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THE  LITTLE   BLACK   RAIL. 

BY   J.    A.    ALLEN. 

Plate  L 

Although  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzana  jamaicensis)  was 
first  made  known  in  1760,  and  received  its  technical  christening 
at  the  hands  of  Gmelin  in  1788  (Syst.  Nat.  I,  718),  it  still 
remains  one  of  the  least  known  members  of  its  family,  and  one 
of  the  rarest  of  North  American  birds  in  collections.  Its 
entrance  into  natural  history  literature  was  nearly  simultaneous 
in  three  distinct  publications,  all  dated  1760.  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Jamaica/  gives,  on  page  479, 
a  brief  diagnosis  of  it  in  Latin,  and  adds  that  this  "  species  has 
never  been  described  before ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Uttle  bird, 
and  very  naturally  pictured  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  book  with 
which  he  intends  to  favor  the  public  soon." 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  *  Gleanings  of  Natural  History'  (Vol.  II, 
1760,  p.  142,  pi.  278)  describes  this  little  Rail  as  'The  Least 
Water-Hen/  and  gives  of  it  a  very  good  colored  figure.  On  the 
same  plate  is  a  colored  figure  of  '  The  Yellow  Wren  '  {Dtudroica 
Jamaicensis) .  He  says  :  "These  birds  were  engraved  on  the  plate 
immediately  from  nature,  and  are  both  drawn  the  size  of  life. 
The  lower  bird  represents  the  Water- Hen."     And  then  follows 
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an  excellent  and  very  detailed  description  of  it,  following  which 
he  says:  *' These  birds  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
by  Dr.  Browne.  The  Water-Hen  is  called  Biddy-biddy  by  the 
natives  of  the  island  in  imitation  of  the  noise  it  makes.  I 
believe  this  bird  hath  till  now  been  unknown :  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Sloane's  Jamaica  ....  See  Dr.  Browne's  account  of  the 
least  Water-Hen  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  pa.  479." 

Brisson's  account  (Orn.,  VI,  Suppl.,  p.  140,  also  dated  1760)  is 
based  entirely  on  Browne  and  Edwards,  as  likewise  is  Gmelin's, 
who  quotes  in  addition,  however,  Buffon  and  Latham,  whose 
accounts  are  also  based  on  Browne  and  Edwards.  The  accounts 
of  Vieillot  (Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIII,  p.  550)  in  i8i9,and. 
Stephens  (Gen.  Zool.,  XII,  pt.  i,  p.  221)  in  1824,  and  of  other 
compilers  up  to  1838,  are  all  based,  either  directly  or  at  second 
hand,  on  Browne  and  Edwards.  In  fact,  we  get  no  new  infor- 
mation respecting  this  bird  till  Audubon,  in  1838  (Orn.  Biog., 
IV?  P*  359»  P^-  349) »  announced  it  as  a  bird  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  specimens  sent  him  by^  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  in 
October,  1836.  These  specimens,  an  adult  male  and  four  young, 
were  taken  alive  July  22,  1836,  apparently  in  some  meadows  near 
Philadelphia,  and  given  to  Mr.  Peale  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rowan. 
Audubon's  plate  and  description  were  based  on  these  specimens, 
and  his  account  of  its  habits  on  the  letters  of  Mr.  Peale  and 
Dr.  Rowan,  which  he  published  at  length. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  given  in  Rowan's  letter,  which  shows 
that  he  considered  it  a  common  bird  at  the  place  where  he  cap- 
tured his  specimens.  His  letter,  addressed  *'  to  the  Messrs. 
Peale,"  as  given  by  Audubon,  is  worth  quoting  in  full  for  its  his- 
toric interest :  **  On  Saturday  last  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  Rail  Bird 
breeding  in  this  place.  I  then  described  one  that  I  caught  last 
summer,  which  was  unlike  the  Rail  in  the  fall  season,  and  I  pre- 
sumed that  all  in  the  wet  ground  were  the  same,  but  this  day  1 
my  men  mowing  around  the  pond  started  up  two  of  the  usual 
kind.  The  hen  flew  a  few  rods,  and  then  flew  back  to  her  young 
in    an   instant,    when    they  caught   her  together   with    her   four 


^  This  must  have  been  July  22, 1836,  judging  from  Peale's  letter  to  Audubon 
transmitting  Dr.  Rowan's. 
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young,  which  I  herewith  send  you.  Many  more  can  be  caught. 
I  h.ive  seen  them  in  our  meadow  every  month  of  the  year,  but 
they  never  make  a  great  noise  except  when  very  fat  on  the  wild 
oat\  seed.  From  the  above  you  will  conclude  that  they  do  not 
migrate  to  the  south  [=  north  ?],  but  breed  here."  From  Mr. 
Peale's  letter  we  learn  that  the  old  bird  was  found,  on  dissection, 
to  have  been  *'a  male,  rendering  it  singularly  curious  that  he 
should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  captured  by  hand  while  in 
defence  of  the  young  brood."  We  also  learn  that  the  young  died 
soon  after  Mr.  Fe.ile  received  them,  but  that  **  the  old  one  lived 
....  until  the  26th  of  July  (four  days  after  its  capture),  evincing 
considerable  anxiety  for  the  young,  as  long  as  they  lived." 

Mr.  Peale  also  says:  *' There  is  now  in  the  Museum  [probably 
Peale's  Museum  in  Philadelphia]  a  specimen  of  this  species, 
which  has  been  in  the  collection  for  about  thirty  years,  said  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city."  This  is  doubtless 
a  record  of  the  earliest  known  capture  of  this  species  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Audubon  adds:  **  Since  the  above  was 
written,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  J.  'I'rudeau,  M.  1)..  in 
which  he  savs  that  his  father  shot  a  considerable  number  of 
these  Rails  last  winter  [probably  1836-37]  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  ( )rleans." 

For  our  next  news  of  this  bird  we  must  apparently  return  to 
Jamaic.i.  Kighty-seven  years  after  Browne's  original  discovery 
of  the  s|>ecies,  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  in  his  *  Hirds  of  Jamaica  ' 
(1S47.  p.  375).  says:  "  .\  specimen  of  this  little  Crake  [he  calls 
it  the  Little  Red-eyed  Crake]  was  brought  to  me  in  .April,  alive 
and  unhurt.  It  lived  in  a  cage  two  days,  but  though  I  enclosed 
with  it  a  vessel  containing  water  and  mud,  with  aquatic  weeds  in 
a  growing  state,  and  .scattered  on  it  crumbs  of  bread  and  {>ounded 
corn,  it  scarcelv  ate."  He  describes  its  manner  of  walkinjr  and 
its  pose,  as  observed  in  continement,  and  then  says:  '*  On  two 
or  three  occasions,  1  have  seen  the  species.  Near  the  end  of 
August,  pursuing  a  White  Gaulin  [or  White  Heron]  in  the  mo- 
rasses of  .Sweet  River,  several  of  these  little  Rails,  one  at  a  time, 
flew  out  from  the  low  rushes  before  my  feet,  and  fluttering  along 
for  a  few  yards,  with  a  very  laboured  flight,  dropped  in  the  dense 
rush  again.    Their  manner  of  flight,  and  their  figure  greatly  resem- 
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bled  those  of  a  chicken  ;  the  legs  hung  inertly  down.  I  saw  an- 
other in  February,  by  the  border  of  the  river  at  the  Short  Cut, 
flying  with  the  same  feeble  and  laborious  motion  from  one  tuft 
of  herbage  to  another,  whence  it  would  not  emerge  till  almost 
trodden  on."  He  says  he  never  heard  it  utter  a  sound,  but  quotes 
from  an  old  manuscript  work  of  a  Mr.  Robinson,  who  "in  de- 
scribing two  that  were  brought  to  him  alive  in  October,  1760 
[a  date  coincident  with  that  of  Browne's  work  already  cited!]  says, 
*  their  cry  was  very  low,  and  resembled  that  of  a  Coot,  when  at 
a  great  distance'.  ...  *  Several,'  he  observes,  'were  killed  acciden- 
tally, by  the  negroes  at  work ;  as  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  hide 
their  heads,  and,  cocking  up  their  rumps,  think  they  are  safe, 
when  they  are  easily  taken.'  He  [Robinson]  says  elsewhere, '  The 
negroes  in  Clarendon  call  it  Cacky-quaw^  by  reason  of  its  cry, 
which  consists  of  three  articulations;  the  negroes  in  Westmorland 
call  it  Johnny  Ho^  and  Kitty  Go^  for  the  same  reason.*  "  Mr. 
W.  T.  March,  in  a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Jamaica  published  in  1864 
(Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1864,  p.  69)  says:  *'The  cry  of 
this  species  is  chi  chi-cro-croo-croo  several  times  repeated  in  sharp, 
high-toned  notes,  and  heard  at  a  considerable  distance."  He  also 
states  that  it  is  **of  frequent  occurrence  about  marshy  lands,  and 
on  the  savannahs  and  open  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  water." 

With  this  we  will  dismiss  the  early  history  of  the  Little  Black 
Rail,  and  turn  to  later  records  for  the  completion  of  its  life  his- 
tory, taking  for  our  new  point  of  departure  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
Ridgway's  'Water  Birds  of  North  America*  (Vol.  I,  1884,  pp. 
277-380).  Here  Dr.  Brewer  says:  "It  is  known  to  occur  from 
the  Delaware  marshes  about  Philadelphia  southward  ;  and  is  said 
to  be  more  common  in  the  West  India  Islands  than  with  us ....  It 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Krider  breeding  about  Philadelphia,  and 
its  eggs  have  been  obtained.'*  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  same  work 
(P-  37^)  g^ves  its  range  as  "  Temperate  North  America,  north  to 
Massachusetts,  Northern  Illinois  (breeding),  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  California ;  south  through  Western  South  America  to  Chili ; 
Cuba;  Jamaica;  Bermudas."  (As  will  be  more  fully  noted 
later,  the  South  American  portion  of  the  range  should  be  elimi- 
nated.) From  Dr.  Brewer's  account  we  learn  that  the  Oregon 
record  is  based    on    information    imparted    to     him  by    Captain 
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Bendire.  Captain  Bendire's  published  record,  in  full,  is  as 
follows :  *'  Seen  on  two  occasions  in  the  swamps  near  Malheur 
Lake,  where  it  unquestionably  breeds.'*  (Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  1877,  p.  143.)  Dr.  Brewer  also  cites  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  as  authority  for  its  occurrence  in  California,  who 
believes  it,  on  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Gruber,  '*to  be 
rather  common  in  the  extensive  tule  swamps  of  that  State.'*  Mr. 
E.  W.  Nelson  is  Dr.  Brewer's  authority  for  its  occurrence  in  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  for  its  capture  in  northern  Connecticut, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie  for  its  capture  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Major  VVedderburn  and  Mr.  Hurdis  for 
its  occurrence  in  the  Bermudas.  Some  of  these  references  will 
bear  amplification  and  more  precise  citation,  in  connection  with 
later  records. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of  the  Little 
Black  Rail  is  now  known  to  extend  from  Duenas,  Guatemala 
(Salvin,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  198)  and  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica,  various 
records,  Cuba,  few  records)  northward  in  the  eastern  United 
States  from  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  Massachusetts,  southern 
Ontario  (Dundas  marsh,  Nash,  in  Mcllwraith,  Birds  of  Ont.,  2d  ed., 
p.  122),  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Northern  Illinois  (various  records). 
There  are  also  records  from  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Further 
west,  there  are  a  number  of  records  from  Kansas,  two  from 
Texas,  one  for  Arizona,  Lake  Malheur,  Oregon,  and  various 
records  from  California.  There  are  breeding  records  from 
Jamaica,  the  Delaware  marshes,  Pennsylvania,  Cape  May  County, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Kansas.  The  references 
to  its  occurrence  at  various  points  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  (Peru  and  Chili)  relate  to  its  near  ally,  Porzana  sa/inazt\ 
now  recognized  as  a  distinct  species.  It  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed that  its  range  extends  northward,  wherever  there  are 
localities  suited  to  its  peculiar  needs,  from  Jamaica  to  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  breeds  through- 
out this  range,  retiring  southward,  at  least  to  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  winter.  The  fact  of  its  being  so 
little  known  is  doubtless  due  not  so  much  to  its  extreme  rarity 
as  to  its  local  distribution  and  peculiarly  secretive  habits,  char- 
acteristic of  all  Rails,  but  especially  emphasized,  apparently,  in 
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the  present  species.  Its  small  size  doubtless  also  aids  in  its  escap- 
ing observation  and  capture.  At  least  all  the  early  records  of  its 
capture  seem  due  purely  to  accident. 

In  completion  of  the  present  history  of  the  species,  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  and  important  later  accounts  of  its  capture 
may  be  here  transcribed.  In  1869  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbull  (Birds 
of  East  Penn.  and  New  Jersey,  p.  2)Z)  records  it  as  **  Rare.  It 
breeds  on  the  marshes  of  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey."  Mr. 
Stone  says  '*  there  is  a  set  of  eggs  in  the  Collection  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  labeled  New  Jersey. 
It  may  still  occur  as  a  rare  breeder"  (Birds  of  Penn.  and  New 
Jersey,  1894,  p.  67). 

In  1876  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie  recorded  a  specimen  from  Clarks 
Island,  Plymouth  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  which  was  "  picked  up 
dead  in  August,  1869,"  and  also  its  discovery  by  Mr.  John  N. 
Clark  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  Of  the  latter  he  says :  "  Of  this  spe- 
cies Mr.  Clark  .  .  .  .writes  me  that  a  neighbor  of  his,  while  mow- 
ing at  that  place,  July  10,  1876,  swung  his  scythe  over  a  nest  of  ten 
eggs  on  which  the  bird  was  sitting,  unfortunately  cutting  off  the 
bird's  head  and  breaking  all  but  four  of  the  eggs"  (Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  II,  1877,  p.  22).  Eight  years  later  Mr.  Clark  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  another  nest  on  ** Great  Island,  a 
tract  of  salt  meadow  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
on  its  eastern  shore,"  while  hunting  for  nests  of  the  Seaside  and 
Sharp-tailed  Finches.  This  nest  was  found  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1884.  and  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  On  the  13th  of  June  he 
again  visited  the  nest  and  *'  found  therein  the  full  complement 
of  nine  eggs."  The  old  bird,  however,  escaped  capture,  although 
Mr.  CMark  devoted  the  whole  day  to  this  special  end,  visiting  the 
nest  about  every  half  hour.  Mr.  Clark's  very  full  account  of 
the  nest  and  eggs  was  published  in  *'l'he  Auk,'  Vol.  I,  1S84,  pp. 

393'  394- 

On   June    19,    1875,   Mr.    E.   W.   Nelson   found    a   nest   of   this 

species  in  the  Calumet   Marshes,  in   northern   Illinois.     The  nest 

contained  *'tcn  freshly  laid  eggs,"  which,  with  thi-  nest,  Mr.  Nelson 

has  very  carefully  described    (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.   Club,  I,   1876,  p. 

43;    Bull.    Essex   Inst.,   VIII,    1877,   pp.    134,    135).       Mr.   H.    H. 

Brimley  and   Mr.  John  S.  Cairns  have  reported  the  Little  Black 
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Rail  from  North  Carolina,  the  latter  as  breeding  in  Buncombe 
County  (O.  &  O.,  XIV,  Feb.,  1889,  P-  ^7)'  There  are  various 
accounts  of  its  breeding  in  Kansas,  where  the  late  Col.  N.  S. 
Goss  gives  it  as  a  rare  summer  resident,  arriving  about  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  first  of  April,  nesting  in  May,  and  returning  south 
in  October  (Birds  of  Kansas,  1891,  p.  142).  Its  manner  of 
occurrence  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  has  been  well  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  A.  W.  Butler  in  his  *  Birds  of  Indiana'  (1897, 
pp.  679-681). 

The  Little  Black  Rail  selects  for  its  nesting  place,  as  would  be 
expected,  a  wet,  grassy  meadow,  either  fresh  or  salt  according  to 
whether  the  locality  is  in  the  interior  or  on  the  seacoast.  Both 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Nelson  have  noted  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  nest  of  the  Meadowlark,  and  describe  it  as  "  consisting  of  fine 
meadow  grasses  loosely  put  together,  with  a  covering  of  the  stand- 
ing grasses  woven  over  it  and  a  passage  and  entrance  at  one  side" 
(Clark)  ;  or  as  **  composed  of  soft  grass  blades,  loosely  interwoven 
in  a  circular  manner,"  and  '*  placed  in  a  deep  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion in  a  perfectly  open  situation  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  spot, 
and  its  only  concealment  was  such  as  a  few  straggling  carices 
afforded  "  (Nelson) .  The  nest,  as  in  other  species,  thus  appears 
to  vary  with  locality  and  the  natural  surroundings.  A  full  set  of 
eggs  appears  to  number  nine  or  ten,  and  are  said  by  Mr.  Clark 
to  greatly  resemble,  in  size  and  color,  those  of  the  Meadowlark, 
but  to  differ  in  being  of  a  dull  white  ("  creamy  white,"  Mr.  Nelson 
says),  instead  of  clear  white,  with  the  spots  and  markings  rather 
smaller.  They  average  about  i.oo  by  .80  in.  in  size.  According 
to  Mr.  Nelson's  experience,  the  eggs  were  placed  in  two  layers, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  nest,  which  had  an  inside  diameter 
of  3.25  in. 

The  secretive  habits  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  are  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Clark's  attempt  to  secure  the  female,  with  his  set  of  the 
eggs  of  this  species.  He  says  :  "  I  devoted  the  whole  day  to 
this  special  end,  and  visited  the  nest  about  every  half  hour 
through  the  day,  approaching  it  with  every  possible  caution,  and 
having  a  little  tuft  of  cotton  directly  over  the  nest  to  indicate  the 
exact  spot :  but  although  I  tried  it  from  every  quarter  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  watchfulness,  I  was  never  able  to   obtain 
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the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  bird  —  never  perceived  the  slightest 
quiver  of  the  surrounding  grass  to  mark  her  movements  as  she 
glided  away,  and  yet  I  found  the  eggs  warm  every  time,  indicat- 
ing that  she  had  just  left  them." 

Plate  I  accompanying  this  article,  from  an  excellent  drawing 
by  Mr.  Fuertes,  is  a  very  life-like  representation  of  this  rarely 
seen  species.  The  only  previous  figures  of  this  species  appear 
to  be  those  published  by  Edwards  in  1760,  and  by  Audubon,  in 
1838. 


THE     RUFOUS     HUMMINGBIRDS     OF     CAPE    DISAP 

POINTMENT. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    KOBB^. 

Cape  Disappointment,  formerly  called  Cape  Hancock,  forms 
the  extreme  southwestern  point  of  Washington  State,  and  is 
therefore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean  near  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  cape  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  and  extends 
about  one  mile  into  the  ocean,  thus  enclosing  a  small  bay  on  the 
side  towards  the  river.  The  opposite  side  receives  the  full  force 
of  the  Pacific  and  is  cut  by  the  action  of  the  mighty  waves  into 
numerous  beaches  and  rocky  headlands.  In  fact,  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  cape  is  very  hilly.  At  one  time,  I  imagine,  these 
hills  formed  the  backbone  of  the  cape,  but  they  are  now  washed 
into  cliffs  on  the  ocean  side  and  into  precipitous  slopes  on  the 
other.  In  one  place  the  ocean  seems  to  have  broken  through 
and  connected  with  the  bay  during  former  centuries,  thus  form- 
ing a  low  tract  or  valley  in  the  center  of  which  a  small  lake  has 
formed. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  rather  unique.  The  warm  oce- 
anic current  from  Japan,  flowing  south  along  the  coast,  causes  a 
very  mild  climate,  and  heavy  and  incessant  rains.  These  rains 
are  caused  by  the  moisture-bearing  winds  moving  inland  from 
the   ocean    and    being  chilled  against   tiie    Cascade  Mountains. 
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The  average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  53  inches  which  is  distributed 
abundantly  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  dews,  fogs,  rains, 
and  occasional  snows.  This  amount  of  rain  is  not  remarkable, 
being  about  the  same  as  at  Philadelphia ;  but  since  it  all  falls 
in  about  six  months  or  less,  it  appears  to  be  much  greater  for 
the  entire  year  than  it  really  is. 

The  result  of  this  wet  climate  is  best  seen  in  the  vegetation, 
which  is  remarkably  luxuriant  and  green  the  year  round.  The 
entire  cape  is  thus  overgrown  and  where  space  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  government  for  a  military  settlement  we  find 
giant  spruces  and  firs  standing.  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence  has 
described  this  country  with  such  vividness  that  I  cannot  resist 
using  his  own  words.  He  says,  this  whole  region  "  is  densely 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  timber  —  fir,  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  cedar.  The  firs  and  spruces  grow  to  be  giants :  it 
is  usual  to  see  them  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
over  two  hundred  feet  high.  Underneath  these  great  trees  is 
generally  a  thick  growth  of  vine-maple,  hemlock,  large  and  small, 
alder,  etc.,  the  ground  being  a  network  of  ferns,  vines,  bushes, 
and  brush,  with  fallen  giant  trees  here  and  there  in  all  stages  of 
decay.  On  all  this  much  moss  grows ;  and  long  festoons  hang 
from  the  branches  of  the  standing  trees.  Except  in  the  few  dry 
weeks  of  midsummer,  the  bushes  and  ferns  are  generally  wet. 
With  one's  face  spattered  with  raindrops  and  cobwebs,  and  with 
an  unsure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  progress  is  slow  through  such 
a  tangle/'  *  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end,  the  cape  is 
thus  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  tip,  or  end,  is  occupied  by  a 
military  post  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  men 
who  constitute  the  entire  population.  The  nearest  town  is 
Ilwaco,  which  lies  on  the  bay  about  three  miles  distant,  and  which 
is  simply  a  small  fishing  village  consisting  of  but  one  main  street. 
The  military  post  is  known  as  Fort  Canby,  being  named  after 
General  Canby,  the  famous  Indian  fighter.  At  this  place  I  lived 
for  two  years,  where  my  father  was  commanding;  oft'icer  for  that 
length  of  time,  giving  me  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  bird 
life  of  the  cape. 


'  Auk,  Vol.  IX,  1892,  pp.  39,  40. 
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Before  I  speak  of  any  particular  species,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  note  the  effect  of  climate  and  vegetation  upon  the  birds  in 
general  found  inhabiting  the  cape.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Coues 
speaks  as  follows :  —  "  The  more  varied  the  face  of  a  country,  the 
more  varied  its  birds.  A  place  all  plain,  all  marsh,  all  woodland, 
yields  its  particular  set  of  birds,  perhaps  in  profusion ;  but  the 
kinds  will  be  limited  in  number.  It  is  of  first  importance  to 
remember  this,  when  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  choice  of 
collecting-ground ;  and  it  will  guide  your  steps  aright  in  a  day^s 
walk  anywhere,  for  it  will  make  you  leave  covert  for  open,  wet 
for  dry,  high  for  low  and  back  again.  Well-watered  country  is 
more  fruitful  of  bird-life  than  desert  or  even  prairie  ;  warm  regions 
are  more  productive  than  cold  ones.  As  a  rule,  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  birds  are  in  direct  ratio  to  diversity  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Your  most  valuable  as  well  as  largest  bags  may  be 
made  in  the  region  most  favored  botanically,  up  to  the  point 
where  exuberance  of  plant-growth  mechanically  opposes  your 
operations.'*  This  last  sentence,  I  think,  expresses  the  exact 
position  in  which  an  ornithologist  is  placed  when  he  hunts  upon 
this  verdant  cape. 

The  rainfall  does  not  affect  the  number  so  much  as  it  does  the 
coloration  of  birds:  it  tends  to  produce  darker  coloration  in  all 
the  species  occurring  in  the  region.  This  can  be  easily  seen 
upon  comparing  certain  species  from  this  section  with  the  same 
from  the  arid  regions  of  the  South.  In  the  northern  forms  the 
colors  and  shades  are  not  only  darker,  but  also  more  distinctly 
and  heavily  marked.  In  some  species  occurring  in  different 
regions,  these  distinctions  are  so  marked  that  they  have  led  to 
the  dividing  of  the  species  into  subspecies.  This  fact  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  two  subspecies  Faico  columbarius  suckleyi  (Black 
Merlin)  and  Coiaptes  cafer  saturatior  (Northwestern  Flicker). 
Both  of  these  birds  are  simply  dark  forms  of  Falco  colutnharius 
and  Coiaptes  cafer,  respectively. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  some  other  birds  in  which  the 
coloration  is  affected  by  the  rainfall:  —  Sooty  Grouse,  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Gairdner's  Woodpecker,  Rusty 
Song  Sparrow,  and  Townsend's  Sparrow.  Of  course  all  birds  are 
affected  in  some  degree,  but  I  think  these  are  more  than  the  others. 
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The  Rufous  Hummingbird  {Selasp/iofus  rufus)  does  not  occur 
within  the  rainy  region  during  the  wet  winters,  and  is  therefore 
little  affected  by  the  moist  climate.  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence  states 
that  this  Hummingbird  arrives  at  Ilwaco,  Wash.,  on  March  9,  but 
I  have  seen  them  during  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  first  of 
March.  The  males  arrive  several  weeks  before  the  females,  but 
by  the  end  of  April  the  cape  is  overrun  by  these  flashing  little 
beings.  They  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  bird  found  upon 
the  cape  and  are  probably  the  most  common,  although  such  birds 
as  are  retiring  in  their  habits,  as  the  Russet-backed  Thrush 
{Hylocichla  ustuiata),  may  exceed  them  in  numbers.  They 
are  particularly  abundant  about  the  flowering  salmon-berry  bushes 
and  also  the  thimble-berry,  but  they  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  the 
honeysuckle  blossoms  than  of  either  of  the  others.  These  Hum- 
mingbirds, although  arriving  early,  do  not  depart  until  the  rainy 
season  begins,  late  in  the  fall.  I  neglected  to  put  the  exact  date 
in  my  notes,  but  it  is  somewhere  near  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, though  of  course  it  differs  with  the  season. 

The  pugnacity  of  these  birds  is  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  species  and  when  they  are  not  fighting  among 
themselves  they  make  war  upon  other  birds.  The  males  are 
nearly  always  the  participants  and  seem  to  take  great  delight  in 
fighting  each  other  with  their  utmost  strength.  It  is  a  very 
common  sight  to  see  a  male  Hummer  perched  upon  a  telegraph 
wire  or  exposed  twig  watching  for  others  of  his  own  sex  with 
which  to  do  battle.  Although  they  sometimes  fall  over  and  over 
toward  the  ground  like  two  huge  bees,  they  seldom  disable  one 
another,  since  their  bills  are  very  weak.  The  greatest  elTorts  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  Hummers  only  succeed  in  pulling  out  a  few 
feathers  of  his  adversary,  who  is  finally  driven  away  in  a  rather 
bedraggled  condition.  During  these  aerial  battles  the  males 
expand  their  metallic  feathers  upon  the  throat  and  chin,  which 
reflect  the  sunshine  in  brilliant  colors,  thus  causing  their  affrays 
to  appear  particularly  fierce,  besides  making  them  very  beautiful 
on  a  bright  day.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  females 
fight;  they  being  more  retiring  and  timid  than  the  males.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  seen  male  Hummers  fight  and  drive  off 
Swallows  from  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  particularly  when  it  con- 
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tained  eggs.  During  the  nesting  season  the  males  frequently, 
but  not  always,  sit  near  the  tree  in  which  their  home  is  placed 
and  attempt  to  drive  all  birds  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  They 
pay  great  attention  to  their  duty  and  seldom  fail  to  dart  after 
other  Hummers,  even  if  they  are  simply  passing  the  tree  in 
which  the  nest  is  placed.  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
they  do  this  more  from  a  love  of  fighting  than  from  parental 
instinct  or  devotion,  since  the  male  birds  rarely  appear  upon  the 
scene  when  their  nest  is  being  taken.  Their  nests  may  often  be 
located  by  the  actions  of  the  male  towards  other  birds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest ;  and  I  have  found  several  nests  in  this  way. 

On  March  19,  1898,  while  out  after  birds  in  a  small  grove  of 
trees  I  heard  a  rather  queer  rasping  note  which  was  new  to  me. 
Upon  looking  around  I  finally  saw  a  male  Hummingbird  which 
would  fly  upward  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  and  then  suddenly 
dart  towards  the  ground  until  it  almost  touched  the  earth,  where 
it  made  the  note,  which  had  a  very  rasping  sound  and  which  was 
quite  loud.  I  have  seen  them  make  this  note  on  cloudy  as  well 
as  on  bright  days  but  the  latter  seem  to  be  the  favorite  times  for 
going  through  this  queer  performance.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  why  they  do  it,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  either  the  nesting  site  or  with  other 
Hummers  of  either  sex.  It  seems  to  be  an  individual  matter  of 
pleasure  or  possibly  alarm. 

The  nests  of  this  bird  may  be  looked  for  very  early  in  the 
spring.  The  earliest  record  which  I  have  is  a  nest  found  on 
April  25  of  last  year  which  contained  young  birds  about  a  week 
old.  Of  course  this  is  unusual,  but  nests  containing  egjjjs  are 
quite  abundant  by  the  latter  part  of  April  if  the  spring  is  at  all 
early.  The  nest  just  spoken  of  was  built  upon  the  bough  of  a 
young  spruce  and  it  was  not  over  six  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
find  the  following  statement  in  my  notes  concerning  a  nest  found 
on  May  2.  The  nest  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  small 
branch  which  grew  downward  from  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  me- 
dium sized  spruce.  In  a  horizontal  line  the  nest  was  about 
twentv  feet  from  the  tree  trunk  and  half  this  distance  from  the 
ground.  It  was  very  well  hidden  by  the  branch  upon  which  it 
rested,  and  difficult  to  find.     It  was  composed  of  soft  green  moss 
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firmly  held  together  by  a  network  of  spicier  webs,  and  was  plenti- 
fully lined  with  plant  down  obtained  from  the  siskins  of  the  pussy 
willow.     It  showed  the  following  measurements:  Diameter  out- 
side, 1.65  inches;  diameter  inside,  .90  of  an  inch;  depth  outside, 
I  inch  ;  depth  inside,  .64  inches.     These  birds  seem  to  make  the 
outside  of  their  nests  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
color  of   the  surroundings.      The  foregoing  nest  was  the  exact 
color  of  the  green  bough  upon  which  it  was  built.    I  also  found  a 
nest  which  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  fine    rootlets   and 
weed    stems,  the  color  of   which  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
color  of  the  dead  vine  in  which  it  was  placed.     This  nest  illus- 
trates very  well  the  fearlessness  of  this  Hummer,  since  it  was 
placed  directly  over  our  front  porch  in  the  branches  of  a  dead 
honeysuckle  vine.      The  following  note  was  probably  written  by 
me  sometime  in  April  and  it  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the 
nesting  site: —  All  of  the  Rufous  Hummingbirds'  nests  which  I 
have  thus  far  found  (about  twenty  in  number)  were  situated  upon 
the  boughs  of  spruce  trees,  with  the  exception  of  two.     I  have 
already  spoken  of  one  of  these  as  being  built  in  a  dead  vine. 
The  other  was  situated  in  a  thimbleberry  bush    and    was   only 
thirty  inches,  by  actual  measurement,  from  the  ground.     Nearly 
all  of  them  are  composed  of  lichens  and  spider  webs  lined  with 
the  down  of  pussy  willow  siskins.     I  think  they  use  the  spider 
webs  mainly  to  make  the  nest  stable,  since  they  are  only  found 
on  the  outside  as  a  sort  of  network.       All  the  nests  found  were 
less  than  thirty  feet  from  the    ground    and    generally  over    six. 
The  majority,  however,  fall  between  these  figures,  being  over  six 
and    less    than    fifteen.       They  were  always  well  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  thick  evergreens  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  female  darting  off  her  nest,  very  few  would  be 
found.       In  fact  I  know  of  only  two  or  three  nests  located  in 
other  ways.     These  were  found  either  by  accident  or  by  seeing 
the  male  Hummer  drive  off  other  birds. 

Like  all  Hummingbirds  this  species  lays  but  two  pure  white 
eggs,  the  average  measurements  of  which  are  .50  of  an  inch  long 
and  .32  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  descriptions  of 
two  sets  of  ^zSk^  <^f  this  species  taken  at  this  place.     The  first 
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set  is  described  as  follows:  I  identified  this  set  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  female  as  she  sat  on  the  nest.  I  used  a  pow- 
erful telescope  and  also  examined  her  while  she  perched  upon  a 
telegraph  wire.  The  only  other  species  it  could  have  been  was 
Anna's  Hummingbird,  but  this  specimen  had  the  rufous  tinge 
on  tail  and  under  parts,  so  the  identification  is  probably  correct. 
The  two  eggs,  one  of  which  I  broke  before  blowing,  were  rather 
thick  and  I  should  say  the  parent  had  been  incubating  for  about 
four  days.  The  eggs  measure  as  follows:  .49X.32  and  .48X.33. 
The  nest  is  composed  externally  of  a  large  number  of  different 
substances  and  internally  of  the  softest  vegetable  down.  It  was 
situated  on  the  drooping  branch  of  an  araucaria  tree  eight  feet 
from  the  ground  and  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  branch  which 
extended  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  walk.  It  measures  as 
follows: — :  Diameter  outside,  1.75  inches;  diameter  inside,  .75 
of  an  inch. 

The  second  nest,  taken  upon  the  same  day  —  April  10  —  is 
described  as  follows :  I  identified  this  set  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  did  the  foregoing,  but  the  parent  of  this  one  was  so  tame 
that  she  allowed  me  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  her  as  she 
sat  upon  her  nest,  making  the  identification  comparatively  easy. 
On  April  7  the  nest  contained  a  single  egg  and  the  second  was 
not  laid  until  three  days  after.  These  two  eggs  measure 
respectively  .47X.32  and  .48X.31. 

The  conij)()sition  of  the  nest  is  about  the  same  as  the  one  just 
described,  excepting  that  this  one  has  fewer  spider  webs  on  it, 
and  it  also  has  one  or  two  small  feathers  in  the  lining.  The  nest 
was  situated  upon  the  drooping  branch  of  a  shrub  (  Virhurnum 
tinus)  four  and  one  half  feet  from  the  ground  and  eleven  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  branch.  This  nest,  like  the  preceding  one, 
was  built  near  the  sidewalk,  but  was  very  difiicult  to  find.  It 
measures  as  follows:  Diameter  outside,  1.50  inches;  diameter 
inside,  .87  of  an  inch;  depth  outside,  1.12  inches;  depth  inside, 
.75  of  an  inch. 

After  taking  the  nest,  I  waited  for  the  return  of  the  parent, 
and  when  she  came  and  found  her  home  gone  she  ilew  about  in 
small  circles,  scarcely  moving  an  inch  from  the  spot  where  the 
nest  had  been.     She  continued  to  do  this  for  about  five  minutes, 
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and  then,  being  certain  that  her  nest  was  gone,  she  suddenly 
darted  away,  not  to  return  as  long  as  I  remained  there.  During 
all  this  time  the  male  bird  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  and  I 
only  recall  one  instance  in  my  experience  with  this  species  when 
the  male  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  taking  of  its  nest.  They 
seem  to  disappear  after  the  nest  is  completed  and  not  to  return 
until  the  eggs  are  hatched.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  male  feed 
the  female  as  she  sat  upon  her  eggs,  which  is  a  common  habit 
with  other  birds.  The  females,  however,  take  the  utmost  interest 
in  their  little  homes  and  very  soon  return  after  being  flushed 
from  their  nests,  alighting  on  them  with  the  greatest  beauty  even 
when  flying  swiftly. 

After  a  nest  has  been  taken,  a  second  one  is  speedily  built  if  it 
be  early  in  the  season ;  this  second  nest,  however,  is  generally 
less  exposed  than  the  first  one,  and  is  sometimes  placed  at  a 
greater  height.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  nine  nests  out  of  ten, 
almost,  are  placed  over  paths  or  gullies,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony 
states  that  he  found  six  nests  in  Washington  County,  Oregon,  all 
of  which  were  found  in  an  old  railroad  cut. 

Soon  after  the  eggs  are  both  laid,  the  female  begins  to  sit  and 
after  a  few  weeks  the  young  are  hatched,  naked  and  helpless 
little  creatures,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  The  parents  are 
now  kept  busy  bringing  food,  which  consists  of  minute  insects 
contained  in  the  honey  and  sweets  of  flowers,  to  their  young. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  parent  bird  alights  upon  the  rim  of  the 
nest  and  places  its  bill  some  distance  into  the  mouths  of  the 
young  and  in  this  way  feeds  them.  As  the  young  birds  develop 
under  the  assiduous  care  of  the  parents,  the  tiny  nest  becomes 
almost  too  small  for  them  and  they  are  finally  forced  to  face  in 
opposite  directions  just  as  two  shoes  are  put  in  a  box.  The  nest 
also  becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  by  the  time  the  young 
leave,  it  is  a  sorry  looking  object,  unfit  to  keep. 

By  the  latter  part  of  August  all  the  young  had  left  their  nests 
and  the  parents  were  beginning  to  prepare  for  their  southward 
migration.  A  month  later  all  the  Hummers  have  left  and  the 
cape  is  given  over  to  the  incessant  rains  of  a  long  winter. 
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ON     THE     PERFECTED     PLUMAGE    OF     THE     KING 
EIDER     {SOMATERIA     SFECTABILIS). 

BY    ARTHUR    H.    NORTON. 

In  A  private  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Fred  Rackliff  from 
Big  Green  Island,  Knox  Co.,  Me.,  under  date  of  December  30, 
1898,  I  have  this  record:  "There  are  three  of  the  finest  King 
Eiders  staying  off  the  east  side  of  the  island  that  you  ever  saw, — 
two  Drakes  and  a  Duck ;  they  have  been  here  over  a  month ;  shall 
get  a  shot  at  them  before  long.'* 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  RackliflF's  statement,  the  Drakes  are  now 
before  me,  and  both  are  indeed  fine  specimens ;  but  one,  a  superb 
Drake,  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  as  it  shows  a 
pterylographic  adornment,  or  modification  of  the  outer  tertials, 
not  mentioned  in  the  manuals  most  commonly  employed  by 
American  students.  Two  of  the  outer  tertials  have  their  shafts 
distally  depressed,  slightly  expanded,  and  curved  downward  (not 
laterally  as  in  falcate  secondaries);  vane  outlines  asymmetrical 
by  great  production  of  many  barbs  of  the  outer  web ;  the  barbs 
of  the  inner  feather  have  a  length  of  50  mm. ;  the  vane  having 
tapered  suddenly  from  the  base  of  the  feather  to  this  width, 
becomes  suddenly  constricted  and  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  feather 
which  terminates  with  the  naked  shaft ;  the  posterior  outline  of 
the  vane  is  crescentic,  owing  to  the  backward  direction  of  the 
barbs  forming  the  point  of  the  vane. 

The  produced  parts  of  the  vanes  fold,  the  superior  or  inner  of 
which  is  the  longer,  enclosing  the  inferior  or  outer,  and  both 
curve  slightly  upward  from  the  plane  of  the  back  at  a  little  less 
than  an  angle  of  45°,  having  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  pyramids 
rising  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapulars. 

Nearly  all  of  the  so-called  adult  Drakes  of  this  species  which  I 
have  examined,  show,  though  in  a  far  less  degree,  a  production  of 
a  pan  of  the  outer  web  of  corresponding  tertials,  suggesting 
that  this  adornment  is  common  in  the  highest  phase  of  maturity. 
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which  according  to  Temminck,  on  the  authority  of  Sabine,  is  not 
attained  until  four  years  (Temin.,  Man.,  II,  852). 

Though  this  species  has  been  otherwise  minutely  described, 
there  exists  considerable  discrepancy  concerning  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  delicate  colors.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  detailed 
description  of  the  color  masses  of  this  specimen,  based  upon  Mr. 
Ridgway's  '  Nomenclature  of  Colors,'  may  not  seem  superfluous. 

As  the  specimens  are  dried  and  without  full  field  data,  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  concerning  the  colors  of  the  naked  parts,  but 
these  have  been  described  by  Brisson,  Audubon,  Baird  and  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  by  Dr.  Coues. 


Band  of  feathers  around  frontal  processes  extending  backward  in  a 
point  over  lore,  wide  spot  under  and  extending  behind  the  eye,  narrow 
line  around  upper  eyelid,  large  y\-shaped  mark  from  chin  alonjj  sides  of 
gular  region  (57  mm.  long),  scapulars,  tertials,  secondaries,  primaries, 
and  their  coverts,  alula*,  greater  wing  coverts,  pelvic  region  of  back 
(tergum  '  ),  tail  with  both  series  of  coverts,  sides  except  sides  of  rump, 
and  under  parts  (venter^)  black,  very  pure  and  deep  on  head,  throat, 
venter,  rump,  secondaries,  tertials,  and  both  series  of  tail-coverts.  The 
scapulars  are  washed  with  slate;  the  primaries,  their  coverts,  alula*,  and 
tail  brownish,  the  four  falcate  secondaries  having  brownish  shafts. 

A  spot  above  the  rictus,  the  chin,  upper  throat,  and  sides  of  neck 
squarely  joining  the  butt  below,  entire  back  of  neck  below  the  nape, 
interscapular  wedge,  large  area  at  l)ase  ot  tail,  medinn  and  le«>^cr  wing- 
coverts  wliite.  Marginal  coverts  dusk\,  with  broad  boarv  tips.  Hood 
extends  from  forehead  and  includes  the  nape,  not.  however,  reaching 
upper  border  of  the  eve.  Pileum  proper  cinereou*>.  ileepening  t(j  plum- 
beous on  the  nape.  Lower  border  of  pileum  forming  a  large  siipral'-ral 
area  and  narrow  line  to  ear,  pearl  grav,  joined  at  the  ear  bv  a  duskv  line 
which  reaches  around  the  nape,  thus  enclo^iiig  the  plumbeous  area.  Spot 
above  the  eye  and  narrow  line  of  normal  feathers  below  border  of  hood 
verv  pale  wash  of  malachite  green.  Sides  of  head  covered  with  feathers 
rendered  abnormal  bv  their  barbs  becoming  stiffened,  and  destitute  of 
barbules  for  at  least  their  exposed  portions,  thus  rendering  the  parts  so 
covered  iridescent:  these  nude  barbs  are  malachite  green  in  c(;lor,  but 
feathers  have  barbuled  bases  white,  which  color,  showing  through  the 
separated  points,  gives  the  cheeks  a  washed  green  appearance,  so  that  it 
has  been  justly  deemed   "exceedingly  dillicult  of  imitation  bv  colorists." 


'  SundevalPs  Tentamen,  Nicholson's  Trans.,  p.  297. 
*  Sundevall's  Tentamen,  Nicholson's  Trans.,  p.  298. 
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The  loral  and  auricular  regions  are  quite  rich  grefn.  Jugulum  and  lower 
throat  abruptly  joining  white  above  and  black  below,  rich  ochraceous  buff. 
The  frontal  processes  are  much  more  developed  than  the  one  shown 
in  the  splendid  figure  in  Ridgwav's  '  Manual/  its  anterior  outline  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  tomium,  the  farthest  point  from  tomium 
being  38  mm.,  its  greatest  width  27  mm.,  its  least  width  18  mm.,  while 
the  greatest  depth  of  bill  is  17  mm.  The  other  Drake  shows  respectively 
34,  24,  17  and  18  mm. 

Though  the  birds  were  reported  at  the  close  of  December,  they 
spent  the  winter  at  the  place  secure  from  the  various  strategies 
used  to  approach  them,  or  lure  them  within  shot  of  the  shore,  and 
so  it  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  this  expert  collector.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  depth 
of  water  required  to  yield  their  favorite  food,  —  which  upon  dis- 
section proved  to  be  young  holothurians  {^Fentacla  frondosd), — 
kept  them  farther  from  the  shore  than  Somateria  dresseri  is  accus- 
tomed to  feed,  and  this  animal  being  abundant  at  their  chosen 
spot,  they  would  not  condescend  to  approach  decoys  as  S,  dresseri 
did. 

According  to  Hagerup,  S,  spectabilis  habitually  feeds  in  deeper 
water  than  that  required  by  Somateria  mollissima  borealis  in  Green- 
land where  both  species  are  abundant  (Birds  of  Greenland, 
p.  19). 


RANGES  OF   HYLOCICHLA   FUSCESCENS,   AND  HY- 
LOCICHLA   FUSCESCENS   SALICICOLA    IN 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

BV    REGINALD    HEBER    HOWE,    JR. 

While  looking  over  the  Ornithological  Collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  I  came  across  a  peculiar  specimen 
of  Wilson's  Thrush  {Ilylocichla  fiisccscens)  taken  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  by  R.  L.  Agassiz  on  the  very  late  date  for  this 
locality  of  September  25,  1885.     A  few  days  later  I  happened  to 
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speak  to  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  in  regard  to  this  specimen,  and  he 
spoke  of  always  having  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  late  fall  migrants 
of  this  species  in  New  England.  This  led  me  to  look  into  the 
matter  more  carefully  with  the  following  results. 

I  find  that  the  range  of  typical  Hylocichla  fuscesccns  extends 
northward  to  Nova  Scotia  (Streuracke);  Toronto,  Ontario; 
northern  Ohio;  and  westward  to  Missouri.  Audubon  recorded 
it  from  Newfoundland  (Orn.  Biog.,  II,  p.  362)  and  Labrador,  the 
species,  however,  was  probably  Hylocichla  alicicB,  Mr.  William 
Brewster  recorded  it  from  Ellis  Bay,  Anticosti  (Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  His,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  368)  where  he  writes  "rather  to  my 
surprise  I  came  upon  a  pair  of  these  Thrushes, ....  they  were 
•  seen  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  identification."  The  birds,  however,  were  not  taken. 
Thompson  in  *  Birds  of  Manitoba'  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
Vol.  XIII,  p.  633)  records  this  species  as  an  "  abundant  summer 
resident,"  and  gives  the  following  localities  where  the  species 
has  been  recorded:  Pembina;  Red  River  Valley;  Selkirk,  and 
Red  River ;  Shoal  Lake ;  Oak  Point ;  Portage  la  Prairie ;  Lake 
Manitoba,  and  westward;  Carberry;  Qu'  Appelle;  but  Thomp)- 
son's  records  for  typical  Hylocichla  fuscesccns  are  probably  at 
fault,  the  bird  inhabiting  this  region  (Manitoba)  being  un- 
doubtedly Hylocichla  fuscesccns  salicico/a,  for  the  specimen  (Coll. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  1 12606)  from  Shoal  Lake,  Manitoba,  I  have 
examined,  and  it  is  typical  of  this  last  named  race,  as  are  many 
other  specimens  examined  from  the  same  region.  Two  speci- 
mens (Coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Nos.  63847,  Pembina,  Dak.,  and 
13698,  Rainy  Lake  River),  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  H. 
fuscesccns  are  without  doubt  sa/icico/a,  though  slightly  intermediate, 
as  might  be  expected,  being  taken  on  the  border  line  between 
the  two  races. 

The  range  of  Hylocichla  fuscesccns  salicicola  Rid^w.,  Willow 
Thrush,  is  from  Missouri  (Charleston)  and  Dakota  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (Washington,  Spokane),  south  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  northward  to  Manitoba,  Rainy  Lake 
River  and  British  Columbia  (  Kaniloops).  A  series  of  specimens 
from  Codroy,  Newfoundland,  in  Mr.  William  Brewster's  collec- 
tion I  fmd  to  be  typical  salicicola^  but  I  am  unable  to  obtain   any 
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specimen  along  the  line  of  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  between 
Newfoundland  and  Rainy  Lake  River.  Although  this  appar- 
ent hiatus  exists,  careful  comparison  and  measurements  show 
no  difference  between  specimens  from  these  two  localities.  The 
specimen  from  Chicago,  111.,  which  Mr.  Ridgway  cited  in  the 
collection  of  H.  K.  Coale  of  that  city  (No.  15681),  taken  Sep- 
tember 16,  was  undoubtedly  a  fall  straggler,  but  probably  not  so 
far  out  of  its  range  as  at  that  time  supposed.  The  bird  recorded 
from  Cook  Co.,  Texas  (Cook's  Migration  in  the  Miss.  Valley, 
Bull.  No.  2,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  p.  284)  was  probably  also  a 
straggler.  The  pair  of  Thrushes  observed  by  Mr.  Brewster  on 
Anticosti  may  have  been  of  this  race,  for  without  the  bird  in  the 
hand  it  is  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  tell  it  from  Hylocichia 
fuscescens,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Mr.  Brewster  should  identify 
fuscescens  or  its  subspecies  for  alicur.  The  specimen  taken  at 
Newport,  before  referred  to  (also  typical  saiiciio/a)^  and  the 
Willow  Thrush  recorded  from  near  the  town  of  Chester,  South 
Carolina,  October  5,  1888,  by  Leverett  M.  Loomis  (Auk,  Vol. 
VI,  No.  2,  p.  194),  and  a  male  taken  by  me  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  on  September  24,  1899  (typical  sa/iiico/a) ,  are  probably 
not  stragpjlers,  as  one  might  heretofore  have  supposed,  from  the 
far  West,  but  from  Newfoundland.  The  question  at  once  arises 
as  suggested  above,  whether  salicicola,  as  it  inhabits  Newfound- 
land, does  not  also  inhabit  Labrador,  Anticosti,  and  surrounding 
regions,  and  whether  it  does  not  also  inhabit  the  intervening 
country  between  its  known  western  and  eastern  habitats. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  many  of  the  eastern  United 
States  collections  do  not  contain  specimens  of  saliciiohj  taken 
late  in  the  fall  or  perhaps  early  in  the  spring,  formerly  identified 
as  Hylocichia  fuscescens} 

It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  add  here,  beside  the 


'  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Saunders 
a  specimen  of  //./.  salicicola  from  Ottawa,  Ont.,  taken  Sept.  19,  1S99.  Being 
a  fall  specimen,  it  only  shows  the  southward  migration  of  this  race  extends  as 
far  west  as  Ottawa,  or  that  in  case  the  bird  had  followed  a  direct  southern 
route,  that  the  region  directly  north  of  Ottawa  is  inhabited  by  //./.  saluiiola, 
which  would  be  interesting  as  filling  the  gap  between  its  western  and  eastern 
ranges. 
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table  of  measurements  of  specimens  examined,  a  supplementary 
description  of  Hylocichla  f.  salicicola ;  as  Mr.  Ridgway's  descrip- 
tion is  in  some  ways  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

Upper  parts  olivaccoiis-\M\\v\y ,  *'  russet  olive  "  particularly  on  crown, 
nape,  back,  scapulars  and  tail,  most  tawny  on  the  rump.  Under  parts  : 
throat  almost  immaculate  and  unmarked,  breast  suji^gesting  szva insanity 
dark  olivaceous-buff,  not  light  tawny  buff  like  fuscescens^  quite  heavily 
marked  with  blunt  arrow  shaped  spots  of  fuscous,  especially  in  the  fall, 
unlike  the  brownish  more  penciled  markings  of  /uscescens ;  lower  breast 
and  belly  white,  tinged  strongly  with  olivaceous  on  the  sides  and  tlanks; 
wings  olivaceous-tawny  "russet  olive"  with  the  greater,  middle  and 
primary  coverts  tawny  ;  cheeks  tawny,  but  not  lores,  as  in  szvainsonii; 
upper  mandible  very  dark  brown,  under  horn  color,  tipped  ivith  hroivn  as 
in  swainsoniis  unWkt  f uscescens^  whose  under  mandible  is  untipped  in  the 
spring  and  lightly  if  at  all  in  the  fall. 

Ridgway  states  that  the  breast  in  adult  spring  specimens  *'  is 
only  faintly  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  darker,"  which  is 'hardly  so, 
I  think  even  in  the  very  specimens  he  examined,  this  marking  of 
the  breast  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  salicicola ;  and  his 
measurements,  proving  the  race  '*  averaging  decidedly  larger '' 
Xh'xn  f uscescens^  do  not  agree  with  mine  taken  from  a  much  larger 
series  than  he  tabulates,  showini^  the  males  of  salicicola  to  be  only 
slightly  larger,  and  the  females  .slightly  smaller  \.\\m\  fiiscesccjis^  or 
no  real  material  difference  in  size. 

For  the  use  of  specimens  for  comparison  thanks  are  due  to 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond  and  Mr.  F.  W.  True  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum:  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural  Sciences,  Phila.  ;  Dr.  Walter  Faxon,  Museum  Com[)arative 
Zoology,  Cambridge;  Mr.  William  Brewster  of  Cambridge; 
Mr.  Paul  Bartsch  of  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Mr.  G.  V.  Dippie  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow  of  IJoston. 
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Comparative  Measurements. 


H.  tuscescens 
H.  f.  salicicola 


Wing. 


Kill. 


Tarsus. 


Culmcn   Nostril. 


Wing.       Tarsus. 


Bill. 


Culmen  Nostril. 


3.924-      1. 15  .49-f.      .3;-f  ;    3.80-h      1.15-f      .50-1-      .36+ 

3.94-h  I  i.i6-f  .  .49-f     .37-}-      3.77—     I-I3+     -49+     -3^^+ 


A    NEW    WREN    FROM    ALASKA. 

BY    HARRY    C.    OBERHOLSER. 

The  W^ren  inhabiting  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
group  proves,  upon  examination,  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
that  found  from  Unalaska  eastward  and  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  identical.  The  type  of  Anorthura  ahis- 
censis  came  from  Saint  Geor<^e,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  is 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Unalaska  bird,  bein^  certainly  differ- 
ent from  the  form  on  the  western  Aleutians;  which  latter,  thus 
entitled  to  a  new  name,  may  be  called 

Anorthura  meligera,  sp.  nov. 


Chars,  sp.  —  Anorthura  A.  alascensi  <i0nis  sed  ohscurior,  multo  minus 
rnfesccns.  cor  pore  poster  (ore  ma:^i$  distiucte  fascia  to. 

Al.,  50.5-55.5  (52.9)  mill.;  caud.,  35.5-37  (34.3)  iniii. ;  rulin.  cxp..  14-16 
(15.1)  111111.:   tars.,  18.5-20  (19-)  mm. 

Geoijrraphic  Distribution. — The  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  Alaska. 

Description.  —  Tvpc,  female  adult,  No.  135647,  U.S.  Xat.  Mus.;  Attu 
Island,  Aleutian  Islands.  Alaska.  June  4,  i^S94;  C.  11.  Townsend.  Above 
sepia  brown,  reddening  somewhat  posteriorly,  the  lower  back  indistinctly, 
the  rump  and  superior  tail-coverts  distinctly  bancd  with  blackish;  tail 
prout's,  brown,  paler  exteriorly,  barred  with  blackish;  ^yings  fuscous,  the 
secondaries  and  wing-coverts  indented  w  ith  dull  ochraceous,  the  prima- 
ries with  buff  v ;    sides  of  head  like  the  back,  mottled   with  huffy;   super- 
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ciliary  streak  ill-defined,  dull  buff;  lower  p^rts  wood  brown,  rather 
deeper  and  more  ochraccous  on  breast  jmd  jugulum,  paler  on  abdomen ; 
crissum  and  abdomen  heaviij  Itarred  with  blackish. 

Am&rthura  meligera  seems  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  A, 
aiascensis,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  gen- 
erally darker  and  much  less  reddish  color,  particularly  above,  is 
perhaps  the  best  character  for  identification.  The  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  more  evidently  barred ;  the  transverse 
markings  on  the  abdomen  are  heavier  and  extend  somewhat 
farther  forward ;  the  wing  and  the  bill  average  rather  longer.  In 
the  lack  of  rufescence  above,  and  in  the  conspicuous  barring  of 
the  posterior  lower  surface  the  present  species  resembles  Anor- 
thura  pallescens  Ridgway,^  from  the  Commander  Islands,  but  is 
much  darker  above  and  much  more  ochraceous  on  the  anterior 
under  parts.  It  is  thus  to  some  extent  intermediate  in  color 
between  pallescens  and  alascensis^  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
geographical  position.  The  specimens  examined  are  from  Attu, 
Kyska  and  Atka  Islands,  and  seem  practically  identical,  indicating 
no  intergradation  with  A,  alascensis. 

The  following  millimeter  measurements  are  averages  of  five 
ndividuals  (four  males  and  one  female): 


Anorthura  meligera 
Anorthura  alascensis    . 


Wing. 

TaU. 

Exposed 
culmen. 

Tarsus. 

52-9  ■ 

50.8 

34-3 
34-2 

I5-I 
137 

19.2 
19-3 

Middle 
Toe. 


14- 


134 


This  very  interesting  addition  to  the  Alaskan  avifauna  is  here 
described  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway. 


Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  VI,  1883.  p.  93. 
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NEW  SPECIES,  ETC.,  OF  AMERICAN  BIRDS.  — V.   COR- 

VIDiE.—  (Concluded.) 

BY  KOBB&T  &IDGWAY. 

Curator  of  the  Division  of  Birds,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
(By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution). 

Xanthoura  yncas  galeata,  subsp.  nov.  Helmeted  Inca  Jay. 

Similar  to  X.  yncas  but  larger,  and  with  the  erect  nasal  plumes  greatly 
developed,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  prefrontal  crest ;  wing  averaging 
5.00,  tail,  6.19,  bill  from  nostril  0.71,  tarsus  1.55,  middle  toe  095.* 

Western  Colombia.     (Type,  No.  81879,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Colombia.^) 

This  very  easily  recognized  form  has  been  confounded  with 
both  P.  yncas  and  P.  y.  cyanodorsalis .  It  certainly  intergrades 
with  the  last,  as  it  probably  does  with  the  former  also,  though 
specimens  are  wanting  from  the  district  necessary  to  show 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  P.  v.  cyanodorsalis  agrees  with 
the  present  form  in  the  conspicuous  frontal  crest,  but  differs  in 
having  the  hindneck,  occiput,  and  more  or  less  of  the  crown  bright 
blue,  the  back  also  being  often  strongly  washed  with  blue. 

Xanthoura  yncas  cyanodorsalis  (Didwis). — This  form, 
although  most  of  the  specimens  seen,  like  a  majority  of  those 
of  the  preceding,  are  labelled  *'  Bogcjta,"  apparently  belongs  to 
the  more  eastern  mountain  ranges  of  Colombia,  extending  thence 
into  western  Venezuela  as  far  as  Merida,  from  which  locality  the 
National  Museum  possesses  a  specimen. 


*  Five  adults ;  eleven  adults  of  X.  yucas,  from  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  l^olivia, 
average  as  follows:  wing,  4.86,  tail,  579,1)111  from  nostril  0.65,  tarsus,  1.52, 
middle  toe  0.92.  Specimens  from  Peru,  however,  average  decidedly  larger 
than  those  from  Ecuador  or  Bolivia,  but  they  have  the  nasal  plumes  equally 
short  and  inconspicuous. 

^The  type  specimen,  with  others,  was  part  of  a  collection  containing  exam- 
ples of  Cyanolyra  armillatn  quindiuna^  and  therefore  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  same  portion  of  Colombia  as  that  inhabited  by  the  latter. 
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Xanthoura  yncas  chloronota  (  Wagler)  .  —  Although  Wag- 
ler's  description  includes  two  forms  (his  supposed  young  male 
being  X,  luxuosa)^  the  principal  description  seems  clearly  to 
apply  to  this  form  only,  since  the  erect  frontal  plumes,  specially 
mentioned,  would  exclude  the  yellow-bellied  P,  luxuosa  guaUma- 
lensis. 


Xanthoura  luxuosa  glaucescens,  subsp.  nov.     Rio  Grande 

Green  Jay. 

Siinihir  to  -V.  iuxiiosa,  but  smaller,  paler,  and  duller,  with  less  white 
on  forehead,  the  back  bluisli  green,  more  or  less  ( usually  extensively) 
tinged  with  pale  blue;  adult  male  averaging  wing  4.46,  tail  4.95,  culmen 
0.98,  tarsus  1. 48,  middle  toe  0.82. 

Lower  Rio  Cirande  Valley. 

Type,  No.  70593,  $  ad..  Ft.  Brown,  Texas;  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 


Xanthoura  luxuosa  luxuosa  {Lesson),     Green  Jay. 

This,  the  central  form  of  the  species,  inhabits  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  plateau,  from  the  Slates  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puebla  north  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas 
(Alta  Mira,  Victoria,  etc.)  and  Nuevo  Leon  (Monterey).  It  is 
intermediate  in  characters  between  A'.  /.  glaucescens  and  A'.  /. 
vividi^  with  both  of  which  it  of  course  completely  intergrades. 

Xanthoura   luxuosa   vivida,  subsp.  nov.     Tkhuantepec 

Green  Jay. 

Similar  to  A',  luxuosuy  hut  larger  and  hrighter  colored,  with  under  tail- 
coverts  yellow  or  hut  slightly  tinged  with  green  (instead  of  wholly  light 
green);  diltering  trom  A'.  /.  guitfcnui/ifisis  in  heing  larger,  hrighter  green 
ahove,  and  distinctly  light  yellowish  green  helow,  except  on  ahdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts;  ailult  male  averaging  wing  4.80,  tail  5.37,  culmen 
1. 10,  tarsus  1.56.  middle  toe,  ()>N. 

Southern  Mexico  (Slates  of  Oaxaca,  (iuerrcro?,  Michoacanr,  north- 
ca«^tern  Colima,  Chiapas?)  and  northwestern  Cniatemala. 

Type.  No.  i^Shi,  l\  S.  Nat.  Mus.  <^No.  25S5.  l'.  S.  Hiol.  Surv.),  (J  ad., 
Pluma,  Oaxaca,  March  20,  1JS95  ;   Nelson  and  Cioldman. 
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X   nthoura  luxuosa   guatemalensis   {Bonaparte).      Guate- 
mala Green  Jay. 

This  is  a  smaller  form,  with  the  under  parts  entirely  pure  yel- 
low or  but  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and  the  green  of  back,  etc., 
rather  duller.  It  inhabits  central  and  eastern  Guatemala,  Yuca- 
tan, and  northern  Honduras. 

Dr.  Sclater's  argument  that  the  name  X.  guatemalensis  of  Bona- 
parte cannot  be  used  for  this  form  because  Bonaparte  describes 
his  bird  as  having  the  under  parts  pure  yellow,  will  not  hold,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  Honduras  specimens  examined  (three  in 
number) ,  most  of  those  from  Yucatan,  and  some  from  Guatemala, 
have  the  under  parts  exactly  as  pure  yellow  as  in  any  of  the 
South  American  forms. 

Altogether,  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  specimens 
have  been  examined  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
present  paper. 
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FRINGILLID^C    (Supplement). 

BY    ROBERT    RIDOWAY. 

Curator  of  the  Diinsion  of  Birth,  U.  S.  Xatioual  Museum . 

(Bv  permission  of  the  Secretarv  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution.) 

Melospiza  melodia  kenaiensis,  subsp.  nov. 
Kenai  Song  Sparrow. 

Intermediate  between  M.  in.  caurina  and  M.  m.  insiiruis ;  larger  than  the 
former,  with  upper  parts  more  uniform  in  color  (streaks  on  back,  etc., 
less  distinct)  ;  smaller  than  the  latter,  with  pileum  browner  and  streaks 
on  chest,  etc.,  darker.  Adult  male:  Wing,  3.02-3.15  (3.0S);  tail,  2.84- 
2.86  (2.85)  ;  exposed  culmen,  0.52-0.56  (0.54) ;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  0.28- 
0.30  (029);  tarsus,  1.02;  middle  toe,  0.73-0.75  (0.74).  Adult  female: 
Wing,  3.08;  tail,  2.97;    exposed  culmen,  0.55;    tarsus,   i.cx);    middle    toe, 

0.71. 

Coast  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  from  east  side  of  Cook's  Inlet  to 
Prince  William  Sound. 

Type,  No.  131730,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus  ,  $  ad..  Port  Graham,  Cook's  Inlet, 
Alaska,  April  9,  1892  ;  C.  \\.  Townsend. 
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Passerella   iliaca   insularis,    subsp.   nov.     Kodiak    Fox 

Sparrow. 

Similar  to  P.  i.  unalaschetisis  but  much  browner  and  more  uniform 
above  (back,  etc.,  warm  sepia),  spots  on  chest,  etc.,  larger  and  much 
deeper  brown,  and  under  tail-coverts  more  slronglv  tinged  with  buff. 

Kodiak  Island  (and  Middleton  Island.^),  Alaska,  in  summer;  south  to 
California  in  winter. 

T^'pe.  No.  52475,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  ^  ad.,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  Ma_y  17,  1868; 
F.  Bischoff. 

Passerella    iliaca    annectens,   subsp.    nov.      Yakutat   Fox 

Sparrow. 

Similar  to  P.  i.  insularis  but  smaller  (the  bill  especially)  and  coloration 
slightly  darker;  similar  to  P,  i.  townseudi,  but  the  brown  color  less 
castaneous. 

Coast  of  Alaska,  from  Cross  Sound  to  Prince  William  Sound  (to 
Cook's  Inlet  }) ;   south  in  winter  to  California. 

Type,  No.  170222,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vakutat,  Alaska,  June,  20,  1899; 
R.  Ridgway. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that,  according  to  the  writer's  views, 
the  form  called  P.  i.  unalaschensis  is  restricted  to  the  Shumagin 
Islands  and  Ahiskan  peninsula  (possibly  also  parts  of  the  island 
of  Unalashka)  in  summer.  This  form  is  very  nearly  as  gray  as 
P.  i.  schistacea^  and  closely  resembles  that  subspecies,  but  has  the 
brown  color  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  decidedly  less  rufes- 
cent  and  therefore  less  strongly  contrasted  with  the  brownish  gray 
color  of  back,  etc. 

The  five  subspecies  of  the  Pacific  coast  district,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  have  breeding  ranges  as  follows  :  — 

Passerella  iliaca  unalaschensis,  Shumagin  Islands  and  Alaskan 
Peninsula  ;   I- nalashka  ? 

Passerella  iliaca  insularis.     Kodiak  Island  ;  Middleton   Island  } 

Passerella  iliaca  annectens.  Coast  between  Cross  Sound  and 
Prince  William  Sound;  Kenai  Peninsula.^ 

Passerella  iliaca  tinvnsendi.  Coast  and  islands  between  Cross 
S  )und  and  Dixon  Kntrance. 

Passerella  iliaca  fuli^^inosa.  Coast  and  islands  from  southern 
side  of  Dixon  Entrance  N)  northwestern  Washington  (Olympic 
Mts.,  etc.). 
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THE   CONDITIONS   GOVERNING   BIRD   LIFE   IN 

ARIZONA. 

BY    HERBERT    BROWN. 

The  conditions  governing  bird  life  in  Arizona  are  not  as  else- 
where *  in  the  States.'  This  country  is  but  thinly  settled,  the  big 
towns,  particularly,  being  few  and  far  between.  Outside  of  their 
immediate  vicinity  the  shot  gun  practically  disappears,  and  the 
country  man  and  boy  cut  but  small  figure  in  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  birds.  The  general  aridity  of  the  country  is  such 
that  vast  tracts  of  land  must,  perforce,  remain  forever  uninhab- 
ited. Cattle  interests  are,  however,  a  dominant  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  to  these,  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined, must  be  charged  the  obliteration  of  bird  life  in  the  so- 
called  desert  portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  stock  business  at  one  time  promised  enormous  profits  and 
because  of  this  the  country  was  literally  grazed  to  death.  During 
the  years  1892  and  1893  Arizona  suffered  an  almost  continuous 
drouth,  and  cattle  died  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  From  50  to  90 
per  cent  of  every  herd  lay  dead  on  the  ranges.  The  hot  sun,  dry 
w'inds  and  famishing  brutes  were  fatal  as  fire  to  nearly  all  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  Even  the  cactus,  although  girdled  by  its  millions 
of  spines,  was  broken  down  and  eaten  by  cattle  in  their  mad  frenzy 
for  food.  This  destruction  of  desert  herbage  drove  out  or  killed 
off  many  forms  of  animal  life  hitherto  common  to  the  great  plains 
and  mesa  lands  of  the  Territory.  Cattle  climbed  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains  and  denuded  them  of  every  living  thing 
within  reach.  Often  many  miles  from  water  and  too  weak  to 
reach  it  they  perished  miserably.  I  saw,  later,  what  I  had  never 
expected  to  see  in  Arizona,  Mexicans  gathering  bones  on  the 
ranges  and  shipping  them  to  ('alifornia  for  fertilizing,  purposes. 
I  have  thus  particularized,  for  in  these  dry  hones  can  be  read  the 
passing  of  the  Partridge  from  many  a  broad  mile  of  the  Territorv, 
in  fact  they  practically  disappeared  from  four  fifths  of  the  countrv. 
When  food  and  protection  were  a])undaiit  these  birds  were  i)lt  nti- 
ful  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  (jraiule.     On  the   plains  ami  iu 
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the  valleys  Ganibel's  Partridges  were  evermore  to  be  met  with, 
while  the  Blue  or  Scaled  were  almost  as  common  over  much  of 
the  same  country.  The  Massena,  occupying  the  highest  ranges, 
were,  naturally,  better  protected  and  thus  escaped  the  general 
doom.  They  were,  however,  never  very  numerous  and  soon 
became  exceedingly  rare,  but  when  conditions  again  became  favor- 
able they  seemed  to  recover  from  their  losses  more  readily  than 
did  their  congeners,  and  in  a  few  years  were  again  to  be  found  in 
their  old  time  numbers.  Of  the  Masked  Bob-white  but  little  can 
be  said.  The  few  that  were  then  known  to  exist  dropped  out  of 
sight  altogether  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  last  year  that  I 
could  learn  of  one  being  in  the  country.  At  that  time  two  small 
bunches  were  reported  to  me,  ofie  on  the  upper  Santa  Cruz,  the 
other,  to  my  surprise,  high  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Babo- 
quivari  Mountains.  Heretofore  I  had  never  known  them  to  range 
higher  than  the  foothills. 

Although  the  cattle  industry  is  slowly  recuperating  from  its 
great  loss  it  will  never  again  assume  its  former  proportions,  for 
the  lessons  thus  taught  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  ranges 
were  foolishly  overstocked,  and  thus  many  owners  of  big  herds 
were  financially  ruined  by  their  covetousness,  but  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  it  will  be  vears  before  the  life,  once  so 
common  to  the  desert  countrv,  recovers  from  the  shock.  In  the 
cultivated  valleys,  and  country  adjacent  thereto,  it  is  again  on 
its  feet,  but  the  great  reaches  of  desert  are  still  tenantless.  Sub- 
secjuent  to  the  big  drouth  I  traveled  several  hundred  miles  across 
country  and  did  not  see  a  dozen  Quail  a  day  where  formerly  I 
had  seen  hundreds. 

The  Oambels  are  a  hardy  bird  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
multiply  rapidly,  and,  although  not  susceptible  of  domestication, 
increase  enormously  in  the  cultivated  districts.  In  1889  and  1890 
there  was,  so  I  was  informed  by  the  express  agent,  shipped  out 
of  the  Salt  River  valley  3000  dozens.  In  1887,  I  think,  the  first 
game  law  was  introduced  in  the  territorial  legislature.  The  bill 
originated  in  the  Tucson  Gun  Club,  and  its  purpose  was  largely 
the  protection  of  'Quail,'  but  so  great  a  pest  were  the  birds 
regarded  by  the  ranchmen  in  the  Salt  River  valley  that  the  legis- 
lators from  Maricopa  ('ounty  threatened  to  kill  the  bill  unless  the 
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clause  protecting  '  Quail  *  was  stricken  out.  They  were  therefore 
exempted  from  its  provisions,  but  two  years  later  the  law  was 
amended  in  their  behalf.  Under  a  misapprehension  the  word 
'  partridge '  had  been  allowed  to  stand  and  prosecutions  could 
have  been  had  under  it  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  these 
birds,  but  none  were  instituted  as  conviction  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  Mohawk  valley,  in  Yuma  county,  is  probably  the  most 
prolific  breeding  spot  in  the  Territory.  It  was,  at  one  time,  a 
favorite  place  for  trappers  and  pot-hunters,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  game  law  had  been  amended  that  their  nefarious  practices 
were  broken  up.  In  six  weeks,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  no  less  than 
1300  dozens  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California 
markets.  The  price  at  first  realized,  so  I  was  told  by  the  shippers, 
was  $1.12^  per  dozen,  but  later  60  cents  only  were  realized.  The 
Quail  were  trapped,  their  throats  cut,  then  sacked  and  shipped  by 
express.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  parties  so  engaged  that  he  and 
his  partner  caught  77  dozens  in  one  day.  They  used  eight  traps 
and  baited  with  barley.  Their  largest  catch  in  one  trap,  at  one 
time,  was  1 1  dozens.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature  the 
game  law  was  ai^jain  amended  and  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  to 
trap,  snare  or  ship  Quail  or  Partridges  from  the  Territory.  This 
effectually  stopped  the  merciless  slaughter  of  the  gamiest  bird  in 
Arizona  —  Gambel's  Partridge. 

Carolina,  White-winged,  Inca,  and  Mexican  (Ground  Doves  are 
all  common  to  southern  Arizona.  After  the  drouth,  before  referred 
to,  these  birds  increased  to  larpje  numbers  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, more  especially  the  two  former.  This  was  due  to  no  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  birds,  but  to  lack  of  food  elsewhere. 
They  were  destroyed  by  gunners  in  and  out  of  season.  They 
were,  however,  included  in  the  amended  game  law  of  1897,  and 
are  now  protected  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first 
day  of  June.  Another  month  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  see  them 
through  the  breeding  season.  The  next  legislature  will  be  asked 
to  extend  the  closed  season  to  the  first  of  July. 

In  a  country  so  widely  uninhabited  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
particularize  much  as  to  other  birds,  especially  the  migrants  which 
come  and  go  with  each  recurrent  spring  and  fall.     To  many  of 
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them  Arizona  is  but  a  bridge  to  reach  their  breeding  and  winter 
grounds,  hence  they  are  met  with  here  only  as  travelers  to  the 
north  and  south.  Among  the  summer  residents  I  cannot  say 
there  was  any  appreciable  diminution,  but  it  did  noticeably  change 
the  nesting  habits  of  several  of  the  larger  Thrashers.  Hereto- 
fore they  had  chiefly  made  homes  in  the  different  forms  of  cacti, 
and  when  this  was  broken  down  and  destroyed  they  occupied 
the  next  round  on  the  vegetable  ladder  —  mesquite  and  palo 
verde  trees  and  bushes. 


THE     MOULT    OF     THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     TET- 

RAONID^     (QUAILS,     PARTRIDGES 

AND     GROUSE). 

BY    JONATHAN    DWIGHT,    JR.,    M.  D. 

/.    Fufviamental  Principles  of  Moult  and  of  Plumage. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  plumages 
of  the  Grouse  and  their  allies  variously  known  as  the  Quails, 
Partridges,  Pheasants  and  Ptarmigans,  there  still  is  room  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  their  plumages 
and  their  moults,  from  which  standpoint  little  has  hitherto  been 
attempted.  From  the  comparative  study  of  moult  in  other  groups 
of  birds,  1  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  proper  point  from  which 
to  view  the  subject  in  order  to  comprehend  its  full  significance. 

The  fact  that  the  plumage  of  any  bird  at  a  given  time  is  simply 
one  uf  a  series  following  each  other  during  the  bird's  natural  life, 
is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  new  feather  grows 
fiom  the  same  papilla  as  the  old  one.  Plumage,  which  is  an 
assemblage  of  feathers,  would  be  very  simple  to  understand  if  all 
tlu'  papillae  were  equally  active  at  a  period  of  moult,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  individual  papilla*,  as  well  as  whole  groups  of 
them,  may  remain  dormant  and  thus  produce  the  mixed  plumages 
that  have  been  so  difficult  to  understand  in  many  species  of  birds. 
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As  some  feathers,  chiefly  in  young  birds,  may  survive  several 
periods  of  moult  without  being  renewed,  it  follows  that  a  recog- 
nized stage  of  plumage  may  consist  of  feathers  developed  at  no 
less  than  two  or  three  separate  periods,  and  besides  this  the 
plumage  will  be  modified  by  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  That  there  is  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages 
and  of  moults  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  goes  far  to  explain  problems  of  plumage  which  may  be 
found  either  among  the  Grouse  or  among  distantly  related  birds. 

The  exact  method  of  moulting  in  the  Tetraonid^  has  been 
understood  none  too  well,  and  there  are  some  details  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  has  been  quite  overlooked.  There  are  nearly 
forty  species  and  subspecies  of  these  birds  distributed  among 
ten  genera  accredited  to  North  America,  and  although  there  is 
great  diversity  in  relative  size  and  in  the  patterns  and  colors  of 
their  plumage,  they  differ  little  in  their  moults,  which  conform 
quite  closely  to  those  of  other  birds.     In  an  article  now  in  press 

(Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII,  1900,  pp.   i ,  pll.  i-vii.),  I 

have  shown  in  considerable  detail  how  the  moult  of  Passerine 
species  is  effected,  new  feathers  first  appearing  at  definite  central 
points  in  the  different  feather  tracts  or  pterylae.  The  growth  of 
new  feathers  spreads  so  that  outer  rows  and  extremities  of 
tracts  are  normally  last  to  be  renewed.  This  systematic  replace- 
ment, which  proceeds  so  gradually  that  birds  are  usually  not 
deprived  of  power  of  flight  nor  of  protective  featherings  is  also 
apparent  in  the  Grouse  and  Quails,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  differences  of  pterylosis.  These  differences  have  been  so 
exhaustively  treated  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Clark 
(Froc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXI,  1898,  pp.  641-653,  pll.  xlvii-xlix) 
that  I  need  say  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  except  later  on 
to  designate  briefly  the  points  at  which  new  growth  begins  and 
the  areas  over  which  it  spreads  at  different  perio  !s  of  moult. 

In  my  earlier  study  of  Passerine  specie^,  raending  over  a 
number  of  years,  I  reached  conclusions  that  have  enabled  me  to 
formulate  some  fundamental  principles  governing  plumage  and 
moult  which  my  later  study  of  the  Telraonidx*  and  other  groups 
bears  out  in  every  particular.  As  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  explain  every  plumage  and  every  moult,  I  present 
them  here  before  going  farther.     They  are  as  follows :  — 
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I.  Every  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages  and  of 
moults. 

II.  Moult  is  periodical  systematic  feather  growth. 

III.  Moult  is  complete  or  incomplete. 

IV.  Plumage  is  renewed  by  moult. 

V.  Plumage  is  modified  by  wear. 

A  word  has  already  been  said  about  each  species  having  a 
definite  series  of  plumages  and  of  moults.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  of  every  species  of  Grouse  and  every  species  of  Quail,  plum- 
age being  renewed  by  feather-growth  at  definite  periods  while 
between  them  it  is  subjected  to  all  the  destructive  influences  of 
abrasion  and  fading  which  I  have  summed  up  under  the  word  wear. 
It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  reach  these  conclusions  by  an 
examination  of  the  large  series  of  Tetraonidae  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Curator 
of  Zoology,  Dr.  J,  A.  Allen,  who  has  afforded  me  every  facility. 
I  must  confess  that  the  study  of  moult  from  museum  skins  presents 
many  difficulties.  The  loss  of  feathers  from  the  birds  when  fresh 
and  the  crowding  together  of  parts  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
wings,  obliterates  many  details  or  renders  their  demonstration 
impossible  without  serious  mutilation  of  the  specimens  when  once 
dried.  Fortunately  a  few  specimens  of  Colinus^  Dendragapus 
and  Bonasa  in  my  own  collection  were  studied  before  they  were 
skinned  so  that  I  am  able  in  a  measure  to  make  up  the  serious 
shortcomings  of  dried  skins. 

Before  taking  up  the  Grouse  and  Quails  individually  it  will  be 
well  first  to  consider  their  moults  in  general  and  then  discuss  their 
plumages,  the  same  fundamental  principles  being  applicable  to 
all  of  them. 

Among  the  Tetraonidai  two  distinct  periods  of  moult  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  adults  and  two  others  in  young  birds  occurring  shortly 
after  they  leave  the  nest.  The  one  which  occurs  in  adults  at  the 
end  of  the  breeding  season  is  complete,  just  as  it  is  in  all  species 
of  North  American  birds,  and  is  known  as  the  Postnuptial  Moult; 
the  other,  which  is  seldom  complete  in  any  species  and  in  the 
Tetraonidiii  chiefly  confined  to  a  very  limited  area  of  the  head  and 
throat,  is  known  as  the  Prenuptial  Moult.  In  the  Quails  the 
prenuptial  moult  includes  very  little  beyond  the  sides  of  the  head 
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and  the  black,  white  or  brown  chin  area,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while  in  females  the  renewal  is  still  more  restricted  or  even 
suppressed.  In  the  Grouse,  I  can  find  little  satisfactory  evidence 
of  prenuptial  moult  beyond  the  growth  of  a  few  feathers  about 
the  chin,  except  in  Lagopus^  which  has  the  most  extensive  renewal 
of  any  of  the  Quails  or  the  Grouse.  *  It  is  extremely  easy  to  over- 
look an  incomplete  and  restricted  prenuptial  moult,  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  being  game-birds,  they  are  protected  by  law 
during  most  of  the  year  and  very  few  specimens  taken  at  or  just 
after  this  period  of  moult  have  found  their  way  into  collections. 
There  is,  however,  unquestionable  evidence,  that  this  moult  takes 
place  in  several  species  during  April  and  May,  and  probably  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  of  them. 

Lagopus  alone  is  peculiar  in  having  an  extra  or  supplementary 
postnuptial  moult.  The  conditions  of  life  under  which  this  Arctic 
bird  lives  perhaps  necessitates  this  extra  moult,  which  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  genus  but  appears  to  be  a  regular  feature 
in  the  moult  of  certain  Anatidae.  It  is  a  true  moult  involving  the 
brown  or  dusky  portion  of  the  plumage  already  wholly  renewed  by 
the  regular  and  complete  postnuptial.  It  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  later. 

Adults,  then,  have  two  periods  of  moult  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
species,  while  young  birds  also  have  two  periods  of  moult,  one 
when  they  doff  the  downy  plumage  in  which  they  leave  the  egg, 
the  Postnatal  Moult,  the  other  when  they  assume  winter  plumage, 
the  Post  Juvenal  Moult.  All  species  of  Grouse  and  Quails  at  the 
latter  moult  assume  a  plumage  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  adult.  This  is  true  in  a  large  measure  even  of  Lagopus 
but  here  again  we  find  an  extra  moult  supplementary  to  the  post- 
juvenal,  and,  as  in  the  adult,  limited  in  extent. 

In  speaking  of  moult  the  idea  of  periodicity  must  he  borne  in 
mind.  New  growth  which  occurs  at  any  time  when  one  or  more 
feathers  are  torn  out  is  simply  an  accident.  At  every  period  of 
moult  feather  growth  begins  at  definite  points  and  spreads  system- 
atically from  them.  This  is  what  always  happens  at  any  one  of 
the  series  of  moults  peculiar  to  each  species.  If  the  moult  be 
incomplete,  the  new  growth  ceases  before  it  has  spread  to  its 
usual  limits,  and  very  often  stray  feathers  in  its  path  are  left  over 
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until  another  period.  There  are  all  degrees  of  suppression  in  the 
extent  of  the  areas  involved  by  a  moult  which  is  partial,  like  the 
prenuptial,  and  females  always  renew  more  limited  areas  than  do 
the  males.  The  postnuptial  moult  seldom  leaves  a  trace  of  the 
old  plumaf]je,  nor  as  a  rule  do  the  complete  moults  of  young  birds 
of  any  species  to  whatever  family  they  may  belong. 

A  table  that  I  prepared  to  show  the  relations  existing  between 
pluma.u:es  and  moults  among  Passerine  species  is  with  slight  modi- 
fication applicable  to  the  Grouse  and  Quails.     It  is  as  follows : 


Plumages. 

MouUs. 

I. 

NatJil 

Postnatal 

2. 

Juvenal 

Postjuvenal 

3- 

First  Winter 

First  Prenuptial 

4- 

F'irst  Nuptial 

First  Postnuptial 

5- 

Second  Winter  (adult) 

Second  Prenuptial  (adult) 

6. 

Second  Nuptial  (adi 

..It) 

Second  Postnuptial  (adult) 

etc.,  etc., 

etc.,  etc. 

This  scheme  distinguishes  a  series  of  plumages  followed  by 
moults  which  may  be  complete,  partial,  or  even  suppressed  accord- 
ing to  species,  age,  sex  and  individual.  It  permits  of  a  plumage 
being  called  adult  whenever  evidences  of  immaturity  are  lost,  and 
it  is  applicable  to  the  Tetraonidai  by  recognizing,  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  Lagopus,  the  supplementary  postjuvenal  and  postnuptial 
moults  which  produce  the  white  supplementary  winter  plumage. 
In  all  the  other  Grouse  and  their  allies  the  scheme  is  without 
exception,  save  the  probability  that  the  prenuptial  moult  is 
suppressed  in  some  of  them.  More  material  must  be  examined 
to  determine  this,  for  as  the  feathers  of  these  birds  suffer  compar- 
atively little  wear,  owing  to  their  structure,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
a  prenuptial  moult  limited  to  a  few  feathers  about  the  head. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  different 
plumages  at  the  periods  of  moult  will  be  gained  by  taking  each 
up  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears:  — 

I.  X,jtii/  Doivti.  —  The  early  history  of  this  first  stage  of 
plumage  must  be  sought  within  the  e^^g,  but  we  need  only  begin 
at  the  time  when  the  chick  emerges  from  the  shell.  The  young 
of  all  tile  Tetraonidx'  are  densely  covered  at  this  stage  with  a 
downy  plumage.       Upon  the  individual   feathers  of    this    down, 
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which  among  other  birds  varies  in  structure  according  to  family, 
several  names  have  been  bestowed,  one  of  the  latest  being  neos- 
soptile,  in  contradistinction  to  teleoptile,  the  name  applicable  to 
every  later  feather  (see  Gadow,  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds, 
1893,  p.  243),  although  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  proposes  the  name 
mesoptile  for  the  first  feather  which  succeeds  to  the  neossoptile. 
(See  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
1899,  part  III,  p.  424.)  The  structure  of  the  natal  down  resem- 
bles that  of  the  barbs  or  rami  of  the  succeeding  feathers  with 
which  its  filaments  are  continuous,  being  gathered  into  bundles  at 
the  apices  of  the  new  feathers.  All  the  Grouse  and  Quails  at 
this  stage  are  very  similar,  being  everywhere  yellowish  or  grayish 
and  immaculate  below,  and  mottled  on  the  back  and  head  with 
various  shades  of  chestnut  and  black,  with  a  dusky  mark  behind 
the  eye.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  ruff  on  the  nape,  and  in  species  which 
later  have  a  crest,  a  tuft  of  longer  down  may  mark  the  spot  where  it 
will  appear.  The  chicks  run  about  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  and  within  a  few  days  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  suc- 
ceeding plumage,  which  is  rapidly  assumed  by  a  complete  post- 
natal moult.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  this  second  plumage,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
Juvenal. 

2.  Juvenal  Pluvtage.  —  The  first  signs  of  this  second  stage 
(the  feathers  of  which  have  been  called  mesoptiles  and  differ  in 
structure  from  the  teleoptiles  of  adults)  will  he  found  near  the 
middle  of  each  wing,  where  the  remiges  and  their  coverts  appear 
extending  in  both  directions  from  the  carpus  so  that  the  distal 
and  the  proximal  members  of  the  scries  are  latest  in  their 
development.  It  is  well  to  notice  here  that  in  all  subsequent 
moults  involving  the  wings  the  progress  of  the  moult  corresponds 
approximately  in  matter  of  time  to  the  order  of  development  here 
indicated.  The  first  tract  to  show  any  moult  is  usually  the  alar, 
beginning  with  the  proximal  primary  (always  the  tenth  among  the 
Grouse  and  Quails),  the  moult  proceeding  distaily,  until  about 
four  primaries  have  fallen  out  when  it  proceeds  proximally  towards 
the  body.  The  Tetraonidx'  have  one  striking  characteristic  that 
seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked.  The  two  distal  primaries 
do  not  develop  until  the  rest  of  the  series  of  remiges   (except  the 
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innermost  secondaries)  is  well  developed,  and  their  growth  is  so 
slow  that  the  primary  adjacent  (the  third)  is  often  free  of  the 
persistent  scale-like  sheath,  the  remains  of  its  follicle,  before  the 
quills  of  these  two  feathers  have  lost  their  pulpy  look.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  postjuvenal  moult,  beginning  with  the  loss  of 
the  tenth  primary  often  before  they  are  grown,  reaches  them  in 
some  cases  before  they  have  lost  their  signs  of  immaturity.  They 
are  not  moulted,  but  retained  for  a  twelvemonth,  while  the  rest 
of  the  remiges  are  renewed  by  tiie  postjuvenal  moult.  The  distal 
pairs  of  primaries  therefore  belong  to  the  juvenal  plumage,  while 
the  rest  are  truly  a  part  of  the  first  winter  dress.  This  peculiarity 
is  not  at  all  striking  among  the  brown-quilled  species,  but  in  Laga- 
pHS  it  has  doubtless  occasioned  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  have  prevailed  regarding  the  moult  of  the  Ptarmigans.  In 
these  birds  the  two  distal  primaries  are  white  when  first  developed, 
while  the  rest  of  the  remiges  are  brown  until  renewed  by  white 
ones  at  the  postjuvenal  moult. 

The  next  point  at  which  new  feather  growth  begins  in  the 
chick  is  on  either  side  of  the  breast,  spreading  backwards  along 
the  sides,  and  a  little  later  new  featiiers  appear  on  the  back 
at  tiie  root  of  the  neck,  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and 
at  the  middle  part  of  the  humeral  and  femoral  tracts.  The  teii- 
dency  is  to  spread  backwards  with  new  points  of  departure  ante- 
riorly on  the  forehead,  throat,  chin  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
posteriorly  on  the  rump,  flanks  and  abdomen.  The  wing-coverts 
reach  their  full  develo|)ment  in  advance  of  the  remiges  and  before 
the  body  plumage,  the  greater  and  lesser  in  advance  of  the  median, 
and  the  upi)er  coverts  before  the  lower.  The  chin  and  throat, 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  mid-abdomen  and  tarsi  are  late  in  losing 
the  downy  plumage  and  the  rectiices  are  also  late  in  their  devel- 
opment. The  same  relative  order  of  n  newal  is  observable  in 
later  moults,  plumage  being  renewed  in  very  nearly  the  same 
order  in  which  it  originally  grew.  Renewal  is  very  systematic  in 
birds  and  if  certain  feathers  of  a  tract  or  of  a  series  have  already 
been  moulted,  it  is  not  difhcuit.to  predict  wlun  and  where  the 
next  feather  will  have  its  place  taken  by  a  new  cjue,  provided  the 
laws  which  ;4overn  moult,  the  distribution  of  the  feather  tracts  and 
the  peculiarities  of  species  under  consideration  are  known. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  a  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Juvenal  plumage.  Birds  about  one  third  grown  will  still  have 
downy  chins,  foreheads  and  abdomen  and  the  tail  barely  showing, 
while  the  plumage  elswhere  is  well  developed,  except  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  row  of  remiges,  where  the  quills  are  only  partly 
grown.  At  about  this  time,  the  first  signs  of  the  postjuvenal 
moult  may  be  found  in  the  replacement  of  the  tenth  primary  by  a 
new  one,  the  first  of  the  winter  plumage.  This  moult  may  in- 
volve five  or  six  primaries  before  it  is  noticeable  upon  the  body 
at  either  side  of  the  breast.  Birds  are  about  one  half  grown 
when  this  point  of  development  is  reached,  perhaps  three  weeks 
or  so  old. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  juvenal  plumage  to  resemble  somewhat 
that  of  the  adult  female,  the  sexes,  as  a  rule,  not  being  certainly 
distinguishable,  both  wearing,  for  instance  in  the  crested  species, 
a  crest  that  is  usually  brown,  which  in  the'  adult  would  be  black. 
All  colors  are  apt  to  be  duller  than  those  of  the  next  plumage, 
more  uniformly  colored,  sometimes  slightly  barred  or  mottled 
feathers  preceding  the  rich  tints  of  the  winter  dress,  which  is 
practically  alike  in  the  young  and  old  of  nearly  all  species. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage. — This  third  stage  is  reached  by  a 
postjuvenal  moult  which  is  complete  except  for  the  retention  of 
the  two  distal  primaries  of  each  wing,  and  the  plumage  assumed 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  any  of  the  species  from  that  of 
the  adults  in  winter  pluma<:;e.  The  completeness  of  the  postju- 
venal moult  and  the  early  acquisition  of  adult  plumage  simplifies 
all  questions  of  plumage  except  in  the  Ptarmigans.  They,  how- 
ever, assume  a  dress  which  is  white  except  upon  the  head,  throat, 
outer  part  of  the  sides  and  the  hack.  The  supplementary  postju- 
venal moult  peculiar  to  them  follows  quickly  and  involves  only  the 
feathers  of  the  dark  areas.  As  the  postjuvenal  itself  is  scarcely 
complete  before  the  supplementary  one  begins,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  plumage  made  up  of  feathers  of  three  ditlerent  periods  of 
growth  should  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  explanation  of 
the  phases  of  dress  through  which  these  birds  pass,  there  being  a 
preliminary  and  a  supplementary  stage  of  the  winter  plumage. 
The  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  line  between  the  different  stages  of 
plumage  which,  especially  in  the  young  bird,  almost  insensibly 
blend  one  into  the  other. 
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Any  autumn  bird  that  shows  remains  of  the  follicles  about  the 
two  distal  primaries  and  one  or  two  mature  feathers  intervening 
between  them  and  newly  developed  primaries  further  on  in  the 
series  may  always  be  set  down  as  a  youn<]j  bird.  In  the  adult 
the  moult  proceeds  uniformly  from  the  tenth  to  the  first,  so  that 
if  the  two  distal  show  immaturity  and  the  remainder  are  all  fully 
grown,  the  bird  may  be  set  down  as  an  adult.  This  is  true  of  all 
the  Quails  and  all  the  Grouse. 

The  first  winter  plumage  assumed,  according  to  species,  during 
September,  October  and  November,  is  worn  until  the  following 
April  or  May  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ptarmigans  of  northern  lati- 
tudes even  into  June,  when  either  a  prenuptial  moult  of  limited 
extent  takes  place  or  a  bird  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  first 
nuptial  plumage  without  moult,  and  by  wear  alone. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  This  is  a  fourth  stage  which  is 
chiefly  the  first  winter  plumage  plus  an  inconspicuous  amount 
of  wear,  but  a  limited  prenuptial  moult  renews  a  small  part  of  the 
old  plumage.  The  Quails  and  Grouse,  most  of  them,  assume  new 
feathers  limited  to  the  throat  patch  of  white,  black  or  buff,  which 
come  in  of  very  nearly  the  same  color  and  pattern  as  the  old,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  head  and  forehead.  The  Ptarmigans  assume 
dark  feathers  over  larger  areas,  only  the  wings,  tail,  abdomen  and 
flanks  remaining  white,  but  the  individual  variation  is  considerable. 

This  dress  is  commonly  known  as  the  breeding  plumage.  Just 
as  soon  as  a  pair  of  birds  have  started  their  brood  in  life,  they 
undergo  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  male  beginning  the  process 
in  advance  of  the  female.  The  Arctic  Ptarmigans  may  begin  early 
in  July,  the  (irouse  and  the  Quails  usually  in  August  or  perhaps 
September,  in  some  cases.  This  moult  is  invariably  complete 
with  the  |)()ssible  exception  of  a  few  feathrrs,  and  the  slight  diff^er- 
ences  between  old  and  young  which  may  have  persisted  up  to  this 
period  are  now  practically  obliterated  and  all  subsequent  plumages 
mav  be  called  adult.  The  vear  old  Ptarmi^^ans,  like  the  birds 
of  the  previous  autumn,  assume  a  j)lum.ige  reddish  or  dusky 
over  the  superior  and  anterior  regions  of  the  body,  and  a  supple- 
mentary first  postnuptial  moult  takes  place  by  which  the  dark 
areas  are  renewed  by  white. 

5.  ScYond  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage. —  As    I   have  just  pointed 
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out,  this  fifth  stage  is  reached  through  the  first  postnuptial  moult, 
the  Ptarmigans  alone  assuming  a  supplementary  winter  dress  by 
an  extra  moult  of  limited  extent.  Differences  of  plumage 
between  young  and  old  now  wholly  vanish,  except  that  at  later 
moults,  with  age,  colors  are  sup|x>sed  to  deepen,  but  the  actual 
age  of  a  bird  becomes  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Birds  in  this  dress 
can  be  told  from  birds  of  the  year  by  osteoic^cal  and  histo- 
logical characters,  but  there  is  often  nothing  characteristic  in 
their  plumage. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Xuptial  Plumage. —  Like  the  first  nuptial  this 
plumage  may  be  only  that  of  the  winter  plus  wear  (as  it  is  in  many 
females)  or  it  may  be  partly  renewed  by  an  incomplete  prenuptial 
moult  confined  to  insignificant  areas  about  the  head,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ptarmigans,  extending  over  larger  areas.  It  maybe  distin- 
guished from  the  first  nuptial  in  a  very  few  cases  only  and  passes 
into  that  of  the  third  winter  by  a  complete  postnuptial  moult. 

So  it  is  that  plumages  and  moults  will  follow  each  other  during 
the  lifetime  of  a  bird  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  systematic 
and  harmonious  workings  of  natural  fundamental  laws  will  go  far 
towards  dispelling  the  hazy  ideas  that  have  prevailed  regarding 
both  plumage  and  moult. 


//.  Moult  of  the  Indh  idual  Species. 
Colinus  virginianus  {Linn.).     Bob-white. 

Natal Daicn. —  Above  chiefly  chestnut,  butt  on  sides  of  head 
with  black  streak  behind  the  eye.  Below  grayish  buff,  palest  on 
chin,  browner  on  the  sides.  There  is  a  dearth  of  specimens 
showing  the  transition  into  the  next  plumage. 

fuvenal  Pluma:^t\  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal  moult. 
Above  dull  brown,  the  feathers  with  white  shaft-lines  \\idening 
at  the  tip,  the  feathers  of  the  n.ipe  and  back  with  terminal  black 
spots  on  the  inner  webs;  crown  dusky,  gray  laterally  without 
shaft-lines,  rump  pale  brown  with  faint  whiti>h  edgings.  Wings 
and  tail  dull  mouse  gray  with  pale  huff-motiled  edgings  on  the 
primaries,  whitish  mottling  on  tlie  rectrices :  the  secondaries  and 
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their  coverts  a  dull  reddish  brown  indistinctly  barred  with  buff 
bordered  with  dull  black,  the  inner  members  black  terminally 
edged  with  rich  buff.  Below  dull  gray  on  throat,  breast  and  sides, 
the  feathers  with  white  shaft-streaks,  the  abdomen  dull  white  and 
the  chin  clear  white  bordered  posteriorly  with  the  dusky  tipped 
buff  feathers  of  a  throat  band.  Broad  line  below  eye  dull  black, 
lores  and  superciliary  stripe  dull  white  or  buff.  Males  are  apt 
to  be  richer  colored  than  are  females  and  with  grayer  tails, 
whiter  chins,  blacker  throat  bands  and  often  a  slight  dusky 
barring  on  the  breast.  A  half  dozen  birds  in  my  own  collection 
show  the  change  into  first  winter  dress.  No.  883,  ^f ,  Connec- 
ticut, Oct.  22,  and  No.  2044,  9 ,  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  have  not  yet 
entirely  lost  the  natal  down  of  the  chin.  They  have  recently 
lost  the  tenth  and  ninth  primaries,  the  new  ones  of  the  winter 
dress  being  mere  pin  points.  In  neither  of  them  have  the  two 
distal  primaries  pushed  much  beyond  their  follicles  and  in  No. 
2044  the  third  has  barely  reached  its  full  development ;  other- 
wise they  are  in  full  juvenal  dress.  Nos.  2041,  J  ,  2042,  <f ,  and 
2043,  9,  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  are  further  advanced,  still  having 
the  white  throats  of  the  juvenal  but  with  four  primaries  and  a  few 
body  feathers  of  the  winter  dress.  No.  6236,  9  ?,  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  and  No.  6759,  cf  ?New  York,  Oct.  17,  are  still  further 
advanced,  the  only  remaining  remiges  of  the  juvenal  dress  being 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth,  together  with  the  distal  pair,  as  yet  not  fully  grown.  The 
winter  plumage  is  coming  in  at  the  usual  points  on  the  body. 

First  Winter  /^/umai^^t'^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  distal  pairs  of  primaries  of  each  wing. 
Young  ])irds  and  old  become  practically  indistinguishable  al- 
though the  young  bird  tends  to  less  barring  below  and  the  white 
has  a  buff  tinge,  the  colors  above  being  duller  with  paler  edgings. 
In  the  male  the  white  juvenal  chin  is  replaced  by  a  purer  white, 
in  the  female  by  a  rich  buff,  the  sexes  now  being  distinctly 
differentiated  for  the  first  time.  1  have  several  specimens  in  my 
collection  completing  the  postjuvenal  moult.  No.  860,  9  -,  Connec- 
ticut, Oct.  10,  is  in  full  winter  body  plumage,  the  first  and  second 
primaries  show  no  evidences  of  growth,  the  third  is  old  and  the 
fourth  a  mere  pin  point,  the  fifth  nearly  grown  and  the  rest  of 
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the  series  new.     They  differ  from  the  juvenal  quills  in  being 
edged  with  pinkish  buff ;  the  rectrices,  largely  grown,  are  clear 
gray  with  little  or  none  of  the  white  mottling  of  the  juvenal  dress 
No.  6262,  9  ,  New  York,  November  4,  is  at  abc  '  same  stage 

of  development,  the  tail  and  chin  rather  less  advanced.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  cite  specifically  other  specimens,  as  the 
changes  I  have  indicated  are  perfectly  demonstrated  by  those 
already  referred  to  by  number. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  This  is  evidently  acquired  .by  a  very 
limited  or  incomplete  prenuptial  moult  occurring  in  May.  New 
feathers  of  the  same  color* and  pattern  as  the  old  grow  upon  the 
white  chin,  including  its  black  border,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  the  forehead.  Birds  taken  at  the  right  season  to  show 
this  are  extremely  rare  in  collections,  as  it  is  contrary  to  law  to 
shoot  game  birds  out  of  season.  There  are  three  specimens,  how- 
ever (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  25876,  $,  and  26493,  9,  Pennsylvania, 
May,  and  No.  55354,  (?,  South  Carolina,  June  4),  showing  new 
growth,  which  is  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage.,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult  chiefly  in  September.  A  male  in  my  collection,  No. 
2040,  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  is  in  nearly  full  winter  plumage,  the 
three  outer  primaries  old  and  worn,  the  fourth  only  about  one 
half  grown,  while  the  rectrices  and  some  feathers  of  the  chin  are 
not  yet  fully  developed. 

Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  pre- 
nuptial moult,  as  in  the  young  bird.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  this  and  later  pluma<]jes,  which  are  simply  repetitions  of 
each  other,  one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter.  Wear  is  not  an 
important  factor  and  produces  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
plumage,  most  of  which  is  worn  for  an  entire  year. 

Colinus  virginianus  floridanus  (Coucs).    Florida  Bob-white. 

The  plumages  and  moults  are  like  those  of  virginianus,  the 
prenuptial  moult  occurring  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season. 
Most  of  the  specimens  I  have  seen  are  winter  birds,  taken  not 
later  than  March,  before  the  prenuptial  moult  would  be  expected 
to  occur.     However,  a  male  from  Nassau,  Bahama  Islands  (Amer. 
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Mus.  No.  35471,  March  22)  shows  considerable  renewal  about 
the  forehead,  sides  of  head,  chin,  and  jugulum,  and  several  Florida 
birds  in  Mr.  Sennett's  collection  show  new  growth  in  April  and 
May. 

Colinus  virginianus  texanus    {Laivr,).      Texan  Bob-white. 

The  plumages  and  moults  evidently  correspond  to  those  of 
virginianus.  Two  males  taken  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  55001,  April  22,  and  No.  55002,  April  24) 
both  show  new  feathers  growing  about  the  chin  and  head  and  a 
number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  B.  Sennett 
show  a  prenuptial  moult,  extending  from  March  into  May.  The 
Juvenal  plumage  is  browner  than  in  virginianus. 

Colinus  ridgwayi  Breivster.     Masked  Bob-white. 

The  material  examined  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  reach 
any  positive  conclusions.  The  ruddy  breast  and  black  throat  are 
evidently  assumed  at  the  postjuvenal  moult. 

Oreortyx  pictus    (Dongl.).     Mountain  Partridge. 

*'  **      plumiferus  ( 6^^;/////) .     Plumed  Partridge. 

''  "      confinis  Anthony.     San  Pedro  Partridge. 

The  material  1  have  examined  is  limited  but  conclusive,  show- 
ing the  (lilTerent  stages  occurring  as  follows  : 

A^itiil  Down.  —  A  broad  stripe  of  rich  chestnut  runs  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tail  bordered  on  cither  side  by  narrow  pale  buff 
stripes,  the  sides  and  wings  being  mottled  with  dusky  chestnut ; 
a  dark  line  behind  the  eye.  Below  uniform  yellowish  white,  palest 
on  the  chin  and  bufT  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  A  specimen  oi pic- 
tus in  my  collection  (No.  4947,  Oregon,  May  27)  has  the  middle 
nuinbers  of  the  remigcs  just  developing  with  the  tuft  of  natal 
down  at  their  apices.  The  di.stal  pairs  are  not  in  view.  Another 
bird  representing  /"luwiferus  (No.  3897,  9,  I'resno  County,  Cali- 
fornia, August  4)  is  more  advanced  though  still  a  nu-re  chick  and 
retaining  natal  down  on  head  and  thrt)at. 

Jui'cnnl   Plumage^    accpiired    by    a    complete    postnatal    moult. 
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Above  grayish  brown  with  dark  markings  and  dull  white  speck- 
ling, the  neck  and  head  clear  gray  with  a  little  white  speckling ; 
crest  dull  brown  with  indistinct  buff  barring.  Below  gray  with 
whitish  edgings,  chin  chiefly  white,  the  flanks  and  crissum  chest- 
nut tinged.  Sexes  practically  alike.  Two  birds  in  my  collection, 
No.  3895,  ^,  Tacumba  Valley,  California,  July  4,  and  No.  3896, 
9 ,  San  Gabriel  Mts.,  California,  Aug.  4,  have  assumed  a  few 
body  feathers  of  the  first  winter  dress.  In  neither  are  the  two 
distal  primaries  fully  developed  while  the  postjuvenal  moult  has 
advanced  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixth.  The  rich  brown  feathers 
of  the  winter  dress  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  flanks,  their 
origin  being  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

Jurs/  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  except  the  distal  pairs  of  primaries.  Birds  become  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  adults  and  the  females  not  very 
different  from  the  males  but  with  duller  colors  and  smaller, 
browner  crests. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  The  material  exaimined  does  not 
show  whether  a  prenuptial  moult  takes  place  or  not.  It  probably 
does  and  is  limited  to  the  head  as  in  the  other  Partridges. 

Later  plumages  are  but  repetitions  of  the  last  two. 

Callipepla  squamata  {Vig^.     Scaled  Partriikje. 

"  **         castanogastris(/y/r7«:'j/.).     Chestnut- 

bellied  Scaled  Partridge. 

I  have  examined  about  150  specimens  of  these  two  forms, 
which  show  the  plumages  and  moults  at  nearly  all  stages. 
Fading  is  more  apparent  than  in  any  of  the  Quails. 

N^atal  Down.  —  Several  specimens  have  partly  assumed  the 
Juvenal  dress  but  the  down  of  the  head  and  throat  indicates  a 
brown  dress  mottled  above  and  whitish  below. 

Juvenal  Plumage.^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  similar  to  C.  californica  but  paler  and  more  streaked,  In  low 
grayer  mottled  with  dull  white.  Numerous  specimens  show  the 
change  into  the  next  plumage. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,   excepting   the   two   outer    primaries,   as   is   usual   in   this 
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family.  Young  and  old  become  indistinguishable  and  males 
and  females  may  now  be  told  apart  by  the  plumage  for  the  first 
time. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage^  acquired  by  an  incomplete  prenuptial 
moult  restricted  to  the  head  and  throat,  an  occasional  new  feather 
showing  elsewhere.  There  are  a  number  of  birds  of  both  sexes 
with  new  feather  growth  apparent  in  April  and  May. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult  which  is  well  illustrated  by  specimens;  a  male 
from  Arizona  (Am.  Mus.  No.  56526,  August  15)  has  renewed 
seven  primaries  and  ei^ht  secondaries,  together  with  half  grown 
median  rectrices,  and  much  of  the  body  plumage  except  part  of 
breast,  nape,  head,  throat  and  chin  and  some  of  the  back  and 
rump;  two  females  from  the  same  locality  (Am.  Mus.  No.  56527, 
Aug.  26,  and  No.  56529,  Sept.  6)  are  both  less  advanced,  only 
the  ninth  and  tenth  primaries  being  new.  Later  plumages  and 
moults  are  repetitions  of  earlier  ones. 


Callipepla   californica    {Sliauf).     California    Partridge. 

vallicola  Ridg.     Valley  Partridge. 


ti 


The  two  forms  of  this  bird  are  fairly  represented  by  specimens 
I  have  examined. 

Dounty  Plunuigc. —  Above,  rich  brown,  mottled  on  the  sides 
with  dusky  brown;  a  dark  line  behind  the  eye.  Below,  dull 
white  somewhat  tinged  with  butT.  The  form  Viillicola  is  possibly 
grayer  at  this  stage.  The  chicks  are  not  very  obviously  different 
from  those  oi  Orcortyx. 

Juveniil  Plunuige,  accjuired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayi>h  brown  with  dusky  and  whitish  edgings  on  the 
back  and  wing-coverts;  nape  gray  with  faint  whitish  shaft-streaks 
and  dusky  ed^^ings.  Helow,  gray  with  whitish  edgings,  producing 
a  barred  •^.-lYect.  A  California  bird  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  61062,  9, 
July  3)  still  retains  the  (hiwny  head,  the  first  or  distal  primary  is 
a  mere  pin  feather,  the  second  is  half  grown,  the  third  and  fourth 
show  remains  of  their  follicles,  and  the  rest  are  grown  except  the 
inner  inoinbcrs  of  the  series.      .\  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  61063, 
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July  3)  is  much  farther  advanced,  the  chin  being  clothed,  the 
under  wing-coverts  replacing  the  down,  the  dusky  chestnut  crest 
appearing,  and  the  renewal  of  the  remiges  by  the  postjuvenal 
moult  has  involved  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  remiges. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Young  birds  are  now 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  adults,  the  colors,  however,  are  not 
so  deep. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult, 
limited  to  the  fore  parts  of  the  head  and  throat.  Several  Cali- 
fornia specimens,  male  and  female,  illustrate  this  (Am.  Mus. 
No.  61053,  ^,  May  7,  No.  61055,  <f ,  May  9,  No.  61058,  ^f. 
May  20,  and  No.  61059,  9  ,  May  23). 

Later  plumages  are  only  repetitions  of  winter  and  summer 
dress. 

Callipepla  gambeli  {Gamlef),     Gambel's  Partrilge. 

A  fine  series  of  about  150  specimens  examined  illustrates  all 
the  plumages  and  moults  of  this  species. 

Natal  Dtnifu.  —  Very  similar  to  Callipepla  californica.  Above, 
the  crown  is  pale  brown  bordered  by  pale  buff  lateral  stripes,  the 
back  nearly  black  and  a  dusky  line  behind  the  eye.  Below,  dull 
white,  sides  of  head  and  an  indistinct  collar  buff.  A  chick 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  51426,  Arizona,  June  6)  shows  eight  of  the  ten 
primaries  just  breaking  from  their  follicles,  most  of  the  second- 
aries being  at  a  similar  stage  of  development. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Until  the  plumage  of  the  nape  appears  the  birds  are. almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  Callipepla  cali/orniia.  This  region  is  then 
uniformly  gray  with  more  distinct  shaft-streaks  and  no  dusky 
borders  as  in  calijornica.  A  number  of  specimens  show  different 
stages  of  this  plumage.  Two  especially  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29619, 
(f ,  Arizona,  July  9,  and  No.  51413,  9  ,  July  12)  show  the  juvenal 
plumage  well  advanced  and  the  postjuvenal  moult,  beginning  with 
the  tenth  primary  before  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  grown. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.    Young  and  old  become 
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indistinguishable,  males  assuming  the  black  throat  and  crest, 
females  the  browner  dress.  A  male  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29637, 
Arizona,  October  11)  is  acquiring  a  few  black  feathers  of  the 
chin  patch  and  the  chestnut  feathers  of  the  flanks,  while  the 
postjuvenal  moult  in  the  wing  has  reached  the  sixth  primary, 
the  two  distal  still  retaining  their  follicles.  A  female  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  29634,  Arizona,  October  9)  is  largely  in  first  winter 
plumage,  the  only  old  feathers  of  the  remiges  being  the  third 
and  the  three  proximal;  a  new  blue-gray  tail  has  replaced  the 
mottled  one  of  the  juvenal  plumage. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult 
limited  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  head  and  throat.  Numerous 
specimens  illustrate  it.  The  black  throat  and  its  white  border 
are  renewed  by  feathers  of  the  same  color.  The  moult  appears 
to  take  place  in  Arizona  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial  moult. 

Later  plumages  are  like  those  already  described. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae  (  Vig.).     MassExNa  Partridge. 

A  fine  series  of  twenty-seven  specimens  illustrates  well  the  dif- 
ferent plumages,  especially  of  the  youni^  bird. 

Natal  Doivn.  —  Above  chestnut  or  rusty  brown,  in  the  median 
line,  mottled  with  dull  black  and  bordered  with  buff ;  a  dusky  line 
behind  the  eye.      Below  dull  white,  palest  on  the  chin. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Both  sexes  now  resemble  the  adult  female,  being  streaked,  but 
without  the  pinkish  tint  of  the  back  and  are  black-spotted  below 
with  white  shaft-streaks.  A  male  (Anici.  Mus.  No.  58934,  Ari- 
zona, September  12)  still  shows  down  on  the  throat  and  sides  of 
the  head.  The  juvenal  rectrices  are  partly  grown,  the  primaries 
are  pulpy,  the  distal  pair  not  yet  visible,  and  the  inner  secondaries 
are  still  only  partly  developed.  A  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No. 
^6536,  Mexico,  October  12)  has  assumed  the  dull  white  throat  of 
the  juvenal  dress  and  shows  the  postjuvenal  moult,  which  has 
already  involved  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  of  the  remiges  ;  the 
distal  pair  are  not  yet  fully  grown.     Several  other  specimens  show 
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the  transition  into  first  winter  plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29612, 
9  ,  Arizona,  Nov.  i ;  No.  56538,  ^f ,  Mexico,  Sept.  19,  and  others). 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries. 

One  male  is  in  nearly  full  plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  35225, 
Arizona,  November  20) ,  the  first  and  second  primaries  full  grown, 
the  third  one  half  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  new  except  one 
or  two  of  the  proximal  secondaries.  Males  assume  the  rich  and 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  adult,  now  first  being  distinctly  differen- 
tiated from  the  females  which  are  streaked  and  spotted  and  decid- 
edly pinkish. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  There  is  a  limited  prenuptial  moult 
as  shown  by  specimens  in  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sennett's  series. 

Subsequent  plumages  are  only  repetitions  of  those  already 
described. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


REPORT    OF    THE    A.    O.    U.    COMMITTEE   ON    PRO- 
TECTION   OF    NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  most  important  one  to  those 
interested  in  the  furthering  of  bird  protection,  particularly  to  the 
members  of  your  Committee. 

During  the  years  1896  and  1897,  largely  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  VVm.  Dutcher,  then  chairman  of  this  Committee, 
the  cause  of  bird  protection  was  ]>rought  prominently  before 
women's  clubs  and  similar  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  arousing  a  general  interest  in  the  subject 
and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  efforts  was  shown  in  Mr.  Dutcher's 
reports  and  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  your  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  covered  by  our  last  report.  Audubon 
Societies,  organized  for  bird  protection  and  the  encouragement  of 
bird  study,  have  sprung   up   on    every  hand,  and    nearly  every 
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person  in  touch  with  the  public  press  is  to-day  acquainted  with 
the  movement  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  their  exclusion 
from  millinery.  The  matter  has  also  extended  to  the  schools 
with  most  encouraging  results. 

While  we  cannot  expect  immediate  success  in  all  our  efforts 
for  bird  protection,  the  arousal  and  extension  of  this  sentiment 
will  ultimately  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  even  to-day  so 
widespread  is  the  interest  in  wild  bird  life  that  no  serious  out- 
rage can  be  perpetrated  without  arousing  a  host  of  protests. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  and 
so  great  the  demand  upon  your  Committee,  that  we  recommended 
in  the  last  report  the  establishment  of  a,  magazine  which  should 
be  the  organ  of  these  societies  and  serve  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  immense  membership  in  touch  with  their  work.  The  idea  was 
realized  almost  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  *  Bird-Lore,'  ably 
edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  which  has  fully  justified  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  advocates.  The  Audubon  Society  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  serves  to  unite 
these  organizations  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  central  bureau  of 
information  upon  this  line  of  work.  This  relieves  your  Committee 
of  a  great  burden  of  correspondence  which  it  must  soon  have  been 
quite  unable  to  attend  to,  and  permits  it  to  turn  its  attention  to 
general  matters  which  belong  more  strictly  to  its  scope. 

We  may  therefore  refer  those  interested  in  the  Audubon  Soci- 
eties to  the  pages  of  '  Hird-Lore,'  merely  saying  that  these 
organizations  have  continued  to  increase  both  in  influence  and 
membership,  and  that  since  our  last  report  additional  State  Soci- 
eties have  been  established  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  California. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  publication  office  for  Audubon 
Society  literature  is  still  as' much  desired  as  ever;  but  unfortunately 
no  serious  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
inclination  seems  stronger  than  ever  and  we  trust  that  some  defi- 
nite steps  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Audubon 
Societies  has  there  been  such  a  general  use  of  birds  in  millinery 
as  during  the  present  winter,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  common  sense  producing  any  effect  upon  fashion. 
Nevertheless  the  protest  against  birds  in  millinery  was  never  so 
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Strong,  especially  among  the  rising  generation,  and  the  growing 
feeling  on  all  sides  that  it  is  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste  to  wear  birds, 
will  inevitably  make  the  present  fashion  one  of  short  duration. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  efforts  are  being  constantly  made 
by  dealers  to  obtain  birds  from  various  parts  of  this  country, 
especially  where  it  can  be  done  without  breaking  the  laws. 

Information  has  reached  your  Committee  of  large  quantities  of 
Grebe  breasts  collected  in  western  America,  and  of  offers  which 
have  been  made  to  fishermen  along  the  New  England  coast  to 
enlist  their  services  in  collecting  Terns. 

The  recent  demand  for  single  quilb  has  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  innumerable  Hawks,  Owls,  Eagles,  and  Pelicans,  and  now  the 
demand  is  largely  supplied  from  the  Turkey  Vulture,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  most  disgusting  birds  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  of  our  Committee  writes  me  that  numbers  of 
these  birds  are  trapped  not  far  from  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
are  decoyed  with  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  caught  in  a 
barrel  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  Vulture  alights  on  the 
side  he  is  precipitated  into  it.  The  quills  are  then  pulled  out  and 
the  bird  allowed  to  run.  In  many  cases  so  many  feathers  are 
taken  that  the  bird  is  unable  to  fly  and  probably  dies.  ' 

These  instances  of  collecting  for  the  millinery  trade  in  our 
own  country  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  of  more  stringent  laws 
for  the  protection  of  birds,  and  their  strict  enforcement.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  checking  the  millinery  collectors. 

The  old  stories  that  plume  hunters  do  not  use  guns  but  collect 
Egret  plumes  which  have  been  cast  off  by  the  birds,  and  that  in 
certain  remote  parts  of  the  world  Egrets  are  actually  fanned  (!) 
have  been  recently  revived  and  published  in  journals  vvhere  they 
have  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  seriously  hindered  the 
work  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  We  need  only  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  either  statement.  Any  ornithologist  who  knows 
the  habits  of  the  Egret  or  any  person  who  has  visited  their  haunts 
will  testify  to  the  absurdity  of  these  stories. 

During  the  past  year  your  chairman  has  taken  up  another 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  question  of  excessive  collecting 
of  birds,  and  more  especially  of  eggs,  for  alleged  scientific  pur- 
poses. 
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Without  wishing  to  object  in  the  slightest  to  the  collecting  of 
such  specimens  as  are  needed  for  scientific  purposes,  or  for  even 
small  collections  as  assistance  to  field  work,  a  protest  was  made 
in  the  last  annual  report  against  excessive  collecting  as  a  busi- 
ness, or  on  the  part  of  those  who  collect  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  large  collection,  and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  birds.  For  the  benefit  of  young  bird  students, 
who  are  often  influenced  by  dealers  in  their  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes ornithology,  a  circular  was  prepared  on  the  above  lines 
in  which  were  combined  the  opinions  of  the  ornithologists  of  all 
the  larger  scientific  institutions  of  the  East.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  were  published,  with  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Audubon  Society,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  circular,  and  the  stand  taken  by  your  committee, 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  the  ornithological  journals  of  America, 
and  ornithologists  generally,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  already 
in  evidence. 

From  the  reports  of  the  various  members  of  your  committee 
for  the  past  year,  I  quote  the  following :  — 

Mr.  Dutcher  of  our  committee  reports  that  he  endeavored  to 
proceed  against  dealers  in  native  cage  birds  in  New  York  City, 
but  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  to  prove  that  the  birds  were 
actually  trapped  in  New  York,  the  dealers  claiming  that  they  were 
secured  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  Robins  reports  great  success  in  interesting  constables  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  game  and  bird  laws.  In  many  States  it  is 
possible  to  have  constables  appointed  as  special  game  wardens, 
and  if  the  matter  is  properly  explained  to  them,  the  pecuniary 
benefits  are  quite  sufficient  inducement  to  enlist  their  assistance 
in  the  cause  of  bird  protection.  True  sportsmen  do  not  break 
game  or  bird  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  a  few  promiscuous 
shooters  will  soon  suppress  an  objectionable  class. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  reports  increasing  interest  in  popular 
bird  study  in  every  part  of  the  country  that  she  has  visited,  and 
in  many  schools  where  the  children  are  specially  instructed  in 
observini::  wild  birds. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam  especially  emphasizes  this  last  fact, 
and  considers  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of 
popular  ornithology  a  most  important  work. 
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Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  reports  the  enactment  of  a  new  game  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  March  3,  1899,  which  increased  the 
penalty  for  killing  insectivorous  birds,  and  provided  for  the 
inspection  of  cold  storage  rooms  under  certain  restrictions.  He 
also  reports  the  successful  organization  of  classes  for  ornitho- 
logical instruction  among  the  school  teachers  of  Washington, 
which  were  conducted  bv  himself  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  Biological  Survey  has  also  done  most  valuable 
educational  work  in  the  distribution  of  papers  and  circulars  on 
Economic  Ornithology. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  reports  that  a  recent  visit  to  Magdalena 
Bay,  Lower  California,  shows  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
Herons  by  plume  hunters  and  native  Indians.  This  work  was 
begun  some  four  years  ago,  as  previously  reported,  and  the 
encouragement  of  plume  collecting  among  the  Indians  has 
proved  most  disastrous.  Mr.  Anthony  reports  that  the  extensive 
sheep  grazing  in  Plumas  County,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  seems  to  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  Sooty 
Grouse,  Plumed  Partridge,  and  other  ground  birds,  as  the  sheep 
trample  both  young  and  nests  under  foot.  Furthermore,  the 
sheep-herders  burn  the  underbrush  over  large  tracts,  and  thus 
work  great  havoc  on  the  birds.  Though  this  is  against  the  law, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it  for  lack  of  definite  evidence. 

This  instance  is  quite  parallel  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  vast 
tracts  of  lumbered  regions  or  bark  peelings  in  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  forest-loving  birds  which  formerly  abounded  there  and 
would  doubtless  remain  were  the  tracts  allowed  to  grow  up 
properly  protected  from  fire. 

Visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  regions  during  189S  and 
1899  deeply  impressed  your  chairman  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  P'orestry  Commissions  and  its  close  association  with 
the  question  of  bird  protection. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  reports  that  during  the  past  winter,  when  an 
unusual  influx  of  Robins  occurred  in  Arkansas,  the  gunners  turned 
out  in  numbers,  and  though  many  birds  were  killed  the  first  day, 
the   arrest    and   conviction   of    a   dozen    or  so  of   the  would-be 
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'  sportsmen '  completely  checked  the  slaughter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Helena. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  reports  the  arrest  of 
one  of  the  principal  game-dealers  for  selling  Robins,  which  has 
resulted  in  stopping  the  traffic  in  that  city  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mackay,  although  resigned  from  the  Committee, 
has  continued  his  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of  bird  protection 
in  Massachusetts,  both  in  looking  after  the  Terns  on  the  islands 
and  in  legislative  work.  His  most  encouraging  report  is  an 
evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  competent  person  who  has 
the  interest  of  bird  protection  so  much  at  heart.  His  report  is 
here  appended. 

*'  In  the  matter  of  legislation  something  has  been  gained ;  one 
very  important  law  has  been  enacted  which  is  already  showing 
good  results,  viz.,  *  That  every  Lord's  day  shall  be  close  season  ; 
whoever  hunts,  kills  or  destroys  game  or  birds  of  any  kind  on 
the  Lord's  day  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  during  other  close  seasons,  and  such  pen- 
alties shall  be  in  addition  to  those  already  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  shooting  upon  the  Lord^s  day.' 
Still  another  law  has  been  passed  creating  for  five  years  a  large 
reservation  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Essex,  Mass.,  within 
which  birds  and  animals  are  protected.  In  addition  a  most 
vicious  markctmen's  bill  was  defeated  after  a  hard  contest,  as 
also  another  bill  which  sought  to  extend  the  open  season  on  the 
Mergansers,  or  Sheldrakes.  Five  other  protective  bills,  includ- 
ing my  own,  failed  to  secure  favorable  legislation,  although  a 
strong  etTort,  accompanied  by  forcible  and  exhaustive  arguments, 
was  made  in  their  behalf.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  eflort  on  this  account,  for  it  is  visible  to 
those  who  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  snch  protective  hills  will  be  successful, 
and  while  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  engai^ed  in  the  work 
may  not  see  the  realization,  they  are,  nevertheless,  preparing  the 
ground  and  i)aving  the  way  for  those  who  may  follow  them.  In 
all  of  the  above  bills  1  have  taken  an  active  part,  being  present 
and  speakini;  for  better  protection. 

•^  The  Terns  and  Laughing  Gulls  domiciled  during  the  breeding 
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season  in  Massachusetts  have  been  well  cared  for,  as  usual,  and 
although  I  understand  an  unusually  large  number  of  these  birds 
has  been  killed  during  the  past  year  for  millinery  purposes  and 
decoration,  I  can  safely  state  that  not  one  has  been  taken  for  such 
purposes  on  any  of  the  islands  under  my  care.  Owing  to  the 
continued  disability  of  Mr.  John  Sandsbury,  I  was  obliged  at  the 
last  moment  to  find  another  person  to  fill  the  position  of  special 
police  officer  for  the  Muskeget  group  of  islands.  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Snow  of  Nantucket  was  selected,  and  was  considerately  appointed 
by  the  town  of  Nantucket  to  protect  the  birds  during  the  past 
season.  As  might  be  expected,  the  result  continues  to  show 
increasing  numbers  of  Terns  and  Laughing  Gulls  in  this  locality, 
and  each  year  an  earlier  date  of  arrival  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  impatience  to  reach  this  secure  breeding  resort.  When 
I  look  back  to  former  years,  and  comjjare  their  situation  then 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  no  complaints 
from  the  birds'  standpoint. 

'•  On  Penikese  Island,  in  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.,  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Homer  Bros.,  have  extended  the  same  courtesy  and  aid 
to  me  as  heretofore  in  furthering  my  plans,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  such  indispensable  help. 

"  Early  in  the  year  an  eflort  was  made  by  a  society  called  the 
'American  Bird  Restorers,'  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  House 
Sparrows  {Passer  domes ficus)  in  Boston.  I  took  no  part  in  this 
movement.  The  effort  met  with  widespread  opposition  and 
resistance,  and  the  daily  newspapers  were  teeming  for  weeks  with 
literature  on  the  subject.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  as 
far  as  a  diminution  of  birds  was  concerned,  and  after  the  excite- 
ment waned  the  matter  became  quiescent.  It  brought  out  one 
fact,  however,  viz.,  that  even  the  most  despised  birds  have  hosts 
of  friends  and  protectors  ready  to  champion  their  cause,  regard- 
less of  merit." 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  may  say  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  '  Bird-Lore  '  their  work  has 
been  materially  relieved,  but  they  still  stand  as  a  central  com- 
mittee for  the  diffusion  of  information  on  any  subjects  upon  which 
they  may  be  consulted,  nnd  would  especially  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  the  importance  of  their  assistance  in  taking 
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advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  securing  the  passage  of  good 
bird  laws,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same ;  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  encourage  bird  study  among 
the  children,  and  in  directing  young  ornithologists  into  the  true 
paths  of  ornithological  research. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wither  & .  >ne, 

Chairman. 


SEVENTEENTH    CONGRESS    OF   THE   AMERICAN  OR- 
NITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

The  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  convened  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1899.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Room,  and  the  public  sessions,  commencing  Tuesday,  November 
14,  and  lasting  three  days,  were  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Business  Session.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Merriam,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Prof, 
Robert  Ridgway.  Sixteen  active  members  were  present.  The 
Secretary's  report  gave  the  membership  of  the  Union  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Congress  as  744,  constituted  as  follows  : 
Active,  48;  Honorary,   17;  Corresponding,  66;  Associate,  613. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  forty-six  members  —  four  by 
death,  thirteen  by  resignation,  and  twenty-nine  were  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues.  The  members  lost  by  death  were  John 
Cordeaux,^  a  Corresponding  member,  who  died  at  Lincoln,  Eng- 
land, August  I,  1899,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age;  also  Oliver 
Marcy,'-^  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Northwestern  University,  who  died  at 
Evanston,  111.,  March  19,  1899,  aged  79;  Major  Joshua  L.  Fow- 
ler,* U.  S.  A.,  who  died  on   board  the  Steamer  'Ella,'  July  11, 


*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk,  XVI,  pp.  377,  378. 

*  For  an  obiturary  notice,  see  Ibu/.y  p.  211. 
^  For  an  obiturary  notice,  see  Ibid.^  p.  377. 
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1899,  ^hiJc  returning  home  from  Cuba,  aged  53  years;  and  W.  W. 
Colburn,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  60  years,  Associates. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Robert  Ridgway  was  reelected  President ;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam  and  Charles  B.  Cory,  Vice-Presidents;  John  II.  Sage,  Sec- 
retary ;  William  Dutcher,  Treasurer.  Charles  F.  liatchelder, 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  Ruthven  Deane.  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  S.  Roberts,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Council.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant, 
and  Arthur  Humble  Evans,  of  England,  were  elected  to  Corre- 
sponding Membership,  and  eighty-five  new  members  were  added 
to  the  list  of  Associates.  As  in  previous  years  many  of  the  new 
Associates  were  women.  The  usual  reports  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  received. 

Public  Session.  First  Day,  —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  Merriam.  A  letter  was  read  from  Miss 
Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an  Associate  Member,  donat- 
ing $100  to  the  Union,  to  be  devoted  to  any  ornithological  pur- 
pose that  might  seem  fitting  to  the  Council.  Miss  Owen  wrote 
that  the  amount  sent  was  about  the  cost  of  the  journey  she 
expected  to  take  in  order  to  attend  the  Congress,  but  was 
prevented  from  going.  The  sum  received  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  fund  which  it  is  ho|>ed  may  be  secured,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  '  Committee  on  Protection 
of  North  .American  Birds,'  then  read  the  report  of  his  committee 
for  the  previous  year.  The  report  is  published  in  this  number  of 
*The  Auk,'  and  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  a  very 
low  price  for  general  distribution. 

The  reading  of  scientific  papers  began  by  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  a  paper  *()n  the  plumages  of  certain 
Boreal  Birds,'  followed  by  *  The  Summer  Molting  Pluma^^es  of 
Eider  Ducks,'  by  Witmer  Stone.  Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Cory, 
Drs.  Merriam  and  Dwight,  Messrs,  Chapman,  Rhoads,  Palmer, 
Dutcher,  and  the  author. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  entitled  *The  .Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Molts  in 
certain  Families  of  North  American  Birds.' 
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The  second  title  was  'Three  years'  migration  data  on  City 
Hall  Tower,  Philadelphia/  by  Mr.  William  L.  Baily.  Remarks 
followed  by  Messrs.  Cory,  Brewster,  Saunders,  Dutcher,  Janney, 
Batchelder,  Palmer,  Daniel  and  Howe,  Dr.  Merriam  and  the 
author. 

The  third  title  was  'The  Ranges  of  ITylocichla fusccscens  and 
Hylocichla  f,  salicicola^  by  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.  Remarks 
followed  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Kirk  wood  *  On  the  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  Goose  {Chcna- 
lopex  lEgyptiaca)  in  North  America.* 

Second  Day.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Merriam. 

'  A  Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Smaller  American 
Shrikes,'  by  R.  M.  Strong,  was  the  first  paper  of  the  morning. 
Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Dwight  and  the  author. 

The  second  title  was  *  An  Oregon  Fish  Hawk  Colony,*  by 
Vernon  Bailey. 

Next  came  '  Further  Remarks  on  the  Relationships  of  the 
Crackles  of  the  subgenus  Quiscalus^^  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  William  Palmer. 

The  fourth  title  was  *  A  Peculiar  Sparrow  Hawk,'  by  William 
Palmer.     Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  *  The  Requirements  of  a 
Faunal  List,'  by  W.  K.  Clyde  Todd. 

Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  then  exhibited  and  explained  a 
series  of  field  sketches  made  by  him  in  Alaska  the  past  srason 
from  absolutely  fresh  birds.  They  showed  the  true  life  colors 
of  the  soft  parts,  mostly  in  the  breedini^  season. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  Allen  read,  by 
recpiest,  a  lcttt*r  from  Herhrrt  Urown,  of  Vuma,  Arizona.  t«»n- 
tradicting  certain  statements  respecting  the  alleged  existence  <»f 
Egret  farms  in  -Arizona. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone  then  read  *  Audubon's  Letters  to  I'aird, 
compiIe<l  from  copies  of  the  originals  kindly  furnished  by  Miss 
Lucy  \\,  IJaird.*  These  covered  the  period  from  the  re])ly  l»>  the 
inquiry  of  the  lad  Haird,  then  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  concerning  the 
identity  of  a  Flycatcher,  until   after  the  return  of  Audubon  from 
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the  Missouri  River  in  1843.  '^^^  letters  are  of  great  historic 
interest  and  show  the  warm  feeling  of  the  older  naturalist  toward 
his  young  friend  and  companion. 

The  next  title  was  the  '  Bering  Sea  Arctic  Snowfiake  {Fasserina 
hyperborea)on  its  breeding  grounds/  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

The  remaining  papers  of  the  afternoon,  all  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides,  were  as  follows  : 

'  An  Account  of  the  nesting  of  Franklin's  Gull  {^Larus  frank- 
linii)  in  Southern  Minnesota,'  by  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Roberts. 

*  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

*  Home  Life  of  Some  Birds,'  by  William  Dutcher. 

'The  Effects  of  wear  upon  Feathers,'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight, 

Jr. 

*  Slides  —  Series  of  Kingfishers,  Gulls,  etc.,'  by  William  L. 
Baily. 

Third  Day.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Merriam.  Before  proceeding  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  thanking  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  the  use  of  a  hall  for  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Union,  and  for  other  courtesies  extended ;  to  the  Philadelphia 
members  of  the  Union  for  their  cordial  welcome  and  many  hospi- 
'  talities  shown  visiting  members ;  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  its  kind  invitation  to  visit  the  Gardens  of  the 
Society;  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  for  his  polite  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Union  to  visit  the  Export  Exposition  ;  to 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  and  Mayor  May  bury,  of  Detroit, 
for  their  cordial  invitation  to  the  Union  to  hold  its  next  Congress 
in  Detroit;  to  Miss  Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  the 
gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Union,  to  be  expended  as 
deemed  best  by  the  Council,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wetherell,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  for  his  polite  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Union  to  visit  Mill  Grove,  the  former  home  of  John  James 
Audubon. 

As  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  made 
'  Remarks  on  some  of  the  more  interesting  birds  of  the  Harriman 
Alaska  PLxpedition.'  The  notes  of  many  of  the  birds  referred  to 
were  imitated  by  Mr.  Fuertes,  also  a  member  of  the  Harriman 
party. 
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The  second  title,  *  On  the  Orientation  of  Birds,'  by  Capt.  Gabriel 
Reynaud,  of  the  French  Army  was  read  in  part,  in  the  absence 
of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Allen 
and  Messrs.  Chapman,  Butcher,  Morris,  Palmer,  and  Stone. 

Next  came  *  The  Molt  of  the  Flight-feathers  in  Various  Orders 
of  Birds,'  by  Witmer  Stone.    Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  fourth  title  was '  Notes  on  the  Flammulated  Screech  Owls,' 
by  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Hindshaw 
and  the  author. 

The  fifth  title  was  '  Language  of  the  Birds,*  by  Nelson  R. 
Wood. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  (Vice-President 
Cory  in  the  Chair)  was  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  entitled 
*  A  New  Wren  from  Alaska.' 

The  next  title  was  *  Some  Cuban  Birds,'  by  John  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Remarks  followed  by  the  Chair  and  the  author. 

Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  then  gave,  by  special  request,  imita- 
tions of  the  notes  of  wild  birds.  Remarks  followed  by  Messrs. 
Hindshaw,  Stone,  and  Fuertes. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  paper,  *  On  the  Perfected  Plum- 
age of  Somateria  spectabilis^^  by  Arthur  H.  Norton,  was  read  in 
part  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Stone,  then  exhibited  and  called  attention  to  numerous 
specimens  of  Arctic  birds  in  young  plumages  collected  by  Edward 
A.  Mcllhenny. 

An  honored  visitor  to  the  daily  sessions  was  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Woodhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  explorations  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the  early  fifties.  Woodhouse's  Jay 
{Aphelocoma  ivoodhotiseii)  was  named  after  him  more  than  forty 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Baird. 

On  Friday,  November  17,  after  adjournment  of  the  Union,  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wetherell,  owner  of  the  i)roperty,  Mr. 
George  Spencer  Morris  conducted  a  party  to  Mill  Grove,  on  the 
Perkiomen,  the  former  home  of  Audubon.  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Tyler, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  wife  of  the  treasurer  of  Yale  University,  a 
granddaughter  of  Audubon,  was  a  member  of  the  party. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  commencing  November  12,  1900. 
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The  attendance  of  members  at  the  recent  Congress  was  much 
larger  than  at  any  previous  one.  They  came  from  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada. 

Jno.  H.  Sage, 

Secretary, 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

A  Rare  Record  for  Eastern  Long  Island.  —  On  October  7,  1899,  I 
received  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Fork-tailed  or  Sabine's  Gull  (A>m«i 
sabinii).  It  was  shot  the  day  before  in  Gardiners  Bay,  between  Orient, 
Lr.  I.,  and  Shelter  Island,  and  sent  me  in  the  flesh.  It  was  the  only  one 
seen.  It  was  in  voung-of-the-jear  plumage,  and  on  dissection  proved  to  be 
a  female.  It  was  in  excellent  condition,  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat  all  over 
the  bodj.  The  stomach  contained  an  entire  cut-worm  moth  (Afftotis)^ 
and  the  macerated  remains  of  other  insects,  picked  up,  without  doubt, 
from  the  water  where  they  had  fallen  exhausted,  having  wandered  from 
the  land.  The  above,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  new  record  for  Long 
Island,  and  the  farthest  south  for  the  species  under  consideration. — 
W.    \V.  WoRTHlNGTON,  Shelter  Island  Hciirhts,  iV.   Y. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Herring  Gull  {Latiis  ari^entatus).  —  The  evidence 
that  there  is  no  such  bird  as  Lnrus  (ir^entaiui>  swit/isoHtatius  continues 
to  accumulate.  Doubts  of  the  validity  of  this  subspecies  have  been 
expressed  before,  both  orally  and  in  print.  {Cf.  Knight,  List  of  Hirds 
of  Me.,  p.  19;  Maine  Sportsman,  July,  '98,  p.  13;  Journal  of  the  Me. 
Orn.  Soc,  Oct.  1S99,  p.  37).  These  records  refer  to  the  occurrence  in 
Maine  of  specimens  referable  to  L.  arirentatus^  and  tinally  question  the 
existence  of  any  subspecific  ditterenccs  between  American  and  European 
specimens.  While  in  Portland  a  short  time  ago  I  bad  occasion  to  visit 
the  shop  of  a  local  taxidermist  and  noticed  a  large  number  of  these 
birds  which  he  bad  skinned  for  sale  to  milliners.  After  carefully. exam- 
ining fully  100  specimens,  whicli  bad  been  shot  in  Portland  Harbor  and 
vicinity,  1  was  deliglited  to  tind  ten  specimens  which  were,  as  regards 
the  first  primaries,  typical  examples  of  L.  anreniatus.  Three  of  the 
birds  had  the  fust  primary  entirely  white  at  the  tip  without  any  trace 
of  a  black  bar  or  dot,  and  the  others  had  the  black  bar  only  slightly 
indicated.  Other  specimens  had  the  black  bar  more  complete,  and  a 
perfect  series  of   gradations   could  be  found    between    adult    birds  with 
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only  white  on  the  apical  part  of  the  first  primary  and  birds  having  a 
black  bar  half  an  inch  wide  near  its  extremity.  The  non-existence  of 
the  so-called  subspecies  L.  a.  smitksonianus  seems  to  be  completely 
demonstrated.  At  the  same  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
large  number  of  Kittiwake  Gulls  and  found  a  greater  variation  in  their 
primaries  than  in  those  of  the  Herring  Gull.  In  both  cases  specimens 
examined  for  comparative  purposes  were  adult  birds.  —  Ora  \V.  Knight, 
Bangor,  Me. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  Goose  in  North  America.  —  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  a  specimen  of  the  Egyptian  Goose  {Chenalopex  cegyptiacus) 
shot  on  Dec.  5,  1898,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  I  received  the  bird  in 
the  flesh  on  the  loth,  through  the  kindness  of  Walter  T.  Jackson  of  that 
place,  who  sent  the  following  note  with  it: — *'Shot  by  John  Simpers 
along  shore  100  yards  from  Point  Concord  Light,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Two  other  birds  of  same  species  were  seen  the  following  day." 

A  few  days  later  1  visited  Havre  de  Grace;  John  Simper  was  otf  on  the 
'flats,*  but  everyone  in  that  duck  shooting  town  knew  of  the  strange 
bird,  so  1  had  no  difTiculty  in  hearing  of  it.  I  visited  the  scene  of  the 
shooting,  which  was  a  small  indentation  in  the  shore,  with  considerable 
growth  in  it,  and  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  at  its  head ;  here  the  bird 
was  seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  John  Simper  went  for  his  gun,  came 
back  and  shot  it.  With  regard  to  the  two  reported  as  seen  next  day,  I 
heard  several  contradictory  stories,  and  question  the  identity  of  the  birds 
seen. 

The  bird  shot  was  in  perfect  plumage,  and  showed  no  signs  of  having 
ever  been  in  confinement ;  the  body,  however,  was  emaciated  to  the  last 
degree,  and  the  stomach  contained  only  two  or  three  small  gravel  stones; 
the  bird  was  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation,  which  would 
account  for  the  remarkable  tameness  freely  commented  on  at  Havre  de 
Grace.. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  only  other  record  for  this  species  in  North 
America,  is  of  one  taken  at  Canarsie,  L.  I.,  on  Jan.  3,  1877,  and  recorded 
by  John  Akhurst  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Vol. 
II,  April,  1877,  p.  52.  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Lawrence,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Akhurst, 
stated  in  regard  to  this  specihien :  "Its  acquisition  is  worthy  of  being 
noted,  and  whether  a  straggler  or  an  escaped  specimen  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  future."  Apparently  this  statement  governed  Baird,  Brewer, 
and  Ridgway  in  their  note  on  the  species  (Water  birds,  p.  434 \  where 
they  say  **a  common  species  in  aviaries:  so  that  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  example  in  question  [the  Canarsic  bird]  was  one  escaped  from 
confinement."  Bechm's  •Thierleben  '  (Bird^,  Vol.  Ill,  1SS2,  p.  471),  in  com- 
menting on  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  various  Kuropcan  couu tries, 
tays  practically  the  same  thing,  but  the  species  is  generally  included  as 
a  valid  one  in  the  countries  where  it  has  been  taken  in  a  state  of  nature. 
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As  the  species  is  a  great  wanderer  I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  or  more 
should  not  occasionally  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  condition  in  which  this 
specimen  was  received  certainly  proved  it  to  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
out food,  and  being  a  fresh  water  feeder,  the  only  way  it  could  have 
reached  Maryland  without  finding  a  suitable  feeding  place  would  have  to 
be  across  the  Atlantic.  If  stronger  evidence  cannot  be  brought  forward 
against  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  beautiful  species  should  not  be* 
added  to  the  North  American  Fauna.  —  F.  C.  Kirkwood,  Baltimore^  Md^ 

The  Occurrence  of  Steller's  Eider  {Euicomeiia  sielleri)  in  the  Qulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Napoleon  A.  Comeau,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  birds  in 
the  Point  des  Monts  region  of  Qiiebec,  for  two  records  of  the  occurrence 
of  Steller's  Eider  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  first  specimen  which 
he  secured  was  a  female  taken  on  February  17,  1898,  at  Godbout,  where  it 
was  associated  with  a  fiock  of  Old-squaws.  The  second  example  was  a 
fine  male,  which  was  killed  by  Joseph  Morin,  a  seal  hunter,  about' a 
month  later  near  Point  des  Monts.  It  was  found  among  a  fiock  of  Golden- 
eyes.  Previous  to  the  capture  of  these  two  specimens  Mr.  Comeau  had 
seen  occasional  individuals  among  fiocks  of  well  known  species,  which 
he  did  not  recognize  and  had  wondered  if  they  might  not  be  Labrador 
Ducks.  After  examining  the  male  Steller's  Eider,  however,  he  appreciated 
that  the  birds  formally  observed  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  latter 
species. 

These  records  are  especially  interesting  as  coming  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  where  the  bird  appears  to  be  of  accidental  occur- 
rence, and  where,  as  far  as  known,  it  has  been  observed  onlv  at  Disco 
Bay,  Greenland,  and  Cumberland  Sound.  —  A.  K.  Fisher,  Washington^ 
D.  C. 

Pipile  t'5.  Pipilo. —  If  mere  difference  in  intlcxionai  termination  of 
words  otherwise  identical  in  form  be  held  insutBcient  for  their  discrimi- 
nation, then  Pipilr  Hp.,  Comples  Rendus,  XLII,  1856,  p.  877,  is  voided 
by  Pipilo  Vieill.,  Anal.,  1816,  p.  32,  and  the  three  current  species  of  the 
former  jjjenus  may  he  called  Ctimana  (gen.  nov.)  cumanetmis  (Jacq., 
17S4),  or  C.  pipilc  (Jacq.,  17S4),  C.jacuiitiga  (Spix,  1825),  and  C.  cujubi 
(v.  Pelz.,  185S).  Butjt  may  be  a  question  whether  Pipile  and  Pipilo  are 
not  radically  distinct  words.  Vieillot's  name  is  good  Latin,  being  first 
person,  singular,  present  indicative  of  a  verb  meaning  Mo  chirp';  while 
Bonaparte's  may  be  a  barbarous  word  of  South  American  origin.  If  the 
latter  shall  so  prove,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  case.^  —  Klliott  Coues, 
lVa$hing/OM,  D.  C. 

Strix  vs.  Aluco.  —  This  is  a  case  on  which  the  last  word  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  said,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  have  it  settled. 
It  involves  not  onlv  two  generic,  but  also  two  familv  names.     If  I  am  at 
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fault  in  inv  present  contention,  I  hope  to  be  promptly  set  ri^^ht  bv  some 
one  who  may  be  able  to  see  further  into  the  intricate  matter  than  I  can. 
I  will  put  the  case  in  the  following  shape  : 

1.  The  jrenus  Sfrix  Linn.,  S.  N..  I,  lolh  ed.,  1758,  p.  92.  included,  of 
course,  all  Owls  known  to  him.  6\  aluco  Linn.,  ihid.,  p.  93.  up.  No.  6,  is 
the  Barn  Owl,  as  shown  by  the  references.  But  how  does  this  fact  make 
5.  aluco  of  17^8  the  "  type  "  of  Strix?  There  are  no  '» types  "  of  Linnaan 
genera  which  included  more  than  one  species,  except  by  some  subsequent 
process  of  restriction  by  elimination  at  the  hands  of  some  other  author. 

2.  The  species  Strix  aluco  of  Linn.,  S.  N.,  I,  12th  ed.,  1766,  p.  132, 
No.  7,  is  the  Wood  Owl,  a  bird  of  a  different  modern  family  from  S.  aluco 
of  1758. 

3.  Meanwhile,  between  the  dates  1758  and  1766,  the  Linn;van  genus 
Sirix  was  tirst  subdivided,  by  Brisson,  in  1760;  and  Brisson  made  5. 
stridula  the  type  of  his  restricted  genus  Strix.  This  act  placed  the  Wood 
Owls  in  the  genus  Strix  Hriss.,  1760,  and  threw  the  Barn  Owls  out  of  the 
genus  Strix  Linn.,  1758.  As  a  further  consequence,  the  family  to  which 
the  Wood  Owl  belongs  is  Strigida;. 

4.  The  first  tenable  generic  name  for  the  Barn  Owls  appears  to  be 
Aluco,  Fleming.  Philos.  Zool.,  II,  1822,  p.  236;  and  if  so,  the  family  to 
which  the  Barn  Owls  belongs  is  Aluconidu:. 

5.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  our  two  families  of  Owls  should  stand 
as  they  have  stood  in  my  'Key*  since  1884,  and  not  as  they  do  in  the 
A.  O.  I'.  List. 

I  may  add  that  Professor  Newton,  Ibis,  1876,  pp.  94-104,  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  which  he  also  maintained  in  Diet.  B.,  1894,  p.  673. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  employed  a  somewhat 
different  courne  of  reasoning,  not  taking  Linnivus  back  of  1766,  and  thus 
differing  from  the  A.  O.  U.  Code.  But  I  think  my  own  argument  is 
strictly  according  to  the  Code.  —  Klliott  Coies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The*Churca*  {Geococcyx  californiamus). — The  'Land  of  Sunshine,* 
XI,  No.  6,  Nov.,  1899,  contains  a  translation  (from  Docs,  para  la  Hist. 
Mexico,  4th  htr.^  of  certain  Memorias  para  la  historia  natural  dc 
California,  written  by  an  anonymous  F^ranciscan  priest  in  the  year  1790. 
Among  the  birds  noted  is  the  following : 

"The  Churca  is  a  kind  of  pheasant  which  has  a  Idng  bill,  dark  plum- 
age, a  handsome  tail  andyi>«r  feet.  It  has  these  latter  facing  outward  in 
such  fashion  that  when  it  runs  it  leaves  the  track  of  two  feet  going  for- 
ward and  two  going  backward." 

If  we  read  "toes"  for  **feet/*  this  quaint  description  is  unmistakably 
that  of  the  Roadrimncr  or  Chaparral  Cock,  as  the  editor  of  the  Magazine, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lumuiis,  remarks  in  a  footnote;  and  the  notice  antedates 
bv  manv  years  the  scientitic  description  of  Saurot/iera  californiana  bv 
Lesson  in  1829.  —  Elliott  Coues,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  near  Chicago,  lU.  —  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  {Melanerpa  erytkrocephalus)  \%  as  rare  a 
winter  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  as  Mr.  Br3ran  seems  to  sup- 
pose (see  Auk,  XVI,  Julj,  1899,  p.  272).  Years  ago,  when  living 
in  Racine,  Wis.,  I  remember  seeing  individuals  of  the  species  during 
several  winters.  They  remained  through  the  season.  This  was  near  the 
town,  on  the  Lake  shore,  sixty  miles  north  of  Chicago.  They  were  never 
at  all  numerous,  nor  was  every  successive  year  marked  by  their  appear- 
ance. One,  or  perhaps  two,  might  be  seen  on  the  coldest  days.  The 
severity  of  the  weather  made  no  difference.  The  birds  were  quite  as 
likely  to  remain  through  the  hardest  winters  as  through  mild  and  open 
ones.  *  Birds  of  Michigan,'  by  A.  J.  Cook,  speaks  of  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  as  occasional  in  winter.  The  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Sec- 
tion Ornithology,  if  I  remember  rightly,  says  about  the  same  thing. 

I  hope  this  handsome  Woodpecker,  the  most  showy  of  North  American 
birds,  is  not  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  used  to  be  fairly  abundant  in 
New  England,  for  instancCf  but  now  it  is  a  rare  visitant  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the  remotest  parts. —  G.  S.  Mead,  San  Francisco^  Cal, 

Tree  Swallows  by  the  Million. — Early  in  September  I  visited  the 
Long  Bench  Club  at  Barnegat,  N.  J.  This  club  is  located  on  that  long, 
narrow  point  of  land  which  lies  between  the  ocean  and  Barnegat  Bay. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  the  club  is  located  two  miles  from  the 
extreme  point.  The  width  of  the  land  here  between  the  bay  and  ocean  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet.  While  there  I  was  attracted  by  an  extraordinary 
flight  of  Tree  Swallows  {Tachycineta  bicolor)  which  coninienced  about 
eight  o'clock  each  morning  and  lasted  several  hours,  the  birds  flying 
always  up  the  beach  toward  the  inlet  and  never  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Evidently  they  crossed  the  channel  and  returned  later  in  the  day  along 
the  opposite  shoie  of  tlie  bay  to  their  night  quarters.  My  interest  in  this 
daily  flight  was  greatly  aroused  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  birds. 
My  stay  lasted  but  a  tew  days,  but  on  the  19th  I  again  visited  the  club 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  watched  for  the  birds,  hoping  to  see 
them  again.  Not  a  Swallow  was  seen  until  the  solid  column  of  the  flight 
appeared,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  where  there  were  hundreds  two 
weeks  previous  tliere  were  now  tiiousands.  The  flight  was  compact  like 
a  swarm  of  bees  and  at  times  almost  darkened  the  skv.  Most  of  the  time 
there  were  two  distinct  columns,  one  flying  low  just  over  the  water,  and 
the  other  higli  up  in  the  air.  1  watched  the  flight  for  hours,  and  the  air 
in  both  directions  seemed  alive  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
In  attempting  to  shoot  one  for  identitication  and  mounting,  a  single  dis- 
charge of  my  gun  killed  ten  birds,  so  compact  was  the  flight.  Two  of  these 
(evidently  adult  males)  were  in  magnificent  plumage,  their  backs  fairly 
glistening  with  the  most  brilliant  steel-blue  color,  /riiree  or  four  others 
showed  some  color,  and  the  rest  (probably  young  birds)  none  at  all. 
The  next  day  I  again  watched  the  flight  in  company  with  my  companion 
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the  Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  of  New  York.  A  northeast  gale  was  blowing 
against  which  the  birds  were  flying  with  much  diflicultv.  A  heavv  rain 
soon  set  in  and  the  wind  blew  furiously,  still  the  flight  continued  and  it 
was  rarely  that  the  chain  was  broken,  even  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
appearance  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk  among  them  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
birds  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  the  flight  was  in  no  respect  retarded. 
After  watching  the  birds  nearly  all  of  the  forenoon  we  made  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  number  that  had  passed  and  we  calculated  that  it  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  bv  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  bv 
millions. — John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park^  N.  Y. 

Intelligence  of  the  Shrike. — When  studying  birds  in  Florida  last  year, 
I  took  a  shot  at  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Southern  Shrike  {Lauius  ludovi- 
cianus)  for  the  purpose  of  adding  him  to  my  collection.  The  bird  flew  a 
considerable  distance,  wounded,  and  attempted  to  light  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  and  fell  to  the  ground.  As  I  approached 
to  pick  him  up,  he  arose  from  the  ground,  issued  a  cry  of  distress  and 
fluttered  away  with  great  ditficulty.  Immediately  another  Butcher-bird 
darted  out  from  some  near-by  tree,  flew  to  its  wounded  companion,  cir- 
cled about  him  and  underneath  him,  buoying  him  up  as  he  was  about  to 
sink  to  the  ground.  These  tactics  were  repeated  continually,  the  birds 
rising  higher  and  flying  further  away  until  they  had  gone  nearly  out  of 
sight  and  safely  lodged  in  the  top  of  a  tall  pine.  I  did  not  pursue  the 
bird  further,  feeling  that  such  devotion  and  intelligent  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  second  bird  was  worthy  of  success.  In  all  my  observations  of 
birds  I  never  before,  or  since,  witnessed  such  an  interesting  exhibition. 
— John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. —  During  the 
hard  snow  storm  of  Feb.  lo,  1899,  a  flock  of  about  50  Cedar  Waxwings 
were  seen  in  a  mountain  ash  tree,  feeding  on  the  berries.  The  tree  is  on 
one  of  the  principal  residence  streets  of  Syracuse,  and  is  thickly  populated. 
The  observer,  being  an  amateur  collector,  and  living  but  a  few  houses 
from  the  place,  returned  for  his  gun  and  shot  into  the  flock,  securing 
several  Cedar  Waxwings,  and  one,  which  was  seen  to  drop  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  proved  to  be  a  Hohemian  Waxwing  (Ampeh's  ffarrttlus). 
This  is  the  first  specimen  recorded  from  Onondaga  County.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  bird  should  be  associated  with  its  brother  species. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  been  taken  or  recorded  farther  south  than 
Syracuse,  and  whether  these  two  species  are  in  the  habit  of  flocking 
together  } — A.  W.  Pkrrior,  Syracuse^  X.  V. 

Date  of  Discovery  and  Type  Locality  of  the  Mountain  Mockingbird.  — 
The  formal  description'of  Orpkeu$  moutatius  in  Townsend's  Narr..  1^39, 
App.  p.  338.  states  that  the  bird  **  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Platte  River, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."     This  is  impossible,  as  there  is  no  Platte 
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River  west  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  another 
passage  in  the  '  Narrative/  p.  70,  gives  the  desired  data  to  fix  the  date  of 
discovery  and  precise  locality.  Writing  of  June  15, 1834,  Townsend  says: 
'*  I  found  here  a  beautif ill  new  species  of  Mockingbird,  which  I  shot  and 
prepared'*;  and  gives  a  footnote  referring  to  the  Appendix  as  above  cited 
for  the  description.  At  the  date  in  mention,  N.  J.  Wyett's  expedition, 
accompanied  by  Townsend  and  Nuttall,  had  made  the  South  Pass  over 
the  Continental  Divide  on  the  14th,  and  were  about  to  camp  on  Big  Sandy 
River,  a  tributary  of  Green  River,  in  Wyoming.  They  were  on  the  already 
established  fur  traders*  route  which  went  about  S.  W.  from  the  Pass  to  the 
Big  Sandy  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  Green  River.  — 
Elliott  Coubs,    Waakingtom^  D,  C 

Notes  on  Birds  of  Long  Island. — Ardea  egretta  and  A.  candidissima. — 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  both  *  White  Herons  *  are  still  entitled  to  notice 
among  the  present  avifauna  of  Long  Island,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued persecution  to  which  both  species  throughout  the  entire  limits  of 
their  range  have  been  of  late  years  subjected,  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers. 

Their  persistent  occurrence  on  Long  Island  in  spite  of  their  decline  in 
numbers  is  rather  remarkable  and  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  that  Long 
Island  is  an  attractive  feeding  ground  for  this  genus  of  birds.  It  may 
also  be  that  there  exists  an  instinct  affecting  certain  individuals  leading 
them  to  migrate  in  the  autumn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
species  as  a  whole,  or,  that  the  genus  is  simply  prone  to  a  wandering, 
restless  disposition.  Since  Mr.  Dutcher's  note  on  the  former  was  pub- 
lished (Auk,  III,  I,  p.  435)  nothing,  I  think,  has  appeared  to  show  that 
either  of  the  birds  now  nest  on  Long  Island,  and  it  seems  questionable 
whether  the  birds  have  nested  so  far  north  since  the  prevailinjj  demand 
for  their  plumes  first  bejjan.  Late  occurrences  of  the  two  species  are  as 
follows : 

During  the  autumn  of  1897  several  *  White  Herons'  were  noted  about 
the  shores  of  Jamaica  Bay,  C^ieen's  County,  by  several  observers,  from 
whom  I  heard  of  them.  Chas.  Ward,  a  gunner  of  Rockaway  Beach,  shot 
several  on  or  about  October  i,  one  of  which  was  merely  wing-tipped. 
This  bird  was  preserved  alive  for  some  time,  in  which  condition  I  saw  it 
on  October  9,  it  having  then  been  in  captivity  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  bird  was  confined  in  a  boat  builder's  shop  where  its  unnatural  sur- 
roundings affected  it  unfavorably,  as  it  appeared  drooping  and  sick.  It 
proved  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  American  M^rtUAnfea  egreita. 

A  rtock  of  Snowy  Herons.  Ardea  candidissima ^  comprising  six  or  seven 
individuals,  was  seen  on  the  salt  meadows  near  East  Rockaway  in  mid- 
August  this  year  (1S99).  Two  of  these,  which  were  wing-tipped,  are  now 
in  the  posses^sion  of  Mr.  Daniel  DeMott  of  East  Rockaway.  They  are  at 
present  in  apparently  excellent  condition,  established  in  roomy,  comfort- 
able quarters,  with  out-door  run  and  with  in-door  shelter.     Mr.  DeMott 
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recalls  having  Keen  '  While  Herons'  in  his  locality  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
none  since  until  the  present  summer.  He  \vrite8 :  **The  t\vo  which  1  now 
have  would  eat  from  mv  hand  a  week  or  two  after  their  capture.  I  now 
have  them  in  a  vard  enclosed  in  wire  netting  with  a  coop  eight  feet  high 
attached.  1  notice  they  sit  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  coop  most  of  the 
time  during  the  day  unless  called  out  to  be  fed;  but  when  night  comes 
they  will  leave  the  coop  and  sit  in  the  open  yard  until  morning."  The 
chief  food  of  the  Herons  is  small  fish,  >vith  which  they  are  kept  abun- 
dantly supplied.  Mr.  DeMott  has  several  other  wild  birds  quartered  in 
separate  enclosures,  including  Black-bellied  I'lovers,  Turnstones,  and  one 
Golden  Plover,  all  in  apparently  excellent  condition  and  comprising  in 
all  a  decidedly  interesting  natural  history  exhibit. 

Cathartes  aura.  —  The  geographical  distribution  ot  the  Turkey  Vulture 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  its  history.  Occurring 
regularly  but  a  short  distance  south  of  our  limits,  and  often  seen  even  in 
the  winter  but  fifty  miles  south  of  us  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  and  being  a  bird 
of  such  well-known  powers  of  flight,  it  yet  so  rarely  occurs  north  of  its 
regular  haunts  that  it  is  as  if  a  well  recognized  line  demarked  its  limits, 
beyond  which  its  occurrence  is  extremely  singular.  A  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies was  shot  at  Rockaway  Beach  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Peavey  of  Brooklyn,  on 
July  15,  1899,  in  whose  fine  collection  of  mounted  birds  it  now  is. 
Length  of  specimen,  29  inches;  wing,  21  inches. 

Accipiter  atricapillus.  —  An  immature  specimen  of  the  American  Gos- 
hawk, also  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Peavey,  was  shot  by  him  at 
Rockaway  Beach,  Dec.  18,  1898. 

Strix  pratincola. — The  Barn  Owl  is  rare  enough  on  Long  Island  to 
justify  mention  of  each  instance  of  its  occurrence.  The  specimen  here 
referred  to  was  taken  at  Gardiners  Island,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of 
the  more  northern  records  for  the  species.  Mr.  V..  B.  Muchmore  of  East- 
hampton  is  the  possessor  of  the  mounted  skin  of  this  specimen.  Here  it 
was  seen  by  the  writer  last  summer  (1899),  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiries 
concerning  it,  Mr.  Muchmore  writes:  "It  was  picked  up  on  Gardiners 
Island  during  the  very  severe  weather  of  last  March.  It  was  very  thin 
and  had  one  foot  broken.  I  should  not  have  tried  to  save  the  specimen 
if  it  had  not  been  a  stranger  to  me."  In  a  subseiiuent  communication  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  remote  possibility  of  its  having  drifted 
ashore  and  hence  involving  a  suggestion  of  other  than  natural  causes  for 
its  presence  here,  Mr.  Muchmore  says  that  it  was  found  away  from  the 
beach  and  that  there  were  no  indications  of  its  having  been  washed 
ashore.  He  writes:  **The  Barn  Owl  spoken  of  was  found  away  from 
where  the  water  could  possibly  have  washed  it  ashore;  ami,  furthermore. 
its  condition  indicated  that  it  had  not  l)een  floating  in  the  water." 

Syrnium  nebulosum.  —  The  Barred  Owl  is  rather  rare  ni\  Long  Island. 
The  present  record  has  to  do  with  its  occurrence  as  a  bird  (»f  the  citv, 
my  attention  having  been  attracted  to  it  by  a  crowd  \vhich  gathereil  to 
observe   the    unfamiliar   sight  of  a  large  bird   in  the  heart  of  the  citv. 
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sitting  with  every  appearance  of  contentment  in  the  bare  branches  of  a 
tree.  The  small  boys,  however,  soon  began  to  pelt  it  with  stoneiB,  though 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  bird  could  be  made  to  fly,  and  even  the 
presence  of  a  policeman  had  little  effect  in  restraining  them. 

In  spite  of  much  persecution  the  bird  remained  in  the  vicinity  for 
several  days  more,  but  the  commotion  and  excitement  produced  by  his 
presence  led  to  his  premature  end.  Various  missiles  aimed  at  the  Owl 
by  the  crowd  during  the  day  became  a  menace  to  the  windows  and  heads 
and  led  the  householders  to  consider  the  bird  a  rather  unwelcome  visitor. 
The  bird  was  accordingly  shot  and  afterward  fell  into  my  possession. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  beak  and  claws,  bore  testimony 
to  the  havoc  which  he  had  made  the  preceding  night  among  the  English 
Sparrows.  —  William  C.  Braislin,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 

Newfoundland  Notes. — The  following  list  of  birds  was  observed  on  a 
trip  up  the  Humber  River  in  Newfoundland,  which  lasted  from  August 
ID  to  September  24,  1899.  The  list  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way  a  com- 
plete one  of  the  birds  to  be  seen  at  that  time  on  the  island,  but  merely  of 
those  which  I  happened  to  observe  in  the  course  of  a  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing trip,  and  as  such  it  is  offered  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

1.  6avia  imber.     Loon.  —  Abundant. 

2.  Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Abundant. 

3.  Larus  marinus.  Great  Black-backed  Gull. —  Breeds  sparingly 
at  Adies  Pond;  doubtful  if  I  saw  any. 

4.  Sterna  hirundo  {ov  paradisifni).  —  A  Tern,  either  Common  or  Arc- 
tic, was  seen  in  considerable  numbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

5.  Merganser  serrator.  Rp:d-breastei)  Merganser. —  Breeds  abun- 
dantly. 

6.  Anas  obscura.     Black  Duck. —  Breeds  abundantly. 

7.  Anas  carolinensis.  Grekn-winged  Teal. —  Rather  uncommon. 
Several  obKcrved. 

8.  Aythya  affinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Sept.  17,  one  killed  at 
Adies  Pond. 

9.  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana.  American  Golden-eye. — 
Breeds  abundantly. 

10.  Erismatura  rubida.  Ruddy  Duck. —  One  seen  Sept.  i,  at  Adies 
Pond. 

11.  Branta  canadensis.     Canada  Goose. —  Breeds  commonly. 

12.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.     American  Bittp:rn.  —  Abundant. 

13.  Gallinago  delicata.     Wilson's  Snipe.  —  One  seen  August  20. 

14.  Totanus  flavipes.  YELLo\v-LE(is.  —  Abundant  in  late  August  and 
early  September. 

In.   Actitis  macularia.     Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Abundant. 

16.  Circus  hudsonius.     Marsh  Hawk.  —  Rather  uncommon. 

17.  Accipiter  velox.     Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Common. 
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i8.   Buteo  borealis.     Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Rather  uncommon. 

19.  Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis.  American  Rou(;ii-leg(;ed 
Hawk. —  A  guide  reported  seeing  a  large  black  Hawk  on  September  10. 

20.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.     Bald  Eagle.  —  Common. 

21.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  —  A  guide  described  a 
Hawk  seen  August  15,  which  must  liave  been  this  species.  Said  to  nest 
on  the  cliffs  along  the  river. 

22.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Small  Hawks  were  seen 
commonly.  Some  were  undoubtedly  of  this  species.  Others  may  have 
been  Falco  sparverius. 

23.  Pandion  halia^tus  carolinensis.     Fisii  Hawk  — Common. 

24.  Bubo  virginianus.     Great  Horned  Owl.  —  Common. 

25.  Scotiaptex  cinerea.     Great  Gray  Owl.  —  One  seen  August  23. 

26.  Ccrylc  alcyon.     Belted  Kingfisher. —  Abundant. 

27.  Dryobates  villosus  leucomelas.  Northern  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
—  Fairly  common. 

28.  Dryobates  pubescens.     Downy  Woodpecker.  —  Fairly  common. 

29.  Picoides  arcticus.   Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — Common. 

30.  Colaptes  auratus.     Flicker.  —  One  seen  September  9. 

31.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. —Two 
seen  August  15. 

32.  Perisoreus  canadensis.     Canada  Jay.  —  Abundant  and  very  tame. 

33.  Corvus  corax  principalis.  Northern  Raven. —  Common.  Ap- 
parently it  takes  the  place  of  Corvus  amert\:anus^  which  is  said  not  to 
occur  on  Newfoundland. 

34.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.     Rusty  Blackhird.  —  Fairly  common. 

35.  Spinus  tristus.  A.merican  CJoLDfiNCii. — Their  characteristic 
note  heard  on  several  occasions,  but  none  seen. 

36.  Spinus  pinus.     Pine  Siskin.  —  Large  tlocks  seen  connnonly. 

37.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-tmro.med  Sparrow. —  Fairly  com- 
mon. 

38.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colorkd  Jlnco.  —  Several  seen  Sep- 
tember 23. 

39.  Melospiza  georgiana.     Swamp  Spakkow.  —  Not  uncommon. 

40.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.  —  Two  seen  August  17,  evidently 
young  birds  just  able  to  tiy. 

41.  Vireo  noveboracensis.  Wiiitkkvkd  X'ikko.  —  A  single  bin!  was 
observed  for  some  minutes  in  full  song,  and  within  live  or  six  feet,  on 
September  8. 

42.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Wariiler.  —  Seen  in  large  num- 
bers on  .\ugust  27. 

43.  Dendroica  palmarum  hypochrysea.  Yellow  Palm  Warhi.kr. — 
Seen  abundantly  in  flocks  from  Seplrniber  S  on. 

44.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.     Waii:u  Tiiri  sh.  —  Abundant. 

45.  Sylvania  pusilla.     Wilson's  Wariilek.    -  Abundant. 

46.  Sitta  carolinensis.     Whiie-urea-sted  Nctiiatch.  —  Common. 
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47.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  One  seen  August 
18. 

48.  P^rus  atricapillus.     Chickadee.  —  Most  abundant. 

49.  Turdus  fuscescens.    Wilson's  Thrush. —  One  seen  September  14. 

50.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin.  —  One  seen  August  31. 
Said  to  be  common. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  (^Ardea  herodias)  was  seen  abundantly  in  Cape 
Breton,  but  apparently  does  not  cross  the  Straits  into  Newfoundland.  — 
Louis  H.  Porter,  New  Tork  City, 
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Merriam's  Biological  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta.'  —  "All  high  moun- 
tains," as  Dr.  Merriam  remarks  in  his  •Introduction,'  "particularly  those 
that  stand  alone,  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  geographic 
distribution,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Shasta,  not  only  because 
of  its  ^reat  altitude  [14,500  feet],  but  even  more  because  of  its  intermedi- 
ate position  between  tlie  Siena  and  tlie  Cascades,  promised  an  instructive 
lesson,  and  was,  therefore,  chosen  as  a  ba!^e  station  for  part  of  the  tield 
work  of  1898." 

An  introduction  ot  eii^ht  pauses  contains  an  itinerary  of  the  Held  work, 
the  personnel  of  the  parly,  a  notice  of  j^revious  publications  on  Mount 
Shasta,  and  a  list  of  the  new  species  described  in  the  report  —  5  plants 
and  8  mammals.  The  subtitlcvs  inciicate  the  i,^eneral  character  of  the 
report,  as  follows  :  'General  Features  of  Shasta'  (pp.  17-30);  'The  For- 
ests of  Shasta'  (pp.  30-46;;  •  Forest  Fires'  (pp.  46,  47);  *  Slope  Exposure' 
(pp.  47-52);  '  IJfe  Zones  of  Shasta '(  pp.  52-<'i8);  '  The  Boreal  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Shasta  contrasted  witli  correspondini;  Faunas  and  Floras  of  the 
Sierra  and  the  Cascades'  (pp.  69-Sj);  *  Elhciency  of  Klamath  Gap  as  a 
barrier  to  boreal  species  compared  with  that  of  Pitt  River  and  Feather 
River  Gaps  collectively  '  (pp.  S3,  S^.);   '  Sources  of  the   IJoreal   Faunas  of 


M^esults  of  a  lliolocjical  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta,  California.  I'y  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  Chief  of  Division  of  i;iok)ni(:al  Survey.  =  North  American  Fauna, 
No.  16,  Svo.,  i^j).  i-ijf),  pll.  i-v,  and  46  text  illustrations.  U.  S,  Deparlment 
of  Agriculture,  Uivision  of  Biolo;^i«.al  Survey.  Washinj^ton  :  Government 
Printing  OtTice.      Published  (;ct.  iS.  1S99. 
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Shasta  and  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Cascades*  (pp.  85,  86);  *  Mammals  of 
Shasta' (pp.  87-107);  'Birds  of  Shasta  and  Vicinity'  (109-134);  *  Notes 
on  the  Distribution  of  Shasta  Plants*  (pp.  135-169);  '  Index  '  (pp.  171-179). 

In  the  work  of  exploration,  Dr.  Merriam  was  aided  by  Vernon  IJailey, 
chief  field  naturalist  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  Walter 
K.  Fisher,  and  Richard  T.  Fisher,  assistants.  In  addition  to  the  work 
on  and  near  Shasta,  three  cross  sections  were  made  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
north  of  latitude  39°,  a  line  was  run  from  Black  Rock  Desert,  Nevada,  to 
Shasta,  and  from  Shasta  across  the  wild  and  little  known  mountains 
between  Shasta  and  tlie  ocean,  to  Humboldt  Bay. 

The  topographical  features  of  Shasta  are  illustrated  by  numerous  half- 
tone cuts  and  plates,  from  photographs,  and  the  floral  and  fnunal  features, 
as  influenced  by  altitude,  air  currents,  and  slope  exposures,  are  duly  set 
forth  and  discussed.  The  life  zones  of  Shasta  are  the  Upper  Sonoran, 
Transition,  Canadian,  Hudsonian,  and  Arctic-Alpine.  "Shasta  stands 
on  a  Transition  zone  plane,  with  a  dilute  tongue  of  Upper  Sonoran 
approaching  its  northern  base  by  way  of  Klamath  and  Shasta  valleys.  .  .  . 
The  Upper  Sonoran  element  in  the  region  is  dilute  and  is  limited  to 
Shasta  Valley  at  the  north  base  of  the  mountain,  which  it  reaches  by 
way  of  the  Klamath  country  on  the  north  and  northeast.  It  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  Upper  Sonoran  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  on 
the  south."  The  Transition  extends  up  to  an  average  altitude  of  about 
5,500  feet ;  the  Canadian  to  about  7,500  feet ;  the  Hudsonian  to  about 
timber  line,  or  to  9,500  feet;  the  Alpine  to  about  iipoo  feet,  above 
which  is  the  bare  ice-clad  suinmit,  rising  to  14,500  feet.  The  species  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  plants  of  the  several  zones  are  tabulated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ranges  and  restrictions.  The  tiansition  between  zones 
is,  of  course,  gradual,  there  being  an  overlapping  belt  between  each  of 
about  800  feet. 

The  list  of  birds  of  Shasta  and  vicinity  numbers  136  species,  and  is 
based  almost  wholly  on  the  observations  of  various  members  of  the  party 
made  during  the  season  of  1898,  the  chief  data  from  other  sources  being 
derived  from  Mr.  C  H.  Townsend's  *  Field  Notes  on  the  Mammals,  Birds 
and  Reptiles  of  Northern  California,'  published  in  1887.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  assistants  already  mentioned,  observations  on  the  birds  are 
credited  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam  and  Mr.  John  II.  Sage,  who  were 
also  members  of  the  general  field  party. 

Dr.  Merriam's  report,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  only  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  Shasta,  but  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  causes,  both  local 
and  general,  that  determine  the  dislributional  limits  of  species.  —  J.  A  A. 


Palmer's  *  The  Avifauna  of  Pribilof  Islands.'  —  Among  the  many 
important  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Fiibilof  Islands 
contained  in  Part  III  of  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  United  Slates 
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Fur  Seal  Commission  (1896^7) >  is  a  report  on  the  birds  by  Mr.  William 
Palmer,'  prepared  from  his  own  **  experience  and  collections  on  the  islands 
from  May  37  to  August  11.  1890,  and  partly  from  the  published  results  of 
the  visits  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  in  1872-73  and  1876,"  and  also  on  "the 
literature,  the  collections  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and 
from  the  naturalists  who  have  visited  the  group  in  recent  years.  Of  the 
69  species  here  listed,  20  are  apparently  for  the  first  time  recorded  from 
the  islands,  and  a  large  amount  of  new  and  interesting  information  on 
the  habits,  changes  of  plumage,  etc.,  is  here  for  the  first  time  published. 
The  list,  however,  is  necessarily  "incomplete,  as  the  winter-occurring 
birds  have  been  little  noted.'*  Mr.  Palmer  gives  an  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  islands,  in  relation  to  its  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
the  birds,  with  a  sketch  of  its  ornithological  history,  including  a  formal 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Pribilof 
birds  is  analyzed  at  length  (pp.  363-369),  and  there  are  several  pages 
(pp.  369-372)  on  their  migration,  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  gives  a  somewhat 
free  rein  to  his  imagination  in  supposing  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  bird  population  of  the  Pribilofs  had,  *'  in  the  remote  geological 
past,*'  "  a  more  happy  course  over  contiguous  land  areas  which  have  since 
been  submerged,'*  to  help  them  in  their  migratory  journeys  between  the 
Aleutian  and  Hawaiian  groups  of  islands. 

The  list  proper  occupies  pp.  373-427,  and  contains,  besides  full  bibli- 
ographical references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  usually  extended 
notes  on  their  habits,  abundance,  and  distribution  in  the  islands,  and 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  growth,  character,  and  changes  of 
plumage  in  many  of  the  species.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  Cormorant, 
affords  basis  for  generalizations  and  hypotheses  regarding  tl)e  evolution 
of  the  Cormorant  group.  The  genus  Arenaria  receives  extended  notice, 
with  the  result  that  two  species  are  recognized  from  North  America, 
namely  (i  )  ^.  interpres,  the  form  of  the  Old  World,  found  also  in  "west- 
ern Alaska  troin  the  Aleutians  to  Point  Barrow";  also  in  Greenland. 
"Breeds  from  Japan  and  Alaska  westward  around  the  more  northern 
British   Islands,    Azores  ( .?)    [  !],  and  Greenland."     (2)    A,  morinella^  in 


*  The  Kur  .Seals  and  Fur  .Seal  Islands  of  the  North  I'acific  Ocean.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan,  I'resident  of  Leiand  .Stanford  Jr.  University,  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  Fur-Seai  Investigations  of  1896-97.  With  the  following 
Official  Associates  :  Leonhard  Stejneger  and  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum;  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
command  of  ilie  I.'.  S.  Commission  .Steamer  'Albatross';  Charles  II.  Town- 
send,  of  the  C  S.  Fi>h  Commissi<m;  George  A.  Clark,  Secretary  and  Stenog- 
rapher; Joseph  Murray,  Special  Agent.  With  special  papers  by  other  con- 
tributors. Washington:  (iovernment  Printing  Office.  1898  [1=1899].  4  vols., 
4to.,  with  numerous  maps,  plates,  aud  text  illustrations. 

'  Op.  cii..  Tart  III,  1S99,  pp.  355-431,  pll.  xxxviii-xli. 
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"America  from  the  Arctic  regions  north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  westward  to 
the  Mackenzie  River,  along  the  Atlantic  watershed,  though  generally 
coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Rare  on  the  Pacitic 
slope.  Hreeds  about  Hudson  Bay,  northward  and  eastward."  A.  morinella 
(Linn.)  is  distinguished  as  smaller  than  A.  interpres  (Linn.)  with  chest- 
nut instead  of  black  predominating  above,  with  more  clove  brown,  and 
with  orange  instead  of  vermilion  feet.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous plumages  of  each  form  are  given,  with  a  table  of  comparative  meas- 
urements. The  name  morinella  is  based  on  Catcsby's  pi.  Ixxii,  '*The 
Turnstone  or  Sea-Dottrel." 

Another  innovation  in  nomenclature  is  the  use  of  the  name  Hirundo 
trythrogastra  unalasckkensis  (Gmelin)  for  the  Alaskan  Barn  Swallow 
(p.  422).  Although  seen  on  St.  George  Island,  no  specimens  appear  to 
have  taken  there. 

Plate  xxxviii  gives  several  views  on  Walrus  Island,  showing  the  breed- 
ing places  of  sea  birds;  pi.  xxxix  represents  nine  eggs  of  the  Pacific 
Murre,  selected  to  show  variation  in  size,  shape,  and  markings:  pU.  xl 
and  xli  illustrate  the  "  development  of  feathers."  Ttie  paper  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  North  American  ornithology. — J.  A.  A. 

Howe  and  Sturtevant's  ^  Birds  of  Rhode  Island.**  —  This  is  the  first 
attempt  at  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  has  been  commendablv  well  done.  It  consists  of  a  'Review 
of  former  publications  on  Rhode  Island  Birds,  and  of  State  Collections' 
(pp.  7-y) ;  'Migration,  with  List  of  Breeding  Birds'  (pp.  10-16),  and 
an  account  of  'Cormorant  Rock*  (pp.  17-22),  followed  by  a  judiciously 
annotated  list  of  the  291  species  known  to  occur  in  the  State.  There  is  a 
supplemental  list  of  3  'Extirpated  Species'  and  a  'Hypothetical  List*  of 
10  species.  The  House  Sparrow  is  included  in  the  291  species,  and  also 
the  Painted  Bunting,  given  as  "an  accidental  visitant,  or  escaped  cage 
bird,"  on  the  basis  of  a  specimen  taken  in  1882.  This  latter  species 
would  have  found  a  more  lilting  resting  place  in  the  Hypothetical  List. 
The  Blue  Cirosbeak  is  recorded  under  the  head  ot  '  Krrata,  Additions, 
etc.,'  on  p.  i(»2,  on  tlie  basis  of  a  young  bird  taken  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Jencks  at 
Drown ville,  R.  1.,  Oct.  12,  1S99.  It  is,  however,  omitted  from  the  Indexes. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  the  Purple  and  the  Bron/ed  (irnckle  are 
given,  the  former  as  occurring  in  the  southern  and  the  latter  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  State.       Ammotlramus  cautiacu/us  su/tzirji^ni/us 

I 


*The  I  Birds  of  Rhode  Island.  |  By  Reginald  Hebor  Hoixe,  Jr.,  |  Mt-mher 
of  the  Niittall  Ornithological  Club,  |  and  |  Ktlvvard  Sturtcvant,  S.  B.,  !  In- 
structor of  Natural  Science  at  Saint  (iei^rge's  School,  Newport.  |  .Members 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  |  Illustrated.  |  1S99.  —  8vo.  pj).  i- 
III,  frontL»piece  and  5  halftone  plates. 


■ 

(p.  73)  is  said  to  be  ''Undoubtedly  not  an  uncommon  migrant  with  A. 
ntUomi,**  etc.,  which  latter  is»  curiously,  not  otherwise  mentioned.  We 
have  here,  also,  almost  the  only  case  where  the  changes  in  nomenclature 
made  in  the  Ninth  Supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-LiKt  have  not  been 
followed  in  the  present  list. 

As  a  whole,  the  list  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness  of  research.  In  the  case  of  the  rarer  species,  the  original 
records  are  cited  in  footnotes,  and  there  is,  besides,  an  extended  and 
practically  complete  bibliography  of  Rhode  Island  ornithology,  number- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  entries.  There  are  also  two  indexes,  one  for  the 
technical  names,  and  one  for  the  vernacular  and  local  names.  The  text 
is  very  tastefully  printed,  typographical  errors  are  exceedingly  few, 
and  these  are  apparently  all  corrected  in  a  list  of  errata  at  the  close  of 
the  work.  The  six  plates  (only  four  of  them  are  now  first  published)  are 
pertinent  of  the  subject,  illustrating  *  Purgatory,'  at  Middletown,  where 
Barn  Swallows  breed  in  the  rocks;  Mount  Hope,  on  Narragansett  Bay; 
Cormorant  Rock  and  Tern's  nest;  an  Osprey  nest;  a  Bank  Swallow 
colony,  and  a  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak's  nest.  The  work  is  attractive  as 
a  specimen  of  book-making,  and  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  authors. 
—J.  A.  A. 


Newton's  *  Dictionary  of  Birds.*  ^ — The  reissue  of  this  standard  work 
in  a  cheaper  form,  yet  unabridged  and  unchanged  as  regards  the  matter, 
will  place  it  within  reach  of  many  who  could  not  afford  the  original  work. 
The  paper  is  thinner  and  the  volume  less  bulky,  and  thus  more  convenient 
for  use,  so  that  the  cheaper  form  is  in  this  respect  rather  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  original.  As  the  charjicter  of  the  work  has  already  been 
placed  before  the  readers  of  *  The  Auk,'*  we  need  only  call  attention  to 
the  fact  of  its  reissue  at  reduced  cost.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  there 
being  no  other  work  of  similar  character  extant.  Professor  Newton's 
masterly  treatment  of  the  general  subject,  and  Dr.  Ciadow's  contributions 
on  the  anatomy  of  birds,  supply  a  fund  of  information  alike  valuable  to 
the  specialist  and  the  general  reader,  and  render  the  *  Dictionary*  a 
compendium  of  ornithology  of  unrivalled  excellence.  —  J.  A.  A. 


'  A  Dictionary  of  Birds.  By  Alfred  Newton,  assisted  by  Hans  Gadow, 
with  contributions  from  Richard  Lydekker,  Charles  S.  Roy,  and  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  Cheap  issue,  unabridged.  1  vol,  8vo,  pp.  1-124,  i-viii,  1-1088, 
map,  and  numerous  figures  in  text.  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.     $5.00. 

*  Vol.  X,  1893,  pp.  357-360;  XI,  1894,  pp.  56-60  ;  XII,  pp.  169,  170;  XIV, 
1897,  pp.  234-244. 
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Cory's  •  The  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  Part  II.  Land  Birds.' ' 
—  Part  II  of  Mr.  Cory's  'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America'  comprises  the 
•Key  to  the  Families  and  Species  of  the  Land  Birds,'  to  which  is  added 
a  list  of  all  the  hirds  of  eastern  North  America.  The  *Land  Birds'  arc 
treated  after  the  same  plan  as  the  *  Water  Birds,' already  noticed  at  some 
lenj(th  in  this  journal  (Vol.  XVI,  1899,  PP-  3^»  3^7)-  There  is  the  same 
lavishness  of  illustration  and  the  same  hrevity  of  text,  the  illustrations 
in  both  cases  forming  the  main  basis  of  the  work,  these  beintj  so  numer- 
ous and  so  well-chosen  that  the  text  may  be  considered  as  the  thread  that 
connects  them  and  explains  their  application.  In  this  respect  the  work 
is  unique.  Bills,  wings,  tails  and  feet  are  the  parts  chiefly  figured,  with  a 
full-length  illustration  of  at  least  one  representative  species  for  each 
genus.  The  Keys  are  founded  primarily  on  size  as  indicated  by  the 
length  of  the  closed  wing,  the  land  birds  being  divided  on  this  basis  into 
five  'groups,'  which  are  subdivided  into  •  sections'  according  to  the  form 
of  the  bill  or  feet,  etc.  ;  these  are  subdivided,  as  occasion  requires,  on 
other  characters. 

In  tlie  order  of  make-up  there  is  first  an  'Index  Key  to  Families'  (pp. 
131,  132)  ;  then  the  *  Key  to  Families'  (pp.  133-148),  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  wholly  arbitrary,  beginning  with  the  Hummingbirds  and  end- 
ing with  the  larger  game  birds  and  the  larger  birds  of  pre\.  This  is 
followed  by  the  *  Key  to  the  Species'  (pp.  149-324),  in  which  the  families, 
with  their  genera  and  species,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 
The  text  under  each  is  reduced  to  a  brief  statement  of  essential  characters. 
Following  the  name  of  each  species  and  subspecies  is  a  reference  bv 
nun)l)er  to  the  *  List '  that  follows  (pp.  325-3S7).  This  is  a  revised 
reprint^ of  the  author's  previously  published  *  List  of  the  Birds  of  Kastern 
North  America,'  which  in  arrangement  and  nomenclature  follows 
strictly  the  A.  ().  U.  Check-List.  It  comprises  5CX)  species  and  70  addi- 
tional subspecies,  all  numbered  consecutively,  and  each  followed  bv  a 
brief  statement  of  its  geographical  range.  The  author  in  his  *  Kev  to 
Families'  of  North  Anierican  birds  has  certainlv  reduced  the  difTicultv  of 

•  •  • 

identifving  our  birds  to  a  minimum,  and  anvone  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to  be  able  to  identify  his  specimens,  in  any  state  of  plumiige,  bv  Mr. 
Cory's  'Keys  '  may  well  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  — J.  A.  A. 

•Avium  Gsncrum  Index  Alphabeticus.'  —  The  British  Ornithologists' 
Club  has    recently    published    **  An    Alphabetical    Index    to   the  (ienera 

*  The  Birds  |  of  |  Kastern  Xorlh  America  |  known  to  occur  Fast  of  the 
Ninetieth  .Metidian  |  —  |  Tart  III  —  |  Land  Birds  |  — Key  to  the  Families 
and  Species  |  —  |  By  |  Charles  B.  (lory  |  Curator  of  the  Department  of  <  )rni- 
ihology  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  (!hiiaj;o  .  .  . .  |  —  |  Special  Kdiiion 
printed  for  the  |  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  III.  |  1S99.  —  Larj^e  Sno, 
pp.  i-ix,  IJI-J'H;,  with  several  hundred  illuslrati'.*ns  in  the  text. 
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adopted  in  the  twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum,"  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Waterhouse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sclater.  It  was  originally  intended  for  private  use,  but  its 
utility  became  so  evident  that  the  Club  decided  to  print  it  as  Volume  IX 
of  its  Bulletin.'  For  this  decision  the  Club  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  working  ornithologists.  A  list  of  the  27  volumes,  with  the  titles  in 
full,  and  date  of  publication,  follows  the  Index,  separately  paged.  The 
preface  to  the  Index  contains  the  following,  which  we  are  sure  will  interest 
not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  'The  Auk  '  : 

*•  The  following  Latin  lines  were  composed  by  a  member  of  the 
B.  O.  C.  to  commemorate  the  names  of  the  eleven  authors  of  the  *  Cata- 
logue of  Birds  ' :  — 

De  Catalogi  Avium  Magni  Scriptoribus  uxdecim. 

Sharpitis  incepit,  scripsitque  volumina  multa; 

Scehohmiis  sequitur,  promptus  ad  auxilium. 
Teutonicus,  zelo  plenus,  venit  inde  Gadovus^ 

Sitlvi/iNsque  bonam  priebet  amicus  opem. 
Jam  Sclaierns  adest,  tria  longa  volumina  complens, 

Americanarum  notus  amans  avium. 
Expers  Hargittus  nunc  Picos  ordinat  omnes, 

Uuriertusqwt,  sagax  Cypselidas  numerat. 
Multum  etiam  pensiu  ^S^ <•//*? v/ prof  u it  ardor, 

Multutn  SiiHtidersi  wx^w^  o\i^xo^\\  dedit. 
Clnrus  ab  J f alia  jam  Salvadoriioi  adslat, 

et  tandem  Grautm^  fine  coronat  opus." — J.  A.  A. 

Sharpe's  '  Hand-List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds.'  ^  —  The  pres- 
ent '  Hand-list'  of  birds  is  a  worthy  successor  to  that  of  the  late  George 
Robert  (iiay,  piihiished  also  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  years  1869-1S71,  which  for  many  years  was  so  serviceable  to  working 
ornitholo;ri''ts,  and    which    has   not   vet    lost   its   usefulness.      This   new 


'  lUilletin  of  the  Hritisii  Ornithologists'  Chib.  Kdited  ])y  K.  liowdler  Sharpe, 
LL.  I). —  Vol.  L\,  Avium  (ienerum  Index  Alphabeticus.  London:  R.  H. 
Porter,  7  Pruiccs  Street,  Cavendish  Square.     April,  1899. — Svo,  pp.  1-31. 

'^  A  Ilund-I^ist  |  of  the  |  (icnera  and  Species  |  of  |  Birds  |  [Noinenclator 
Avium  turn  fossilium  |  turn  viventium.]  |  liy  |  R.  Powdler  Sharpe,  LL.  1  >.  | 
Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of  Zoology  |  15ritish  Museum  |  Volume  I.  | 
London  :  |  Printed  ])y  order  of  tiie  Trustees  |  Sold  ])y  |  Longmans  &  Co.,  39 
Paternoster  Row,  \'\.  C;  |  P>.  Quaritch.  15  Piccadilly,  \V.;  Dulau  <S:  Co., 
37  Soho  S(|uare,  W.;  |  Kegan  I*aul.  Trench,  Triibner  »!v:  Co.,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.  C;  j  and  at  the  |  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell 
Road.  S.  \V.  I   1899  I  All  rights  reserved.  —  Svo,  pp.  i-xxi  -{■  1-303. 
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'  Hand-list,*  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  the  author  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of  Birds,'  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  its  predecessor,  in  the  fact  that  in  lieu  of  references  to  the  original 
pUices  of  description  of  the  genera  and  species,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
onlv  to  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds,' on  which  it  is  avowedly  based,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  described  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  *  Cataloj^ue*;  in  such  cases  reference  is  given  to  the  original  place 
of   description.     The  'Hand-list'  is  thus  brought  down  to  date,  and  as 
regards  the  groups  embraced  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  *  Catalogue,' 
published  man  v  years  ago,  forms  a  most  valuable  index  to  subsequent 
contributions  to  descriptive  ornithology.     It  includes  also,  as  an  impor- 
tant feature,  the  extinct  birds.     On  this  point,  savs  the  author:  "I  have 
ventured  to  incorporate  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  their  natural  posi- 
tion the   extinct   forms  of   birds:    but  it  is  difVicult  to  discover  all    the 
descriptions   of    fossil    birds,    scattered    as   thev   are    through    so   many 

publications The    work    in    this    direction    has    been     principally 

founded  on  the  '  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Birds,'  written  by  Mr.  R.  Lydekker, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  published  by  the  Trustees  in  1891." 

"The  system  of  classification  followed  in  the  present  work,*'  savs 
Dr.  Sharpe.  *'is  that  proposed  by  myself  in  1891,  in  my  address  to  the 
Second  Ornithological  Congress  at  Buda-Pest.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
modify  the  conclusions  there  recorded  in  any  material  degree." 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is  not  in  all  cases  that  of  the  'Catalogue,' 
although  the  departure  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  giving  a  place  in  the 
'Hand-list'  to  many  forms  ignored  in  the  'Catalogue,'  even  when  not 
fully  endorsed  by  the  author  of  the  'Hand-list,'  as  under  the  genera 
La^optts  and  Botntsa  among  the  Grouse,  and  also  elsewhere.  The  fossil 
forms  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  antique  type.  We  note  as  new- 
genera  the  following  :  Mezotreron,,  p.  56,  for  M.  r/<>^<'r/v/ Rothsch. ;  Pseu- 
daritiy  p.  13 1,  for  I'ria  columba,  ('.  carbOy  and  l^.  sno'vi ;  and  Nannop- 
terum^  p.  235,  for  Phahtcrocorax  harrisi  Rothsch.  PalUi$icarho  and 
Psiloscops  are  given  as  "  Coues,  MSS.,  iSqS,"  hut  both  were  published 
some  months  prior  to  the  appearance  ot  the  present  volume  (see  Ospre\| 
HI,  May,  1S99.  p.  144). 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  no  subgenera  nor  subspecies  in  the 
present  work,  all  generic  names  having  the  status  of  full  genera  and  all 
the  'forms'  recognized  under  the  generic  names  standing  as  full 
specie*;. 

Dr.  Sharpe  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  secure  accuracy,  having 
sent  the  proof-sheets  of  his  'Handlist'  to  some  twenty  of  the  leading 
ornithologists  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  their  revision.  He  says: 
•*  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  thanks  to  the  undermentioned  ornithol- 
ogists, who  have  revised  the  proof  sheets  of  this  work,  and  given  to  it 
the  importance  of  an  international  publication.  Many  of  them  have 
freely  given  me  their  original  notes,  have  saved  me  from  many  slips,  and 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work." 


Vol.  XVI 
1900 
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The  present  volume  includes  the  Saururae,  the  Rattitaj,  and  the  Car- 
inatse  from  the  Tinamiformes  to  the  end  of  the  Strigiformes,  or  the  order* 
I-XXVI  of  Sharpens  classitication.  The  printing  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  invaluable  '  Hand-List'  js  well  under  way.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Dubois's  *  Synopsis  Avium.** — Part  I  ot  Dr.  Dubois's  'Synopsis 
Avium,' or  '  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornithologie,' is  in  reality  a  *  hand-list,* 
constructed  very  nearly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  late  G.  R.  Gray,  rather 
than  a  'manuel'  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  commonly  employed* 
The  species  and  subspecies  are  numbered  consecutively,  but  under  two 
distinct  series  of  numeration.  Part  I,  comprising  the  Psittaci,  Scan- 
sores,  and  Pici,  consisting  of  80  pages,  includes  1105  species  and  273 
subspecies,  referred  to  180  genera.  References  are  usually  given  to 
illustrations,  when  such  exist,  but  rarely  to  place  of  original  description, 
and  synonyms  are  cited  with  simply  the  name  of  the  author.  It  is  evi- 
dently' prepared  with  thoroughness  and  care,  and  its  usefulness  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  plan  of  construction. 

From  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  the  *  Synopsis'  will  appear  in  quar- 
terly parts,  of  nominally  96  pages  of  text,  or,  as  in  Part  I,  of  80  pages  and 
a  colored  plate,  the  plate  taking  the  place  of  16  pages  of  text.  The  "sev- 
eral colored  plates  "  that  are  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work  will 
represent  new  or  hitherto  unfigured  species.  The  subscription  price  is 
6  francs  per  part,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  third  part,  when  the  price, 
for  new  subscribers  only,  will  be  raised  to  9  francs  per  part.  The  work  is 
to  comprise  about  seven  parts.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution    to  ornithological  literature.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Salvadori  and  Festa  on  Birds  of  Ecuador.*  —  This  is  Part  I  of  a  report 
on  Dr.  Fesla's  collection  ot  birds,  numbering  nearly  3000  specimens  and 
representing  over  600  species,  made  by  him  during  three  years  spent  in 
exploring  various  parts  ot  Ecuador.  The  present  paper  relates  only  to 
the  Oscines,  of  which  165  species  arc  enumerated.  Of  these  5  are 
described  as  new  and  10  others  are  reported  as  new  to  Ecuador.  The  new 
species  are  (i)  Turdu%  conradiy  {2)  Thryophiltis  leucopogou^  (3)  Ccrihi- 
ola  itttermedia^  (4)  Spermophila  iequatorialis^  and  (5)  Cyanolyca  angel(B, 


^  .Synopsis  Avium.  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornithologie.  Par  Alphonse  Dubois, 
Docteur  en  Sciences,  Conservateur  an  Mus^e  Royal  d'Histoire  naturelle  de 
lielgique,  etc.  Fascicule  I.  Psittaci,  Scansores,  Pici.  Bruxelles  :  II.  Lamertin, 
dditeur,  20  Rue  du  Marchd-au-bois.  1899.  New-V'ork,  chez  M.  G.-E. 
Stechert,'9  East  i6th  St.  4to,  pp.  80,  and  i  col.  plate.  Six  francs,  or 
Si. 20,  per  part. 

^  Viaggio  del  Dr.  Enrico  Festa  neH'Ecuador.  T.  Salvadori  ed  E.  Festa. 
Uccelli,  Parte  prima  —  Passeres  oscines.  Boll.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat.  comp.  d. 
R.  Univ.  di  Torino,  XV,  N.  357,  pp.  1-31,  Aug.  10,  1899. 

6 
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The  annotations  give  references  to  previous  Ecuadorian  records  for  the 
species,  and  also  the  sex,  date  of  collection  and  locality  of  the  specimens, 
the  color  of  the  hill,  etc.,  in  life,  with  remarks  on  variations  of  plumaa^e. 
This  report  on  Dr.  Festa^s  work  thus  fojms  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  South  American  ornithologv.  —  J.  "A.  A. 


Bangs  on  Birds  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.'  — 
This  is  Mr.  Bangs's  fourth  paper  on  the  birds  of  this  region,  and  relates 
to  collections  made  bv  Mr.  Wilniot  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  from  January  to  April, 
1899,  at  altitudes  varying  from  3,000  to  15,000  feet.  The  list  includes  68 
species,  of  which  13  are  described  as  new,  namelv  :  (i)  Pharomachrus 
festatust  (2)  Metallura  districtOy  (3)  Ochthodiata  pernix^  (4)  Hapaloccrcus 
paulus^  (5)  Myiopatis  montensis^  (6)  Pipreola  aureipectus  decora ^  (7) 
Sclerurus  iilbigularis  propinquus^  (8)  Conopophaga  broivui^  (9)  Scyta- 
lopus  latebricoUi,  (10)  Hapiospiza  nivariny  (11)  Cinclus  rivularis^  (12) 
Troglodytes  monticola^  (^3)  Merula  albiventris  fusn.  The  list  relates 
for  the  most  part  to  species  not  previously  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  but 
additional  specimens  of  some  of  the  rarer  forms  are  recorded.  Thus  an 
additional  specimen  of  Mr.  Bangs*s  Leucuria  phalerata  (figured  in  'The 
Auk,*  XVI,  1899,  plate  ii),  previously  known  to  Mr.  Bangs  only  from  the 
type,  is  reported.  This  is  doubtless  not  a  rare  species  at  favorable 
localities,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  having  received  five 
specimens  in  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  in  the  same  general 
region.  These  specimens  show  that  the  tail  is  not  always  pure  white, 
being  considerably  shaded  with  dusky  in  immature  birds.  —  J.  A.  A. 


Pearson's  Preliminary  List  of  Birds  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.^— As  the 
title  implies,  this  List  is  put  forth  as  only  an  imperfect  enumeration  of 
the  birds  occurring  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  The  period  of  obser- 
vation is  comparatively  brief,  and  the  species  listed  number  only  132,  but 
include  only  such  as  have  been  observed  and  positively  identified.  The 
annotations  relate  mainly  to  the  seasons  and  manner  of  occurrence  of  the 
species  noted.  It  is  therefore  a  good  list  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately marred  by  careless  proofreading.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Kellogg*s  List  of  Biting  Lice  (Mallophaga)  taken  from  North  Ameri- 


*  On  Some  New  or  Rare  Birds  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.  By  Outram  l^angs.  l*roc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XHI,  1S99, 
pp.  91-108.     Nov.  XI,  1899. 

*  Preliminary  List  of  the  P.irds  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  with  brief  notes  on 
some  of  the  species.  By  T.  Cilbert  Pearson.  Journ.  of  the  Mlisha  Mitchell 
Sci.  Soc,  Vol.  XVI,  part  i,  1899,  pp.  33-51. 
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can  Birds  and  Mammals  J  — A  list  of  the  known  North  American  species 
of  the  order  Mallophaga  is  not  only  here  given,  with  references  to  the 
place  of  original  description,  and  the  name  of  the  host,  but  there  is  also 
a  separate  list  of  the  hosts,  with  the  name  of  the  species  of  parasite  infest- 
ing each  host  species.  The  North  American  species  thus  far  recorded 
number  282  species,  representing  18  out  of  the  21  recognized  genera  of 
the  order.  Of  these  264  species  infest  birds,  and  18  are  known  only  from 
mammals.  Mallophagous  parasites  have  been  recorded  from  257  species 
of  North  American  birds,  belonging  to  167  genera.  As  107  species  of 
North  American  Mallophaga  were  described  from  European  hosts,  the 
question  of  their  distribution  is  one  of  special  interest,^  as  in  many  cases 
the  same  parasite  is  found  on  hosts  that  are  not  only  not  congeneric, 
but  which  do  not  occur  o^n  the  same  continent.  Often  the  same  species 
occurs  on  several  different  hosts,  while  not  unfrequently  three  or  more 
species  of  Mallophaga  occur  on  the  same  host  species,  sometimes  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten,  representing  as  many  as  five  genera.  In  some 
instances  the  same  parasite  has  been  recorded  from  birds  differing  greatly 
in  habits,  and  belonging  even  to  different  orders.  As  the  subject  is  of 
interest  to  both  ornithologists  and  entomologists,  it  seems  desirable  to 
quote  in  this  connection  from  a  recent  letter  from  Prof.  Kellogg,  to  the 
present  writer,  as  follows:  "  As  I  can  only  get  specimens  of  Mallophaga 
from  bird  collectors —  that  is,  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  I 
can  shoot  birds  simply  for  the  sake  of  collecting  their  parasites  —  you 
see  what  assistance  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  can  be  tome."  He  also 
states  that  he  has  received  in  this  way  *' some  specimens,  and  has  been 
promised  others." 

In  discussing  elsewhere  (Psyche.  /.  r. )  this  problem  in  distribution, 
Prof.  Kellogg  has  thus  formulated  his  conclusions  :  "  .  . . .  On  this  fact  1 
base  my  belief  that  the  occurrence  of  a  parasite  species  common  to  sev- 
eral hosts  under  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  migration  of 
the  parasites  from  bird  to  bird  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  parasite 
species  unchanged  from  the  common  ancestor  of  the  two  or  more  now 
distinct  but  clo^ely  allied  l^ird  species.  With  the  spreading  of  the  ances- 
tral species,  geographical  races  have  arisen  within  the  limits  of  the 
species  which  have  with  time  and  with  isolation,  caused  by  nevNly  appear- 
ing geographical  barriers  due  to  geologic  or  climatic  changes,  come  to 
be  distinct  species  —  species  often  distinguished  only  by  superticial  dif- 
ferences in  color  and    markings    of    plumage,  etc.     The    parasites    have 


'  A  List  of  tbe  P»iting  Lice  (Mallophaga)  taken  from  Piirds  and  Mammals 
of  Xorth  America.  r>y  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Kntomology, 
Iceland  .Stanford  Junior  University.  J*roc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  N'ol.XXIl.,  No. 
1 1S3.  1.S99,  pp.  39-100. 

^  See  Kellogg  (V.  L.)' ' '"^  Problem  in  distribution,'  Psyche,  \'II,  Aug.,  1898, 
pp.  243-247. 
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remained  practically  unaffected  \yy  the  conditions  which^have  produced 
the  differences  among  the  birds;  the  temperature  of  the  host's  bodv,  the 
feathers  as  food,  all  of  the  environment  of  the  parasite  is  practically 
unchanged.  The  parasitic  species  thus  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
ancestral  JLarus  or  Auas  species  becomes  differentiated  into  a  dozen  or 
score  of  specific  forms,  all  with  a  common  parasite.  If  this  proposed 
solution  of  the  problem  may  be  accepted,  it  introduces  a  factor  into 
problems  of  distribution,  where  parasites  are  concerned,  which  I  do  not 
recall  having  seen  presented  before." — J.  A.  A. 

Thompson  on  the  Cranial  Osteology  of  the  Parrots.'  —  "To  discover 
anatomical  characters  such  as  might  yield  or  help  to  yield  a  natural  clas- 
sification of  the  Parrots  has  been  the  desire  of  many  ornithologists,  but 
the  search  has  availed  little." 

Professor  Thompson's  line  of  research  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  quad- 
rate, the  auditory  region,  and  particularly  of  the  orbital  ring  as  regards 
its  completeness  or  incompleteness,  and  the  cranial  bones  taking  part  in 
its  formation.  These  are  the  lachrymal,  or  prefrontal  as  Prof.  Thompson 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  postorbital  or  postfrontal,  and  the  squamosal,  and 
the  changes  are  so  rung  that  when  a  suborbital  ring  is  present  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  prefrontal  and  postfrontal,  the  prefrontal  and  squamosal, 
or,  as  in  the  Cockatoos,  all  three  may  unite,  thus  forming  a  supratem- 
poral  fossa.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  many  members  of  the  various 
families  and  subfamilies  admitted  by  Mivart  are  discussed  in  considerable 
detail,  but  while  additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  family  rights  of 
Stringops  and  Nestor^  Prof.  Thompson  has  given  us  no  summary  ot  his 
own  conclusions,  leaving  us  to  make  our  own  applications  of  the  points 
he  has  given.  The  paper  is  most  valuable,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
results  of  long  study,  but  it  again  emphasizes  the  familiar  fact  that 
among  birds  minor  structural  variations  are  so  great  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  any  one  character  by  means  of  which  even  small 
groups  may  be  separated. —  F.  A.  L. 

Lange's  '  Our  Native  Birds,  How  to  Protect  them  and  Attract  them 
to  Our  Homes.'* — As  the  title  explains,  this  is  a  popular  bird  book  on 
rather  new  lines,  it  being  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  how  to  protect  birds 
and  to  promote  their  increase  in  the  vicinity  of  our  homes.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  work  relates  to  the  decrease  in  both  song  and  game  birds  and 

'  On  Characteristic  Points  in  the  Cranial  Osteology  of  the  Parrots.  By 
D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  C.  B.,  F.  Z.  S.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  Jan.,  1899. 

*  Our  Native  Birds  |  How  to  Protect  them  and  Attract  |  them  to  our  Homes 
I  By  I  I).  I^nge  |  author  of   "Handbook  of    Nature  .Study"  |  Instructor  in 
Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  |  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  |  With   Illustra- 
tions I  New    York  |  The    Macmillan   Company  |  London :    Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.  I  1899  I  All  rights  reserved. —  X2mo,  pp.  xii  -f-  162-     $1.00. 
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the  various  causes,  preventable  and  otherwise,  which  have  led  to  this  sad 
result.  Section  IV  treats  of  the  protection  of  song  birds,  and  suggests 
various  means  for  promoting  their  increase,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  homes.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  under  this  section  indicate  the 
means  suggested,  as  follows:  Chapter  I.  'By  furnishing  them  Trees, 
Vines,  and  Shrubs.  Flowers  for  Hummingbirds.  General  Suggestions 
for  Tree-planting  for  Birds.  Rural  Schools  and  Nature.*  Chapter  II. 
*  Provide  Nesting-boxes.  Do  not  cut  down  every  Hollow-tree.*  Chapter 
III.  'Provide  Drinking  and  Bathing  Fountains.*  Chapter  IV.  *  Feed- 
ing Birds  in  Winter  and  in  unfavorable  weather  at  other  seasons.* 
Chapter  V.  •  Miscellaneous.  Dust  Baths,  Gravel,  and  Lime.*  Chapter 
VI.  '  Protecting  Birds  from  their  Natural  Enemies.'  Chapter  VII. 
*The  English  Sparrow  Qiiestion.'  Chapter  VIII.  *  Birds  on  Hats, 
Boys,  Collectors,  So-called  Bird  Students,  Bird  Hunters,  Ubiquitous 
Gunners.'  Chapter  IX.  *  Song  Birds  as  Food.*  Sections  V  and  VI  relate 
to  'Education  and  the  Birds*;  especially  to  the  awakening  of  an  intel- 
ligent  and  kindly  interest  in  birds  on  the  part  of  school  children, 
through  *  bird  day*  exercises  in  schools,  and  by  other  means.  *The 
Birds  before  Uncle  Sam '  is  a  contribution  to  a  bird  day  program,  in 
which  *  Uncle  Sam'  is  supposed  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  birds  and 
to  give  judgment  in  their  behalf,  the  birds  being  personated  by  boys  and 
girls  in  appropriate  costumes.  Section  VIII  discusses  'Game  Protection 
from  the  Nature  Lover's  Point  of  View' ;  and  the  concluding  Section  IX 
gives  a  variety  of  useful  information  about  magazines  more  or  less 
devoted  to  bird  protection,  the  care  and  protection  of  forests,  and  allied 
topics;  Audubon  Societies,  Game  Protective  and  Humane  Associations, 
a  list,  with  addresses;  the  l^  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  various 
divisions,  their  work  and  publications^  list  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  finally,  a  list  of  books 
helpful  to  beginners  in  bird  study.  The  work  is  thus  novel  in  concep- 
tion, and  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nature  study  in  schools  and  in  the  education  of  the  general 
public.  It  also  not  only  urges  bird  protection  but  furnishes  suggestions 
in  respect  to  providing  food  arul  favorable  breeding  places  for  birds 
whose  surroundings  have  become  more  or  less  untenable  through  the 
necessary  changes  in  environment  due  to  man's  agency.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Macpherson's   *  History  of   Fowling.'^  —  A  bibliographical    notice   of 
'The  Literature  of  Fowling'  occupies  pp.  xiii-xxv  of  the  *  Introduction,' 


'A  I  History  of  Fowling  |  being  an  account  of  the  many  curious  |  devices 
by  which  Wild  Uirds  are  or  |  have  been  captured  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  I  Hy  the  |  Kev.  H.  A.  Macj)herson,  M.  A.  |  Member  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union,  author  of  |  "The  Fauna  of  Lakeland,"  etc.,  joint 
author  of  |  "The  Fur  and  Feather  Series,"  etc.  |  [Vignette.]  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas  I  MDCCCXCVII.  I  All  rights  reserved.  —  Large  8vo,  pp. 
liv-fs^^f  pll-  ^'»  and  nearly  200  text  figures. 
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and  is  followed  (pp.  xxv-xl)  by  a  historical  r/;siim6  of  'The  Art  of  Fowl- 
ing *  In  the  main  body  of  the  work  (pp.  1-502)  the  subject  matter  is 
arranged  systematically,  beginning  with  the  Corvidae  and  ending  with 
the  Apterygidaj. 

The  art  of  fowling  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity,  its  origin  being 
prehistoric,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  barbarous  tribes  in  remote  islands 
and  inaccessible  regions  as  of  civilized  nations.  The  means  vary  with 
the  species  of  bird  it  is  desired  to  capture,  both  among  wild  tribes  and 
in  civilized  countries.  For  the  most  part,  however,  fowling  is  a  thing 
of  the  past;  while  it  flourished  in  Europe  in  early  times  and  is  still 
practiced  here  and  there  as  an  amusement  or  for  profit,  *'the  Italians 
appear  to  be  almost  the  only  European  people  who  still  regard  the 
resources  of  fowling  as  affording  a  prime  amusement,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  classes  as  opportunity  permits.*'  Among  the  more  important  devices 
employed  are  traps  and  snares,  in  great  variety,  and  bird  lime  and  nets, 
also  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  brought  together  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information,  relating  to  almost  all 
countries  and  peoples,  and  to  all  classes  of  birds  from  Larks  and  Spar- 
rows to  Water  Fowl  and  Ostriches.  His  pages  are  also  enriched  with 
abundant  illustrations,  showing  the  nature  and  use  of  the  multifarious 
devices  employed  for  entrapping  wild  birds.  Many  of  these  are  repro- 
ductions from  old  works  on  fowling,  but  many  are  after  original  designs, 
prepared  especially  for  the  present  volume.  A  wide  field  is  here  well 
covered,  the  author  having  bestowed  upon  his  task  much  time  and  a 
vast  amount  of  careful  research.  —  J.  A.  A.* 


Mrs.  Wright's  *  Wabcno,  the  Magician.'  —  This  is  another  of  Mrs. 
Wright's  admirable  nature  l>ooks  for  the  young,  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  are  explained  in  the  delightfully 
informal  and  seductive  way  so  characteristic  of  the  author  of  ♦Tommy- 
Anne.*  of  which  deservedly  popular  work  this  is  the  happy  sequel. 
While  treating  of  nature  in  a  broad  sense,  it  is  rather  more  than  inciden- 
tally ornithological,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  insects,  and  the  plants,  and 
the  forces  of  nature  receiving  about  equal  attention. — J.  A.  A. 


*This  work  was  received  in  November,  1897,  but  by  accident  was  mislaid 
and  overlooked  for  two  years,  which  explains  the  much  regretted  lateness  of 
this  notice. 

s  Wabeno  the  Magician.  |  The  Sequel  to  |  "  Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three 
Hearts'*  |  Hy  |  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  |  Author  of  *»  Hirdcraft,"  "The 
Friendship  of  Nature"  |  etc.,  etc.  |  Illustrated  |  by  Joseph  M.  (Ilceson  |  New 
York  I  The  Macmillan  Company  |  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1899. 
All  rights  reserved.  —  8vo,  pp.  xi4-346.     $1.50. 
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Bumpns,  on  'The  Elimination  of  the  Unfit/ '  — Professor  Bumpus 
has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity^  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  by  the  use  of  material  furnished 
to  his  hands  bj  the  great  storm  of  Feb.  i,  1898,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
the  form  of  136  House  Sparrows  which,  as  victims  of  the  storm,  were 
brought  to  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Brown  University.  Of  these 
72  revived  and  64  perished.  A  careful  study  of  these  birds  by  means  of 
detailed  measurement,  as  of  length,  alar  extent,  the  length  of  head, 
humerus,  femur,  tibio-tarsus,  etc.,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  birds  that 
died  a  larger  proportion  departed  from  the  average  or  normal  standard 
in  one  or  more  ways  than  was  the  case  among  those  that  survived. 
Hence  Prof.  Bumpus  concludes:  (i)....that  the  birds  which  perished, 
perished  not  through  accident,  but  because  they  did  not  possess  certain 
structural  characters  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  test  imposed  by  nature ;  they  were  eliminated  because 
they  were  unfit.  (2)  The  process  of  relative  elimination  is  most  severe 
with  extremely  variable  individuals,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the 
variations  may  occur.  It  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  be  conspicuously  above 
a  certain  standard  of  organic  excellence  as  it  is  to  be  conspicuously 
below  the  standard.  It  is  the  type  that  nature  favors.  (3)  Disregard  of 
structural  qualifications  finally  produces  a  throng  of  degenerates,  whose 
destruction  will  follow  the  arrival  of  adversity."  The  data  on  which  the 
conclusions  rest  are  presented  in  detail,  mostly  in  the  form  of  tabulated 
measurements.  — J.'A.  A. 

Whitman  on  *  Animal  Behavior.**  —  In  his  very  suggestive  paper  on 
•Animal  Behavior*  Professor  Whitman  has  made  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  of  Instinct  and  its  relation  to  Intelligence.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  elaborate  and  most  careful  study  of  the  '  behavior  of  animals,' 
both  of  low  and  of  high  organization,  as  the  leeches  of  the  genus  Clep- 
sinty  of  the  large  fresh  water  salamander  of  the  genus  NecturuSy  and 
various  species  of  Pigeons.  The  behavior  of  these  different  animals 
under  varying  conditions  is  detailed  at  length,  and  its  meaning  and  bear- 
ing on  the  origin  and  relations  of  instinct  and  intelligence  are  most  lucidly 
discussed,  fn  connection  with  the  leading  hypotheses  on  the  subject. 

Not  long  since  it  was  a  more  or  less  generally  accepted  theory  that 
instincts  were  simply  inherited  habits.  Recently,  as  Prof.  Whitman 
notes,  this   theory  has   been   abandoned   as   inadequate   by  some  of   its 


*The  Klimination  of  the  Unfit  as  illustrated  by  the  Introduced  Sparrow, 
Passer  domesticus.  A  Fourth  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Variation.  By 
Hermon  C.  IJumpvis.  Hi<)k)gical  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Wood's  Holl.     Session  of  1897  and  1898  (1899)  pp.  209-226. 

*  Animal  Behavior.  By  C.  ().  Whitman.  Biological  Lectures  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  1898  (1899),  pp.  285-338. 
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former  chief  advocates,  who  have  come  to  adopt  the  view  that  instinct  is 
a  product  of  evolution.  We  have  not  space  to  go  over  the  evidence  at 
length,  hut  would  commend  to  those  interested  Prof.  Whitman's  ahle 
exposition  of  the  subject.  From  his  summary  of  the  subject,  we  quote 
somewhat  at  length.  Under  the  heading  '  A  Few  General  Statements' 
(pp.  328-331),  he  says: 

*'  I.  Instinct  and  structure  are  to  be  studied  from  the  common  stand- 
point of  phyletic  descent.  .  .  .  Instincts  are  evolved  rather  than  involved 
(stereotyped  by  repetition  and  transmission),  and  the  key  to  their  genetic 
history  is  to  be  sought  in  their  more  general  rather  than  in  their  later 
and  incidental  uses. 

**  2.  The  primary  roots  of  instincts  reach  back  to  the  constitutional 
properties  of  protoplasm,  and  their  evolution  runs,  in  general,  parallel 
with  organogeny.  As  the  genesis  of  organs  takes  its  departure  from  the 
elementary  structure  of  protoplasm,  so  does  the  genesis  of  instincts  pro- 
ceed from  the  fundamental  functions  of  protoplasm.  Primordial  organs 
and  instincts  are  alike  few  in  number  and  generally  persistent. .  .  . 

**3.  Remembering  that  structural  bases  are  relatively  few  and  per- 
manent as  compared  with  external  morphological  characters,  we  can 
readily  understand  why,  for  example,  five  hundred  different  species  of 
wild  pigeons  should  all  have  a  few  common  undifferentiated  instincts, 
such  as  drinking  without  raising  the  head,  the  cock's  time  of  incubating 
from  about  10  a.m.  to  about  4  p.m.,  etc.  .  .  . 

**5«  Instinct  precedes  intelligence  both  in  ontogeny  and  phylogeny, 
and  it  has  furnished  all  the  structural  foundations  employed  by  intelli- 
gence. In  social  development  also  instinct  predominates  in  the  earlier, 
intelligence  in  the  later  stages. 

"6.  Since  instinct  supplied  at  least  the  earlier  rudiments  of  brain  and 
nerve,  since  instinct  and  mind  work  with  the  same  mechanisms  and  in 
the  same  channels,  and  since  instinctive  action  is  gradually  superceded 
by  intelligent  action,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  instinct  as  the  actual 
germ  of  mind. 

'*7.  The  autonuUism,  into  which  habit  and  intelligence  may  lapse, 
seems  explicable,  in  a  general  way,  as  due  more  to  the  preorganization 
of  instinct  than  to  mechanical  repetition  ....  Habits  appear  as  the  uses 
of  instinct  organization  which  have  been  learned  by  experience. . . . 

"9.  We  are  apt  to  contrast  the  extremes  of  instinct  and  intelligence  — 
to  emphasize  the  blindness  and  inflexibility  of  the  one  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  other.  It  is  like  contrasting  the  extremes  of  light  and 
dark  and  forgetting  all  the  transitional  degrees  of  twilight.  .  .  .  Instinct 
is  blind,  so  is  the  highest  human  wisdom  blind.  The  distinction  is  one 
of  degree. ..." 

Prof.  Whitman's  experiments  with  various  species  of  Pigeons,  \\hich 
he  has  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  in  this  connection,  are 
of  the  highest  interest  and  we  regret  lack  of  space  prevents  our  summa- 
rizing them  in  the  present  review. — J.  A.  A. 
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Dr.  Elliott  Coues  died  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Dec.  25,  1899,  as  the  result  of  a  grave  surgical  operation  performed 
on  Dec.  6,  after  several  months  of  seriously-  impaired  health,  at  the  age  of 
57  years. 

Dr.  Coues  was  not  only  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  but  one  of  tlie  self-constituted  committee  of  three  that  sent 
out  the  call  for  a  congress  of  ornithologists  that  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  the  Union.  He  was  at  one  time  its  President,  and  always  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  influential  members  of  its  Council,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Nomenclature  and  classification  of  North  American  Birds,  drafting 
considerable  portions  of  its  *  Code  of  Nomenclature,'  and  acting  with  the 
Committee  in  the  preparation  of  both  editions  of  the  Check-List  and  its 
various  Supplements.  As  an  all-around  ornithologist,  his  position  was  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  cultivators  of  this  science,  and  his  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  technical  ornithology  in  America  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  late  Professor  Baird,  of  whom  he  was  a  pupil;  while  in  populariz- 
ing the  subject  his  influence  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  His  'Key  to  North  American  Birds,'  published  in  1872, 
was  a  popular  handbook  that  opened  an  easy  path  to  would-be  students 
of  ornithology.  His  enthusiasm,  remarkable  facility  of  expression, 
vivacity  of  style  and  originality  of  thought  always  enlivened  his  writings, 
however  technical  the  subject,  and  imparted  to  his  bird  biographies  a 
charm  and  vividness  few  writers  can  hope  to  attain. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of  one  so 
eminent  in  the  annals  of  our  science,  while  still  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  ;  his  death  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  all  the  members  of 
our  Union  and  as  a  grave  loss  to  our  science.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
helpful,  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  impulsive  and  imaginative,  some- 
times aggressive,  and  not  always  discreet  in  his  methods  of  controversy. 
His  capacity  for  work  was  almost  phenomenal,  and  there  was  a  decided 
touch  of  genius  in  his  mental  ort^anism.  His  friendships  were  firm  and 
lasting,  and  he  did  not  easily  forget  an  injury,  whether  fancied  or  real. 

In  accordance  with  a  standing  order  of  the  Union  respecting  deceased 
Active  Members  (see  Auk,  XII,  p.  199),  a  special  memorial  of  his  life 
and  work  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  and  published  later  in  'The  Auk.' 


Dr.  D.  WEiiSTKR  Prentiss,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  and  for  twelve  years  an  Active  Member,  died  at 
his  home  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  Nov.  19,  1899,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 
Owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  Active  Membership  in  1895,  and 
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on  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  he  was  reelected  as  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Dr.  Prentiss  was  born  in  Washington  in  1843,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbian  University  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  took  his  medical  degree.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  civil  war,  and  later  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  ablest  physi- 
cians of  Washington.  F^or  many  years  he  also  held  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Columbian  Medical  College,  which  he 
filled  with  marked  ability,  and  was  beloved  and  reverenced  by  his  students. 
He  published  much  on  medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  a  good  naturalist. 
His  chief  ornithological  publication  was  *  A  List  of  Birds  ascertained  to 
inhabit  the  District  of  Columbia,'. etc.  (1862),  with  Dr.  Coues,  a  second 
edition  of  which,  under  the  title  'Avifauna  Columbiana,*  appeared  in 
1883.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  ornithology,  but  the  exacting 
demands  of  his  profession  prevented  his  devoting  much  time  to  strictly 
ornithological  work. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Colburn,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists* Union,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1899,  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Mr.  Colburn  was  born 
at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1861.  Later  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  Mass. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  in  1874  became  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  which  position  he  held  till  1890.  After  his  retirement  he  received 
private  pupils  and  conducted  classes  in  natural  history.  He  was  greatly 
respected,  and  one  of  Springfield's  best  loved  citizens,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  social  and  educational  life  of  the  city.  *'  He  was  perhaps 
the  best  ornithologist  of  the  section,  and  his  services  in  spreading  popu- 
lar instruction  concerning  our  songbirds  and  in  awakening  a  sentiment 
against  their  destruction  and  their  use  in  millinery  had  been  most  valua- 
ble. He  had  been  president  of  the  Peabody  Society,  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  protection  of  our  native  birds."  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Morris,  he  published  in  1897  a  nominal  list  of  203  species  of  wild  birds 
observed  in  Forest  Park,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  Report  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  for  that  year. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  was  the  receipt  of  a  gift  to  the  Union  of  $100,  from  Miss  Juliette 
A.Owen  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Union,  which 
she  desired  the  Council  to  devote  to  such  use  as  seemed  to  it  most  fitting. 
While  the  sum  is  not  large,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  most  auspi- 
cious and  encouraging.  The  subject  of  raising  a  fund  in  aid  of  orni- 
thological research  is  one  that  has  been  often  considered  by  at  least 
individual  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Council,  and  some  little  effort  was 
at  one  time  made  to  initiate  such  a  desirable  movement.     Nothing,  how- 


ever,  resulted  from  it,  and  no  formal  action  was  ever  taken  in  the  matter, 
until  Miss  Owen's  unsolicited  gift  gave  impetus  to  this  long-cherished 
scheme.  On  the  receipt  of  Miss  Owen's  gift  the  Council  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  its  disposition,  resulting  in  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  the  money  he  made  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  already  stated.  In  all  undertakings 
it  is  the  first  step  that  counts,  hence  the  hopefulness  of  the  present  out- 
look for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  **for  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  ornithology."  There  is  now  both  reason  and  ground  for  an  appeal  for 
further  contributions  toward  this  end  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  thi»  bare 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  case  will  be  sufficient  to  prompt  further 
and  still  larger  gifts  toward  the  realization  of  a  purpose  so  desirable. 

An  important  monograph  of  *  The  Birds  of  Cheshire,'  by  T.  A. 
Coward  and  Charles  Oldham  is  announced  for  publication  early  in  the 
spring  by  Messrs-  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  27  St.  Ann  Street,  Manchester, 
England.  It  will  be  an  octavo  of  upwards  of  250  pages,  with  six  plates 
depicting  bird  haunts,  and  a  map.  The  main  part  of  the  work  will  treat 
of  **all  the  birds  known  to  occur  in  Cheshire,"  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  various  special  topics  relating  to  the  general  subject.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  subscription,  at  105.  6d.  net. 

Another  work  on  British  birds,  announced  as  about  to  appear,  is 
*The  Birds  of  Glanmorganshire,'  by  Digby  S.  W.  Nicholl,  in  demy  8vo, 
also  to  be  published  by  subscription,  at  75.  6r/.,  or  75.9^.  by  post.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Thomas  Carter,  8  High  Town,  Hereford,  England. 

Mr.  Reginald  Hkber  Howe,  Jr.,  announces  that  he  ''proposes  to 
edit,  if  enou^jh  subscribers  are  secured  to  insure  success,  a  quarterly  orni- 
thological paper,"  to  be  called  *  Randon  Notes  on  Ornithology,*  **  to 
consist  of  from  four  to  eight  pages,  composed  of  general  articles  and 
notes."  The  subscription  price  is  75  cents,  due  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  issue.     Mr.  Howe's  address  is  Longwood,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'The  Condor'  is  the  new  name  chosen  for  'The  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,'  \Nhich  enters  on  its  second  volume  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900.  We  trust  that  the  good  record  it  has 
made  during  the  first  year  betokens  for  'The  Condor*  a  long  life  and 
permanent  prosperity. 

The  prospectus  of  'Bird-Lore'  for  1900  promises  to  "set  a  new 
standard  for  popular  natural  history  journals.  The  articles  will  be 
largelv  bv  recognized  leaders  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters,  and  of 
a  variety  which  cannot  fail  to  create  wide  interest."  The  list  of  contrib- 
utors announced  seems  to  make  good  the  claim  thus  set  forth.  In  con- 
nection with  the  journal  the  author  has  established  an  'Advisory  Coun- 
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cir  to  assist  bird  students  bj  placing  them  in  '*  direct  communication 
with  an  authority  on  tlie  bird-life  of  their  region  who  has  consented  to 
aid  them,"  the  announcement  of  which  Council  will  be  made  in  the 
next  issue  of  •  Bird-Lore.* 

It  is  announced  that  'The  Oologists  Association  '  proposes  to  hold  its 
first  meeting,  probably  in  Washington,  at  some  yet  to  be  assigned  date 
next  fall.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  John  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of  destroying  birds  for  millinery  pur- 
poses has  recently  been  illustrated  through  the  accidental  destruction  by 
fire  at  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1899.  of  a  factory  for  the 
preparation  of  the  skins  and  plumage  of  birds  **  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
menting women's  hats."  This  establishment  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States;  it  was  a  one  story  building,  100 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  in  which  about  fifty  persons  were  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  birtls'  plumage  for  the  milliner.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  the  stock  is  said  to  have  contained  *'  10,000  stuffed  sea  gulls,  20,000 
wings  of  various  other  birds,  10,000  heads  of  birds,  representing  many 
varieties  from  the  beautiful  plumaged  birds  of  the  South  to  the  plain 
Long  Island  Crow.  The  resources  of  the  establishment  had  been  severely 
taxed  during  the  past  year  to  provide  long  wings  and  single  feathers,  and 
a  number  of  special  gunners  were  sent  out  to  provide  a  supply  of  those 
birds  that  would  meet  the  demand.  Long  Island  baymen  all  last  winter 
made  more  money  shooting  birds  for  Mr.  Wilson  than  they  did  at  their 
regular  callings  of  oyster  gathering  or  fishing.  The  establishment  had 
men  stationed  at  Cape  Cod,  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  shores 
of  Virginia  and  on  the  Florida  coasts.  These  men  were  kept  busy  filling 
special  orders  for  certain  varieties  of  birds  found  in  those  localities."  A 
few  days  before  the  fire  •*  several  gunning  outfits  were  sent  out  from 
the  establishment  for  the  winter's  work.  One  party  went  out  in  a  big 
sloop  to  secure  a  cargo  of  water  fowl  of  different  sorts,  and  another  party 
was  sent  south  with  a  naphtha  launch  to  explore  southern  rivers  for 
birds,  and  the  Florida  coasts  will  be  hunted  by  still  another  outfit.  Some 
of  these  gunners  kill  a  large  number  of  birds  in  a  season.  The  greatest 
record  niade  by  any  one  man  was  i^i.ocx)  killed  in  a  single  season  in 
Florida." 

The  owner  of  this  establishment  is  William  L.  Wilson,  and  it  is 
announced  that  he  will  at  once  rebuild  his  plant.  His  nefarious  work 
has  long  been  known  to  our  bird  protectors,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  entrap  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  but  through  detects 
in  the  New  York  bird  law  he  has  always,  bv  the  aid  of  al>le  lawyers, 
found  a  loophole  for  escape.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  his  woik  by 
the  press  in  describing  the  destruction  ot  his  factory  should  have  the 
effect  to  arouse  public  sentim-vMii  against  it,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger 
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of  prosecution  to  his  paid  emissaries,  particularly  in  Florida,  where, 
we  are  informed,  the  pul)licalion  of  the  facts  above  given  have  aroused  a 
sentiment  that  should  result  in  materially  checking  his  work  in  that  State. 
An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  secure  a  passage  of  a  law  by  the  incoming 
legislature  of  New  York,  which  shall  render  it  impossible  for  such  work 
be  carried  on  with  safety  in  this  Stale. 

It  is  disheartening  to  bird  protectionists  to  find  in  the  public  press 
statements  to  the  effect  that  few  wild  birds  are  now  employed  in  millinery 
decorations,  which  are,  it  is  claimed,  made  up  principally  from  the  plum- 
age of  domesticated  fowls  and  game  birds  killed  as  food.  Even  the 
aigrettes  are  said  to  be  obtained  without  killing  the  birds,  the  plumes 
being  either  picked  up  from  the  ground  after  the  birds  have  shed  them, 
or  obtained  from  egret-farms,  just  as  ostrich  plumes  are  obtained  by 
ostrich  farming.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume,  though  hard  to  prove,  that 
such  statements  as  these  emanate  from  an  interested  source,  and  are  put 
forth  to  dull  the  sense  of  the  public  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  The 
*  general  public'  is  unable  to  discritninate  in  matters  of  ornithology,  and 
to  a  large  extent  believes  what  it  is  irjtended  it  should  believe  by  the 
interested  authors  of  such  misinformation.  A  survey  of  women's  head- 
gear, as  the  average  woman  appears  in  public,  is  a  painful  sight  to  the 
ornithologist,  who  at  a  glance  can  tell  the  source  of  these  hat  decorations, 
however  mutilated  and  disguised,  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  ran 
realize  to  what  an  enormous  extent  our  wild  birds  are  still  sacrificed  for 
woman's  defacement.  Not  only  are  Hawks  and  Owls,  Terns  and  Gulls, 
Grebes  and  Herons,  and  other  birds  in  nameless  variety,  but  even  the 
Brown  Pelican  and  Turkey  Buzzard  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  bar- 
baric display. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  his^ji-toneJ  and  respectable  fashion 
journals  will  publish  statements  like  that  given  below  and  fail  not  only  to 
retract  tliem  when  shown  their  erroneous  atid  harmful  char;icter.  As  an 
example  we  call  attention  to  the  following:  "The  tender-hearted  w-omen 
who  have  refused  to  w-ear  e^^rets  on  their  hats  and  bonnets,  on  account 
of  the  poor  mother-birds,  will  be  .i^lad  to  learn  that  they  are  not  killed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  lovely  ornaments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hunters,  without  powder  or  shot,  <^o  around  (in  South  America  or 
India)  during  the  ri'j^ht  senson  to  the  breeding  or  roosting  grounds  and 
collect  the  plumes  which  are  cast  by  the  male  every  year. 

"  In  Venezuela  the  natives  are  beginning  to  farm  the  birds,  as  they  are 
easily  domesticated  ;  and  as  the  egrets  grow  again  each  year,  the  enter- 
prise should  be  very  profitable. 

"  It  has  long  been  considered  a  very  cruel  thing  to  wear  an  egret,  as  it 
was  supposed   that  a  mother-bird  was  killed  to  obtain  it.     We  have  heard 
harrowing  ciescriptions  of  nests  of  yount(  birds  left  unprotected  while  the 
mothei -birds    lay  mangled    on    the    ground  —  all    for    the    adornment  of 
heathen   woman-kind.     But  now  the  most  tencier-hearted  lady  (provided 
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she  can  afTord  the  luxury)  may  wear  this  beautiful  ornament  with  a  clear 


conscience." 


The  above  is  from  the  editorial  page  of  '  Harper's  Bazar,'  of  Nov.  18, 
1899.  It  was  presumed  that  it  was  put  forth  innocently  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  and  that  a  respectful  and  courteous  presentation  of  the  truth 
in  the  matter  would  be  not  only  welcomed,  but  would  lead  to  a  proper 
retraction  of  the  erroneous  statements.  Not  only  has  this  not  been  the 
case,  but  the  courtesy  of  even  an  acknowledgment  of  such  communica- 
tions, sent  as  private  letters  and  not  for  publication,  has  not  been  vouch- 
safed. The  inference  is  that  no  great  compunction  of  conscience  was 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  this  leading  fashion  journal  for  a 
most  inhumane  misstatement  of  facts  in  the  matter  of  how  egret  plumes 
are  obtained  for  millinery  use.  The  various  reports  of  egret  farms, 
located  in  such  improbable  places  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
etc.,  have  in  each  case  proved  upon  investigation  to  be  wholly  mythical, 
as  any  ornithologist  would  expect;  and,  as  ornithologists  also  know,  the 
reported  gathering  of  shed  egret  plumes  as  a  source  of  millinery  supply, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equally  imaginary. 

Apropos  of  the  above  related  incidents  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  North  American  birds, 
has  prepared  a  two-page  circular  devoted  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts 
in  relation  to  how  aigrettes  are  really  obtained.  A  large  edition  of  this 
circular  has  been  issued  for  general  distribution  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Audubon  Society.  This  is  a  prompt  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  offset  the 
harm  that  must  necessarilv  result  from  such  cruef  misstatements,  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  as  that  above  quoted  from  *  Harper's 
Bazar.* 

The  matter  has  also  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  New  York 
*  Tribune*  of  Dec.  28, 1899,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  'Harper's  Hazar' 
editorial  was  based  on  *  hearsay  evidence,'  which  was  allowed  credence 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  so  well  known  to  be  entirely  adverse  to  such 
allegations. 
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Prentiss,  D.  Webster,  Jr.,  12189th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1890 

Price,  William  Th<impson,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 1S98 

Price,  William  W.,  The  Thacher  School,  Nordhoflf,  Cala 1893 

PuRDY,  James  B.,  Plymouth,  Mich 1893 

Ralph,   Dr.  William  L.,  26  Court  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 1S88 

Ran.n,  .Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Mancliester,  Iowa 1893 

Rathbun,  Frank  R..  42^  Eranklin  St.,  .\uburn,  N.  Y 1883 

Rawsov,  Calvi.n  Luther,  Box  33,  Norwich,  Conn 18S5 

Read,  .\lbert  M..   i  i 40  15111  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1895 

RKAiiii,  Arfhur   Lincoln.  39  Maj>le  St..  West  Roxbury,  Ma*s i8</) 

REDiinLD,  Miss  Elisx  Whitney,  107  No.  34th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.iS97 
Redington,    Alfred    Poktt,    1901     Santa    Barbara    St.,    Santa 

Barbara,  Cala 1890 
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Rbbd,  J.  Harris,  2030  No.  Graiz  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1890 

Rkbd,  Howard  S.,  1320  Gavlord  St.,  Denver,  Colo 1894 

RiiOADs,  Charles  J.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 1895 

Rhoads,  Samuel  N.,  Audubon,  Camden,  Co.,  N.  J 1885 

Richardson,  John  Kendall,  Welleslej  Hills,  Mass 1896 

RiCKER,  Everett  Wilder,  16  Alvesion  St.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass..  1894 

Ridgway,  John  L.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Washington.  D.  C 1890 

Riker,  Clarence  B.,  Maplewood,  N.  J 1885 

Riley,  Joseph  H.,  Falls  Church,  Va 1897 

Rives,  Dr.  William  C,  1723  I  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 1885 

Robins,  Mrs.  Julia  Stockton,  114  S.  2i8t  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ...1895 

Roberts,  Miss  Ethel  Dane,  78  Pittsburg  Av.,  Wooster,  Ohio 1899 

Roberts,  George  W.,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa 1891 

Robinson,  Lieut.  Wirt,  U.  S.  A.,  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1897 
Rockwell.  Robert  Blanchard,  3034  W.  24th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo..  1898 

Roddy,  Prof.  H.  Justin,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa 1891 

Rood,  Mrs.  E.  Irene,  706  Colorado  St.,  Austin,  Texas   1893 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 1896 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Theodore,  Oyster  Bay,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y 1888 

Rotzell,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Narberth,  Pa 1893 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Alice  Story,  511  W.  7th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J 1897 

Rowley,  John,  Jr.,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1889 

Russel,  Howland,   106  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1899 

Russfll,  Waterman   S.  C,  Bennington,   Vt 1896 

Sage,  Henry  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y 1885 

Sampson,  Walter  Behrnard,  921  No.  Monroe  St.,  Stockton,  Cala.1897 
Sanford,  Frank  Elwood,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  La  Grange,  111...  1897 

Sanford,  George  Alden,  316  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Savage,   David  Lewis,  Salem,  Iowa 1894 

Savage,  James,  134  Abbott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1895 

Savage,  Walter  Giles,  Box  77,  Hillsboro,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa 1898 

SciiALER,  John,  Stamford,  Conn 1893 

Schoenebkck,  August  John,  Kelley  Brook,  Wis 1898 

Schrage,  E.  B.,  Pontiac,  Mich 1895 

ScHURR,  Prof.  Theodore  A.,  14  Lake  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1888 

Schwab,  Rev.  Lawrence  H.,  549  W.  156th  St.,  New  York  City 1892 

Scudder,  Bradford  A.,  Public  Library,  Taunton,  Mass 1893 

Seiss,  Covi.ngton  Few,  1338  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  1898 

Selous,  Percy  Shkrborx,  Box  1 133,  Greenville,  Mich 1898 

Shattuck,  Edwin  Harold,  Granby,  Conn 1898 

Shattuck,  George  Cheever,  135  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1896 

Shaw,  Holtox  A.,  Grand  P^orks,  No.   Dakota 1S98 

Sheldon,  Charles,  Apartado  46,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 1898 

Shepard,   Marshall,  2S0  Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York  City 1899 

Sheppard,  Kdwin,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1892 

Sherrill,  W.  E.,  Haskell,  Texas 1896 

Shields,  Alexander  M.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cala.  ..•••  1S96 
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Shields,  George  O.,  19  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Shoemaker,   F^rank  H.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Shrosbree,  Gkokgb,  Public  Mur.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Shryock,  William  A.,  21  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

SiLLOWAY,   Perley  Milton,  Rooti  I louse.  Ill 

Smith,  Charles  Piper,  191  W.  8th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  2918  Lafayette  St.,  Denver,  Colo 

Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  M.,  1248  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Smith  Robert  Windsor,  Kirkwood,  Ga 

Smith,  Theodore  H.,  22  Essex  Av.,  Oranjije,  N.  J 

Smith,  S.  Sidney.  59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Smyth,  Prof.  Elllson  A.,  Jr.,  Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll.,  Blacksburg,  Va.. 

Snively,  Miss  Anna  M.,  4746  Madison  Av.,  Chicago,  111...*. 

Snyder,  Will  Edwin,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

SoRNDORGER,  Jewell  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Southard,  Robert  Ha.milton,  Cap  &  (Jown  Club.  Piincelon,  N.  J. 

SoUTHWiCK,  E.  B.,  Arsenal   Bldg.,  Central  Park,  New  York  City 

Southwick,  James  M.,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Providence,  R.I 

Spaulding,  Fred.   B.,    Lancaster,  N.  H 

Sprague,  William  Arnold,  182  Laurel  Hill  Av.,  Olneyvillc,  R.  I.. 

Stanton.  Prof.  J.  Y.,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me 

Steele,  V>r.  Minot  A.,  Portsmouth,  R.  1 

Steinmetz,  Frank  Jacob,  Carson  City,  Nev 

Stephens,  F'raxk,  642  Irving  Av.,  San  Diego,  Cala 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Louise  McGown,  Helena,  Ark 

Stone,  Clarence  Freedom,  Branchport,  N.  Y 

Stone,  Clayton  Elbert,  Lunenburg,  Mass 

Stone,  Dwight  D.,  Lansing,  N.  Y 

Strong,  Reuben  M.,  ii  Mellen  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Studer,  Jacob  Henry,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Sturthvant,  Edward,  St.  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I 

Sutton,  George  Byro.n,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 

Swain,  John  Mkrton,  319  Commercial  St.,  Portland,  Me 

SwiNBUR.NE,  John,  C.irlton  Lodge  Castel,  Guernsey,  England 

Tabor,  Ernest  G.,  Meridian,  N.  Y 

Talley,  Prof.  Tho.mas  Washington,  Box  523,  Tallahassee.  Fla 

Tatum,  Joseph  Willi a.m,  843  No.  41st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Taylor,  .Xlexander  O'Driscoll,  124  Bellevue  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Test,  Dr.  Frederick  Cleveland,  4401  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.. 

Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  Scarborough,  N.  Y 

TiiAYKK,  John  Eliot,  Lancaster,  Mass 

Thomas,  Howard  Wells,  133  W.  63d  St.,  New  York  City 
Thompson,  Ernest  Seton,  144  5th  .\v..  New  York  City.. 

Thomso.n,  Prof.  (jEorge  S.,  Iknownot.  C«>1<) 

Todd.  Louis  M.,  Calais,  Me 

Todd,  W.  E.  Clyde,  Beaver,  Pa 

ToPPAN,  George  L.,  321  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wis 
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ToRREY,  Bradford,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 

TowNSKND,  Charles  H.,  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  Washington,  D.  C 

TowNSEND,  WiLMOT,  3d  l<\.  and  75th  St.,  Ba)'  Ridge,  N.  Y 

Treat,   Willard  E.,  Silver  Lane,  Conn 

Tromblky,  Jerome,  Box  54,  Petersburg,  Mich 

Troktlkr,  Isador  Simon*,  4246  F'arnam  St..  Omaha,  Neb 

Trotter,    Dr.  Spencer,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Trottkr,  William  Henry,  36  No.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Troy,  Miss  Gertrude  Estella,  578  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  Ills 

Tuttle,  Dr.  Carl,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 

Upham,  Mrs    Mary  C,  Marsiifield,  Wis 

Lttfr,  Herbert  Lamb,  792  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anne  S.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 

Van  Denbl'rg,  Dr.  John,  Los  Gates,  Cala 

Van  Norden,  Warner  Montagnie,  2^  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City* 

Van  Sant,  Miss  Elizabeth.  Cit v  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb 

Velie,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Box  2072,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 

Vktter,  Dr.  Charles,  Jr.,  152  Second  St.,  New  York  City 

Vilaro,  Dr.  Juan.  Havana,  Cuba 

VoELKER,  Charles  A.,  Adamsford,  Del.  Co.,  Pa 

Walcott,  Robert,  ii  Waterhouse  Sl,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Wales,  Edward  H.,  Hvde  Park,  N.  Y 

Walker,  Dr.  R.  L.,  94  Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa 

Warren,  Dr.  B.  H.,  Box  2027,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Waterman,  William,  Bigelow,  Minn 

Waters,  Edward  Stanley,  Holvoke,  Mass 

Watkins,  L.  Whitney,  Manchester,  Mich 

Webster.  >rrs.  Ellen  Emkmnr,  Franklin  Falls.  N.  H 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  i  i  E.  I2tli  St.,  New  York  City 

West.  Lewis  H.,  Roslyn,  Nassau   Co.,  N.  Y 

Wheeler.  Edmund  Jacob,  95  JetTerson  Av.,  New  London,  Conn... 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Harry  Ed(;ar,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Whekler.  JofiN  R..  East  Tcmpleton,  Mass 

Whitaker,  William  Lincoln,  Cedar  Grove,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

White,  Francis  Beach.  6  Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Whitcomb,    Mrs.    Annahfll   Cook,   721    Franklin    St.,    .Milwaukee, 
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Whitman,  Prof.  Charles  Otis.  Univ.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  Ills 

Wholey,  Wm.  X.,  West   Berkeley,  Cal 

Wicks,   M.  L..Jr.,  Ilellman  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cala 

Wilbur,  .Vddison   P.,  12  Gil)son   St.,  Canandaigna,  N.  Y 

Wilcox,  T.   Ferdinand.  7  Upptrr  Pine,  Princeton,  N.J 

Wilde,  >L\rk  L.  C  Box  36,  Merchant ville,  N.  J 

Willard,  Frank  Coptlk,  Tombstone,  Ariz 

WiLLiA.MS,  J.  Bickerton,  32   Universit\  St.,  Montreal,  Can 

Williams,  Robert    Statham,  Botanical  Garden,  New  York  City.. 
Williams,  W.  J.   B.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y....* 
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Wilson,  Karl  Dene,  Industry,  Pa 1899 

Wilson,  Sidney  S.,  904  B.  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  I).  C 1895 

WiNSLOW,  Miss   Sophy,  Shore  Road  and  88th  St.,  Bay  Ridge, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1899 

Wood,  Nelson  R.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  1).  C 1895 

Woodruff,  Edward  Seymour,  14  E.  68th  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

Woodruff,  Lewis  B.,  14  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City 1886 

WooDWORTH,  Mrs.  Nelly  Hart,  41  Bank  St..  St.  Albans,  Vt 1894 

Worcester,  Prof.  Dean  C,  525  Elm  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1895 

WoRTHBN,  Charles  K.,  Warsaw,  III 1891 

WoRTHiNGTON,  WiLLis  W.,  Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 1889 

Wright,  Frank  S.,  51  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 1894 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood,  Fairfield,  Conn 1895 

Wright,  Miss  Nora  Giralda,  387  Piainfieid  St.,  Olneyville,  R.  I.  ..1896 

Wright,  Samuel,  Conshohocken,  Pa 1895 

Yorke,  Dr.  F.  Henry,  Foosland,  111 1891 

Young,  Curtis  Clay,  395  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1891 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 
Active  Members. 


Date  of  Death. 


Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton Aug.  19,  1887 

Bendire,  Charles  E Feb.  4,  1897 

CouEs,  Elliott Dec.  2>,^  1899 

Goss,  N.  S March   10,  1891 

Holder,  Joseph  B Feb.  28,  18S8 

Jeffries,  John  Amoky March  26.  1892 

Whkaton,  John  M Jan.  28,  1SS7 

Honorary  Members. 

BURMEISTER,    HERMANN May   I,    1 892 

Gatke,  Hkinrich Jan.  i,  1S97 

GuNDLACH,  Juan March   14,  1S96 

GuRNEY,  John  Henry April  20.  1S90 

Huxley,  Tho.mas  H June  29,  1S95 

Kraus,  Fekdin.vnd Sept.  15,  1890 

Lawrence,  (iEorge  N Jan.  17,  1S95 

Parker,  William  Kitchen July  3,  1S90 

Pelzkln,  August  von Sept.  2, 1891 

Salvin,  Osbert June  i,  1898 

ScHLKGEL,  Hermann Jan.  17,  1SS4 

Seebohm,   Henry Nov.  26,  1895 

Taczanowski,  Ladislas Jan.  17,  1890 


Deceased  Members.  xxix 


Corresponding  Members. 

Baldamus,  Eduard Oct.  30,  1893 

Blakiston,  Thomas  W Oct.  15,  1891 

BoGDANow,  Modest  N March  4,  1888 

CoRDBAUX,  John Aug.  i ,  1899 

Haast,  Julius  von Aug.  15,  1887 

H ARGiTT,  Edward March  19,  1895 

HoMEYER,  E.  F.  VON May  31,  1889 

Lyttleton,  ThomaSi  Lord  Lilford June  17,  1896 

Marschall,  a.  F Oct.  1 1 ,  1887 

Malmgren,  Anders  Joiian April  12,  1897 

Middendorff,  Alexander  Theodor  von Jan.  28,  189^ 

Mosjisovics,  F.  G.  Hermann  August Aug.  27,  1897 

Prejevalski,  N.  M Oct.  20,  1887 

Prentiss,  D.  Webster Nov.  19,  1899 

Pryer,  Harry  James  Stovin Feb.  17,  1888 

Schrenck,  Leopold  von Jan.  20,  1894 

Severtzow,  N Feb.  8,  1885 

Stevenson,  Henry Aug.  18,  1888 

Wharton,  Henry  T Sept.  — ,  1895 


Associate  Members. 

Adams.  Charles  F May  20, 

Allen',  Charlks  Slover Oct.  15, 

Atkins,  H.  A May  19, 

Avery,  William  Cushman March  1 1 , 

Baur,  George June  25, 

Beckham,  Charles  Wickliffe June  S, 

Bill,  Charlks April  — , 

BoLLES,    Frank Jan.  10, 

Bkeese,   William    L Dec.  7, 

Brokaw,  L.  W Sept.  3, 

Cairns,  John  S June  10, 

Campbell,  Robert  Argyll April  — , 

CoLBURN,  W.  W Oct.  17, 

Corning,  Erastus,  Jr April  9, 

CoE,  W.  W April  26, 

Elliott,  S.  Lowell Feb.  1 1 , 

Fairbanks,  Franklin April  24, 

Fowler,  >L\jor  J.  L July  11, 

Gesner,  A.  n April  30, 

Goss,  Benjamin  F July  6, 

Hatch,  Jesse  Maurice May  i, 
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XXX  Deceased  Members, 

HoADLEY,  Frederic  H Feb.  26,  1895 

riowLAND,  John  Snowdon Sept.  19.  1885 

Ingf.rsoll,  Joseph  Carleton Oct.  2,  1898 

Jenks,  John  W.  P Sept.  27,  1894 

JouY,  Pierre  Louis March  22,  1894 

KUMLIEN,  ThURE Auj;.  5,   1888 

Lawrence,  Robert  Hoe April  27,  1897 

Linden,  Charles Feb.  3,  1888 

Mabbett,  Gideon Aug.  15,  1890 

Marcy,  Oliver March  19,  1899 

Maris,  Willard  Lorraine Dec.  1 1,  1895 

MiNOT,  Henry  Davis Nov.   13,  1890 

Nichols,  Howard  Gardner June  23.  1896 

Northrop,  John  I June  26,  1891 

Park,  Austin  F Sept.  22,  1893 

Ragsdale,  Geo.  H March  25,  1895 

Richardson,  Jenness June  24,  1893 

Slater,  James  H Feb.  — ,  1895 

Small,  Edgar  A April  24,  1884 

Smith,  Clarence  Albert Ma^r  6,  1896 

Stowe,  W.  H March  — ,  1895 

Thorne,  Platte  M March  16,  1897 

Thurber,  E.  C Sept.  6,  1896 

Vennor,  Henry  G June  8,  1884 

Willard,  Samuel  Wells Ma v  24,  1887 

Wood,  William Aug.  9,  1885 
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The  fourth  vohime  of  The  Osprey  will  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Qf,  Theodore  Gill  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  ornitholt);^ists  of  Washington.  It  will  contain 
original  and  selected  articles  with  illustrations,  ornithological  news  and 
ncitices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contributions  to  ornithology. 
With  it  will  also  be  published  su|)plements  destined  eventually  to  form 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  at  $1  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  number. 

Address     .    .    . 

THE  OSPREY  CO., 

321  and  323  4}  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


BY 


Reginald   Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  and    Edward    Sturtevant. 

A  complete  and  trustworthy  work  on  the  State's  Ornithology. 

In  two  editions  in  cl.uli  {  i?''^"l,w^''^''',         'l''^  \  postage  extn». 
Only  two  huii'Ircil  copies  left  cf  the  entire  cilitiun. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  lid.  Sturtevant,  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.  1. 


%il#ANTED. — Position  a>  tieKl  iiattirali^st  or  collector.  Twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  (xraduate  in  zoolo-jfy  ironj  leadini^  scientitii- irollcge.  Experienced 
in  the  collection  and  preset  vation  ot'  all  forms  of  natinai  his?<iry  sjieciniens, 
especially  plants,  hirils  and  animals.  ICxperi  phr>tographer.  'l'wo\ ear.-' experi- 
ence as  collector  in  Arctic  regions.  Will  guarantee  that  1  can  prepare  skins  ot 
tlie  fattest  sea  birds  so  that  they  will  never  show  a  trare  of  grc.ise.  Cm  tnrnish 
letters  of  recominondat'<)n  trom  foremost  si-ientitlc  ami  ])rofessi(»nal  men. 
Would  especially  like  f')  join  Arctic  or  Antarctic  c\pe»Iilion.  I  invite  corre- 
spondence with  parlies  who  would  be  interested  in  sfiiding  aiheap  exjK-diticm  to 
probably  the  richest  lloral  anil  launal  ami  least  known  regions  in  Arctic  Ameri- 
ca which  promises  many  new  and  valuable  results.     Salary  no  particular  object. 

N.  G.  HfxioN,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
Care  of  Johnstown  ISank. 


BIRD -LORE  FOR  1900 


Will  contuLi  papers  bv  Jdm  Burroiighs.  Bra 
WllllHiK  Itrrwolcr.  L'.  llail  Men  Urn,  T.  S.  Kul 
iiixl  Cujiti'Mi  Kevnaiiit,  in  t:liiir|;«  o[  \he  llnmiii;;  f  l)>roti  Stir 

Aniiv,  \%ill  iircient  a  new  tlieory  of  bird  migration,  bofied  c 
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■  ..(  H-ii 
inbirdi 
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:  .r  hr  Bflii»l  pUolot:i  .■!' 

icM-  will  he  u  scries  ol  \^^\••:!•,  un  Ict^lilnii  "r  aiiliifl«[[yi*H 

Miller.  Prof.  Lv">ti.Jw>r4.olOhcrli«,  MmIi.m  C.H«lfcb«rti 
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THE    IVORY-BILLED    WOODPECKER    IN    LOUISIANA. 

BY    GEO.    G.    BEYER. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  Franklin  Parish, 
Louisiana,  on  certain  archaeological  investigations,  but  having 
considerable  time  to  spare,  I  also  took  some  notice  of  the  bird- 
fauna  of  tliat  section  of  the  State,  without  establishing,  however, 
any  special  records  worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
reports  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  {Cam- 
pcphilns  pritidpnlis)  in  an  almost  inaccessible  swamp,  whicli 
extends  from  the  most  northern  portion  of  Franklin  Parish, 
between  the  I'ensas  River  and  Payou  Ma^on,  to  Plack  River. 
All  efforts  to  obtain  veiilication  of  these  reports  were  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  time,  but  upon  my  return  to  North  Louisiana  last 
July,  a  gentleman  handed  me  the  dried  head  of  a  female  Ivory- 
bill,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that,  owing  to  the  long-con- 
tinued drouth,  he  could  guide  mc  to  the  spot  where  he  had  shot  it 
and  had  seen  several  others. 

As  the  localitv  was  far  removed  from  anv  human  habitation,  it 
became  necessary  to  fit  out  a  regular  camping  party,  and  a  few 
days  after  I  .siaried  for  Pig  Lake,  a  large  body  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  cypress  swamp.  The  borders  of  the  lake  as 
well  as  the  banks  of  some  of  the  larger  cross-bavous  are  heavilv 
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timbered  with  ash,  oak  and  elm.  In  some  of  such  localities  are 
the  homes  of  the  Ivory-bills,  and  from  them  they  do  not  appear 
to  stray  very  far,  in  fact,  I  was  assured  that  the  range  of  a  pair 
of  these  birds  does  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  their  nest. 

As  soon  as  we  approached  the  vicinity  of  Big  Lake  we  could 
hear  quite  frequently  the  rather  plaintiff  but  loud  cry  of  the  *  Log- 
god,'  for  such  the  bird  is  called  by  those  acquainted  with  it  in 
that  section  of  the  State. 

The  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this  species  seem  to  be  consider- 
ably at  variance.  Audubon,  for  instance,  states  that  the  Ivory- 
bill  is  never  silent,  but  utters  his  cry  at  almost  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  then  never  while  on  the  wing ;  he  furthermore  says 
that  it  never  excavates  its  nest  in  a  dead  tree.  On  the  other 
hand  the  late  Captain  Bendire  quotes  from  one  of  his  informers 
in  his  monumental  *  Life-histories  of  North  American  Birds ' 
exactly  the  opposite.  In  the  paragraphs  referred  to,  Mr. 
Mcllhenny  observes  that  the  Ivory-bills  are  exceedingly  silent, 
and  that  he  had  never  heard  them  excepting  when  in  flight. 

From  the  observations  made  on  our  hunt  after  these  birds,  I 
found  Audubon's  statement  correct  in  so  far  that,  if  unmolested 
and  not  alarmed,  they  are  certainly  noisy,  and  by  their  oft- 
repeated  cry  we  became  accustomed  to  locate  them.  But  when 
Audubon  states  that  they  never  build  in  dead  or  even  dying  trees, 
he  certainly  was  mistaken,  for  I  took  one  pair  with  one  of  their 
progeny  (a  young  male  fairly  well  feathered)  from  the  nest  situ- 
ated in  an  old  and  nearly  rotten  white  elm  stump,  a  little  over 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  to  the  nests  never 
seems  to  be  as  circular  as  that  of  other  Woodpeckers,  but  is  a 
little  wider  than  high ;  moreover,  this  appearance  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  f)eculiar  and  ingenious  way  of  slanting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hole  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  rain,  which 
otherwise  would  occasionally  beat  in.  We  found  and  examined 
several  nests,  but  noticed  only  one,  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  a  living  over-cup  oak.  The  excavation,  however, 
was  rather  small,  being  only  a  trifle  over  nine  inches  deep  and 
eight  inches  high.  We  might,  in  this  instance,  have  doubted  the 
identity  of  the  nest  but  for  the  fact  of  finding  two  body  feath- 
ers of  an  Ivory-bill  among  the  sawdust  in  the  bottom. 
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Of  the  breeding  habits  I  could  not  learn  anything  at  the  time, 
except  that  I  believe  only  one  brood  is  raised,  and  that  the  old 
birds  continue  to  feed  and  care  for  their  young  long  after  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  then  near  the  middle 
of  July,  and  old  and  young  birds  were  still  together,  and  the 
attention  of  the  old  ones  was  too  entirely  taken  up  by  the  young 
to  have  a  chance  of  preparing  for  a  second  generation. 

The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  in  Audubon's  time  fairly  com- 
mon, is  now  fast  disappearing,  and  I  doubt  the  existence  in  our 
State  of  another  locality  where  it  could  be  found  at  the  present 
day,  and  even  in  that  swamp  where  I  hunted  them,  they  are  not 
uniformly  distributed  but  are  confined  to  two  or  three  localities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Big  and  Hog  Lakes. 

Our  hunt  was  quite  successful,  as  I  obtained  seven  specimens 
in  fairly  good  plumage.  The  old  pair  which  I  found  with  one  of 
their  young  in  the  nest,  I  mounted  with  all  their  belongings.  As 
stated  before,  this  nest  was  located  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  entrance  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  leaves  of  the 
poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans)  which  had  totally  covered  the  lower 
portions  of  the  old  stump.  The  entrance  measures  exactly  4J 
inches  in  height  and  3^  inches  in  width.  The  cavity  itself  is  only 
nine  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height. 

The  bottom  of  the  nest  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch  with  fine  wood  chips  and  rotten  wood  dust.  The  interior 
was  very  clean,  and  every  sign  of  excreta  and  other  household 
dtfbris  had  been  carefully  removed.  There  was  but  one  young 
one  about,  and  it  remained  in  close  vicinity  of  the  entrance,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  almost  fully  feathered  and  able  to  fly. 
Both  parents  were  still  feeding  it. 
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CARE  OF   NEST   AND   YOUNG. 

BY     FRANCIS     H.     HERRICK. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  nest  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  birds,  who,  as  a  class,  are  probably  the  cleanest  of  animals. 
This  is  esf>ecially  true  of  all  who  breed  in  holes  like  Woodpeckers 
and  Chickadees,  the  young  of  which  are  piled  up  in  close  quarters 
and  often  more  than  one  layer  deep.  The  Woodpecker's  hole 
and  the  Bluebird's  nest  are  always  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  nest- 
lings immaculate.  The  parent  bird  not  only  ceaselessly  carries 
food  to  the  young,  but  is  often  seen  hurriedly  leaving  the  nest 
with  a^mall  white  package  in  bill,  an  action  full  of  significance 
to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  excrement  of  the  nestlings  of  Woodpeckers  and  Passerine 
birds  is  surrounded  by  a  transparent  sac  of  mucous,  which  is 
probably  secreted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
of  such  consistency  as  to  allow  of  its  being  picked  up  without 
soiling  bill  or  fingers,  a  condition  which  undoubtedly  occurs  to 
some  extent  in  other  orders  of  birds.  The  Bluebird  carries  these 
packages  several  rods  from  the  nest,  and  presumably  drops  them. 
Many  other  birds  probably  dispose  of  them  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
not  commonly  known  that  others,  among  which  I  can  now  certify 
the  Robin,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Red-eyed  Vireo,  devour  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  excrement  at  the  nest. 

The  Robin  has  undoubtedly  been  seen  by  many  in  the  char- 
acteristic pose  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs  standing 
on  the  brim  of  the  nest,  and  usually  with  head  inclined,  as  if  dot. 
ing  on  her  young  and  thinking  what  fine  children  they  are,  when 
this  attitude  is  really  one  of  sanitary  inspection.  Shortly  after 
feeding;,  the  nestling  becomes  very  uneasy,  raises  itself  to  its  full 
heij^ht  or  tries  to  do  so,  and  when  possible  drops  the  excrement 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  old  bird  follows  every  movement, 
snaps  up  the  excrement  the  moment  it  leaves  the  body,  and  trither 
swallows  it  immediately  or  carries  it  away.  When  seen  flying 
from  the  nesl  with  head  slightly  depressed  and  beak  outstretched 
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the  Robin  is  usually  engaged  in  errands  of  this  kind.  In  consid- 
ering such  actions  I  refer  particularly  to  the  three  species  men- 
tioned, which  I  have  watched  repeatedly  at  a  distance  of  two  feet 
or  less  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Young  Robins  are  fed  and  cared  'for  by  both  parents.  I  have 
seen  the  mother  Robin  remove  the  excrement  from  the  nest, 
devour  it,  and  a  moment  after  take  it  directly  from  the  young  and 
carry  it  away.  Again,  on  the  following  day  the  same  bird,  after 
swallowing  all  the  available  excrement,  fell  to  brooding  her  young 
and  remained  in  this  position  full  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch 
without  showing  the  least  desire  to  reject  anything  which  had 
been  eaten.  I  have  seen  the  female  Cedarbird  come  to  her  nest 
of  five  half-fledged  young,  regurgitate  black  cherries,  and  after 
distributing  them,  inspect  her  household  with  the  closest  attention, 
picking  up  and  swallowing  every  particle  of  excrement-  This 
mother  then  spread  her  wings  over  her  brood,  and  shielded  them 
from  a  hot  August  sun  for  over  an  hour.  Meantime  the  male 
came  repeatedly,  and  passed  cherries  around.  The  female  who 
stood  erect,  straddling  the  nest,  would  occasionally  inspect  her 
brood  and  devour  the  excrement.  She  would  also  snap  at  every 
passing  insect,  and  I  saw  her  catch  a  large  red  ant,  which  was 
quickly  transferred  to  the  mouth  of  a  young  bird.  She  would 
erect  and  lower  her  crest,  stand  with  mouth  agape  for  long 
intervals,  but  there  was  never  a  sign  of  ejecting  what  had  been 
eaten. 

After  watching  such  behavior,  which  I  have  seen  repeated  with 
slight  variations  many  times,  I  am  convinced  that  the  excrement 
is  actually  and  definitively  swallowed,  and  not  merely  taken  into 
the  gullet  to  be  regurgitated  later.  The  Cedar  Waxwing,  how- 
ever, uses  its  distensible  gullet  as  a  temporary  receptacle  for 
food,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  species  the  excrement  goes 
no  farther  than  the  oesophagus,  from  which  it  is  later  ejected. 
The  actions  of  the  bird  just  described,  however,  do  not  favor 
this  idea. 

Not  only  is  the  nest  carefully  cleaned,  but  Robins  and  Vireos 
energetically  pick  their  young  all  over,  a  very  important  function, 
since  the  minute  swarming  particles  which  infest  birds*  nests, 
known  as  bird  lice,  often  cause  great  discomfort,  and  especially 
to  the  young  when  weakly. 
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Cleanliness  is  an  imperative  instinct  with  such  birds  as  the 
Kingfishers  and  Bank  Swallows,  whose  nests  are  placed  in  the 
ground,  while  Barn  and  Elave  Swallows,  House  Sparrows,  and 
Pigeons  represent  a  considerable  number  of  other  species 
which  secure  protection  by  placing  their  nests  in  remote,  high, 
or  inaccessible  places.  While  their  nests  may  be  clean,  the 
ground  beneath  them  usually  is  not. 

It  is  plainly  advantageous  for  birds  which  breed  on  or  near 
the  ground  to  remove  every  particle  of  litter  which  would  stain  or 
whiten  the  leaves  and  surrounding  foliage,  and  thus  advertise  the 
secret  of  their  nest  to  enemies,  even  to  those  who  prowl  after 
dusk.  When  a  Red-eyed  Vireo,  whose  behavior  I  studied  at 
close  range,  dropped  any  bit  of  excrement  by  accident,  she  darted 
after  it  with  such  speed  that  it  was  snatched  up  before  reaching 
the  ground,  or  before  falling  a  distance  of  four  feet.  Not  a  trace 
of  defilement  is  ever  seen  around  the  dwellings  of  any  of  these 
birds. 

On  the  other  hand,  predaceous  species  like  Hawks  pay  no 
attention  to  such  matters.  The  excrement  of  their  young  is 
voided  in  a  semi-fluid  state  and  in  a  peculiar  manner.  With  tail 
turned  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  the  bird  shoots  it  off  to  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  it  may  strike  the  ground  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  nesting  tree.  The  only  significance  which  such 
actions  have  is  that  of  keeping  the  nest  clean.  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  nest  stains  on  the  leaves  below  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  these  bold  and  persistent  outlaws,  who  have  little  to 
fear  from  any  enemy  save  men. 

Owls,  who  breed  in  holes  in  trees,  are  reported  to  have  filthy 
nests,  especially  where  the  cavity  has  been  in  use  for  several 
successive  years,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  to  the  remains  of  their 
quarry  and  to  the  accumulation  of  rejected  food-pellets  rather 
than  to  the  presence  of  excrement. 

The  haunts  of  certain  sea  fowl  are  often  reeking  with  filth 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  guano  beds  of  the  South 
American  coast  mark  the  places  of  assembly  and  probably  of  the 
breeding  of  myriads  of  sea  fowl  for  long  periods  of  time.  How- 
ever, the  birds  themselves  and  their  nests  are  generally  clean,  and 
any  other  condition  in  the  case  of  most  birds  would  soon  become 
intolerable. 
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<desiiiag  of  the  nest  and  young  is  apparently  instinctive 
adult  bird,  and  so  is  also  the  care  with  which  many 
[iog  the  ground  and  foliage  about  their  nesting  sites. 
They  apparently  have  no  choice  in  tliese  matters,  but  act  because 
most.  As  to  eating  the  excrement,  however,  it  is  not  so 
We  need  many  more  observations  on  different  individuals 
a  decision  can  be  reached.  If  it  should  be  proved  that 
Robin,  for  instance,  some  individuals  never  eat  the  excre* 
while  others  do,  as  we  know,  we  might  regard  the  action 
an  acquired  habit.  When  the  pellicle  breaks  in  the  mouthy 
accident  which  I  have  seen  happen  in  the  case  of  a  Kobin, 
bird  must  swallow  some  part  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  More- 
;  since  digestion  in  the  young  is  an  imperfect  process^  the 
may  serve  as  a  kind  of  predigested  or  partially  digestet) 
which  might  be  acceptable  to  the  old  birds  in  times  ot 
in  prolonged  and  heavy  storms  when  food  is  not  easy 
to  procure. 

The  fact  that  the  Robin  removes  a  part  of  the  excrement  from 
de  nest  but  devours  the  remainder  would  seem  to  imply  either 
tiiat  it  discriminates  what  is  suited  for  food,  which  is  improl^ble. 
or  that  this  action  is  a  habit  not  yet  fully  established,  and  cer^ 
tainly  not  ingrained. 

Descriptions   ok    Phoixh.raphs. 

Plate  II.  Fig.  1.  Female  Robin  inspectiitij  nest.  Fig.  i.  Mate  Robin 
cleaning  nest,  i  In  act  ot  swallowini;  excrement  removevl  trvnn  ne*l ; 
the  adherent  dead  gra-^-i  i-*  from  ne5.t  lininsj.) 

Plate  III.  Fi.;.  r.  Feriiale  Bluebird  currxini?  fo<xi  to  ^oun^.  Fii-  i. 
Female  Bluebird  leaving  nest  hole  in  act  ot  cleaning  nest.  v^ThotC'' 
^aphed  at  a  di-^taftce  or  iS  inches.) 
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NOTES   ON   SOME  OF  THE   BIRDS    OF   BRITISH 

COLUMBIA. 

BY   ALLAN    BROOKS. 

1.  Stercorarius  lons^caudut.  Long-tailed  Jaeger.  —  A  rare  though 
regular  fall  migrant  to  the  lower  Fraser  Valley.  I  have  only  observed  it 
during  the  month  of  October.  One  white-breasted  adult  taken  at  Sumas 
Lake. 

2.  Gavia  alba.  Ivory  Gull.  —  A  fine  adult  was  taken  at  Penticton  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Okanagan  Lake  during  the  month  of  October, 
1897,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Studley.  No  cold  or  stormy  weather  had  occurred  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  this  Arctic  Gull  so  far  from  its  habitat. 

3.  Xema  sabinii.  Sabine*s  Gull.  —  I  shot  a  young  specimen  on  the 
north  end  of  Okanagan  Lake  Sept.  9,  1897.  I  had  noticed  it  for  two  days, 
hawking  for  insects  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  company  with 
large  numbers  of  Night  Hawks. 

4.  Sterna  paradisaea.     Arctic  Tern. 

5.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern.  —  These  are  the 
only  species  of  Tern  I  have  taken  in  this  Province,  the  former  only  on 
Okanagan  Lake  in  October,  the  latter  at  several  points  on  both  Kides  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.     It  breeds  in  Chilcotin. 

6.  Anas  discors.     Blue-winged  Teal. 

7.  Anas  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Tkal. —  Both  of  these  used  to  breed 
in  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chilliwack  and  Sumas,  on  the  lower  Fraser, 
but  they  are  now  scarce,  owing  to  the  prevalent  floods  in  June  which  flood 
out  their  nests. 

8.  Glaucionetta  islandica.  Barrows's  Golden-eye.  —  An  abundant 
summer  resident  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 

9.  Micropalama  himantopus.  Stilt  Sandpiper. — I  shot  two  Sept.  19 
at  Sumas  Lake,  the  onlv  ones  I  have  ever  seen.  Thev  were  in  the  tirst 
plumage. 

10.  Tringa  bairdii.  Baird*s  Sandpiper.  —  Except  T.  minutiUay  the 
most  abundant  Trimga  in  British  Columbia. 

11.  Ereunetes  pusillus.  Se.mipalmated  Sandpiper.  —  Very  abun- 
dant east  of  the  Cascades  and  a  regular  migrant  down  the  lower  Fraser 
and  the  coast,  arriving  as  a  rule  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  E.  occidcntalis 
in  the  fall  migration. 

12.  Accipiter  atricapillut.    A.merican  Goshawk. 

13.  Accipiter  a.  striatulus.  Western  Goshawk.  —  I  have  taken  both 
forms  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
only  form  that  breeds  in  southern  British  Columbia  where  I  have  noticed 
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it  in  summer  as  far  east  as  Arrow  Lake.     The  two  subspecies  intergrade 
perfectly. 

14.  Buteo  Uneatus  elegann.  Red-bellied  Buzzard. —  Only  noticed 
west  of  Cascades.     Rare. 

15.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson's  Buzzard.  —  The  darkest  form  of 
this  Buzzard  is  a  common  breeder  on  all  the  mountains  at  high  elevations, 
being  only  found  in  open  or  park  like  country.  The  only  pair  of  white- 
breasted  birds  I  ever  saw  in  the  Province  was  breeding  on  a  low  mountain 
near  Vernon. 

16.  Falco  rusticolus.  Gyrfalcon.  —  A  regular  winter  visitant  west 
of  the  Cascades.  Young  birds  are  sometimes  almost  dark  enough  for 
obscurus^  and  adults  light  enough  for  the  Iceland  form.  The  flight  of 
this  Falcon  is  as  a  rule  rather  slow  compared  with  that  of  other  large 
Falcons,  but  when  in  full  pursuit  of  a  Duck  it  gets  up  a  tremendous  veloc- 
ity and  can  turn  and  twist  almost  as  quickly  as  a  Goshawk.  In  ordinary 
flight  the  wing  stroke  is  much  shorter  than  a  Peregrine's,  and  the  bird 
when  going  straight  away  appears  to  be  hovering  like  a  Kestrel. 

17.  Falco  mexicanus.  Prairie  Falcon.  —  This  species  used  to  be  a 
regular  migrant  to  lower  Fraser  Valley,  but  I  have  not  seen  or  taken  one 
for  three  years,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  east  of  the  Cascades. 

18.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Peregrine  Falcon. —  This  is  the  only 
form  I  have  taken,  though /^rt/^/ undoubtedly  occurs  on  the  coast.  The 
form  breeding  on  lakes  in  the  interior  seems  to  approach  closely  the 
small  form  that  breeds  on  the  Mediterranean  {brookei  Shar^). 

19.  Falco  columbarius.     Pkjeon  Hawk. 

20.  Falco  c.  sucklcyi.  Black  Merlin.  —  Both  of  these  forms  of  Mer- 
lin occur  botli  cast  and  west  of  Cascades,  but  1  have  never  seen  a  speci- 
men that  could  not  be  referred  without  hesitation  to  one  form  or  the 
other. 

21.  Falco  richardsonii.  Richardson's  Merlin. — Occurs  in  migra- 
tions only,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades. 

22.  Falco  sparvcrius.  Amkrican  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Mr.  Brewster 
identities  specimens  from  this  Province  with  the  form  deacrticola 
(Mearns).  It  is  a  permanent  resident  throughout  the  soutliern  portion 
of  the  Province. 

23.  Syrnium  occidentale.  Western  Barred  Owl. —  Apparently  con- 
fined to  the  lower  Fraser  Valley,  where  it  is  a  rare  and  local  resident. 

24.  Nyctala  richardsoni.  Richardson's  Owl. —  A  considerable 
irruption  of  this  Owl  occurred  throughout  the  southern  interior  during 
the  winter  of  1S98-99. 

25.  Bubo  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  The  typical  form 
occurs,  as  well  as  every  possible  intergrade  between  the  darkest  satu- 
ratus  and    subarcticus^  almost  light  enough  for  nrcticus. 

26.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  —  I  have  three 
records  west  of  the  Cascades.  East  of  them  it  is  a  tolerably  common 
breeder  in  the  semi-arid  interior. 
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27.  Glaucidium  gnoma  califomicum.  California  Pygmy  Owl.  —  Mr. 
Brewster  informs  me  that  all  the  British  Columbian  specimens  which  I 
have  sent  him  are  referable  to  this  subspecies. 

28.  Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo.  — 
Becoming  more  abundant  in  the  coast  region  every  year,  probably  on 
account  of  the  invasions  of  the  forest  tent  caterpillar. 

29.  Dryobates  villosus  leucomelas.  Northern  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker. —  I  have  taken  the  northern  form  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker 
several  times  in  the  lower  Eraser  Valley  west  of  the  Cascades. 

30.  Picoides  americanus  alascensis.  Alaskan  Thrbe-tokd  Wood- 
pecker. —  Resident  on  the  Cascades  as  far  south  as  Mt.  Baker. 

31.  Picoides  arcticus.  Black-backed  Three -toed  Woodpecker. — 
The  only  form  of  Three-toed  Woodpecker  I  have  observed  cast  of  the 
Cascades. 

32.  Chordeiles  virginianus.  Nighthawk.  —  Mr.  Ridgway  identified 
specimens  I  sent  him  from  west  of  the  Cascades  as  the  typical  form.  I 
doubt  whether  hemryi  OQ.z\xt%  in  British  Columbia. 

33.  Phalflenoptilus  nuttalli.  Poor-will.—  A  tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident  throughout  the  southern  portions  of  the  semi-arid  interior. 

34.  Cypseloides  niger.  Black  Swift.  —  V>ry  abundant ;  breeds  at 
high  altitudes. 

35.  Otocoris  leucolaema.  Pallid  Horned  Lark.  —  A  common 
migrant  at  Chilliwack  (west  of  Cascades)  where  I  have  also  taken  both  the 
other  Horned  Larks  found  in  the  Province  —  merrilli  and  strigata. 

36.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  annectens.  Black-headed  Jay.  —  I  have  a 
typical  example  of  this  form  taken  within  40  miles  of  the  coast. 

37.  DoHchonyx  oryzivora  albinucha.  Western  Bobolink.  —  Occa- 
sional both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades  and  many  breed. 

38.  Molothnis  ater.  Cowbird. — Tolerably  common  east  of  and  a 
straggler  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

39.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
—  I  have  two  records  of  this  species  for  Chilliwack. 

40.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Redwing.  —  Redwings  from  southern 
British  Columbia  are  characterized  by  very  long  slender  bills,  and  a  very 
rufous  coloration  in  the  female :  Mr.  Brewster  informs  me  they  come 
closest  to  soHoriensis, 

41.  Icterus  bullocki.  Bullock's  Oriole.  —  Abundant  east  of  the 
Cascades,  and  a  few  pairs  breed  west  of  them  at  Chilliwack. 

42.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. — Chilliwack  —  3 
specimens. 

43.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis.  Gray-crowned  Leucosticte.  —  I  have 
taken  the  typical  species  as  far  west  as  Chilliwack. 

44.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis  littoralis.  Hepburn's  Leucosticte. — 
Breeds  above  timber  line  in  the  Cascades. 

45.  Spinus  tristis  salicamans.  Western  Goldfinch.  —  Of  irregular 
occurrence  during  early  winter  at  Okanagan. 
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46.  Rhynchophanet  mccowni.  McCown*s  Longspur.  —  I  shot  an 
adult  male  at  Chilliwack  on  June  i,  1887,  and  two  ^ears  later  took  two 
females  on  the  same  spot. 

47.  Ammodramus  savannarum  perpallidus.  Western  Grasshopper 
Sparrow. —  A  summer  resident  near  Vernon. 

48.  Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  — 
A  very  scarce  summer  visitant,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades. 

49.  Zonotrichia  querula.  Harris's  Sparrow.  —  I  took  two  at  Sumas 
(Lower  Fraser)  loth  January,  1895. 

50.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-cxjlored  Junco.  —  I  have  twice  observed 
and  once  taken  the  Eastern  Junco  at  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 

51.  Lanius  ludovicianus  gambeli.  California  Shrike. — My  father 
took  one  at  Chilliwack,  April,  1888. 

52.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  The  most  abundant  Vireo 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades  in  southern  British  Columbia. 

53.  Helminthophila  rubricapilla  gutturalis.  Calaveras  Warbler. — 
Common  in  the  Okanagan  district. 

54.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat. —  Sumas,  26th 
May,  1897. 

55.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.  —  Regularly  east  of, 
and  accidentally  west  of  Cascades. 

56.  Salpinctes  obsoletus.  Rock  Wren.  — I  have  taken  only  one  west 
of  the  Cascades  (Chilliwack,  Nov.,  1889).  Common  in  suitable  locali- 
ties in  southern  interior. 

57.  Sitta  aculeata.     Slender-billed  Nuthatch. 

58.  Sitta  pygmsea.  Pygmy  Nuthatch.  —  Confined  to  the  region  of 
Pinus  ponder  osa. 

59.  Parus  hudsonicus  columbianus.  Columbian  Chickadee. —  Com- 
mon at  high  elevations  in  the  interior.  I  have  taken  it  as  far  west  as 
Nicola.  In  the  mountains  west  of  Arrow  Lake  I  observed  all  four  species 
of  Chickadees  associated  together  —  columbianus^  rufescens,  ^ambeliy2ii\A 
septentriona  lis. 

60.  Psaltriparus  minimus.  Least  Titmouse. —  I  shot  two  specimens 
out  of  a  considerable  number  on  25th  Nov.,  1899,  but  could  not  find  any 
the  next  day  at  same  place,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  before,  though  I 
alwavs  have  looked  out  for  them. 

61.  Merula  migratoria.  Robin.  —  I  have  taken  the  typical  form  as  far 
west  as  Chilliwack,  although  propinqua  is  the  resident  race. 
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ARGUMENTS    AGAINST   THE   BANNER   MARK 

THEORY. 

BY    ABBOIT   H.    THAYER. 

The  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Directive 
Coloration  theory  is  largely  a  mistake,  and  that  so-called  ^banner 
marks '  belong  to  the  greater  class  of  protection  patterns  and  pro- 
tective colorations.  And,  secondly,  that  in  many  cases  they  do 
not  serve  even  in  a  minor  degree  as  *  banner  marks.' 

Of  course,  to  any  one  who  feels  the  inevitability  of  Natural 
Selection,  it  is  obvious  that  each  organ  or  structural  detail,  and 
likewise  each  quality  of  organic  forms,  outes  its  existence  to  the  sum 
of  all  its  uses^  so  that  while  it  is  sustained  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development  mainly  by  the  value  of  its  principal  function,  this  is 
only  to  the  degree  to  which  it  can  perform  this  without  hostility 
to  the  other  requirements  of  the  organism,  each  one  of  the  latter 
modifying  it  in  proportion  to  its  own  importance.  So  that  when 
one  says  an  animal's  markings  are  for  this  purpose  or  for  that,  he 
speaks  inaccurately.  Whenever  we  can  know  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  mutual  recognition  as  compared  to  concealment,  and  then 
how  much  markings  help  recognition,  and  how  much  they  help 
concealment,  we  shall  be  in  the  right  track,  though  still  ignoring 
many  factors. 

The  so-called  '  banner  marks,'  or.  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  termed 
them,  '*  directive  coloration  marks  "  of  birds  and  mammals,*  have 
never  seemed  to  me  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  theory  that 
they  exist  mainly  to  aid  other  animals,  both  of  the  same  species 
and  of  others,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  to  recognize  the  bearer 
of  the  *  banner  mar)cs.'  Such  means  seem  to  me  far  too  crude  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  aiding  the  recognition  powers  of  a  class 
of  beings  who  do  so  obviously  inter-communicate,  in  many  cases 
by  means  infinitely  more  subtile  and  much  more  akin  to  such 
instinctive  methods  as  guide  even  the  Indian  and  to  some  extent 
the  white  hunter  in  the  chase.     These  men  could  not  possibly 
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impart  or  explain  the  more  instinctive  half  of  their  wood  craft, 
any  more  than  a  man  can  tell  you  how  he  recognizes  his  wife  or 
child  a  mile  off.  It  is  not  necessarily  by  any  detail  that  he  does 
so,  but  by  the  effect  of  all  the  combined  attributes  of  the  distant 
figure.  It  is,  as  it  were,  by  the  chord  struck  in  his  brain  by  the 
sum  of  the  personal  notes  revealed  in  the  pose  and  action  of 
the  figure. 

When  one  reflects  that  even  a  human  being,  if  he  be  a 
student  of  birds  or  quadrupeds,  can  grow  to  know  a  great  many 
species  so  well  as  to  recognize  them  when  they  are  mere  specks 
in  the  distance,  precisely  because  each  one's  every  motion  in 
flight  or  running  is  such  as  only  that  particular  species  could 
make,  is  it  not  absurd  to  doubt  that  creatures  infinitely  more 
dependent  on  such  recognition  must  have  developed  a  corre- 
sponding power,  and  out  of  all  comparison  beyond  a  man's,  and 
consequently  have,  as  to  recognition  purposes,  too  little  use  for 
the  small  aid  of  these  markings  to  keep  them  in  their  present 
high  state  of  development  ?  And  while  the  accepted  explanation 
of  these  markings  seems  so  feeble,  there  is  another  so  ample, 
that,  to  me  at  least,  it  takes  possession  of  the  field  at  a  bound. 
It  is  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam's.  His  theory  is  that  top  and  rear 
markings  cooperate  with  protective  gradation  in  a  most  strik- 
ing way  for  the  preservation  of  the  wearer  when  pursued.  Since 
these  bright  patterns,  such  as  the  white  stern  and  uplifted  tail 
of  deer  or  rabbit,  or  the  white  wing-and-tail-bars  of  many 
birds,  establish,  of  course,  a  strong  image  on  the  pursuer's 
retina,  so  that  when,  too  closely  pressed,  the  quarry,  changes 
tactics,  and  taking  to  cover,  closes  suddenly  his  '  banner  marks ' 
(which  deer  and  hares  do  by  dropping  their  tails  and  birds 
by  folding  wings  and  tail),  l^e  vanishes  like  magic  from  his 
enemy,  who  is  left  for  just  an  essential  moment  staring 
wildly  about  to  recover  the  sight  of  the  bright  pattern  he  was 
chasing,  while  its  possessor  is  slipping  off  to  still  safer  cover, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  invisibility  more  than  doubled  in  power 
by  its  contrast  to  the  previous  conspicuousness.  This  seems  true 
of  deer,  hares,  and  in  fact  of  most  creatures  that  are  the  regular 
prey  of  others.  15ay-winged  Huntings,  Robins,  Mockingbirds, 
Rose-breasted  (Grosbeaks,  Towhees,  Redstarts,  and    most    War- 
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biers,  Shrikes,  Meadowlarks  and  Nuthatches,  are  a  few  Ameri- 
can examples  of  birds  which  show  in  flight  more  or  less  additional 
white  or  bright  pattern  on  their  upper  sides,  which  disappears 
when  they  close  tail  and  wings.     Of  course  the  irregular  motion 
of  flight  or  running  brings  also  into  the  light  the  borders  of  their 
white  underside  (which,  contrary  to  Mr.  Thompson,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  protective  coloration  when  at  rest,  unless  they  are 
squatting),  making  it  aid,  for  the  moment,  their  conspicuousness. 
Now,  as  to  the  patterns  on  the  under  side  of  wings  of  soaring 
birds,  and  of   such   species  as  Plover,  which    hold  their  wings 
stretched  upward  after  alighting;  the  theory  that  they  are  first 
of  all  for  mutual  recognition  seems  disproved  by  the  foregoing 
arguments,  and  we  should  seek  other  explanations  of  their  exis- 
tence in  cases  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  any  good  observer 
can   recognize  the  species  by  its  whole  *  cut '   at  a  far  greater 
height  than  one  could  see  the  pattern,  and  if  this  be  true  of 
even  human  observers,  how  can  birds  need  them  for  the  recog- 
nition  of  each  other  ?      Also,  as   to  Plover,  it   does   not  seem 
probable  that  after  being  visible  and  recognizable  in  flight  they 
should  so  elaborately  raise  their  wings  after  alighting  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  small  added  recognition-aid  they  thereby  give  to 
their  neighbors,  especially  since  their  under  wing  pattern  is  of 
course  invisible  to  this  neighbor   (unless  Plovers'  eyes  be  some- 
thing quite  beyond  our  imagination)  until  they  are  so  near  each 
other  that  mutual  recognition  is  inevitable  without  aid  of  badges. 
All  these  under-wing  patterns,  without  any  exception  that  I  can 
recall,  belong  to  birds  that  live  among  backgrounds  of   similar 
patterns.     They  are  found  on  birds  that  live  more  or  less  amidst 
vegetation,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  where  their  background 
abounds  in  the  nearly  parallel  lines  of  grass^  reed^  or  tree  stems. 
They  are  most  lacking  on  ocean  birds  which  have  no  such  back 
ground,  passing  their  lives  between  bare  ocean  and  bare  cliffs. 
These   patterns,  crossing   the  main  form  as  they  do,  belong  in 
appearance  to  the  great  class  of  cross-markings,  which  in  the 
tiger  and  many  smaller  cats,  in  the  zebra,  and  in  many  snakes, 
as  well  as  on  many  female  birds,  especially  of  the  Gallinai,  such 
as  the  Capercaillie,  Blackcock    and    Prairie-Hen    and    countless 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  unmistakably  cooperate 
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with  protective  gradation  to  carry  the  aspect  of  the  vertical  stems, 
etc.,  right  across  the  animal,  so  as  to  help  him  disappear. 

To  sum  up :  The  pattern  on  the  wings  of  Hawks  and  Owls, 
the  world  over,  varies  to  a  surprisingly  small  degree,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  its  main  object  were  the  distinguishing  of  the 
species  from  each  other.  Surely  no  one  imagines  that  it  has 
developed  to  help  show  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
its  wearer  is  not  a  Duck,  and  it  shows  no  propensity  to  try  to 
distinguish  such  nearly  allied  forms  as  could  need  it.  For 
instance,  even  human  beings  know  at  a  glance  the  long  sharp 
wing  of  a  Falcon  from  the  broad  round  one  of  an  Accipiter,  long 
before  they  are  near  enough  to  see  the  pattern,  yet  the  different 
species  within  each  of  these  genera  have  almost  identical  under 
wing  patterns.  The  tail  of  the  American  Sparrow  Hawk,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  male,  is  certainly  an  exception. 

Unquestionally  Grouse,  etc.,  know  an  Accipiter  from  a  Buteo 
without  looking  for  what  Mr.  Thompson  called,  by  a  slip  of  the 
mind,  the  "  wrist-mark,"  and  still  more  obviously  must  this  be  the 
case  between  the  Hawks  themselves,  for  whose  benefit  alone 
this  pattern  could  exist,  if  recognition  were  its  object.  In  short, 
if  these  markings  were  mainly  for  identification  of  one  Cooper's 
Hawk  to  another,  they  would  avoid  the  Sharpshin's  pattern,  while 
if  they  were  meant  to  announce  the  wearer  to  a  Grouse  they 
would  hurt  his  huntino^-chances,  and  we  should  see,  in  the  Accipi- 
ter's  wing,  signs  of  imitating  the  pattern  of  some  harmless  Hawk. 
In  other  words  the  advocate  of  the  "  banner  mark  "  theorv  in 
the  case  of  the  under  pattern  of  Hawks'  and  Owls'  wings  must 
face  the  fact  that  these  birds  live  mainly  in  woods  or  smaller 
vegetation,  and  wear,  even  on  the  underside  of  their  wings,  the 
very  patterns  nature  furnishes  to  a  vast  number  of  vegetation- 
dwellers,  both  of  birds  and  mammals;  while  these  patterns  are 
nowhere,  or  as  good  as  nowhere,  found  on  any  species  that  live 
wholly  away  from  vegetation.  Then,  if  he  still  believes  that  what 
difference  there  is,  is  for  recognition,  well  and  good  ;  only,  were 
recognition  the  main  use,  why  do  even  their  under  wings  retain 
the  twig  pattern  which  tends  to  efface  i\\e.  wing  by  its  resemblance 
to  the  twigs  and  parallel  distant  tree-trunks,  which  in  the  woods 
form    its    background,  and    thus   make  it  harder  to  distinguish, 
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while  a  plain  black  or  white  wing,  or  one  with  any  kind  of  strong 
pattern  on  an  empty  ground,  would  serve  to  distinguish  it  far 
better,  in  the  woods?  On  the  other  hand,  while  Gulls  have 
pretty  good  **  banner  marks  "  on  their  primaries,  they  miss  a 
great  opportunity  for  immensely  greater  self-differentiation  in 
powerful  under-wing  patterns,  and  if  my  theory  be  correct,  this 
they  are  prevented  from  having  by  the  greater  importance  of  coali- 
tion in  appearance  with  their  blank  ocean  and  cloud  back-grounds. 

In  short,  both  the  barred  wings  of  wood-dwelling  Raptores  and 
the  unmarked  wings  of  ocean  birds  confirm  the  impression  that 
nature  finds  it  worth  while  to  paint  on  most  animals  an  imitation 
of  their  normal  background,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
under  sides  of  wings,  and  where  such  under-sides  are  habitually 
exposed  to  view,  there  would  seem  to  be  small  use  in  it,  and  her 
finding  this  worth  while,  suggests  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn 
about  their  home  habits. 

It  is  also  significant  that  among  our  native  Raptores,  for 
instance,  the  three  species  that  wear  on  their  under  wings  the 
least  amount  of  cross-barring  are  those  that  spend  the  most  of 
their  time  out  of  the  woods  in  fields  and  marshes.  They  are  the 
Marsh  Hawk,  Rough-leg  and  Short-eared  Owl. 

The  deep-wood-dwelling  Long-ear  has  the  Short-ear's  wing 
with  some  forest  pattern  added,  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  plate  of 
under  patterns  has  wholly  omitted  the  Goshawk's  cross-bars, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  two  smaller  Accipiters,  only  fainter. 
He  has  also  given  the  Red-shoulder  much  too  strong  under-tail 
bars.  Otherwise  his  diagrams  are  pretty  just,  only  they  give  an 
impression  that  these  patterns  are  far  more  visible  at  a  distance 
than  is  the  case. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  every  visible  distinction  helps  recog- 
nition (though  I  believe  that  the  uses  of  the  recognition  are  still 
very  hazily  conceived),  and  have  mainly  attempted  to  show  what 
other  forces  are  at  work  upon  animals*  colors.  Unmistakably, 
nature  regards  concealment,  both  of  the  hunter  and  hunted,  as  of 
paramount  importance. 

One  other  point :  Granting  that  these  under  wing  barrings 
make,  niiinly  by  their  different  degrees  of  local  darkness,  etc. 
different    patterns,    at    a  distance,   at   least   in    different  genera. 
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would  it  not  be  still  stranger  if  they  did  not,  or  if  different, 
species,  with  their  different  habits,  were  still  more  alike  ?  Surely 
this  difference  of  pattern  does  not  clamor  for  explanation. 

Still  another  argument  to  show  that  protection  is,  somehow,  the 
main  object  of  the  cross-bars  lies  in  the  fact  that  young  birds  in 
many  cases  are  more  barred  than  the  adults  of  the  same  species, 
just  as  nature  keeps  the  young  of  many  ungraded  species  graded 
for  protection  like  their  mother. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THREE  NEW  BIRDS  FROM  ALASKA. 

BY  LOUIS  B.  BISHOP,  M.D. 

In  studying  the  collection  of  birds  secured  in  Alaska  during 
the  summer  of  1899  by  the  party  from  the  Biological  Survey,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  thanks  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Mer- 
riam,  Chief  of  the  Survey,  I  have  found  that  three  Alaskan  birds 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  same  species  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  deserve  description  as  subspecies,  and  that  two  sub- 
species already  described  —  Parus  hudsoniats  evura  Coues  and 
Hylocichla  ustulata  almce  Oberholser  —  in  the  light  of  more  mate- 
rial seem  to  merit  recognition. 

Parus  hudsonicus  from  Alaska  is  certainly  subspecifically  dis- 
tinct from  P,  hudsonicus  from  New  Brunswick,  and  so  far  as  I 
have' been  able  to  study  them  hudsonicus  from  Ungava,  Labrador, 
and  New  Brunswick  appear  the  same,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  birds 
from  the  type  locality  of  hudsonicus^  or  from  Ungava  in  nestling 
and  early  fall  plumage,  I  can  only  hope  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  races  of  this  puzzling  species. 

To  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  collections  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Brewster,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  studying  large  series  of 
these  species  and  for  much  assistance  received,  and  to  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs,  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Homer  L.  Bigelow  for 
kindly  loaning  me  specimens  for  comparison. 
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Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi,  subsp.  nov.    Alaska  Grouse. 

Tyf;  No.  4310,  Cull,  of  L.  B.  Bishop,  %  ad.,  Lake  Marsh,  Nortliwesi 
Territory,  Jul^^  S.  "899;  (W.  H.  Oigood)  L.  B.  Biihop. 

Subsptcific  tharacUrs.  —  Similar  to  Caaackites  canadtHsis  but  willi  Ihe 
ochraceous  buff  bars  replaced  evervwhere  by  cream-buK  and  gravlsl) 
white.  On  the  upper  parts  the  gray  lips  are  paler,  tlie  ochraceoui  bufi 
replaced  hy  creani-buft  and  whitish,  and  the  pale  bars  of  Ihe  cervix  gray- 
l«h  while  instead  of  bulfi  below  the  white  lips  are  larger,  the  pale  bars 
whitish  and  cream  color  instead  of  buff,  becoming  cream-buff  onlj  on 
the  jugulum. 

DUlributioH.  —  Northwest  Territory.  Northern  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  north  of  the  coast  mountains. 

Mtainrttntnii  0/  lypi-  —  Length,  15.50;  extent,  14.35;  wing.  j.Jo  ; 
tail.  4.54;  larsus,  1.31  inches.  Average  length  of  4  $,  15.3S  inches. 
Average  of  6  J  and  i  g  in  wing.  7.0J  ;  tail,  4.51 ;  tarsus,  1.34  inches. 

OtKri/liaH.  —  Above  irregularly  barred  with  grayish  white  and  black. 
Ihe  pale  bars  becoming  cream-buff  on  crown  and  interscapulars  and 
grayish  buff  on  wing-coverts  and  concealed  bars  of  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverls;  scapulars  and  inner  lertiarlea  black,  irregularly  barred  on  outer 
web  and  tipped  with  cream-buEf  and  gray  with  central  wedge  of  white. 
Quills  dusky,  mottled  on  outer  web  and  obscurely  tipped  with  whitish : 
tail  dusky,  vermiculated,  chiefly  on  outer  web,  with  grayish  bu£f  and 
lipped  with  tawny  ochraceous.  Below  barred  with  grayish  white  and 
black,  the  feathers  especially  on  breast  and  abdomen  broadly  tipped  with 
white;  the  pale  bars  becoming  cream-color  on  throat  and  toward  base 
of  feathers  on  sides  of  breast,  and  distinctly  cream-buft  only  on  jugulum  ; 
Hanks  vermiculated  with  black,  grayish  white  and  pale  cream-buff  with 
broad  central  wedge  of  white.  Tarsal  feathering  pale  mars  brown 
obscurel;  spotted  with  darker. 

Remarks.  —  In  worn  breeding  plumage  adult  females  of  gsgoodi 
differ  from  canadensis  from  Maine  as  described  above.  After 
completing  the  summer  moult  and  in  early  spring  females  from 
Alaska  differ  from  females  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  same 
manner  but  to  a  less  degree,  having  the  buff  everywhere,  espe- 
cially on  the  cervix  and  abdomen,  paler  and  the  white  tips  below 
broader. 

A  summer  male  of  osgsodi  from  Thirty  Mile  River  differs  from 
summer  males  of  (anadensis  and  labraderius  only  in  ha\'ing  the  tail 
tipped  with  paler  rufous. 

Two  adult  females  of  Ittbradorius^  from  Mr.  Bangs's  collection 


Mr.  Bangs  wrilei  me  that  these  ate  not  Ihe  beat  examptos  of  labradvrimi, 
but  are  the  most  characteristic  at  present  avulable. 
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are  far  closer  to  canadensis  than  to  osgoodi,  Osgoodi  in  spring  has 
the  buff  of  the  entire  plumage  much  paler,  and  the  gray  tips  of  the 
upper  parts,  especially  the  rump  and  tail-coverts,  paler  gray,  and 
not  the  bluish  gray  of  labradorius.  In  worn  breeding  plumage  the 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  far  more  striking,  osgoodi  hav- 
ing the  white  tips  below  broader,  the  buff  markings  far  paler 
throughout,  and  replacing  the  buff  bars  of  the  abdomen,  cervix 
and  rump  with  grayish  white. 

In  natal  plumage  osgoodi  is  paler  than  canadensis y  especially  on 
wings,  upper  wing-coverts,  scapulars  and  crown-patch,  and  has 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts  and  central  streak  of  tertiaries  and 
scapulars  white  instead  of  buffy.  Maxilla  brownish  black ;  man- 
dible and  tip  of  maxilla  whitish ;  soles  and  tarsi  behind  maize 
yellow ;  scutellae  of  tarsi  and  toes  Isabella  color ;  nails  brown. 

In  Juvenal  plumage  osgoodi  is  paler  throughout  than  canadensis, 
replacing  the  rusty  everywhere  by  cream-buff,  and  the  buff  throat 
with  whitish. 

I  have  named  this  form  in  honor  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  who  secured  almost  all  the  specimens  of  this 
Grouse  taken  on  our  trip. 

Sayornis  saya  yukonensis,  subsp.  nov.     Yukon  Phcebe. 

Typ€j  No.  165223,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biol.  Survey  Coll.,  $  ad.,  Glacier, 
White  Pass,  Alaska,  June  8,  1899  ;  W.  H.  Osgood. 

Distribution.  —  Yukon  Valley  in  summer;  Texas  in  winter. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Similar  to  Sayornis  saya  but  darker,  the 
gray  of  the  upper  parts  clearer — less  scorched,  with  the  pale  edgings  of 
the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  narrower;  the  tail  longer;  the  bill 
shorter  and  relatively  broader. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  4.30;  tail,  3.58;  culmen,  .78;  bill  from 
nostril,  .42;  width  of  bill  at  base,  .33  inches. 

Description. — Above  dark  smoke-gray,  darker  on  head.  Lores, 
orbital  ring,  ear-coverts,  wings  and  upper  tail-coverts  dusky,  the  last 
darkest.  Tail  black.  Secondaries  and  tertiaries  bordered  externally  and 
tipped  with  whitish ;  primaries  faintly  tipped  with  the  same ;  two 
whitish  bands  on  coverts  across  wings.  Chest  smoke-gray,  becoming 
pale  ashy  on  throat  and  drab  gray  on  flanks.  Abdomen  and  under 
tail-coverts  pale  cinnamon.  Under  wing-coverts  cream-buff,  axillars 
darker  buff. 

Measurements  of  fifteen  specimens.  —  Wing,  3.82-4.30  (average  3.99); 
tail,  3.22-';.58  (average  3.39);   culmen,  .73-80   (average    .76);   bill   from 
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nostril,  .3S-46  (average  .41);  width  of  bill  at  base,  .28-33   (average  .31) 
inches. 

M§asur§m§nis  of  fifU^n  specimens  of  Sayornts  saya. —  Wing,  3.67-4.27 
(average  4^)8);  tail,  3-03-3-59  (average  327);  culmen,  .75-83  (average 
.80);  bill  from  nostril  .42-48  (average  .45) ;  width  of  bill  at  base  .27-.34 
(average  .30)  inches. 

Remarks,  —  Sayo mis  saya  (Bonap.)  is  separable  into  two  well- 
marked  races,  as  described  above :  saya^  a  paler,  rather  scorched 
appearing  bird  with  shorter  tail  and  longer  bill,  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, Lower  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Mexico  and  north  to  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  from  all 
of  which  localities  specimens  in  the  above  measured  series  have 
been  selected ;  and  yukonensis^  a  darker,  clearer  gray  bird,  with 
longer  tail  and  shorter  bill,  of  which  besides  our  Yukon  series  of 
eleven  specimens,  only  two  of  them  adults,  and  winter  birds  from 
Texas,  I  have  only  seen  one  typical  bird,  which  was  taken  at  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  September  20,  1882,  by  Captain  Bendire.  A 
specimen  in  Mr.  Brewster's  collection  taken  at  Haywards,  Cali- 
fornia, February  23,  one  from  Laredo,  Texas,  January,  and  a 
young  from  Big  Bend  of  the  Musselshell  River,  Montana,  August 
25,  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  are  intermediate.  Specimen  of  saya 
from  Lower  California  and  Arizona  are  the  palest,  those  from 
Colorado  —  the  type  locality  —  the  most  scorched. 

Yukonensis  in  juvenal  plumage  differs  from  saya  in  that  plumage 
even  more  than  do  the  adults ;  the  rusty  suffusion  of  the  upper 
parts,  particularly  pronounced  on  the  lower  back  and  rump  of 
the  latter,  being  hardly  perceptible  in  the  former,  and  the  throat 
and  chest  of  yukonensis  being  much  darker. 

Contopus    richardsonii    saturatus,   subsp.  nov.     Alaskan 

Wood  Pewee. 

Typ*^  No.  4i42t  Coll.  of  Louis  B.  Bishop,  $  ad.,  Haines,  Alaska,  June 
2,  1899;  L.  B.  Bishop. 

Subsp^cific  ckaracUrs,  —  Similar  to  Contopus  richardsonii  but  darker 
and  more  olivaceous  above,  pale  margins  of  secondaries,  tertiaries  and 
greater  coverts  narrower  and  less  white  ;  gray  of  breast  and  sides  darker 
and  broader;  bill  shorter  and  narrower  with  mandible  darker;  tarsus 
longer. 

Distribution. — Yukon  Valley,  southern  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 
near  the  coast  in  summer,  migrating  south  through  California. 
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MeasMremenis  of  type.  —  Length,  6.69 ;  extent,  11;  wing,  3.52;  tail, 
2.92;  exposed  culmen,  .49;  bill  from  nostril,  .38;  width  of  bill  at  base, 
.30 ;  tarsus,  .62  inches. 

Description.  —  Above  clove-brown  darker  on  head;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  black,  the  secondaries  faintly  margined  externally,  the  tertia- 
ries  more  broadly,  with  whitish  ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  brownish  white  forming  two  bars  across  wings;  indistinct  orbital 
ring  and  loral  spot  of  whitish.  Below,  including  axillars  and  lower 
wing-coverts,  dull  grayish  brown  becoming  darker  and  more  olivaceous 
on  sides  of  breast  and  flanks ;  throat  and  lower  tail-coverts  whitish,  the 
feathers  becoming  grayish-brown  centrally;  central  abdomen  yellowish 
white.     Mandible  brown,  paler  toward  base. 

Measurements  of  ten  specimens.  —  Wing,  3.19-3.50  (average  3.34);  tail| 
2.54-2.92  (average  2.66);  exposed  culmen,  .43-.49  (average  .46);  bill  from 
nostril,  .33-40  (average  .37);  width  of  bill  at  base,  .30-.34  (average  .32); 
tarsus,  .52-62  (average  .56)  inches. 

Measurements  of  tivelve  specimens  oj  Contopus  richardsonii  tvom  Cali- 
forifia,  Arizona,  Texas  and  South  Dakota.  —  Wing,  3.14-3.61  (average 
3.40);  tail,  2.41-2.88  (average  2.66);  exposed  cuhnen,  .45-.52  (average  .49); 
bill  from  nostril,  38-43  (average  .40);  width  of  bill  at  base,  .33-38  (aver- 
age .35);  tarsus,  .48-.55  (average  .52)  inches. 

Remarks,  —  Contopus  richardsonii  (Swains.) ,  described  from  a 
single  bird  taken  at  Cumberland  House,  June  27,  is  divisible  into 
three  well-marked  geographical  races,  —  richardsonii^  inhabiting 
most  of  western  North  America ;  peninsulce^  paler  with  larger  bill, 
confined  to  Lower  California ;  and  saturatus^  darker  with  smaller 
bill,  confined  to  Alaska  and  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
summer. 

A  second  specimen  of  saturatus  from  Haines  has  the  throat  as 
well  as  the  abdomen  yellowish.  Summer  birds  from  the  Yukon 
Valley  and  Ducks,  Brit.  Col.  —  the  latter  in  the  collection  of  the 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  —  are  browner,  less  olivaceous,  above  than 
the  type,  and  the  Yukon  birds  have  shorter  wings  and  tails,  but 
all  are  darker  than  richardsonii,  and  have  the  small  bill,  brownish 
mandible,  and  longer  tarsus  of  saturatus.  Males  taken  at  New 
Westminster,  Brit.  Col.,  May  31,  and  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  May 
10,  now  in  the  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  and  another  taken  at  River- 
side, Cal.,  May  11,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Brewster, 
closely  resemble  the  type ;  the  latter  two  are  doubtless  migrants. 
Breeding  birds  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brewster  from  Chilliwack, 
B.  C,  Fort  Klamath,  Ore.,  and  Nicasio,  Cal.,  are  intermediate. 
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The  only  specimen  of  richurdsonii  from  anywhere  near  the  type 
locality  that  I  have  seen  is  a  migrating  female  taken  in  Towner 
Co.,  N.  Dak.,  June  4,  1895,  by  Mr.  Homer  L.  Bigelo' 
ton,  and  now  in  his  collection.     This  bird  has  the  mandible  yel-  I 
low,  and  is  fully  as  pale  as  ricknnisonii  from  Arizona,  but  has  «  I 
bill  as  small  as  the  extreme  of  saturalus. 

Measurements   of    this    bird    are:  —  Wing,    3.43;    tail,    2-73;' 
exposed  culmen,  ,41 ;  bill  from  nostril,  .34;  width  of  bill  at  base, 
.30;  tarsus, -53  inches. 

Parus  hudsonicus  evura  Cones.     Yukon  Chickadef. 

This  subspecies  was  separated  by  Dr.  Coues  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Key  '  on  the  basis  of  Alaskan  specimens  of  kudson- 
ieus  being  larger  than  those  from  the  East.  This  difference, 
though  existing  and  most  marked  in  the  size  of  the  bill,  is  very 
slight.  Bat  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  plumage  of  the 
young  and  of  adults  in  late  summer  that  require  the  recognition 
of  the  two  forms. 

In  worn  breeding  plumage  Yukon  birds  closely  resemble  those 
from  eastern  North  America,  varying  greatly  individually  in  the 
coloring  of  the  forehead  and  orbital  region,  but  average  slightly 
deeper  black  on  the  throat. 

After  the  summer  moult  hudsoniefu  from  the  East  goes  into  a 
plumage  similar  to  that  worn  in  winter  and  spring;  ei'iira,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  of  a  color  between  dark  hair-brown  and  drab  on 
the  crown  and  nape,  entirely  wanting  the  rusty  of  kudsonints,  and 
has  less  buffy  on  the  back. 

Winter  birds  from  the  Yukon,  also  Fort  Rae  and  Fort  Simpson, 
have  reached  a  plumage  having  the  rusty  hair-brown  head  and 
back  of  winter  hudsonicut  from  Ungava,  Labrador,  but  average 
slightly  paler  above  especially  on  the  head.  I  fail  to  see  any 
difference  in  the  shade  of  the  black  throat,  the  chestnut  of  the 
sides,  gray  of  side-neck  or  while  of  side-head.  A  single  speci- 
men taken  at  Fort  Yukon.  September  10,  now  in  the  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  Coll.,  is  indistinguishable  from  winter  birds  from  the  same 
region,  and  the  type  of  P.  h.  sloniyi  differs  only  in  having  paler 
flanks.  A  bird  taken  at  Fort  Kenai,  Alaska,  May  10,  closely 
resembles  spring  hudsonteus  from  the  East  —  Ungava,  New  Bruns- 
wick, etc. 
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Evura  in  ju venal  plumage  differs  from  hudsanicus  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  fall  adults  but  to  a  greater  degree,  having  the  crown 
and  nape  far  darker  and  more  drab,  the  throat  much  clearer 
black,  far  less  rusty  on  the  back  and  breast,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  slate-black,  with  little  of  the  brownish  of  hudsanicus  from  New 
York  and  Quebec.  Evura  in  first  winter  plumage  —  represented 
by  a  specimen  taken  at  St.  Michaels  September  20,  1899,  —  ^^^ 
a  somewhat  paler  head  than  an  August  adult  in  fall  plumage ;  but 
a  darker  head,  blacker  throat  and  less  rusty  back  than  young 
hudsanicus — Ungava  to  New  Brunswick  —  in  similar  plumage. 

Hylocichla  ustulatus  almse  Oberhalser.    Alma's  Thrush. 

This  subspecies,  separated  by  Mr.  Oberholser  (Auk,  Vol.  XV, 
P-  304)*  with  a  type  taken  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mts.,  Nevada, 
June  24,  proves  to  be  the  common  Thrush  of  the  Yukon  Basin 
and  distinctly  separable  from  swainsanii,  Yukon  birds  are  grayer 
above  and  average  paler  below  and  grayer  on  the  sides  than  the 
type  of  alnuE^  and  differ  greatly  in  these  respects  from  swainsonii^ 
but  the  type  of  alnuB  is  nearer  the  Yukon  bird  than  to  swainsaniiy 
and  is  grayer  than  one  taken  at  Lake  Marsh,  July  5.  Our  Yukon 
specimens  are  more  worn  than  the  type  of  aimcE^  though  taken  at 
about  the  same  date. 

An  adult  in  winter  plumage  taken  at  Circle  City,  August  20, 
has  the  dark  markings  of  throat  and  breast  blacker  than  in 
swainsonii^  the  buff  of  cheeks  paler  and  the  upper  parts,  includ- 
ing wings  and  tail,  darker  and  more  olive. 

In  Juvenal  plumage  almce  differs  from  swainsonii  from  New 
Hampshire  far  more  than  do  the  adults.  In  alma  the  upper 
parts,  wings  and  tail  are  between  olive  and  olive-green  —  almost 
the  same  shade  as  alicice  in  first  winter  plumage  — becoming  raw 
umber  on  outer  edges  of  quills  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  central 
markings  of  the  feathers  of  crown  and  scapulars  are  pale  cream- 
color  ;  far  different  from  the  raw  umber  upper  parts  with  tawny 
olive  edgings  of  quills  and  coverts,  and  bright  buff  central  streaks 
of  feathers  on  head  and  back  of  swainsonii.  The  orbital  ring  and 
suffusion  of  auriculars  are  cream-color  in  alma^  only  the  loral 
stripe  approaching  the  buff  of  swainsonii  \  the  chest  and  throat 
are  cream-color  instead  of  buff,  the  dark  markings  blacker,  the 
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flanks  grayer.  In  fact  ainue  in  this  plumage  differs  from  aiicia 
in  same  plumage  taken  on  the  same  diy  only  in  possessing  the 
loral  stripe  and  orbital  ring,  having  the  ground  color  of  the 
throat,  chest  and  auriculars  less  white,  and  the  edgings  of  the 
quills  and  wing-coverts  slightly  paler. 

In  first  winter  plumage  the  same  difference  obtains,  aimce 
being  distinguishable  from  aiicia  only  by  the  slightly  brighter 
edgings  of  the  quills  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  orbital  ring,  loral 
stripe,  and  auricular  suffusion  of  cream-buff;  and  differs  greatly 
from  the  raw  umber  upper  parts,  wings  and  tail,  and  bright  buff 
loral  stripe,  orbital  ring  and  suffusion  of  breast,  throat  and  auricu- 
lars of  swainsonii.  The  dark  markings  of  the  breast  and  the  flanks 
are  also  darker  than  in  stoaifisonii. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   A   NEW   SUBSPECIES   OF  MELEA- 
GRIS  GALLOPAVO   AND   PROPOSED   CHANGES* 
IN   THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF   CERTAIN 
NORTH   AMERICAN    BIRDS. 

BY    E.    W.    NELSON. 

While  working  on  the  Mexican  birds  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection,  the  necessity  of  certain  changes  in  the  nomenclature 
of  several  North  American  species  has  become  evident.  These 
changes  refer  to  Meleagris  gallopavo^  Colaptes  cafer^  Sayomis  nigri- 
cans,  Myiozetetes  texensis^  and  Agelaius  pficeniceus  longirostris.  The 
most  interesting  development  of  our  recent  work  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  difference  between  the  Wild  Turkeys  of  Arizona 
and  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  western  Mexico  as  detailed 
below. 

All  measurements  are  given  in  millimeters. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami,  subsp.  nov.     Merriam's 

Turkey. 

Type,  No.  165898,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Collected  47  miles  southwest  of  Winslow,  Arizona,  Jan.  9,  1900, 
by  E.  A.  Goldman. 
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Distribution.  —  Mountains  of  Arizona,  western  New  Mexico,  and  south 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  north  probably  into  extreme  southwestern 
Colorado. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Distinguished  from  M.  g.fera  by  the  whitish 
tips  to  feathers  of  lower  rump,  tail-coverts  and  tail;  from  M. g.  mexicana 
by  its  velvety  black  rump  and  the  greater  amount  of  rusty  rufous  suc- 
ceeding the  white  tips  on  tail-coverts  and  tail,  and  the  distinct  black  and 
chestnut  barring  of  middle  tail  feathers. 

Description  of  adult  male  in  -winter.  —  Neck  all  around,  under  side  of 
body  to  lower  abdomen,  upper  back,  scapulars,  middle  and  lesser  wing- 
coverts  varying  in  different  lights  from  rich  metallic  purplish  green  to 
fiery  red  bronze;  feathers  of  lower  back  and  rump  rich  velvety  black  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  iridescence  but  tipped  with  pale  rusty  white  on 
lower  rump;  upper  tail-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  rusty  white  and  with  a 
subterminal  band  of  dark  rufous  succeeded  by  a  broader  band  of  brilliant 
iridescent  greenish  purple,  the  bases  of  the  feathers  narrowly  barred  black 
and  rufous ;  the  long,  outermost  upper  tail-coverts  usually  with  a  broad 
subterminal  rufous  band  succeeded  basal ly  by  narrow  black  and  rufous 
bars ;  tail  including  middle  feathers  tipped  with  rusty  white,  with  subter- 
minal band  of  rufous  followed  bv  a  broad  black  band  and  thence  to  base 
narrowly  barred  with  black  and  dark  rufous  ;  greater  wing-coverts  vary- 
ing from  greenish  to  purplish  bronze,  with  black  tips;  primaries  strongly 
barred  black  and  white;  secondaries  similarly  marked  but  white  more  or 
less  spotted  with  brown  ;  tertials  indistinctly  barred  and  mottled  with 
black,  rusty  brown  and  huffy  whitish,  with  purplish  and  greenish  reflec- 
tions on  outer  webs ;  thighs  and  lower  abdomen  dull  black,  feathers 
narrowly  tipped  with  dull  grayish  white;  feathers  of  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts  tipped  with  pale  rufous  (sometimes  rusty  whitish)  with  a 
narrow  subterminal  band  of  dark  rufous  succeeded  by  a  much  broader 
area  of  iridescent  purplish  bronze,  the  base  of  feathers  on  flanks  dull 
black,  but  under  tail-coverts  barred  with  black  and  dark  rufous.  Spurs, 
short  and  blunt,  sometimes  one  or  both  absent.  Barb  on  breast  well 
developed. 

Dimensions  of  type,  —  Wing,  520  ;  tail,  400;  culmen,  41 ;  tarsus,  162. 

Adult  female  in  ivinter.  —  Head  and  upper  neck  usually  with  a  strong 
growth  of  black,  hair-like  feathers ;  the  females  differ  from  males  mainly 
in  smaller  size  and  the  much  duller,  less  iridescent  plumage,  less  pro- 
nounced rufous  markings  about  tail  and  browner  wings ;  feathers  of 
entire  back  bordered  with  gray ;  borders  narrower  and  darker  anteriorly, 
paler  and  broader  posteriorly  and  shading  into  broad  whitish  tips  on 
rump ;  the  dark  gray  tips  on  middle  and  upper  back  with  a  peculiar  dark 
greenish  gloss  in  certain  lights ;  feathers  on  underparts  tipped  with 
paler,  more  rusty  gray  than  on  back,  the  tips  broadening  posteriorly; 
under  tail-coverts  tipped  with  rusty  white  with  a  narrow  subterminal  bar 
of  dark  rufous. 

General  Notes,  —  All  recent  ornithologists  have  considered  the 
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Wild  Turkeys  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States 
(aside  from  M.  gallopavo  inUrmetiia)  as  one  form  which  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  domesticated  bird.  This  idea  is  certainly  errone- 
ous as  is  shown  by  the  series  of  specimens  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Biological  Survey.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered 
Mexico,  they  landed  near  the  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
made  their  way  tlience  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  At  this  time 
they  found  domesticated  Turkeys  among  the  Indians  of  that 
region  and  within  a  very  few  years  the  birds  were  introduced  in 
Spain.  The  only  part  of  the  countrj-  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Conquest,  in  which  Wild  Tur- 
keys occur,  is  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  must  have  been 
the  original  home  of  the  birds  domesticated  by  the  natives  of  that 
region. 

In  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Zoi^logical  Society  for  1856 
fpage  61),  Gould  described  MeUagris  mexkana  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  by  Floresi.  Mr.  Floresi  lived  for  some  time  at 
Bolanos,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  large  mining 
plant  for  an  English  company  also  operating  mines  at  Real  del 
Monte,  Hidalgo.  Among  the  birds  sent  to  England  by  Floresi, 
was  the  type  of  Selasphortis  floresi,  known  to  have  come  from 
Bolaiios,  and  specimens  of  Campephilus  imperialis  and  Euptiletii 
which  no  locality  was  given,  but  as  both  species  occur 
s  within  a  few  miles  of  Bolanos,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  they  came  from  that  place.  Gould's  description  of  the 
type  of  MtUagris  mexicana  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  determine 
the  exact  character  of  his  bird,  but  fortunately  the  type  was  figured 
in  Elliot's  '  Birds  of  North  America'  (Part  X,  pi.  1,  with  text,  t868), 
and  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  —  the  green  iridescence 
on  the  rump,  the  maculated  and  mottled  (instead  of  barred)  tail, 
and  the  absence  of  rufous  about  the  tail  and  tail-coverts  —  are 
well  shown.  In  addition  Gould's  type  apparently  served  for  the 
description  of  the  adult  male  of  M.  gallopavo  in  the  '  Catalogue  of 
Birds  of  the  British  Museum'  (XXII,  page  387),  and  an  adult 
female  is  described  in  the  same  volume  from  Ciudad  Rancht 
Durango. 

These  descriptions  agree  so  closely  with   an   adult   male  and 
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female  obtained  by  me  at  £1  Salto,  Durango,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  Floresi's  specimens  came  from  near  Bolanos,  which  is  a 
little  farther  south  in  the  same  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Although  there  are  no  specimens  at  hand  from  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  must  have  come  the  original  M,  gallopavo^  yet  the 
climatic  conditions  are  so  different  between  the  cold  pine-covered 
mountain  tops  on  the  western  side  of  the  tableland  frequented  by 
Gould's  M,  tnexicana,  and  the  hot,  humid  tropical  and  subtropical 
mountain  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tableland  in  Vera 
Cruz,  the  home  of  M.  gallopavo^  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chance 
of  the  birds  being  the  same. 

Thus  it  will  become  necessary  to  treat  M,  gallopavo  and  M,  mex- 
icana  as  at  least  subspecifically  distinct.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relationship  of  M.  mexicana  to  M,  gallopavo^  the  M,  g,  merriami  is 
easily  separable  from  M,  g,  mexicana  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  west- 
ern Mexico,  from  Chihuahua  to  Colima.  Birds  from  northern 
Chihuahua  are  intermediate.  In  working  out  these  two  forms, 
I  have  had  a  fine  series  of  thirteen  specimens  of  M,  g,  merriami^ 
including  the  type,  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman  near  Winslow, 
Arizona,  and  nearly  as  many  others  representing  intermediates 
from  the  Mexican  border,  and  typical  M.  gallopavo  mexicana 
from  southern  Durango. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  handsome  bird  in  honor  of  Dr. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  whose  well-known  biological  survey  of  San 
Francisco  Mountain  was  made  within  sight  of  the  type  locality. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris  {Vig.). 

ColafUs  collaris  Vigors,  Zool.  Journ.  IV,  p.  354  (1829).  Type  from 
near  Monterey,  California. 

General  Notes,  —  The  comparison  of  our  large  series  of  Mexi- 
can red-shafted  Flickers  with  birds  from  California  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  idea  ^ 
that  they  represent  two  geographic  races. 

True  C  cafer  is  restricted  to  the  tablelands  and  mountains  of 
Mexico,  from  near  the  northern  border  south  to  the  State  of 
Oaxaca.     The    birds   of    California   and   the   Rocky   Mountain 

'  Man.  N.  Am.  Birds,  1887,  p.  296,  footnote. 
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region  of  the  United  States  (except  range  of  C,  c,  saturatior) 
may  be  distinguished  from  true  C,  cafer  by  their  larger  size, 
decidedly  longer  bills,  paler  upper  parts,  more  sparsely  spotted 
under  parts,  and  broader  black  tips  to  tail-feathers.  Specimens 
from  northern  Mexico  are  intermediate.  C.  cafer  saturatior 
differs  from  C,  cafer  mainly  in  its  larger  size,  less  spotted  breast, 
and  paler  gray  on  under  side  of  neck. 

Myiozetetes  similis  superciliosus  (Bp.) .     Texas  Fly- 
catcher. 

Tyrannus  superciliosus  Bonaparte,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  118.  Described  from 
specimens  taken  in  Guatemala.  Bonaparte  credits  this  name  to  Swainson 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  justification  for  this  and  must, 
therefore,  cite  Bonaparte  as  the  authority  for  the  name. 

General  Notes,  —  The  bird  usually  recognized  by  American 
ornithologists  as  Myiozetetes  texensis  (Gir.)  ranges  from  Panama 
north  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After  examining  a  large 
series  from  numerous  localities  within  this  wide  range,  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  color  between  specimens 
from  the  extremes  of  its  habitat,  but  those  from  Panama  are  a 
little  smaller  than  those  from  Costa  Rica  and  thence  northward. 
Specimens  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  are  absolutely  indistin- 
guishable. This  being  the  case,  Bonaparte's  name  having  four 
years  priority  over  Giraud's  Tyrannula  texensis^  and  applying 
strictly  to  this  bird,  should  replace  the  latter.  From  Panama 
south,  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  gradation  into  the  smaller, 
darker,  more  olive-backed  Myiozetetes  similis  (Spix),  Av.  Bras., 
II,  p.  18,  pi.  25,  of  Brazil,  and  as  a  consequence  the  form  north 
of  Panama  must  stand  as  a  subspecies  under  the  designation 
given  at  the  head  of  these  notes. 

Sayomis  nigricans    {Sw.)  and  its  subspecies. 

Examination  of  the  Black  Flycatcher  from  various  parts  of  its 
range  reveals  the  existence  of  three  recognizable  subspecies. 
These  have  each  been  named,  and  below  are  given  brief  diag- 
noses of  the  forms  with  their  ranges. 

Sayornit  nigricans  (Sw.).  Under  tail-coverts  wliitc  more  or  less 
broadly  striped  with  dusky. 
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Distribution.  —  All  of  Mexico  (except  Yucatan  and  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Colima  to  the  northern  border),  and  north  into  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  southeastern  Arizona. 

General  Notes. —  Swainson  described  this  bird  from  the  **  Table- 
land of  Mexico."  The  type  was  in  the  Bullock  collection,  which 
was  made  in  the  region  about  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  so  birds 
from  that  district  may  be  considered  typical. 

Sayornis  nigricans  semiatra  (Vigors).     Under  tail-coverts  pure  white. 
Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  the   United  States  from 
Colima  to  Oregon,  including  most  of  Arizona. 

General  Notes, —  Vigors  described  his  bird  from  a  specimen 
collected  during  the  voyage  of  the  *  Blossom  '  but  gives  no  local- 
ity or  habitat.  The  collection  of  birds  made  on  the  west  coast  of 
America  during  this  voyage  came  mainly  from  near  San  Bias, 
Mexico,  and  Monterey,  California ;  both  within  the  range  of  the 
form  having  the  pure  white  under  tail-coverts.  This  being  the 
case,  we  may  consider  birds  from  near  Monterey,  California,  as 
typical. 

Sayornis  nigricans  aquatica  (Scl.  &  Salv.).  Under  tail-coverts  dingy 
blackish. 

Distribution.  — Guatemala  and  south  to  Costa  Rica.  The  type  of  this 
form  was  described  from  a  specimen  taken  at  Duefias,  Guatemala. 

Gefural  Notes.  —  Specimens  from  Chiapas,  Mexico,  are  midway 
between  true  S.  nigricans  and  S.  aquatica  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  regular  gradation  from  one  to  the  other.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  to  the  north  where  the  ranges  of  S.  nigricans  and  S. 
semiatra  join.  Birds  from  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Northern 
Mexico  have  much  less  distinctly  dusky  streaked  under  tail- 
coverts  than  those  from  Central  Mexico,  but  should  be  referred 
to  true  S.  nigricans.  Both  of  these  forms  are  thus  found  within 
the  border  of  the  United  States. 

Agelaius  phceniceus  sonoriensis  Ridg. 

In  his  *  Manual '  Mr.  Ridgway  substituted  Salvadori's  longiros- 
tris  for  his  own  sonoriensis  as  a  name  for  the  Red-winged  Black- 
birds of  Arizona  and  western  Mexico,  mainly  because  the  habi- 
tat of  A.  longiros  tris  was  given  as  western  Mexico.  Salvadori 
described  A.  longirostris  from  a  single  adult  male,  and    as   the 
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measurements  are  about  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the 
males  of  the  various  forms  of  A,  phaniceuSy  we  must  rely  upon 
them  to  determine  this  bird's  relationship.  The  measurements 
given  for  A,  longirostris  —  wing,  11 1;  tail,  81;  culmen,  27; 
depth  of  bill,  10;  tarsus,  28 — are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
decidedly  smaller  with  a  longer  and  slenderer  bill  than  the  form 
described  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  A,  p,  sonoriensis.  Five  males  of  the 
latter  from  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  average:  wing,  127  ;  tail, 
91;  culmen,  22.5;  tarsus,  31;  and  the  smallest  of  the  series 
measures,  wing,  126;  tail,  88;  culmen,  23;  tarsus,  31.  South 
of  Culiacan  in  Mexico  the  birds  are  still  larger  and  to  the  north 
somewhat  smaller,  especially  in  Arizona,  whence  came  the  type 
of  A.  p,  sonoriensis^  but  they  never  approach  the  dimensions 
given  by  Salvadori.  After  an  examination  of  the  considerable 
series  of  birds  now  available  from  various  points  in  Arizona  and 
western  Mexico,  from  the  Arizona  border  south  to  San  Bias, 
Tepic,  it  is  evident  that  the  name  A,  longirostris  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  the  bird  named  A.  p,  sonoriensis  by  Mr. 
Ridgway.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  type  of  A.  longirostris  was 
attributed  to  western  Mexico  through  some  error  in  labeling. 


A    REVIEW    OF    THE    THREEr-TOED    WOODPECKERS 

OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

BY   OUTRAM    BANGS. 

In  North  America,  as  is  well  known,  two  very  different  kinds 
of  Three-toed  Woodpeckers  are  found.  These  are  the  Picoides 
ar^ticus  series  (black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpeckers) ,  and  the 
Picoides  atnericanus  series  (black-and-white-backed  Three-toed 
Woodpeckers).  Both  are  boreal  species  and  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country  a  representative  of  each  occur  together.  Both 
species  may  be  subdivided  into  geographical  races  —  P,  arcticus 
into  two,  P.  americanus  into  four.  Of  these  six  races,  one  of 
P,  arcticus^  inhabiting  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  one  of  P, 
americanus^  found  in  Labrador,  have  not  before  been  recognized. 
There  is  furthermore  a  mistake  in  the  synonymy  of  P,  americanus 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  the  form  of  northern  New  Eng- 
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land,  etc.,  a  new  name.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  well  to 
publish  this  short  review  of  the  whole  group. 

Picoides  atcticus  is  a  purely  American  type.  Picoidts  americanus^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  American  repres^entative  of  the  /*. 
tridactylus  group. 

Hargitt  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum'  (Vol.  XVIII,  1890),  recognizes,  beside  the  very 
different  P.funebris  of  "  Monpin,  and  the  high  wooded  mountains 
of  Western  China,"  but  two  Old  World  forms  —  P,  tridactylus^ 
which  he  accords  an  immense  range,  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
P,  tridactylus  crissoleucus  of  central  and  northern  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  Other  authors  have,  however,  at  various  times 
considerably  subdivided  these  two. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  P.  atnericanus  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  /*.  tridactylus  by  the  pattern  of  coloration  of  the  2d  and  3d 
outer  rectrices.  In  P.  t  idactylus  these  feathers  are  barred  all  the 
way  across  with  black  and  white,  the  black  bars  being  usually  the 
wider,  and  the  base  of  the  feathers  pure  black.  In  P,  atnericanus 
these  feathers  are  pure  white,  somewhat  marked  or  barred  with 
black  basally.  P,  tridactylus  crissoleucus  has  the  outer  rectrices 
much  less  barred  with  black  than  in  true  P,  tridactylus^  and  in 
this  respect  approaches  P.  americanus.  It  differs  from  P,  ameri- 
canus  in  being  much  whiter  —  the  crown  pure  white  in  the  female 
and  the  sides,  etc.,  with  scarcely  any  dusky  markings. 

Both  these  Old  World  forms  are  larger  than  any  of  the  P, 
americanus  series,  except  P.  americanus  dorsalis^  which  sometimes 
nearly  equals  them  in  wing  measurement. 

SVNONVMV. 

Picoides  arcticus  has  escaped  synonyms.  It  was  described  by 
Swainson,  in  183 1,  as  Picus  {Aptemus)  arctiats  (F.  B.  A.,  II, 
Birds,  pp.  xxvi  and  313,  pi.  57,  183 1),  from  **a  male  killed  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57°." 

There  are,  however,  two  races  —  the  typical  one,  extending 
from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic ;  the  other 
inhabiting  the  Cascades,  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

Picoides  americanus  has  a  complicated  synonymy.  In  most 
recent  works  one  finds  the  name  Picoides  americcmus  dating  from 
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Brehm,  Handb.  Vog.  Deulschl.,  p.  195,  1831,  Upon  looking  up 
this  reference  I  was  astonished  lo  find  that  Brehm's  name  is  a 
nomen  nudum  and  must  therefore  be  dropped.  As  I  believe  the  ] 
work  is  rare,  only  two  hundred  copies  having  been  printed,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  Brehm's  words.  After  descriptions  of  sev- 
eral of  his  European  species,  follows  in  a  separate  paragraph : 

"  Ausser  den  beiden  Arlen  gibi  es  noch  eine  Art  in  Norwegen, 
welche  von  diesen  verschieden  isl  und  von  rair  PUouics  septattri- 
onalis  genannt  wird  und  eine  griissere  ohne  zweifel  vcrschiedene 
in  Amerika  welche  Fkoides  amerieanus  heissen  kann."  Then  in 
another  paragraph  he  gives  the  description  of  P.  stplentrionalis. 
mtrUanus,  except  dorsalis  oi  the  southern 
uch  smaller  than  /'.  Iridactylus,  tlie  one 
I  ("grossere")  is  wrong.  If  P.  am( 
r  than  P.  tridaelylus,  Brehm's  name  ev 
Id  not  be  considered  for  an  instant. 


As  all  the  forms  of  P. 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  n 
qualifying  word  in  Brehi 
(anus  was  in  reality  largt 
then,  in  my  opinion,  sho 


The  first  tenable  name  for  an  American  black-and-white-backed 
Three-toed  Woodpecker  appears  lo  be  PUns  (ApUmus)ameri(anus, 
Swainson,  Classif.  of  Birds,  II,  p.  306,  1837,  apparently  proposed 
entirely  independently  of  Brehm,  and  based  upon  his  own  beautiful 
accurate  plate  and  minute  description  of  Piait  (Aptemus)  tridac- 
tylus  in  Swainson  and  Richardson's  F,  B.  A.,  II,  Birds,  pp. 
31 1-3 1 1,  pi.  56,  species  104,  1831,  "A  male,  killed  near  the  sources 
of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57°."  This  form  has  since<been 
twice  renamed,  as  follows  :  Picoides  americanus  \^\.fasciatus  Baird, 
Cooper's  Birds  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.  385-386  (figure  of  bead),  1870, 
from  Fort  Simpson,  lat.  64°,  and  P.  trtdactylus  alaiansis  Nelson, 
Auk,  I,  p,  165,  1884,  from  Fort  Reliance,  lat.  (about)  67°. 

The  two  forms  of  eastern  North  America — one  in  Labrador, 
the  other  in  northern  New  England,  etc.  —  appear  to  both  need 
names,  those  heretofore  used  for  them  being  untenable. 

Tridadylia  undu/a/a  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.   Hein.,   IV,  p,  a8, 
■863,  is  not  admissible,  having  been,  together  with  several  nihe" 
names  {P.  undatus  Temm.  and  P.  tindosus  Cuv.)  b 
son's  Pic  i>arii  de  Cayenne} 


'  PI.  EdI.  553  *haw»  B  bird  whb  a  red  lop 
behind,  iwo  in  front. 
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Picus  hirsuius  Vieill.,  Ois.  de  TAm.,  II,  p.  68,  pi.  124,  1807 
{Tridactylia  hirsuta  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.,  IX,  p.  219,  pi. 
xxxviii,  18 1 5),  in  part  refers,  to  an  American  form,  though  the 
figures  and  descriptions  were  evidently  taken  from  an  Old 
World  specimen.  This  name  has  been  used  for  an  American 
bird  by  Wagler,  Audubon,  De  Kay  and  others. 

The  form  found  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  stands  as 
usually  given  —  P,  americanus  dorsalis  —  though  its  northward 
range,  as  usually  given,  should  be  somewhat  curtailed.  It  was 
described  by  Baird  as  Picoides  dorsalis  (B.  N.  A.,  p.  100,  1858), 
from  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming. 

Material. 

Dr.  Robert  Ridgway  has  kindly  sent  me  all  the  skins  of  P. 
americanus  contained  in  the  National  Museum  from  points  in 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  including  the  types  of  P. 
americanus  fasciatus  Baird  and  P.  tridactylus  alascensis  Nelson ; 
the  series  numbering  37  skins  and  fully  proving  that  true  ameri- 
canus^ fasciatus  and  alascensis  are  all  the  same. 

I  have  also  examined  the  large  series  of  Picoides  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brewster's  collection,  and  a  few  skins  in  the  collection  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  These, 
with  the  material  in  my  brother's  and  my  collection,  and  a  series 
of  specimens  from  northern  Labrador  lent  me  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sornborger,  makes  a  fine  suite  of  specimens  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 

The  only  region  from  which  I  have  seen  no  skins  is  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Arctic  America,  where  true  P.  americanus  and  its 
'^'astern  races  might  be  expected  to  intergrade. 

I  have  also  seen  but  two  examples  of  P.  tridactylus^  both 
females;  these  two,  however,  are  quite  enough  to  show  the 
diifejcences  ,iifttween  the  Old  World  and  the  American  forms. 

i  icoides  arcticus  arcticus  {SiuaiNson), 

,^'  ll'I'"^^  iircticHs  SwAiNSON,   in   Sw.  and  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  II, 
♦         -7,  1831. 
/  '  'icus  (jRAY,  Cien.  B.  I,  p,  434,  1045. 

y  ,  /.    /  /        />'.  —  Sources  of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57^ ,  N.  \V.  T. 
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Geographic  Distribution,  —  Boreal  America,  from  Newfoundland  and 
southern  Labrador  west  across  the  northern  Rocky  Mts.  to  Alaska, 
south  to  Minnesota  and  New  York  and  casually  to  Massachusetts.  A 
common  species  everywhere  in  the  spruce  and  fir  forest. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number  58;  from  the  following  localities. 

Labrador:  Bechoine,  i  ;  Makkovik,  i. 

Newfoundland:  Codroy,  9;  Flat  Bay,  i. 

New  Brunswick:  Milltown,  2;  Restigouche  River,  4. 

Maine :  Bangor,  2 ;  Greenville,  i ;  Kathardine  Iron  Works,  2 ;  Upton, 
9;  Lake  Umbagog,  12;  Oxford  Co.,  3. 

New  York :  Lyonsdale,  Lewis  Co.,  i. 

Michigan:  Cadillac,  3. 

Montana:  Fort  Shaw,  i. 

Alberta:  Red  Deer,  5. 

Massachusetts:  Wareham,  i. 

General  Characters. —  Size  large  (wing  of  adult  ^,  128.5  mm.»  of  adult 
$,  124  mm.);  back  wholly  shining  blue-black;  a  narrow  white  frontal 
band ;  primaries  not  tipped  with  white ;  S  with  a  yellow  crown  patch  ; 
bill  large  and  broad. 

Color.  —  Upper  parts  shining  blue-black,  rump  feathers  with  usually  a 
few  semi-concealed  white  spots;  a  narrow  white  frontal  band;  a  short, 
narrow,  white  postocular  stripe ;  a  broad  white  malar  stripe,  meeting  white 
frontal  band,  bordered  by  a  black  submalar  stripe;  nasal  plumes  mixed 
black  and  whitish;  wings  jet  black,  with  little  lustre;  primaries  spotted 
and  notched  with  white,  but  without  white  tips;  secondaries  and  tertials 
spotted  on  inner  webs  with  white  ;  wing-coverts  unspotted ;  when  wing 
is  closed  no  white  spots  show  except  those  on  primaries  ;  below  white, 
heavily  marked  on  sides  and  flanks  with  dusky  ;  2d  and  3d  rectrices  barred 
and  mottled  basally  with  black,  clear  white  (usually  stained)  for  more 
than  half  their  length  ;  4th  rectrix  black  basally  and  at  extreme  tip,  white 
for  a  short  distance  below  tip,  rest  of  tail  black.  Adult  S  with  a  bright 
yellow  crown  patch,  usually  cadmium  yellow,  but  in  some  specimens 
(young  birds  in  first  autumn  or  winter.')  much  paler;  adult  9  with 
whole  top  of  head  blue-black,  except  for  white  frontal  band. 

Remarks,  —  P,  arcticus  can  at  once  be  told  from  any  other 
three-toed  Woodpecker  by  its  wholly  blue-black  back. 

It  has  an  enormous  range  over  which  it  does  not  vary  at  all, 
specimens  from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  being  indis- 
tinguishable from  birds  taken  in  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and 
even  Newfoundland.  Some  males  in  autumn  or  winter  have  pale 
yellow  crown  patches.  As  it  happens,  I  have  seen  more  of  these 
from  Newfoundland  than  elsewhere,  but  the  adult  males  in  spring 
from    Newfoundland  have  the  crown  patch  dark  yellow,  and  I 
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have  examined  a  few  skins  from  other  places  with  light  yellow 
crown  patches.  It  is  probably  a  character  of  the  young  male, 
though  I  have  not  seen  enough  carefully  dissected  specimens  to 
be  sure  of  this. 

The  range  of  seasonal  variation  in  P,  arcticus  is  likewise  small. 
Winter  specimens  are,  of  course,  in  a  fuller  and  longer  plumage 
than  summer  ones,  and  examples  in  worn,  faded  mid-summer 
plumage  are  somewhat  browner  on  the  back  and  wings. 

In  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California 
true  P,  arcticus  is  replaced  by  a  form  having  a  peculiarly  slender 
bill. 

Picoides  arcticus  tenuirostris,  subsp.  nov. 

7>/«,  from  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  No.  19576,  $  adult,  Coll.  of  Wm. 
Brewster.     Collected  Dec.  13,  1886,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 

Geographic  Distribution.  —  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  south  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Specimens  examined.  — Total  number,  4;  all  from  the  type  locality. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Averaging  a  little  larger  than  true  P.  arcti- 
cus (wing  of  adult  ^,  130.5  mm.,  of  adult  $,  125  mm.);  similar  to  true 
P.  arcticus  in  color,  except  that  the  nasal  plumes  are  blacker — less 
mixed  with  white ;  differing  widely  from  true  P.  arcticus  in  the-  shape  of 
the  bill,  which  is  long  and  extremely  slender  (greatest  width  of  bill  in 
true  P.  arcticus^  $  ad.  being  11.2  mm.;  in  P.  arcticus  tenuirostris  $  ad. 
8.8  mm.).     See  cut. 


a 

A.  Bill  of  P.  arcticus  arcticus   (No.  4525,  Bangs  Coll.,  from  Red  Deer 
Alberta,  $  ad.). 

B.  Bill  of  P.  arcticus  tenuirostris.     (Type,  $  ad.). 

Remarks,  —  That   such  a  stable   species   as   true  P,  arcticus^ 
which  does  not  vary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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should  suddenly  break  off  into  this  peculiar  slender-billed  form  in 
the  Cascades  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  possible  that  P.  arcticus 
tenuirostris  is  in  reality  an  isolated  species  cut  off  geographically 
from  the  range  of  true  P*  arcticus. 

The  four  skins  I  have  seen,  all  from  the  type  locality,  are  all 
alike,  and  in  a  large  series  of  true  P,  arcticus  there  is  not  a  single 
specimen  that  even  approaches  them  in  the  shape  of  the  bill. 

Picoides  americanus  americanus  {Swainson) . 

Picus  {Apternus)  americanus  Swainson,  Classif.  of  Birds,  II,  p.  306, 
1837.  Based  upon  plate  and  description  of  Picus  {Apternus)  iridactylus 
in  Swains.  &  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  pp.  311-312,  pi.  56,  1831.  (Sources  of  the 
Athabasca  River,  N.  \V.  T.) 

Picoides  americanus  var.  fasciatus  Baird,  Cooper*s  B.  of  Calif.  I,  pp. 
385-386  (figure  of  head),  1870.     (Fort  Simpson,  N.  W.  T.) 

Picoides  tridactylus  alascensis  Nelson,  Auk,  p.  165,  1884.  (Fort  Reli- 
ance, N.  W.  T.) 

Picoides  americanus  alascensis  (Nelson)  No.  401a  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List. 

Type  Locality.  —  Sources  of  the  Athabasca  River,  N.  W.  T.,  lat.  57^. 

Geographic  Distribution.  — Western  boreal  America  and  Alaska,  south 
to  Montana,  Idaho  and  Assiniboia,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  to  the 
Washington  line  (49th  Paral.),  and  on  the  coast  at  least  to  Saturna  Island. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number,  45  ;  from  the  following  localities. 

Alaska:  Nulato,  6;  Fort  Yukon,  6;  Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine 
River,  1;  Fort  Kcnai,  3;  Kodiak,  2;  Nushagak  River,  i;  Unalaklik,  i; 
Putnam,  i. 

Northwest  Territory:  Fort  Reliance,  2  (including  the  tvpe  of 
alascensis);  Fort  Liard,  4 ;  F'ort  Simpson,  3  (including  the  tvpe  oi  fas- 
ciatus) ;  Fort  Anderson,  2 ;  Chilowevnck  Lake,  2. 

Alberta:  Red  Deer,  i. 

Assiniboia:  Near  Grenfell,  i. 

British  Columbia:  Cascade  Mts.,  49th  Par.,  3;  Saturna  Island,  2. 

Idaho:  West  slope  Bitterroot  Mts.,  i. 

Montana :  Columbia  Falls,  3.  (These  three  pretty  typical  americanus 
while  two  more  from  the  same  place  approach  dorsalis,  one  of  them,  in 
fact,  being  best  referred  to  that  race,  except  that  it  is  smaller.) 

General  Characters.  —  Size  small  (wing  of  adult  $,  117  mm.,  of  adult 
9,  114  mm.).  Ground  color  of  back  and  wings  brownish  black,  of  head 
shining  blue-black;  back  black  and  white  —  sometimes  continuously 
white  along  middle  line,  but  more  often  barred  across  with  black  and 
white,  the  white  predominating;  a  white  postocular  stripe  meeting  white 
of  nape;  a  white  malar  stripe;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  usually  barred 
or  spotted  with  white;  wings  much  spotted  and  notched  with  white  — 
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the  primaries  tipped  with  white,  and  the  wing-coverts  frequently  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  white;  top  of  head  much  spotted  or  freckled  with 
white;  crown  patch  of  $  bright  yellow  (lemon  yellow  to  chrome,  occa- 
sionally cadmium);  sides,  etc.,  heavily  barred  with  dusky;  2d  and  3d 
rectrices  white,  irregularly  barred  toward  base  of  feathers  with  black. 

Winter  specimens,  usually  with  more  white  above  than  summer 
specimens. 

Color.  —  Ground  color  of  back  and  wings  brownish  black,  of  head 
shining  blue-black  ;  nape  white;  back,  from  nape  to  rump,  mixed  black 
and  white  —  the  white  usually  predominating,  but  the  pattern  very 
variable  —  in  some  specimens  the  back  is  continuously  white  along 
middle  line,  in  others  the  whole  region  is  barred  across  with  black  and 
white;  upper  tail-coverts  usually,  but  not  always,  irregularly  spotted  or 
barred  with  white;  a  white  postocular  stripe  meeting  white  of  nape;  a 
white  malar  stripe,  bordered  by  a  black  sub-malar  stripe;  auriculars  and 
cervix  shining  blue-black;  top  of  head  (more  noticeable  in  the  ?  )  heavily 
freckled  with  white — in  many  examples  the  white  in  excess  of  the  black ; 
nasal  plumes  mostly  whitish,  a  few  only  being  dusky ;  wings  brownish 
black,  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials  conspicuously  tipped,  spotted 
and  notched  with  white;  wing-coverts  often  (but  by  no  means  always) 
irregularly  spotted  with  white  —  the  pattern  often  different  on  the  oppo- 
site feathers;  when  closed,  the  wing  shows  much  white;  below  white 
heavily  barred  on  sides  and  flanks  with  dusky ;  under  tail-coverts,  white 
at  ends,  dusky  at  base,  and  sometimes  barred ;  three  outer  rectrices 
white  (usually  stained,  yellowish-brown)  at  ends,  barred  very  irregularly, 
lower  down  the  feathers  with  half  bars  and  spots  of  black;  4th  rectrix 
black  with  white  end  and  one  or  two  white  spots  lower  down  the  feather; 
four  middle  rectrices  black  with  a  few  white  notches  on  both  webs.  Adult 
$  with  a  bright  yellow  crown  patch,  usually  about  chrome,  though  some- 
times lemon  yellow  and  sometimes  cadmium  ;  adult  ?  with  whole  top  of 
head  blue-black  heavily  freckled  with  white. 

Remarks.  —  True  Ficoides  americanus  has  a  wide  range  through 
the  western  Fur  Countries  and  Alaska  and  is  a  very  variable  bird. 
The  variations,  though  partly  seasonal,  are  to  a  great  extent  indi- 
vidual and  consist  in  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  white  in  the 
back,  head  and  wings. 

The  species  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  at  first  confused 
with  the  Old  World  F.  tridactyius.,  but  in  recent  works  has 
appeared  as  F.  americanus  Brehm.  Brehm's  name  proves  to  be 
a  nomen  nudum  and  the  species  dates  from  Swainson,  who  fig- 
ured and  described  the  same  form,  afterwards  named  fasciatus 
by  Baird,  and  still  later  alascensis  by  Nelson.  The  fine  series 
before  me  proves  conclusively  that  these  three  names  apply 
strictly  to  one  geographical  form. 
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A  fairly  large  series  of  skins  fron 
range  of  the  form  will  be  sure  to  covi 
tion.  Thus  the  type  of  alaseensh,  frc 
an  adult  J,  killed  in  November,  is  o 
before  me  —  the  w 


any  one  place  within  the  J 
r  the  whole  range  of  van*- 1 
n  Fort  Reliance,  N.  W. 
e  of  the  whitest  examples 
:  back  and  rump  are  continuously  white, 
the  wings  are  very  heavily  marked  with  white  and  the  wing- 
coverts  thickly  spotted,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  barred  with 
white  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  more  white  than  black,  the 
crown  patch  is  pale  lemon  yellow;  on  the  other  hand,  No.  78614 
from  the  same  place,  an  adult  $,  also  taken  in  November,  stands 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  range  of  variation; — the  back  is 
barred  across  with  black  and  white  in  about  equal  amounts,  the 
wing  spots  are  all  small  and  inconspicuous,  the  wing-coverts  are 
unspotted,  the  upper  tail-coverts  with  only  one  or  two  small  white 
spots,  and  the  head  with  but  few  white  freckles;  the  crown  patch 
is  deep  chrome.  This  specimen  is  a  pretty  good  match  for 
Swainson's  plate  of  his  type,  except  that  it  has  the  white  bars 
on  the  back  narrower  than  those  of  Swainson's  figure.  A  series 
of  six  skins  from  Fort  Yukon,  and  another  of  four  skins  from 
Fort  Liard,  each  include  examples  of  the  whitest  and  of  the  dark- 
est style.  The  two  blackest  specimens  in  the  large  series  from 
the  Northwest,  are  an  adult  2  taken  Dec.  12  at  Fort  SimpsoD 
(No.  19416),  and  an  adult  2  taken  Sept.  18  at  Fort  Yukon 
(No.  73378).  These  two  are  very  similar;  both  have  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  white  on  the  back  atid  wings,  unspotted  wing- 
coverts,  no  white  markings  on  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  head  in 
both  is  clear  blue-black  without  white  freckles.  No.  19426  has 
the  white  poslocular  stripe,  but  even  this  is  wanting  in  No.  73378, 
which  might  well  pass  for  an  eastern  bird,  having  much  the 
general  appearance  of  specimens  from  Labrador,' 

As  a  rule  summer  specimens  are  blacker  than  winter  ones,  but 
individual  variation  is  so  great  that  this  does  not  always  hold 
true. 

In  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  true  P.  ameruaKus  is  re- 
placed by  a  much  larger  form,  P.  amtrieanus  dersalis,  having  the 
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back  always  continuously  white  along  the  middle  line.  The 
two  apparently  intergrade  in  Montana. 

In  eastern  North  America  true  P.  americanus  is  replaced  by 
two  races,  one  in  Labrador  the  other  in  northern  New  England, 
etc.  From  either  of  these  true  americanus  differs  in  the  much 
greater  amount  of  white  in  the  upper  parts,  and  in  having  a  white 
postocular  stripe.  In  the  eastern  forms  this  stripe  is  either 
wholly  absent  or  indicated  by  an  occasional  isolated  white  feather 
or  two.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  eastern  races  meet  true 
P,  americanus^  there  being  a  dearth  of  specimens  from  the  central 
portion  of  Arctic  America. 

In  the  Bangs  Collection  there  are  two  examples  of  P»  ameri- 
canus from  Saturna  Island,  B.  C,  that  in  every  way  are  referable 
to  the  typical  subspecies,  except  that  the  under  parts  are  not  pure 
white,  but  are  pinkish  smoke-gray  —  one  skin  showing  this  more 
strongly  than  the  other.  This  coloring  of  the  under  parts  is 
occasionally  shown  by  eastern  birds  and  may  be  due  to  staining. 

Picoides  americanus  dorsalis  Baird, 

Picoides  dorsalis  Baird,  B.  N.  A.,  p.  100,  1858. 

Picoides  americanus  var.  dorsalis  Baird,  Cooper's  B.  Calif.,  p.  386, 
1870. 

Type  Locality.  —  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming. 

Geographic  Distribution.  —  Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  from  New 
Mexico  north  to  Montana,  where  intcrgradation  takes  place  with  true 
americanus. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number,  12;  from  the  following  local- 
ities. 

New  Mexico:  Santa  F^  Mountains,  i. 

Colorado:  Platte  Carton,  3;  Jetterson  Co.,  2;  Silverton,  i;  Stony 
Gulch,  2 ;  Beulah,  i. 

Montana:  Columbia  Fails,  2  (intergrades;  except  in  size,  nearer  dor- 
salis than  true  americanus). 

Subspecijic  characters.  —  Size  largest  of  the  americanus  series  (wing 
of  adult  $,  126  mm.,  of  adult  $,  121  mm,);  ground  color  of  back  and 
wings  brownish  black,  of  head  shining  blue-black  ;  back  from  nape  to 
rump  continuously  white  along  middle  line,  not  barred  across  with  black  ; 
white  postocular  and  malar  stripes  broad  and  conspicuous;  white  mark- 
ings and  spots  on  primaries,  secondaries  and  especially  on  inner  webs  of 
tertials,  large;  no  white  spots  on  wing-coverts;  upper  tail-coverts  usu- 
ally unspotted;  top  of  head  but  little  freckled  with  white;  sides  and 
flanks  with  fewer  dusky  markings,  which  are  more  like  spots,  less  like 
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bars,  than  in  true  americanus  ;  pattern  of  2d  and  3d  rectrices  usually,  but 
not  always,  different  from  that  of  the  other  forms  of  the  americanus 
series,  the  2d  rectrix  being  black  basally,  then  white,  and  the  3d  rectrix 
black  for  its  basal  half,  then  white,  both  feathers  otherwise  unbarred, 
though  occasionally  there  is  a  white  spot  or  two  in  the  black  basal  por- 
tion, in  both  feathers  the  white  extends  down  beyond  the  black  on  both 
outer  and  inner  edges.  In  true  americanus  the  2d  and  3d  rectrices  are 
usually  spotted  and  half  barred  with  black  basal ly.  Adult  i  with  a  yel- 
low crown  patch,  about  chrome,  smaller  in  extent  and  more  mixed  with 
black  than  is  the  crown  patch  in  the  other  forms;  adult  ?  with  the 
whole  top  of  the  head  shining  blue-black,  but  little  freckled  with  white. 
Bill  usually  longer  and  stouter  than  in  any  other  forms  of  americanus. 

Remarks,  —  P,  americanus  dorsalis  is  a  large,  alpine  form  of 
americanus  inhabiting  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains.  Mon- 
tana appears  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  true  ameri- 
canus and  here  at  one  place  —  Columbia  Falls  —  one  may  get 
examples  that  approach  true  americanus^  and  others  that  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  dorsalis^  except  that  all  the  Montana 
specimens  are  rather  smaller  than  birds  from  farther  south. 

P,  americanus  dorsalis  can  always  be  told  from  'true  americanus 
by  its  larger  size,  stouter,  longer  bill,  whiter  —  less  marked  with 
dusky  —  sides  and  the  longitudinal  white  striping  of  the  back. 
The  smaller  crown  patch  of  the  $  and  the  different  pattern  of 
the  outer  tail-feathers  are  additional  characters  that  usually  but 
not  always  distinguish  this  race  from  true  americanus. 

In  any  large  series  of  true  americanus,^  there  will  be  sure  to  be 
some  skins  with  the  back  continuously  white  and  not  barred  with 
black;  these  have  a  look  of  P,  americanus  dorsalis,  but  their 
smaller  size  and  shorter,  lighter  bills  show  they  are  not  that 
form ;  the  white  portion  of  the  back  is  also  wider  than  in 
P,  americanus  dorsalis. 

Picoides  americanus  bacatus,^  subsp.  nov. 

Picoides  americanus  Brkii.m,  No.  401,  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

Type.  —  From  Bangor,  Maine,  No.  S02,  $  adult.  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and 
O.  Bangs.  Taken  by  E.  S.  Bowler,  March  25,  1884;  skinned  and  sexed 
by  E.  A.  Bangs. 

Geographic  Distribution.  —  Eastern  boreal  America  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  —  south  to  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  rarely  or  casually 


^Bacatus,  set  with  pearls.     On   account  of   the  white  of   the  back   being 
reduced,  in  thb  form,  to  a  series  of  spots. 
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to  Massachusetts.  Of  rather  local  distribution  throughout  the  spruce 
and  fir  forest,  but  commoner  in  the  mountains  than  in  the  lowland  forest. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number  21  ;  from  the  following  localities. 

Maine  :  Bangor,  6 ;  Mt.  Katahdin,  i  ;  Lake  Umbagog,  5  ;  Attian  Pond, 
Moose  River,  i  ;  Upton,  i  ;  Oxford  Co.,  i. 

New  Hampshire:  Connecticut  Lake,  i;  Mt.  Washington,  i;  White 
Mountains,  i ;  Megallowav    R.,  2  ;  Gorham,  i. 

Subsfecific  characters.  —  Smallest  of  the  americanus  series  (wing  of 
adult  $y  1 13-5  mm.;  of  adult  ?,  no  mm.);  ground  color  of  back  and 
wings  brownish  black,  of  head  shining  blue-black ;  all  the  white  mark- 
ings on  back  much  reduced,  being  usually  a  series  of  white  spots  con- 
fined to  center  of  back  from  nape  to  rump;  upper  tail-coverts  and  wing- 
coverts  usually  unspotted  (occasionally  a  few  small,  white  spots  on 
upper  tail  or  wing-coverts  or  both);  postocular  stripe  (so  conspicuous 
in  true  americanus^  wholly  absent  or  indicated  by  only  a  few  scattering 
white  feathers;  white  malar  stripe  narrower  than  in  true  americanus ; 
white  markings  on  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials  fewer  and  smaller; 
top  of  head  in  both  sexes  much  less  heavily  freckled  with  white;  adult 
$  with  a  bright  yellow  crown  patch,  about  gamboge  yellow  ;*  otherwise 
similar  to  true  P.  americanus. 

Remarks.  —  P.  americanus  bacatus  is  not  a  common  bird  in  col- 
lections and  much  is  still  to  be  learned  concerning  its  exact  dis- 
tribution. Most  of  the  recorded  specimens  come  from  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York. 

P,  americanus  bacatus  is  subject  to  much  less  variation,  both 
individual  and  seasonal,  than  true  americanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  amount  of  individual  variation  in  the  white  mark- 
ings above,  some  specimens  showing  a  few  white  spots  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  wing-coverts,  though  these  parts  are  usu- 
ally black.  The  postocular  stripe  is  more  strongly  indicated  in 
some  examples  than  in  others,  and  the  amount  of  white  on  the 
nape  varies  a  little.  This  form  can  always  be  told  from  true 
americanus  by  the  less  amount  of  white  everywhere  above.  It 
also  averages  smaller. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  becoming  more  and  more  strongly 
characterized  as  it  extends  up  the  Labrador  coast,  is  a  larger  and 
much  blacker  form.  This  form  and  P.  americanus  bacatus  appear 
to  intergrade  in  Quebec.     Where  either  of  these  eastern  forms 


'  Young  females,  in  nestling  plumage,  have  a  yellow  crown  patch,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  adult  male.  I  have  seen  nestlings  of  this  form  only,  but 
probably  the  young  female  in  other  forms  also  has  the  yellow  crown  patch. 
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intergrade  with  true  americanus  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is 
probably  somewhere  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Picoides  americanus  labradorius,  subsp.  nov. 

Type^  from  Okak,  Labrador,  No.  1365,  $  adult.  Coll.  of  J.  D.  Sornbor- 
gcr.     Collected,  June,  1895,  by  C.  Schmitt. 

Geographic  Distribution.  —  Whole  Labrador  peninsula,  north  to  tree 
limit,  south  into  Quebec.    Exact  western  limit  of  range  unknown. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number  33 ;  from  the  following  localities. 

Labrador:  Okak,  8;  Nain,  4;  Hopedale,  3;  Makkovik,  4;  (northern 
Labrador),  i ;  Black  Bajr,  2  ;  Lance  au  Loup,  1. 

Quebec :  Chaunay,  8  (not  typical). 

Anticosti  Island  :  i,  (  $  juv.,  nestling  plumage,  probably  this  form). 

Subspecific  characters. —  Larger  than  P.  americanus  bacatusy  nearly 
equaling  in  size  P.  americanus  americanus  (wing  of  adult  (J",  116  rnm.; 
of  adult  $,113  mm.);  ground  color  of  back  and  wings  jet  black  (brown- 
ish black  in  P.  americanus  bacatus)^  of  head  dark  shining  purplish  blue- 
black,  the  shining  blue-black  of  head  reaching  farther  backward,  covering 
sides  of  neck,  nape  and  shoulders,  and  in  fresh  plumage  often  the  whole 
back ;  all  the  white  markings  on  back  and  wings  even  more  reduced 
than  in  P.  americanus  bacatus;  primaries  sometimes  not  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  white  spots  on  back,  wings  and  head  smaller  and  fewer ; 
sides  and  flanks  much  more  heavily  marked  with  black  —  the  marking* 
themselves  blacker  and  the  pattern  coarser;  tail  usually  more  barred 
with  black,  the  second  and  third  rectrices  sometimes  being  barred  nearly 
to  the  ends  of  the  feathers  ;  crown  patch  of  ^  darker  yellow,  about  ochre 
yellow  (that  of  P.  americanus  bacatus  being  about  gamboge  yellow). 

jRemarks.  —  Picoides  americanus  labradorius  is  the  blackest  of 
the  American  black-and-white>backed  three-toed  Woodpeckers,. 
the  ground  color  of  the  back  being  often  as  black  and  as  shining 
as  in  P,  arcticus.  It  differs  noticeably  from  P.  americanus  bacatus y 
the  only  form  with  which  it  needs  comparison,  in  its  deep  black 
wings  and  back,  the  heavy  markings  on  the  sides,  and  the  darker 
yellow  crown  patch  of  the  males,  besides  being  a  good  deal  larger. 

P,  americanus  labradorius  is  generally  distributed  over  eastern 
Labrador  north  to  tree  limit,  and  extends  south  into  Quebec, 
becoming  less  well  marked  southward.  A  series  in  Mr.  Brews- 
ter's Collection  from  Chaunay,  Quebec,  I  refer  to  this  form. 
They  average  smaller,  however,  than  birds  from  northeastern 
Labrador,  but  their  backs  are  much  blacker  and  the  crown  patch 
of  the  males  darker  yellow  than  in  P.  americanus  bcuatus.  Taken 
all  together  they  are  evidently  intergrades,  though  nearer  the 
northern  than  the  southern  form. 
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'  =  3 

77 

j: 

10949 

1        

T24.5 

;6.; 

^3 

3= 

? 

= 

f 

No. 

S.». 

Localilr. 

s 

^ 

■9576* 

19577 

S  (Type) 

Oregon,  Ft.  Klamath. 

132 
129 

U' 

22.6 

19578 

? 

125 

16263 

I25.S 

84 

'Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
'Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
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Measurements  of  Picoides  americanus  americatms  (Swainson). 


No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

0 

•  mm 

m 

m 
9 

c 

e2 

• 

B 
U 

B 

3 

49905' 

Alaska,  Nulato. 

116 

77 

20.2 

29 

70809 

i 

((             1. 

II7.5 

74 

20.4 

30.5 

49896 

s 

(t             t( 

116 

73 

19.6 

28 

73376 

i 

Alaska,  Ft.  Yukon. 

118 

79 

20.6 

30 

76059 

$ 

t<                   i(                  (4 

117 

73 

20.2 

295 

1245S3 

i 

(<                   It                  i» 

117 

76 

20 

29.5 

58717 

i 

Alaska,  Ft.  Kenai. 

116.5 

72 

20.4 

30 

95273 

<? 

Alaska,  Kadiak. 

116 

72 

20.6 

29 

7S614 

i 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Reliance. 

119 

79 

20 

30 

78615^ 

i 

44                      tt                      *t 

117 

75 

20 

1 948 1 

i 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Liard. 

"5 

73 

19 

3« 

19414 

3 

44                        «t                   44 

121 

77 

20 

30.5 

'9423 

i 

44                        44                   «4 

116 

73.5 

20 

295 

27126* 

i 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Simpson. 

118 

75.5 

20 

30 

43175. 

i 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Anderson. 

118 

77 

19 

31 

1511' 

i 

Assiniboia,  Grenfell. 

I  16.5 

72.5 

20 

30 

4509 

i 

B.  C,  Saturna  Island. 

117 

75 

20.2 

29 

4510 

i 

44                            44                         4< 

II7.5 

73 

20.2 

30.5 

I 3 1496' 

i 

Mont.,  Columbia  Falls. 

118 

78 

20.4 

30 

47299* 

i 

44             44            44 

"5 

73.5 

21.6 

30 

47300 

i 

4(                               <«                            44 

116 

76 

20.4 

30 

1510* 
70808' 

^ 

44                               44                            t« 

"7 

70 

20.8 

3» 

9 

Alaska,  Nulato. 

112 

74 

19.6 

27.5 

7S618 

9 

4.             4. 

i»5 

74 

19.2 

26.5 

49894 

9 

44                               14 

"3 

75 

19.4 

28 

73378 
70812 

$ 

Alaska,  Ft.  Yukon. 

112.5 

74.5 

19.8 

27.5 

9 

4t                       44                       4k 

1 1  ** 

72 

19.8 

275 

124584 

y 

44                     44                     4  4 

112 

75-5 

19.8 

27-5 

58719 

9 

Alaska,  Ft.  Kenai. 

114 

73-5 

19.4 

29 

54241 

9 

Alaska,  Kadiak. 

112.5 

77 

20 

26.5 

19413 

9 

N.  W.  T..  Ft.  Liard. 

112 

74 

18.6 

26 

19426 

9 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Simpson. 

115.5 

76 

19.6 

26 

22599 

9 

44                         tt                     4( 

1 16.5 

73 

19 

26.5 

43176, 

9 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Anderson. 

"3-5 

76.5 

20 

27 

47358* 

9 

B.  C.  Cascade  Mts.,  49th  Par. 

113 

71 

19.6 

27.5 

45600 

9 

44                        4<                          44                  44                14 

1 10.5 

69 

19.2 

27 

13 '497' 

Mont.,  Columbia  Falls. 

117 

73 

20 

26.5 

*  Coll.  of  \Vm.  Brewster. 
■Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
'Coll.  of  U.  S.  National  Museum. 


*  Type  of  alasc^nsis. 
*Type  oi/asciatus. 


(Note:  The  specimens  from  Columbia  Falls,  Montana,  are  all  referable  by 
measurements  to  P.  amfricanus  americanus ;  two  out  of  the  five,  however,  in 
all  other  respects  are  nearer  to  P.  americanus  dorsalis. 
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Measurements  of  Picoides  americanus  dor  sails  Baird. 


No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

• 

• 

3 
I 

■ 

c 
E 

98i8» 

S 

N.  M.,  Santa  F6  Mts. 

127 

76 

21.6 

32 

46400 

S 

Col.,  Stony  Gulch. 

126 

78 

21.2 

30 

8o5» 

S 

Col.,  Platte  Caflon. 

127 

76 

21.8 

32 

1512 

$ 

Col.,  Jefferson  Co. 

124 

— 

204 

32 

'513 

Col.,  Beulah. 

125 

76 

20.4 

31.5 

46401* 

9 

Col.,  Stony  Gulch. 

124 

79 

20.6 

29 

9913 

9 

Col.,  Platte  Caflon. 

119 

76 

20.2 

29.5 

804* 

9 

t<                    i4                       li 

123.5 

76.5 

21 

31 

26036* 

9 

Col.,  Jefferson  Co. 

118 

73-5 

20.8 

29 

9904 

? 

Col.,  Silverton. 

121 

81 

21 

30 

Measurements  of  Picoides  americanus  bacatus  Bangs. 


.S 

• 

M 

3 

e 

• 

6 

No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

^ 

r2 

ft 

3 

u 

802* 

S  (Type) 

Me.,  Bangor. 

113 

75 

20.2 

28.5 

453' 

i 

(i                  i; 

III 

72 

20 

29.5 

4532 

S 

*  k                 . . 

112 

73-5 

20.4 

29 

30209^ 

i 

Me.,  Lake  Umbagog. 

>i3 

72 

20 

29 

26281 

s 

.«         it             •« 

*i5 

73 

21 

29.5 

10975 

<? 

.«          i(             (t 

1 12 

72 

20.8 

28.5 

'=93 

$ 

Me.,  Upton. 

114.5 

72 

21 

28.5 

3414 

i 

Me.,  Attian  Pond.  Moose  R. 

II4-5 

72 

19.6 

29 

46399 

$ 

Me..  Mt.  Katahdin. 

115 

IZ 

20.2 

29 

4261 1 

$ 

\.  H.,  White  Mts. 

1*5 

72.5 

20 

28 

1292 

'  <? 

X.  11.,  (lorham. 

;  ^'-^ 

74 

21 

30 

30767 

s 

N.  H.,  Megalloway  R. 

*i3-5 

73-5 

20.2 

28 

803' 

■  9 

Me.,  Hanger. 

no 

72 

19.8 

26 

453° 

? 

4  1                                     tt 

1  III 

74 

20 

26 

4529 

? 

.  t                                     >t 

1 10.5 

74 

19.8 

27 

26282* 

? 

Me..  Lake  Umbagog. 

no 

75 

19.8 

95S5 

9 

•>         >t               tt 

no 

74.5 

19.6 

26 

25647 

9 

Me..  Upton. 

1 10 

70 

19.2 

26.5 

30768 

9 

N.  IL.  Megalloway  R. 

j  no 

70 

19.2 

20 

'Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
^Coll.  of  E.  A.  .V  C).  Hangs. 


^Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
*Coll.  of  K.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
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Measurements  of  Picaides  americanus  bacatus  -f-  labradorius. 


• 

• 

• 

a 

I 

No. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

^ 

i2 

fS 

9 

7382* 

(T 

Queb.,  Chaunay. 

"3 

75 

20.6 

30 

7378 

i 

"5 

73 

20.2 

30 

7380 

^ 

114 

73-5 

20.2 

29 

7381 

A. 

"3 

75 

20 

29 

7383 

5 

"3 

72.5 

19.8 

26 

7386 

? 

112.5 

73 

19.2 

25-5 

7379 

2 

111.5 

75-5 

20 

26 

7384 

* 

«(              *t 

III 

71 

19.2 

26 

Measurements  of  Picoides  americanus  labradorius  Bangs. 


No. 


1365* 

1366 

1360 

»370 

1367 

1354 

1356 

4497* 
4500 

4499 
1363* 

1358 

«359 
1361 

1362 

^369 
1368 

>355 


4498* 


Sex. 


(J  (Type) 

I 


i 

I 

s 


Locality. 


Lab.,  Okak. 
i<  « 

<i  « 

Lab.,  Nain. 

«<  4t 

Lab.,  Hopedale. 


<( 


tt 


Lab.,  Makkovik. 
Lab.,  Lance  au  I^up. 
Lab.,  Black  Bay. 


t(        (« 


Lab.,  Okak. 


li 
<< 


Lab.,  Nain. 


(( 


<< 


Lab.,  Hopedale. 
Lab.,  Makkovik. 


tt 


it 


Lab.,  Lance  au  Loup. 


19 
16 

18 

15 

155 
16 

»5-5 

«7 

15 

16 

'5 
14 
12 

12.5 
11.5 

14 

lO 

16 

[2 

'5 

12.5 

M-5 


*  Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
•Coll.  of  J.  D.  Somborger. 
'CoU.  of  £.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 


• 

« 

■ 

g 

<« 

s 

H 

H 

81 

20.4 

73 

21 

73.5 

20.2 

^5 

20 

6[ 

21 

77.5 

21 

72 

20.2 

75 

21 

73.5 

20.2 

74 

21 

74 

21 

78 

20.2 

75 

19.6 

76.5 

20 

72.5 

20 

77.5 

19.4 

72.5 

19.2 

80 

21 

76 

20 

74 

19.2 

75-5 

20 

75-5 

20 

a 

I 

"a 
U 


29 

29 
28 

28.5 

29 

28.5 

28 

30 

28.5 
28 

27 
26 

26 
27 

27.5 
28 

26.5 

27 

27 
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THE  MOULT   OF  THE   NORTH   AMERICAN    TET^ 
RAONIDjE    (QUAILS,   PARTRIDGES   AND 

GROUSE) . 

BY   JONATHAN    DWIGHT,   JR.,    M.D. 

Plates  IV  and   K 
{^Concluded  from  fagt  j/.) 

Dendragapus  obscurus  {Say).    Dusky  Grouse. 

"  '*         fuliginosus  Ridgw,    Sooty  Grouse. 

"  "  richardsonii  {DougL),    Richardson's 

Grouse. 

The  material  examined,  although  not  very  extensive,  shows  the 
same  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  as  among  the  Quails. 

Natai  Dawn,  — Above  rich  buff  mottled  with  black  and  spotted 
with  black  on  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head.  Below  dull 
buffy  white.  Two  specimens  of  obscurus  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  63989 
and  63990,  Utah,  June  15)  are  mere  chicks ;  but  much  of  the  Juve- 
nal plumage  has  grown  on  the  upper  surface  and  the  first  ahd 
second  primaries  are  just  in  sight,  the  others  being  far  more 
advanced,  while  the  tail  is  also  visible. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayish  brown  with  buff  or  whitish  shaft-streaks  and 
irregular  barring  or  mottling  of  black,  buff  and  gray ;  the  crown 
reddish  tinged.  Below  chiefly  white  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
black  spots  except  on  the  cliin.  Two  specimens  of  fuliginosus, 
about  half  grown  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  45275  and  45276,  July  12 
and  13,  British  Columbia),  illustrate  this  plumage  and  the  early 
appearance  of  the  postjuvenal  moult,  the  first  and  second  pri- 
maries still  growing  while  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  have  been 
already  renewed. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries  of  each  wing.  A  dress 
practically  adult  is  assumed  at  this  stage. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  There  is  no  material  showing  prenup- 
tial  moult,  but  it  must  be  very  restricted,  judging  by  breeding 
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birds.     Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  the  winter  and  summer 
dress. 

Dendragapus  canadensis  {Linn,) .    Canada  Grouse. 

Natal  Down,  —  Above  rusty  buff  with  dusky  mottling.  Black 
spots  at  nostrils,  on  forehead,  on  lores  and  behind  the  eye.  A 
rufous  patch  bordered  with  black  on  the  occiput.  Below  pale 
straw  yellow. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Very  similar  to  the  adult  female  dress  but  browner  above,  rustier 
on  the  crown,  neck  and  throat,  whiter  on  chin,  and  with  the  pat- 
tern of  the  flank  feathers  quite  different.  A  bird  in  my  collec- 
tion (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  1367,  <f ,  Nova  Scotia,  August  9)  shows 
new  black,  white-tipped  body  feathers  laterally  on  the  breast,  the 
first  of  the  winter  dress.  Of  the  remiges  belonging  to  the  Juve- 
nal plumage,  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  matured,  the  third  is 
worn  and  with  the  buff  edging  of  this  stage,  the  fourth  is  a  mere 
pin  point,  the  others  up  to  the  eighth  secondary  (the  eighteenth 
remex)  are  new  and  the  remainder  old.  The  rectrices  of  the 
first  winter  are  partly  grown.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  this 
plumage. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  post ju venal 
moult.  Young  birds  become  practically  indistinguishable  from 
adults,  the  black  areas,  however,  are  less  solidly  black  and  the 
white  edgings  broader.  October  birds  examined  show  no  further 
signs  of  moult.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  black  feathers 
of  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  are  basally  white,  those  nearest 
the  white  markings,  as  the  throat  crescent  and  head  spots,  hav- 
ing the  largest  areas  of  white.  Furthermore  one  web  of  the 
feathers  situated  at  the  side  of  the  white  areas  may  be  white  and 
the  other  black,  —  a  point  that  is  of  more  significance,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  Lagopus,  The  amount  of  white  in  both  genera  is  appar- 
ently greater  in  the  younger  birds. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  I  can  throw  no  light  on  the  subject  of 
a  prenuptial  moult.  .August  birds  in  my  collection  are  much 
worn  about  the  chin,  the  area  most  involved  when  moult  occurs 
in  allied  species. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
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nuptial  moult,  nearly  completed  except  on  the  neck  and  throat  as 
early  as  mid-August.  Two  males  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  1365, 
Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  9,  and  No.  1393,  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  13) 
have  already  lost  the  old  distal  primaries,  the  new  ones  being 
still  somewhat  pulpy  and  little  of  the  worn  body  plumage 
remains. 
Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  those  already  described. 

Dendragapus  franklinii  {Dougl.),     Franklin's  Grouse. 

I  have  seen  no  material  which  throws  any  light  on  the  moult 
of  this  species. 

Bonasa  umbellus  {Linn,) .     Ruffed  Grouse. 

"  togata  (Linn.).  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse. 
umbelloides  {Dougl.),  Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. 
sabini  {Dougl.).    Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse. 


The  material  examined  indicates  precisely  similar  moults  in  all 
the  races  of  this  species.  The  renewal  of  the  remiges  by  the 
postjuvenal  moult  begins  when  the  birds  are  only  about  one  half 
grown,  a  striking  characteristic  of  all  the  Tetraonidae,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  all  the  interesting  stages  of  plumage  in 
the  young  bird  by  a  series  of  Bonasa  that  includes  all  sizes  from 
the  chick  to  the  full  grown  bird.  The  moult  of  Bonasa  is  typical 
of  the  whole  family  of  Grouse  and  Quails. 

Natal  Down.  —  Above  chestnut,  paler  on  the  crown,  mottled  on 
the  body ;  a  dull  black  postocular  line.  Below  pale  buff  or  prim- 
rose yellow,  brightest  on  the  chin,  and  a  faintly  brownish  collar. 
A  downy  chick  of  umbellus  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  25344,  New  York, 
May  27)  has  eight  primaries  and  nine  secondaries  with  their  cov- 
erts barely  breaking  from  their  sheaths ;  the  first  and  second 
primaries  and  the  inner  secondaries  are  not  yet  visible. 

Two  chicks  of  umbellus  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  51447,  New  York, 
May  30,  and  L.  13.  Bishop,  No.  2889,  Connecticut,  June  3)  are 
slightly  more  advanced.  Another  of  umbellus  (L.  B.  Bishop, 
No.  2946,  Connecticut,  June  29)  shows  the  distal  pair  of  pri- 
maries, the  rest  of  the  wings  better  grown  and  new  body  feathers 
coming  in  at  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  on  the  back  at  the  root 
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developed  except  the  two 
.  beginning  to  show  as  the 
■nounting  them;  the  wing- 
oE  the  breast  are  covered 


of  ihe  neck.  A  chick  of  fo^a/a  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  5964,  9 
Quebec,  July  i)  has  the  remiges  wel 
distal  and  a  few  proximal.  The  tail 
rectrices  push  out  the  tufts  of  down  si 
coverts  are  well  grown:  and  the  side 
with  new  feathers  which  have  also  begun  to  appear  in  the  anle- 
rior  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  and  on  the  throat  and  crown. 
No.  S968,  J,  of  the  same  brood,  three  days  older,  shows  a  little 
more  tail  and  more  feathers  on  the  crown.  No.  5978,  9,  of  the 
same  brood,  eight  days  older,  shows  a  couple  of  inches  of  tail 
and  has  already  begun  the  posljuvenal  moult  of  the  primaries, 
the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  having  fallen  out.  The  chin,  throat, 
forehead,  superciliary  stripes  and  mid-abdomen  are  still  downy. 
Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult.  It 
is  at  its  full  development  when  the  birds  are  less  than  three 
quarters  grown,  the  loss  of  the  remiges  by  the  postjuvenal  mouit 
beginning  very  early.  This  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
adult  female,  but  is  browner  with  paler  and  less  distinct  barring, 
the  chin  white  instead  of  buff,  the  rectrices  more  distinctly  barred, 
and  the  remiges  with  wider  and  more  mottled  outer  webs.  There 
are  no  neck  tufts,  males  and  females  being  practically  indis- 
tinguishable at  this  stage.  \  specimen  of  logata  (J.  Dwighl,  Jr., 
No.  4166,  $,  Quebec,  July  24)  is  not  much  more  advanced  than 
No,  5978.  but  is  double  the  size  and  has  very  little  down  left  on 
the  chin.  Two  other  males  (J,  Dwight,  Jr.,  Nos  1363  and  1364,  ■ 
Nova  Scotia,  August  7,)  have  renewed  the  primaries  from  the 
tenth  outward  as  far  .ts  the  fifth,  and  the  body  feathers  also  of 
the  first  winter  plumage  are  appearing  on  the  breast  laterally  and 
on  the  back.  Several  other  specimens  in  the  American  Museum 
are  at  about  the  same  stage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  57877.  Manitoba. 
August  6,  and  No,  55575,  Wisconsin,  August  24). 

First  IVinUr  Flumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  except  the  two  distal  primaries.  The  full  adult  dress 
is  assumed,  males  becoming  distinguishable  from  females  by 
Ihe  more  prominent  black  neck  tufts  now  acquired  for  llie  first 
time.  A  specimen  of  lugaUi  0.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  114,  ?,  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  10)  has  assumed  this  plumage  except  for  the 
head  and  throat,  and  the  third  and  fourth  primaries,  while  buff- 
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spotted  under  wing-coverts  have  replaced  the  gray  ones  of  the 
Juvenal  stage.  Numerous  October  specimens  examined  have 
lost  all  traces  of  moult  except  in  some  of  them  on  the  border 
line  between  the  breast  and  throat.  The  *  ruff  '  of  young  males 
is  not  so  deep  a  black  as  that  of  adults  and  the  barring  of  the 
lower  parts  is  less  extensive  and  somewhat  paler,  but  plumage 
characters  cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon  to  distinguish 
young  from  old. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  limited  prenuptial  moult 
confined  to  the  head  and  chin.  A  specimen  of  sadini  (Amer, 
Mus.  No.  47282,  British  Columbia,  June  2)  shows  numerous 
pin  feathers  on  the  chin,  throat,  sides  of  head  and  forehead. 
Another  sabini  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  47279,  (J,  British  Columbia, 
May  20)  also  shows  a  few  pin  feathers.  A  few  other  spring  and 
summer  birds  of  other  races  have  been  obtained  too  early  or  too 
late  (/.  ^.,  March  or  June)  to  show  positive  signs  of  moult. 

Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  the  winter  and  summer  dress. 

Lagopus  lagopus  (Linn,) .     Willow  Ptarmigan. 

"  '*  alleni  Stejn,     Allen's  Ptarmigan. 

The  series  of  Ptarmigans  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  together  with  speci- 
mens from  Alaska  kindly  loaned  me  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  and 
a  few  in  my  own  collection,  illustrates  most  effectively  all  the 
plumages  and  moults  of  these  Arctic  birds.  The  study  of  this 
material,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  specimens,  now  enables 
me  to  explain  the  parti-colored  plumages  of  these  birds,  a  matter 
that  has  long  baffled  investigation  and  given  rise  to  a  belief  that 
the  individual  feathers  themselves  change  color  without  being 
moulted.  It  has  also  been  believed  by  some  that  Ptarmigans 
moult  continuously  and  in  a  hap-hazard  way  during  the  whole 
year.  All  of  these  ideas  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of 
the  facts,  which  show  that  the  feathers  supposed  to  be  changing 
color  or  pattern  are  of  that  particular  color  and  pattern  at  the 
time  they  first  expand,  that  the  continuous  moult  resolves  itself 
into  definite  periods,  and  that  the  feather  growth  is  systematic, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Grouse.     The 
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one  essential  difference  between  the  moults  of  the  Ptarmigans 
and  those  of  the  Grouse  is  found  in  the  extra  moult  in  the  autumn 
by  which  the  brown  feathers  regularly  assumed  at  the  usual 
periods  of  moult  in  both  young  birds  and  old  are  replaced  by 
white  ones. 

As  for  the  prenuptial  moult,  it  may  or  may  not  be  more 
extensive  than  among  the  Grouse,  the  extent  of  renewal 
varying  apparently  with  the  latitude.  Birds  living  in  lands 
of  eternal  snow  appear  to  assume  very  few  dark  feathers, 
chiefly  about  the  head,  as  the  brief  Arctic  summer  sets  in. 
Those  of  lower  latitudes  undergo  a  more  extensive  moult,  wliiih, 
however,  never  includes  the  remiges  nor  the  reclrices.  Besides 
this,  as  females  seem  lo  assume  more  dark  feathers  than  do 
males,  we  are  led  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  Ptarmigans  are  a 
remarkable  instance  of  protective  coloration,  and  thai  their  plum- 
age is  modified  to  suit  their  environment.  We  know  them  best 
in  their  winter  dress,  snow  white  with  black  rectrices  hidden  by 
white  coverts,  and  can  understand  how  readily  they  harmonize 
with  a  snowy  landscape,  being  thus  protected  from  their  enemies. 
With  the  melting  of  the  snow  they  don  a  dusky  dress  mottled 
with  buff,  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  parts.  A  little 
later  the  annual  moult  takes  place,  including  practically  the  whole 
plumage,  and  a  reddish  brown  dress  is  assumed  upon  the  bnck, 
head  and  breast,  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  the  wings  becom- 
ing white.  An  extra  moult  shortly  after  removes  the  brown 
feathers.  If  white  were  assumed  everywhere  at  the  lime  of  (he 
annual  or  postnuptial  moult,  which  begins  as  early  as  Jul),  it 
would  not  be  protective  ;  but  why  the  postnuptial  moult  should 
not  be  postponed  until  white  would  be  protective,  is  a  theoretical 
matter  that  need  not  concern  us.  The  salient  fact  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  moult  similar  to  one  characteristic  of  a  number  of  tlic 
Ducks  and  obser\ed,  although  not  understood,  many  years  ago. 
A  description  of  it  as  noticed  in  the  Mallard  may  be  instructively 
read  in  this  connection.'  Further  details  of  this  moult  among 
certain  Ducks  have  been  published  by  Mr,  Witmer  Stone*  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman.* 

■  Watetion,  l.oudon's  M«g.  Nai.  Hisl.,  VIII,  1S35,  p.  544. 
■  Proc,  Acid.  Nm.  Scl  PhlU.,  1899,  pp,  467-471. 
'  Bull.  Am«.  MiM.  Nat.  Hiit.,  Xll,  1S99,  pp.  lii-no. 
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This  extra  moult  so  quickly  succeeds  the  one  preceding  it  that 
new  brown  and  new  white  feathers  may  be  found  almost  side  by 
side.  If,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  how  feather  growth  radiates 
more  or  less  symmetrically  from  definite  points,  we  can  distinguish 
two  moults  rather  than  two  stages  of  one,  and  if  we  could  trace 
the  history  of  each  individual  feather,  we  would  doubtless  find  it 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  plumage 
in  all  species  of  birds.  The  difl&culty  arises  of  designating  the 
intermediate  stage  of  plumage  by  a  name.  It  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  '  autumnal  '  or  *  winter  *  plumage  of  most  birds,  but 
part  of  it  is  soon  renewed  by  the  extra  moult.  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  best  be  called  the  preliminary  winter  plumage^  which,  when 
the  brown  feathers  have  been  replaced,  becomes  the  supplementary 
winter  plumage.  One  thing  is  evident  —  the  brown  or  dusky  stage 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  nuptial  or  summer  plumage,  for 
its  appearance  is  synchronous  with  the  postnuptial  renewal  which 
begins  among  the  remiges.  Young  birds  also  pass  through  a  pre- 
liminary winter  plumage  following  the  juvenal,  assuming  by  the 
postjuvenal  moult  a  dress  that  is  scarcely  different  from  the  cor- 
responding stage  of  adult  plumage,  although  the  brown  feathers 
acquired  are  fewer  and  more  scattered.  As  in  the  adult,  this 
plumage  is  also  followed  by  a  wholly  white  supplementary  winter 
dress. 

The  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  are  puzzling  not  only  on 
account  of  the  plumage  intermediate  between  summer  and  winter 
dress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moults 
follow  each  other,  one  beginning  before  the  previous  one  is  com- 
pleted, and  apparently  overlapping  it  at  some  points.  Moreover, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  partial  moults  with  the  irregular 
retention  of  feathers  peculiar  to  them  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
ideas  resulting  from  seeing  together  an  assemblage  of  feathers 
belonging. to  several  different  stages  of  plumage.  As  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  moult  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Ptarmigans 
requires  it  and  the  activity  of  a  feather  papilla  is  no  greater  than 
the  necessity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  papillae  produce 
approximately  one  feather  in  May,  another  in  July  and  a  third 
in  September,  but  there  are  many  which  produce  but  two  feathers 
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during  this  period  and  others  only  one,  while  all  of  them  are 
dormant  during  the  long  winters.  The  *  generations'  of  feathers 
are  most  frequent  where  the  blood  supply  is  richest.  Problems 
of  plumage  solve  themselves  as  soon  as  we  can  say  when  and 
where  each  feather  grows,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  idea  of 
sequence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter. 

Before  taking  up  the  series  of  plumages  and  moults  in  their 
natural  order  of  development  in  the  Ptarmigans,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  Plate  IV  which  shows  the  four  constant  types  of 
feathers  found  upon  Lagopus  lagopus.  It  is  the  mingling  of  the 
four  that  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many  observers.  Fig. 
I  represents  orffe  type,  the  juvenal  plumage;  Figs.  2,  3,  and  10  a 
second  type,  the  preliminary  winter  plumage ;  Figs.  4  and  1 1  a 
third  type,  the-  supplementary  winter  plumage ;  and  Figs.  5-9  a 
fourth  type,  the  nuptial  plumage.  That  feathers  of  all  of  these 
types  grow  at  definite  times  is  amply  shown  by  many  of  the  series 
of  birds  examined  and  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  9,  10  and  11  which 
show  new  feathers  still  clasped  by  their  sheaths ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  there  is  some  tendency  for  one  type  to  run  into 
another.  My  object  is  to  indicate  when  and  where  these  types 
grow  and  how  they  are  modified  in  color  and  pattern  by  age,  sex, 
individuals,  and  particularly  by  position.  If  observers  would  pay 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  matters  first  we  would  hear  very  little 
afterwards  about  color  change  without  moult.  The  parti-colored 
feathers  are  principally  on  the  line  of  demarkation  between  light 
and  dark  areas,  and  the  same  style  of  feathers  will  always  be 
found  upon  corresponding  areas  of  birds  taken  at  the  same  stage 
of  development.  The  feathers  of  the  second  type,  for  instance, 
always  show  an  amount  of  white  basally  which  varies  with  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  feather  tracts.  The  white,  too,  is 
most  extensive  upon  the  webs  nearest  white  areas,  just  as  it  is  in 
Dendragapus^  or  any  other  species  with  contrasting  colors.  This 
may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  feathers  of  the  mesial  borders 
of  the  sternal  bands  of  the  ventral  feather  tract  where  dark  parti- 
colored feathers  largely  tipped  or  variegated  with  white  are  regu- 
larly produced  at  the  postnatal,  postnuptial  and  prenuptial 
moults.  The  triangular  wedge  of  ventral  feather  tract  extending 
between  the  sternal  bands  produces  only  white  feathers  at  the 
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postjuvenal  and  postnuptial  moults,  such  feathers  appearing  upon 
the  steraal  bands  at  a  later  period,  namely,  at  the  supplementary 
postjuvenal  and  supplementary  postnuptial  moults.  There  is  no 
theory  about  any  of  these  matters,  —  the  facts  are  patent  only 
they  have  not  been  understood.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  under- 
stand them  without  following  them  in  detail,  but  this  is  just  what  I 
propose  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  series  I  have  examined 
forms  a  complete  chain  of  plumages  in  which  even  the  intermedi- 
ate links  of  moult  are  not  missing.  It  is  only  by  tracing  the 
development  of  the  successive  *  generations '  of  feathers  peculiar 
to  each  feather  tract  and  studying  their  relation  to  each  other, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparently  hope- 
less confusion  of  variously  colored  feathers  found  upon  the  Ptar- 
migans during  the  summer  months.  Instead  of  confusion  we  find 
each  tract  and  each  feather  governed  by  the  usual  laws  of  feather 
growth,  and  the  only  confusion  discoverable  is  that  existing  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  grasped  the  facts.  What  these 
facts  are  I  have  already  endeavored  to  sum  up,  but  they  will 
become  still  clearer  if  the  reader  will  follow  me  through  the  pages 
which  follow.  As  with  the  other  Grouse  and  Quail  the  sequence 
of  plumages  and  moults  is  illustrated  by  specimens  studied  in  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  plumages  have  developed.  We  will 
begin  with  Lagopus  lagopus. 

Natal  Down,  —  Downy  chicks  are  mottled  above  with  rusty 
brown  and  dull  black,  the  crown  is  chestnut  and  a  dark  line  runs 
behind  the  eye ;  below  they  are  a  pale  buff  yellow.  This  down, 
shown  in  Plate  V,  from  a  photomicrograph  by  Dr.  Edward 
Learning,  varies  little  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  or  in 
different  species  of  the  Tetraonidae.  Fig.  i  represents  it 
attached  to  the  apex  of  a  ju venal  feather  of  Lagopus  lagopus 
and  Fig.  2  shows  it  similariy  attached  to  a  juvenal  feather  of 
Colinus  virginianus,  the  former  plucked  from  the  humeral  tract,  the 
latter  from  the  chin  where  the  down  is  shorter.  It  is  found  not 
only  at  the  apices  of  the  body  feathers  but  at  those  of  the  flight- 
feathers  and  of  the  rectrices,  being  practically  continuous  with 
the  barbs  of  the  succeeding  feathers,  the  tips  often  breaking  away 
with  the  confining  band  which  gathers  them  into  a  bundle. 

A  downy  chick   (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26178,  Labrador,  July  i, 
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"five  days  old  "),  is  just  beginning  to  show  the  sprouting  juvenal 
remiges,  the  outer  ones  being  least  developed.  Another  chick 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  26179,  Labrador,  June  29,  "twelve  days  old  '*) 
has  the  wing-quills  and  coverts  well  out  of  their  sheaths,  and 
some  of  the  brown  rectrices  are  beginning  to  show,  together  with 
a  few  dusky,  white-tipped  feathers  of  the  humeral  tracts.  Still 
another  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26177,  Labrador,  July  22)  is  slightly 
more  advanced,  new  juvenal  feathers  expanding  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  anteriorly  on  the  back,  on  the  rump,  and  on  the  lum- 
bar tracts,  while  eight  primaries  are  partly  grown,  the  first  and 
second  or  distal  pair  of  each  wing  not  yet  showing.  Several 
specimens  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  are  well  advanced  into 
the  next  plumage  and  need  not  be  particularly  described. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  —  This  dress  is  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
natal moult  beginning  shortly  after  the  chick  leaves  the  ^%g  and 
practically  ends  before  the  bird  is  more  than  half  grown,  the 
natal  down  persisting  longest  on  the  chin,  throat,  sides  of  neck 
and  abdomen.  This  plumage  is  of  the  first  type  as  shown  by  Plate 
I,  Fig.  I,  dusky  above  and  variously  barred,  mottled  and  edged 
with  rich  ochraceous  buff,  many  of  the  feathers  being  narrowly 
tipped  with  white,  while  a  richer  buff  prevails  below;  the  dusky 
markings  are  reduced  to  irregular  bars,  and  to  mere  spots  upon 
the  chin  and  upper  throat,  where  the  buff  is  very  pale  and  the 
fe  ithers  while  basally  as  well  as  terminally.  The  abdomen  (in- 
cluding the  wedge  of  the  ventral  feather  tract  extending  to  the 
neck),  the  flanks,  the  crissum,  the  tibine,  tarsi  and  toes  become  dull 
yellowish  white,  the  flanks,  crissum  and  upper  part  of  the  tibiae 
being  obscurely  barred  and  having  a  rusty  tinge.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  feathers  adjacent  to  the  mesial  borders  of  the  ster- 
nal bands  approach  type  two,  being  dusky,  often  finely  mottled  and 
showing  basally  and  terminally  large  areas  of  white.  Similar  feath- 
ers also  grow  at  the  postnuptial  moult  scattered  irregularly,  chiefly 
along  the  external  border  of  these  bands,  but  the  two  kinds  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  greater  wear  showing  upon  the  earlier  devel- 
oped feathers.  The  juvenal  remiges  are  grayish  brown  some- 
what mottled  with  buff,  except  the  two  distal  primaries  which  are 
white,  sometimes  speckled  with  dull  black  terminally.  The  late 
development  of  the  first  and  second  primary,  usually  long  after  the 
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third  is  grown,  suggests  the  idea  of  classing  them  as  part  of  the 
winter  plumage.  As,  however,  they  belong  to  the  series  which 
develops  before  the  postjuvenal  moult  begins,  it  seems  best  to 
class  the^  with  the  juvenal  dress,  as  I  have  consistently  done  in 
describing  the  other  Grouse  and  Quails.  The  juvenal  rectrices 
are  deep  brown  barred  with  reddish  brown  and  narrowly  tipped 
with  white.  Males  and  females  are  practically  indistinguishable 
in  juvenal  dress. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  postjuvenal  moult  when  the  birds 
are  hardly  half  grown  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ptarmigans,  but  the 
appearance  of  new  white  primaries  at  both  ends  of  a  brown  series 
is  confusing  unless  the  origin  of  these  feathers  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Several  birds  illustrate  this  stage.  One  of  them  (Am. 
Mus.  No.  26176,  Labrador,  July  22),  hardly  half  grown  and  still 
downy  about  the  head,  has  replaced  the  ninth  and  tenth  juve- 
nal primaries  by  white  ones  just  breaking  from  their  sheaths ;  the 
ninth  is  a  mere  pin  point,  while  the  white  first  and  second  are 
nearly  grown  and  still  pulpy,  the  brown  third  primary  showing 
traces  of  its  immaturity  by  the  persistent  scaly  sheath  at  its  base. 
Except  about  the  head  and  throat  the  juvenal  plumage  of  the  body 
has  been  mostly  acquired.  Another  bird,  the  date  of  capture  lack- 
ing (Am.  Mus.  No.  45 191,  Labrador)  is  more  advanced,  the  tenth 
primary  being  well  grown  and  only  the  third  to  the  sixth  of  the 
brown  ones  remain.  The  juvenal  tail  is  still  retained.  Still  an- 
other bird  two  thirds  grown  (Am.  Mus.  No.  26175)  retains  only 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  brown  juvenal  primaries  although  juve- 
nal feathers  are  still  expanding  on  the  back,  head  and  throat. 

First  Winter  Plumugc  {preliminary) ,  acquired  by  a  postnuptial 
moult  which  is  generally  very  incomplete  in  birds  of  the  far  North, 
but  more  extensive  in  those  of  lower  latitudes.  A  mere  sprinkling 
of  reddish  brown  finely  vermiculated  or  mottled  feathers  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  i,  Figs.  2,  3  and  10,  may  be  acquired  or 
the  renewal  may  be  complete,  the  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and 
feet,  however,  always  assuming  at  this  moult  pure  white  feath- 
ers of  the  type  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  11.  The  rcmiges  except 
the  two  distal  primaries,  which  are  not  moulted,  and  most  of 
the  wing-coverts  are  replaced  by  white  ones.  A  few  proximal 
remiges  that  correspond  to  tertiaries,  and  a  couple  of  rows  of 
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median  coverts  are  not  moulted  until  later,  the  postju venal  moult 
overlapping  in  a  measure  the  limited  one  succeeding  it.  The 
black  tail  tipped  with  white  is  acquired  at  the  postnuptial  moult, 
the  median  pair  of  rectrices  being  latest  in  development,  the  rest 
of  the  series  all  being  renewed  at  nearly  the  same  time.  There 
are  fourteen  black  rectrices.  The  two  central  feathers  usually 
reckoned  as  rectrices  appear  to  be  in  the  row  of  coverts  which 
they  certainly  follow  in  their  moult,  developing  white  and  being 
renewed,  when  they  are  renewed,  at  a  later  period  than  are  the 
black  rectrices.  The  rectrices  are  moulted  once  in  the  year,  the 
coverts  often  twice  and  a  few  of  them  three  times. 

Males  and  females  in  this  intermediate  plumage  are  not  usually 
distinguishable,  although  the  latter  may  be  duller  and  with  more 
tendency  to  barring,  especially  on  the  breast.  A  female  scarcely 
full  grown  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26173,  Liabrador,  August  27)  has  as- 
sumed much  of  the  preliminary  plumage  and  is  already  beginning 
to  show  a  few  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage.  Seme 
body  feathers  of  the  juvenal  stage  are  retained,  including  a  few 
parti-colored  ones  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  sternal  bands ;  the 
third  primary  is  brown  and  also  one  feather  of  the  alula.  The  tail 
is  perhaps  one  quarter  grown.  New  white  feathers  are  growing 
systematically  upon  the  abdomen,  legs  and  toes,  the  points  of  first 
development  for  the  toes  being  each  joint.  Two  other  birds  (L.  B. 
Bishop,  No.  4503,  9  ,  and  No.  4506,  £  ,  Yukon  Delta,  Alaska,  Aug- 
ust 28)  are  at  about  the  same  stage,  but  have  assumed  a  few 
reddish  feathers,  chiefly  on  the  breast.  The  first  and  second 
primaries  have  lost  almost  all  traces  of  immaturity,  the  third  has 
not  been  replaced  and  is  brown,  the  fourth  is  only  one  half  grown, 
and  the  fifth  merely  shows  the  remains  of  its  sheath.  At  about 
the  eighteenth  remex  partly  grown  feathers  will  be  found,  and  the 
rest  of  the  series  is  not  yet  renewed,  but  an  exact  count  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  all  dried  and  distorted  wings.  Worn  parti- 
colored feathers  occur  on  the  sternal  bands  adjacent  to  the  ventral 
wedge,  which  is  beginning  to  be  clothed  with  pure  white  feathers 
replacing  yellowish  ones,  but  these  variegated  feathers  will  be  re- 
newed when  the  moult  just  beginning  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sternal  bands  reaches  them,  as  will  the  external  barred  buff  feath- 
ers that  sweep  backward  over  the  flanks.     The  advance  of  the 
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two  moults  practically  side  by  side,  apparently  in  three  parallel 
bands,  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  may  be  traced  in  a  number  of 
specimens  which  illustrate  it.  A  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26169, 
Labrador,  September  5)  has  assumed  wings  almost  wholly  white ; 
the  third  primary  is  a  mere  pin  point,  its  brown  juvenal  covert 
still  retained,  and  the  inward  course  of  the  moult  has  reached  the 
eighteenth  remex.  The  new  white  one  is  just  visible,  the  seven- 
teenth half  grown,  and  the  inner  members  are  as  yet  unmoulted. 
The  median  coverts  and  a  few  dusky  lesser  coverts  are  still  re- 
tained. New  white  feathers  are  growing  among  the  axillaries  and 
upon  the  flanks  and  abdomen  at  the  places  where  they  regularly 
develop.  Four  other  birds  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4504,  9 ,  No. 
4505,  (f,  No.  4507,  (J,  and  No.  4509,  <J ,  Alaska,  August  28)  are 
at  about  the  same  stage  or  slightly  more  advanced.  The  third 
primary  of  each  is  now  white  and  one  half  grown  while  they  still 
retain  a  brown  feather  of  .the  alula  and  some  brown  ones  of  the 
carpo-metacarpal  border.  In  two  others  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No. 
4502, (J,  and  No.  4508, (J,  Alaska,  August  28)  the  white  of  the 
sternal  bands  is  more  prominent  and  the  tails  a  little  longer. 

A  female  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4597,  Alaska,  Sept.  11)  is  still 
further  along,  white  feathers  beginning  to  appear  about  the  chin 
and  throat.  Another  bird  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4657,  Alaska,  Sept. 
19)  has  become  almost  wholly  white  on  the  abdomen  except  a  few 
feathers  of  the  flanks,  and  new  white  feathers  of  the  supplemen- 
tary winter  dress  are  growing  at  the  usual  initial  points  of 
development  on  the  breast,  throat,  chin,  head  and  back.  Three 
more  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4655,  (J,  No.  4656,  9,  and  4658,  9r 
Alaska,  Sept.  19)  differ  little  from  the  last  although  the  white 
middle  pair  of  tail-coverts  is  now  in  sight  taking  the  place  of  the 
juvenal  feathers.  A  specimen  evidently  a/Uni  (Amer.  Mus.  No. 
45195,  wrongly  labelled  "Nova  Scotia,  summer'')  illustrates  the 
full  development  of  the  preliminary  winter  plumage,  the  wings 
being  absolutely  white  although  the  inner  remiges  show  signs  of 
recent  growth.  The  upper  parts  and  breast  are  almost  wholly  of 
the  reddish  second  type  of  feather,  the  abdomen  wholly  white,  as 
are  the  flanks,  legs  and  toes. 

J^irs/  Winter  Plumage  {supplementary)^  acquired  by  a  partial 
supplementary  postjuvenal  moult,  which  beginning  at  the  usual 
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points  removes  the  brown  feathers  of  the  preliminar}'  dress, 
together  with  such  barred  feathers  as  may  have  been  skipped 
by  the  incomplete  postjuvenal  moult.  As  a  result  of  the  last 
two  moults  birds  become  wholly  white  except  for  the  black 
rectrices,  males  and  females  being  indistinguishable.  Numerous 
winter  specimens  illustrate  this  plumage.  In  some  cases  brown 
feathers  may  persist  throughout  the  long  Arctic  winter,  which 
furnishes  a  period  of  rest  from  November  to  May,  much  needed 
perhaps  after  the  active  feather  production  of  the  short  summer. 
A  few  specimens  show  this  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  19887,  9  ,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  April  4;  No.  93060,  9,  Alaska,  April  i,  and  No. 
94409,  (J,  Labrador,  March  21);  the  last  is  an  unusual  case  with 
much  brown.  As  old  and  young  in  full  white  plumage  are  indis- 
tinguishable except  that  adult  males  appear  to  have  the  crown 
feathers  basally  black,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  dress  is  worn 
without  change  until  April,  as  shown  by  several  specimens  (U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  50060,  9,  Nulato,  Alaska,  April  12;  No.  31660, 
Ft.  Anderson,  Canada,  March  17  ;  No.  98033,  Bergen,  Norway, 
March  15;  Amer.  Mus.  No.  26889,  Norway,  "end  of  March"), 
and  others  with  no  indication  of  prenuptial  moult  up  to  that  date. 
First  Nuptial  Plumage,  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  brief  summer 
which  follows  the  long  winter  a  partial  prenuptial  moult  takes 
place,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  depend  upon  latitude,  sex, 
and  probably  age.  Part  of  the  white  body  feathers  are  replaced 
by  dusky  or  reddish  ones,  males  assuming  chiefly  those  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  I,  Figs.  5  and  6,  the  color  being  dull 
black  barred  or  mottled  with  buff;  females,  those  of  the  same 
type  but  more  boldly  barred  with  a  richer  buff,  as  shown  by  Figs. 
7,  8  and  9.  Females  may  now  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
from  males  for  the  first  time  by  plumage  characters,  the  barring 
being  coarser  and  extending  to  the  head,  throat  and  breast,  the 
feathers  of  which  in  the  male  are  reddish  brown,  chiefly  with 
narrow  dusky  terminal  bands,  and  often  tipped,  on  the  chin 
especially,  with  white.  It  should  be  observed  that  parti-colored 
feathers  basally  or  terminally  white  may  be  assumed  at  this 
moult  on  the  internal  borders  of  the  sternal  bands  just  as  in 
Juvenal  dress,  the  abdominal  wedge,  flanks,  legs  and  feet,  retain- 
ing as  a  rule  the  white  feathers  of  the  winter  plumage.     The 
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white  remiges  and  their  coverts  are  always  retained  and  often 

much  of  the  rest  of  the  wing  plumage,  the  median  rows  of  coverts 

being  the  ones  renewed  if  any  are.     The   tail-coverts  may  be 

renewed,  but  the  fourteen  black  rectrices  remain.    More  than  fifty 

specimens,  chiefly  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  illustrate  the  acquisition 

of  this  plumage,  by  growth  of  new  feathers,  during  April,  May  and 

June,  some  still  sprouting  in  July  even  when  those  of  the  next 

stage  have  begun  to  appear.     It  is  not  easy  to  tell  old  birds  from 

young.     The  early  appearance  of  new  feathers  is  shown  by  the 

following  specimens :    U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.   No.  98034,   <J ,  Norway, 

March   15;    No.  93059,    i,  Alaska,   April    11;    No.  73217,    (f , 

May  I,  Alaska;  No.  93146,  ^,  Alaska,  May  21  ;  No.  46082,  9  , 

Alaska,  May  9,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     There  are 

many  June  birds  and  of  these  may  be  mentioned  two  specimens 

(Amer.  Mus.  No.  26174,   ^,  Labrador,  June  2,  and  J^o.  26170, 

9 ,  Labrador,  June  8)  which  from  their  plumage  appear  to  be 

year  old  birds  and  are  still  acquiring  new  feathers  at  a  number 

of  points  although  fairly  clothed  above  with  the  nuptial  dress, 

which  has  extended  to  the  inner  members  of  the  remiges  and  the 

median  coverts. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {preliminary) .  —  Even  before 
the  nuptial  dress  is  fully  acquired  the  postnuptial  moult  sets  in, 
beginning  a  little  prior  to  the  postjuvenal  and  resulting  in  an 
intermediate  plumage  partly  white  and  partly  reddish  brown 
which  may  hardly  be  told  from  that  of  young  birds  at  the  same 
season.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  moult  of  the  remiges  now 
includes  the  two  distal  primaries  which  are  retained  in  young 
birds.  Adults,  however,  seem  to  be  somewhat  grayer  with  finer 
mottling  or  vermiculation  upon  feathers  of  the  type  shown  by 
Plate  I,  Figs.  2,  3  and  10,  those  of  the  throat  being  of  a  deeper 
red-brown  with  less  barring  than  those  of  young  birds.  Practi- 
cally young  and  old,  both  males  and  females,  are  all  indistin- 
guishable except  by  inconstant  differences  when  clothed  by  the 
preliminary  winter  dress,  but  their  age  and  sex  may  usually  be 
told  by  the  left  over  tell-tale  feathers  of  an  earlier  plumage. 
Several  Labrador  birds  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26167,  <J,  July  15,  No, 
26168,  (J,  July  22,  No.  26171,  9,  July  14,  and  No.  26172,  9} 
July  15)  show  the  postnuptial  moult  beginning  early  in  July,  as 
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they  have  already  assumed  several  new,  partly  grown  inner  pri' 
maries  and  a  very  few  of  the  reddish  brown   body  feathers.     Ao 
Alaskan  specimen  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4501,  9  ,  August  18)  has 
renewed  eight  of   the  len   primaries,  the   two  outer  ones   being  J 
worn   and   dirty  white   by  comparison,  and   part   of   the   other  I 
rcmiges  and    the  wing-coverts    except    the   median   rows,     New  1 
reddish   mottled   feathers   have   grown,   scattered   on   the   back  | 
rump  and  among  the   upper  tail-coverts ;  and   reddish   feathers    ] 
basatly  white,  varying  with  their  location,  have  largely  replac 
the    nuptial    ones  on  the    chin,  throat,  breast    and    sides.     The 
growth  of    white    feathers  is  well    under  way  on  the    abdomen, 
flanks,  legs  and  feet,  and  the  later  strips  of  supplemental  white 
on    the    sternal    bands    have    even    begun  to    appear    producing 
shortly,  as  in  the  young   bird,  the  effect  of    a  central    band  of 
white  with  two  lateral  bands.     The  outer  feathers  of  the  sternal 
bands  are  the  last  to  be  renewed,  a  condition  found  on  a  female 
(L.  B.  Bishop,  No.   4598,  Alaska,  Sept.    11)    with  the  first  and 
second  primaries  not  fully  grown,  and  the  rectrices  not  yet  reach- 
ing beyond  the   coverts.     The  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and   feet 
are  white,  as  well  as  most  of  the  sternal  bands,  and  the  white  is 
extending  lo  the  breast,  white   feathers   just   expanding   being 
found  at  the  customary  points  on  various  areas.     The  head  and 
throat  are  chiefly  reddish   mixed  with  barred    nuptial   feathers, 
which  also   persist  lo  some   extent   upon   the  back  where  white 
feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage  ate  beginning  to  show. 
similar  male  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26162,  Labrador,  Sept,  j6)  shows 
a  greater  number  of  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  winter 
dress,  and    the    primaries    are  full  grown.     Two    specimens    ot  | 
aileni  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  15857,  ^ ,  and  No.  15858,  9  ,  Newfound- 
land, Sept.   15)    also  illustrate  the   preliminary  winter  plumage, 
having  acquired  a  larger  number  of  the  reddish  feathers  than  J 
will  be  found  on  more  northern  birds,  of  which  I  have  examined  a  1 
large  number  from  Labrador  and  Alaska,     These  birds,  taken  in   [ 
various  stages  of    plumage  during  July,  August  and  September, 
illustrate  the  serial  growth  of  feathers  and  (he  final  acquisition  (rf  J 
the  pure  white  winter  dress. 

StcoHii  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {supplementary) ,  acquired  by  ft  J 
partial  supplementary  postnuptial  moult,  the  beginnings  of  which  1 
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have  been  shown  by  the  specimens  described.  Adults  become 
wholly  white,  the  females  indistinguishable  from  young  birds,  but 
males  apparently  assume  crown  feathers  which  are  basally  black, 
gray  prevailing  in  young  birds.  An  Alaska  specimen  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  26180,  i ,  October),  indicates  that  the  white  dress  may 
be  acquired  before  November  in  that  latitude ;  and  this  bird  as 
well  as  others  (^.  ^.,  Amer.  Mus.  No.  26165,  <J,  Labrador,  De- 
cember 20)  show  that  basally  black  crown  feathers  grow  in  the 
autumn  and  are  not  white  ones  recolored  in  the  spring. 

Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage. — This  is  acquired,  as  in  the 
young  bird,  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult,  doubtless  extremely 
limited  in  high  latitudes.  The  colors  of  adults  are  somewhat 
richer  with  a  tendency  to  less  barring  and  finer  mottlings,  at  least 
in  males.  Two  males  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  49902,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Canada,  June,  and  No.  26890,  Archangel,  Russia,  May  5)  illus- 
trate new  growth  of  feathers  radiating  from  the  usual  points,  the 
late  renewal  of  the  forehead  and  lores  being  excellently  shown. 
The  growth  is  confined  wholly  to  the  head,  the  rest  of  the  bird 
being  pure  white.  Numerous  other  specimens  examined  need 
not  be  here  described,  although  illustrating  the  varying  extent 
of  the  prenuptial  renewal. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  but  repetitions  of  those  already 
fully  .explained  in  all  details. 

The  wear  of  feathers  in  the  Ptarmigans  throws  some  light  upon 
questions  of  plumage  but  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from 
it  and  the  rapid  succession  of  the  summer  moult  prevents  marked 
abrasion  or  fading  in  most  cases.  As  for  the  moult  of  the  claws 
described  by  several  observers,  I  need  not  discuss  it  in  the  present 
connection. 

That  the  plumages  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  I  fail  to  find  the  slightest  reason  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  moult.  I  may  not 
have  systematized  the  plumages  or  the  moults  in  the  best  manner, 
but  at  least  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  facts  in  a  way  that  I 
hope  may  clear  up  the  misty  ideas  that  have  prevailed  in  spite  of 
the  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  having  been  the  theme  of  so 
many  writers. 
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Lagopus  rupestris  \.Gmel.).     Rock  Ptarmigan, 

"  "  reinhardi    {Brehm).      Reinhardt's   Ptar- 


"  '■  nelsoni  Sujn.     Nelson's  Ptarmigan. 

"  "  atkhensis  (Twmcr).     Turner's  PTARMic.Aift 

"  townsendi  Ei/iot.    Townsend's  PrARMiCAtr^ 

The  series  of  Rock  Ptarmigans  and  near  allies,  though  smalla 
and  less  complete  than  that  of  lugopus,  shows  conclusively  thai 
there  is  an  analogous  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages.     Thel 
dusky  buff-barred  juvenal  and  nuptial  stages  of  plumage  are  i^AA 
lowed  by  an  intermediate  stage  when  mottled  dusky  gray  featl.ersl 
are  assumed  more  or  less  abundantly  on  the  upper  parts  of  .ba T 
head  and  the  breast,  while  coincidentty  the  wings,  abdomen,  flanks, 
legs  and  feet  assume  a  white  plumage  which  is  retained  for  a  twelve- 
month.    The  dusky  gray  plumage,  however,  is  scarcely  donn-d 
before  a  supplementary  moult  begins,  radiating  from  the  usualJ 
points  of  departure  on  the  sternal  bands,  and  from  the  numeroiil 
other  points  on  the  back  and  head  where  other  moults  regular'yl 
begin.     This  supplementary  moult  advances  down  the  middle  of 
each  sternal  band  or  a  little  to  its  inner  side,  beginning  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast  and  radiating  laterally,  so  that  the  mesial  boiv 
ders  of  these  feather  tracts  lose  their  parti-colored  feathers  earlier  J 
than  do  the  borders  beneath  the  wing.     There  is  usually  only  >  J 
sprinkling  of  feathers  of  the  intermediate  stage  on  these  tracts, 
together  with  lu-o  sorts  of  feathers  that  originated  at  the  previous 
postnatal  or  postnuptial  moults,  according  to  the  bird's  age,  all  of 
which  are  now  replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  white  ones,  as 
presently  are  all  dusky  feathers  elsewhere.     A  pure  white  winter 
plumage  with  black  tail  results  from  tifo  moults  just  as  in  !agt>pits. 
No  evidence  of  color  changing  without  moult   is  to  be   found. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  short  Arctic  summer  a  prenuptial  moult 
of  varying  extent  takes  place,  apparently  birds  of  localities  where 
the  snow  is  ever  present  undergoing  a  very  limited  renewal  of 
grayish    dusky    feathers.      I   have    discussed    the  corresponding 
changes  of  plumage  so  minutely  under  lagofiis,  that  I   need  not 
repeat  here  except  for  clearness.     The  remarks  apply  to  r 
except  when  otherwise  specified. 
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Natai  Down,  —  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  chicks  from 
those  of  lagopus,  but  they  are  usually  paler  and  grayer. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Much  duskier,  and  more  barred,  with  less  rusty  tinge  than  the 
same  stage  of  lagopus.  Two  birds,  apparently  reinhardi  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nos.  64133  and  64134,  Greenland,  July  28),  about  one 
third  grown,  still  retain  natal  down  on  the  chin,  throat,  mid- 
abdomen,  legs  and  feet,  but  have  already  acquired  four  partly 
developed  white  proximal  primaries  of  the  winter  dress.  The 
first  and  second  juvenal  primaries  are  white,  partly  grown,  the 
rest  dusky.     The  juvenal  brownish  tail  is  not  fully  grown. 

First  Winter  Plumage  (^preliminary) ,  acquired  by  a  fairly  com- 
plete postjuvenal  moult  excepting  the  first  and  second  primaries. 
The  wings  (except  the  median  coverts  and  inner  remiges)  become 
white  together  with  the  abdominal  wedge  of  the  ventral  tract  and 
all  posterior  to  it  including  the  flanks,  legs  and  feet ;  while  the 
head,  throat,  breast,  sides  and  back  become  more  or  less  dusky 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  renewal  in  different  individuals  and 
probably  according  to  the  latitude.  These  feathers  are  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  I,  Figs.  2,  3  and  10,  but  dusky  instead  of 
reddish  as  in  lagopus.  The  black  rectrices  are  acquired  at  the 
postjuvenal  moult. 

A  number  of  specimens  show  the  later  stages  of  this  plumage 
with  the  quickly  ensuing  change  into  the  wholly  white  dress.  It 
will  suffice  to  cite  a  few.  One  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  67883,  Sitka, 
Alaska,  Sept.  15)  has  completed  the  postjuvenal  moult  of  the 
wing  except  the  third  primary  which  is  only  half  grown.  The 
dusky  preliminary  dress  prevails  above  and  on  the  head  and 
throat,  with  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  dress  appearing 
on  the  throat,  chin,  back,  tail-coverts  and  sternal  bands,  the  last 
largely  renewed  by  the  supplementary  moult  which  has  not  yet 
reached  some  parti-colored  juvenal  feathers  at  one  border  and 
both  juvenal  and  preliminary  winter  ones  at  the  other.  The 
white  of  the  mid-breast,  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and  feet  is  part  of 
the  preliminary  dress.  Another  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  64130,  $ , 
Greenland,  August  26)  is  more  advanced,  showing  many  white 
feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage.  Other  specimens  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nos.  66878,  66881,  9  ,  and  66882,  9 ,  Alaska,  Sept.  15)  are 
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simply  a  little  further  advanced  with  the  lower  parts  almost 
entirely  white  and  numerous  patches  of  white  on  the  head  and 
back,  the  third  primary  by  its  immaturity  marking  them  as  young 
birds. 

J^i'rst  Winter  Plumage  {supplementary)^  acquired  as  already 
indicated  by  a  limited  supplementary  postjuvenal  moult  which 
removes  all  dusky  retained  juvenal  and  preliminary  winter 
feathers.  Both  sexes  become  white  with  black  tails  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  iagopus  except  in  some  young  males  which 
have  traces  of  the  black  lores  peculiar  to  adults. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult, 
the  extent  of  which  seems  to  vary  with  latitude,  sex  and  individual. 
Birds  dwelling  where  snow  prevails  the  whole  year  acquire  but 
few  dark  feathers,  as  indicated  by  a  couple  of  males  (L.  B.  Bishop, 
No.  4182  and  No.  4183,  White  Pass,  British  Columbia,  June  11), 
the  latter  wholly  in  worn  white  winter  dress  save  for  a  few  partly 
grown  dusky  feathers  on  the  crown,  the  former  with  a  few  on  the 
crown  and  a  similar  small  patch  on  the  throat.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  far  this  moult  will  extend,  but  the  lateness  of  the  date 
precludes  extensive  renewal  before  the  postnuptial  moult  begins. 
Other  birds  assume  a  grayish  finely  vermiculated  or  mottled  dress, 
retaining  only  the  white  remiges  and  their  coverts,  the  black  rec- 
trices.  the  white  legs  and  feet  and  a  variable  number  of  white 
wing-coverts  and  white  feathers  of  the  mid-abdomen.  Females 
would  seem  to  undergo  a  more  extensive  renewal  than  males, 
being  coarsely  mottled  and  barred  with  buff  and  black,  and  now 
distinguishable  for  the  first  time  from  males  by  their  plumage. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {preliminary)^  acquired  by  a 
postnuptial  moult,  probably  less  complete  in  higher  latitudes. 
The  early  beginning  of  this  moult  is  shown  by  three  worn  females 
of  reinhardi  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  64128  and  64129,  July  28,  and 
No.  67820,  July  25,  Greenland)  which  have  acquired  a  few  new 
primaries  and  some  dusky  body  feathers.  Males  and  females 
are  practically  alike  in  this  preliminary  dress,  and  differ  little 
from  young  birds. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {supplementary)  ^  acquired  by  a 
partial  supplementary  postnuptial  moult,  birds  becoming  wholly 
white  with  black  tails.     Males,  however,  assume  jet  black  lores 
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which  distinguish  them  from  young  birds  and  from  females. 
The  coming  of  this  dress  is  illustrated  by  several  September  birds 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  67877,  (f ,  and  No.  67880,  9  ,  Alaska,  Septem- 
ber 15)  which  have  recently  acquired  new  first  and  second  pri- 
maries at  the  end  of  the  postnuptial  moult  and  are  assuming 
many  new  white  feathers  about  the  head  and  on  the  back,  by  the 
supplementary  moult. 

Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult,  limited  to  the  body  plumage,  as  in  the  young  bird. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  similar  to  those  already  described 
and  occur  in  definite  sequence. 

Lagopus  evermanni  Elliot.     Evermann's  Ptarmigan. 
**        welchi  Breivst.     Welch's  Ptarmigan. 
**        leucurus  ^ze/^/wi".  &  ^/V//.    White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

I  have  seen  too  few  specimens  of  thesj  species  to  enable  me 
to  trace  their  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults,  but  those  I 
have  examined  indicate  the  same  changes  as  in  lagopus  or  rupes- 
tris,  L,  leucurus  becomes  absolutely  white  in  winter,  the  tail 
being  white  at  all  seasons  except  in  the  gray  juvenal  stage. 

Tympanuchus  americanus  (Reich,).     Prairie  Hen. 

"  "  attwateri  {Bendire).     Attwater's 

Prairie  Hen. 
"  cupido  {Linn.).     Heath  Hen. 

"  pallidicinctus  Ridgw.     Lesser  Prairie  Hen. 

The  usual  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages  prevails  in  this 
genus,  the  species  of  which  need  not  be  discussed  separately. 

Natal  Doum.  —  The  bright  tints  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
chicks  is  characteristic,  no  other  members  of  the  Tetraonidae 
approaching  so  nearly  a  canary  yellow.  Above  they  are  mottled 
with  rusty  brown  and  dull  black,  spots  of  black  also  occurring 
on  the  nostrils,  crown  and  behind  the  eyes.  A  chick  of  ameri- 
canus (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  1968,  North  Dakota,  June  12)  shows  the 
remiges  and  coverts  partly  grown,  but  the  first  and  second  pri- 
maries are  not  yet  visible ;  elsewhere  down  prevails  except  a  few 
juvenal  feathers   appearing  in  the  humeral  tracts.     A  chick  of 
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attwateri  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  595399  Texas,  April  25)  is  similar 
but  even  younger. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult, 
which  is  overlapped  by  the  postjuvenal  moult  before  the  birds 
are  one  half  grown.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  young  anuricanus 
(L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  2070,  North  Dakota,  July  5),  which  still 
retains  natal  down  upon  the  head,  throat,  under  surface  of  the 
wings,  abdomen  and  legs.  The  first  and  second  primaries  are 
mere  pin  points,  the  third  to  eighth  grown,  the  ninth  a  pin  point 
and  the  tenth  just  expanding,  the  new  ninth  and  tenth  of  course 
being  part  of  the  first  winter  plumage.  The  barred  juvenal  body 
plumage  has  been  assumed  elsewhere.  Both  males  and  females 
resemble  adult  females  at  this  stage,  being  dusky  above  lined 
with  white  and  barred  with  buff,  the  lower  parts  being  dull  white 
barred  with  dull  black  and  buff,  but  neck  tufts  are  lacking. 

First  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Young  and  old 
become  practically  indistinguishable.  A  specimen  of  cupido 
(J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  4370,  9 ,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Sept. 
29)  is  almost  wholly  in  this  dress;  new  feathers  however  still 
expanding  upon  the  chin  and  throat  while  the  third  primary  is 
only  half  grown.  The  rest  of  the  remiges  except  some  inner 
members  of  the  series  show  few  signs  of  immaturity. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult, 
confined  to  the  chin  and  head.  A  specimen  of  attwateri  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  59538,  Texas,  April  25)  shows  a  few  new  feathers  grow- 
ing among  the  old  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult. 

Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  summer  and  winter  dress. 

Pedicecetes  phasianellus  {Linn,).     Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

"  '*  columbianus   {Ord),     Columbian 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

»*  '*  campestris  RidgUK    Prairie  Sharp- 

tailed  Grouse. 

The  material  is  limited,  but  it  shows  that  the  birds  of  this 
genus  evidently  moult  like  the  other  Grouse. 
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Natal  Dawn. — Not  seen. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Similar  to  adult  female  but  grayer  and  the  throat  white  instead 
of  buff. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Several  specimens 
have  doffed  most  of  their  juvenal  dress,  the  last  of  it  persisting 
about  the  chin  and  neck.  One  bird  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  47297, 
British  Columbia,  August  25)  retains  only  the  third  and  fourth 
primaries  and  some  inner  secondaries ;  the  Rrst  and  second  of 
the  series  as  usual  only  partly  grown. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  assumed  probably  by  a  limited  prenup- 
tial  moult,  but  not  shown  by  the  series  examined. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult.  Several  British  Columbia  specimens,  taken  in 
August,  show  actual  moult  at  various  stages. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  repetitions  of  earlier  ones. 

Centrocercus  urophasianus   {Bonap),     Sage  Grouse. 

The  specimens  examined  were  all  taken  in  Wyoming  in  August, 
September  and  October  and  show  the  same  stages  of  plumage  as 
in  the  other  Grouse.  A  young  bird  (Am.  Mus.  No.  64006, 
Wyoming,  Aug.  15)  is  partly  in  juvenal  dress,  the  first  and  second 
primaries  not  grown  and  the  others  already  renewed  by  those  of 
the  winter  dress  except  the  third  and  fourth.  An  adult  male 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  64012,  Wyoming,  Aug.  25)  has  assumed  new 
primaries  excepting  the  distal  two  which  are  old  and  worn,  the 
body  plumage  is  partly  renewed.  An  adult  9  (Am.  Mus.  No. 
64005,  Wyoming,  Aug.  15)  has  the  four  distal  primaries  old,  the 
others  new.  The  usual  sequence  of  plumages  and  of  moults 
undoubtedly  takes  place. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  as  the  subject  of  moult  is  to 
many  a  sealed  book,  I  have  gone  into  details  and  repetitions  that 
may  appear  tedious,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  moult  is  systematic  no  matter  how  varied  the  resulting 
plumage  may  be.  Once  let  this  idea  be  grasped  and  the  most 
complex  problems  of  plumage  may  be  readily  solved  without 
recourse  to  theoretical  explanations. 
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All  of  these  feathers  are  from  the  humeral  tracts  of  specimens  of 
Lagopus  lagopus. 

Fig.  I.    Juvenal  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26169,  ?,  Sept.  5). 

2.  Preliminary  first   Winter   Plumage  (from  same   specimen  as 
Fig.  1). 

3.  Preliminary  first  Winter  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  45195,  no 
data). 

4  and  II.     Supplementary  first  Winter  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No. 
26889,  ?»  March,  and  Amer.  Mus.  No.  26162,  (J,  Sept.  26). 

5.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26168,  (f ,  July  22). 

6.  "  **  •*         (     *»         *»       "    26174,  (J,  June  8). 
•*      7  and  8.   First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26172,  ? ,  July  15). 

9.     First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.' 26170,  ?  ,  June  8). 
10.     Preliminary  second  Winter  Plumage  (from  same  specimen  as 
Fig.  6). 

Explanation  of  Plate  V  (Photomicrographs;. 

Fig.  I.  Neossoptile  of  Natal  Down  attached  to  tip  of  Juvenal  Plumage 
feather  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26179,  June  29,  "12  days  old") 
from  humeral  tract  of  Lagopus  lagopus.     (X20.) 

"  2.  Neossoptile  of  Natal  Down  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  2044,  ?,  October 
5)  from  chin  of  Colinus  virginianus.     (X20.) 

FURTHER   NOTES    ON   LACfiPfeDE'S   'TABLEAUX/ 

BY    CHARLES    W.    RICHMOND. 

In  presenting  some  notes  on  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
above  paper  in  *The  Auk'  (Oct.  1899,  325),  I  stated  that  Lac6- 
p^de's  bird  genera,  as  well  as  several  credited  to  Cuvier,  should 
be  properly  quoted  as  **  Lac^p^de,  in  Daudin,  Trait6,"  etc.,  in- 
stead of  '*  M^m.  de  1  'Inst.  Ill,  1801,"  assuming  that  a  certain  pre- 
liminary paper  (in  quarto) ,  containing  these  genera  and  supposed 
to  have  been  published  in  1799,  could  not  be  found.  In  this  I 
was  mistaken,  for  before  the  appearance  of  the  October  *  Auk  *  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherborn  announcing  the  discovery  of 
a  copy  of  this  rare  tract,  which  has  recently  formed  the  basis  of  a 
second  communication  to  *  Natural  Science  *  (Sherborn,  Nat.  Sci., 
Dec,  1899,  406-409). 

The  full  title  of  this  tract,  quoting  from  Mr.  Sherborn 's  ac- 
count, is 
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*'  Discours  |  d  *ouverture  et  de  cloture  |  du  cours  |  d  'histoire 
naturelle  |  Donn^  dans  le  Museum  national  d  'Histoire  naturelle,  | 
1 '  an  vii  de  la  R^publique,  |  et  |  Tableaux  m^thodiques  |  des 
mammifbres  et  des  oiseaux,  |  par  le  C*°  Lacepbde,  |  De  T  Institut 
national  de  France  [seven  lines  of  titles,  etc.]  |  a  Paris  |  chez 
Plassan,  Imprimeur — L'  ibraire.  |  L'  an  vii  de  la  Republique.  |  ." 
These  '  Discours  '  occupy  56  pp.,  followed  by  18  pp.  of  mammi- 
ihits  and  20  pp.  of  oiseaux,  the  subheading  for  the  latter  being 
''Tableau  des  sous-classes,  divisions,  sous-divisions,  ordres  et 
genres  des  oiseaux." 

Mr.  Sherborn  gives  the  date  of  this  tract  as  late  in  1799,  ^ 
detailed  review  being  given  in  the  '  Journ.  g^n^ral  de  la  Litt.  de 
la  France  for  Nivose,  An.  VII.  (Dec.  21,  1799,  '^  J^"-  ^9» 
1800).  There  is,  however,  no  reference  to  it  in  the  *  Journ. 
Typographique,'  although  Daudin's  'Trait^,'  Vol.  I,  is  duly 
announced  on  30th  Nivose  (Jan.  19,  1800). 

While  the  '  Discours  *  and  the  '  Traits '  doubtless  appeared 
within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  and  the  contents  of  the  bird 
*  tableau  '  is  practically  identical  in  each  case,  the  former  has  a 
slight  priority  and  should  be  quoted,  notwithstanding  its  inaccessi- 
bility to  the  majority  of  ornithologists. 

In  November  last,  while  looking  over  some  books  in  the  library 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  I  found  an 
incomplete  copy  (the  bird  matter  only)  of  Lac^p^de's  paper  in  a 
volume  of  tracts. 

A  perusal  of  this  copy  shows  the  following  list  of  genera  to  be 
credited  to  Lac^p^de,  with  page  references  : 

Touraco^  p.  2.  Ceyx^  p.  10. 

Astur,  p.  4.  Iridactylus^  p.  11. 

Nisus^  p.  4«  Gouan,  p.  12. 

Buteo,  p!  4.  Pelecanoides^  P*  ^3* 

Circus^  p.  4.  Prion^  p.  14. 

Milvus,  p.  4.  Urinator,  p.  14. 

Tyrannus^  p.  5.  Carbo^  P*  ^S* 

Muscivora^  p.  5.  Hians,  p.  17. 

Myrmecophaga^  p.  6.  Ibis,  p.  18. 

Cacicus^  p.  6.  Macrotarsus^  p.  18. 

Picoides^  p.  7.  Hydrogallina^  P»  i9' 

Orthorhyncus,  p.  9.  Touyou,  p.  20. 
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GENERAL   NOTES. 

Notes  on  the  Genus  Micnxria.  —  In  the  ^Catalogue  o^  Birds  in  the 
British  Museum  '  (Vol.  XXVI,  p.  595)  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant  suggests  that 
Micruria  c raver i  may  possibly  be  the  breeding  plumage  of  M.  hypoleuca. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  I  have  abundant  evidence  in  some  fiftv  or  more 
hypoleuca  of  both  sexes  which  I  have  taken  from  the  nest,  all  of  which 
were  perfectly  characteristic  in  having  pure  white  under  wing-coverts.  I 
have  taken  hypoleuca  in  every  month  in  the  year  and  have  never  yet  seen 
an  adult  with  gray  or  dusky  under  wing-coverts.  On  many  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California  M.  hypoleuca  begins  nesting  in  late 
January,  though  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  early  April.  Late  in 
February  they  may  be  seen  at  sea  in  family  parties  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  one  or  two  downy  young,  which  are  taken  to  the  water  the 
first  night,  I  think,  after  they  are  hatched.  The  young  stay  in  company 
with  the  adults  until  late  in  the  year,  and  after  June  i  I  have  never  seen 
an  immature  bird  that  could  be  identified  as  such  at  gunshot  range.  Dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  June,  1897, 1  fell  in  with  a  number  of  family  parties 
of  Micruria  off  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California.  An  immature  bird 
was  shot  and  upon  securing  it  I  found  the  under  wing-coverts  smoky 
gray  more  or  less  tipped  with  white,  though  I  thought  I  was  sure  that  the 
parents  were  typical  hypoleuca.  In  March,  1899,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  several  nests  of  young  only  just  from  the  ^%%  \  two  of  these  are 
before  me,  and  as  regards  color,  they  are  exact  counterparts  of  the  adults, 
except  that  the  wings  are  sooty  below  as  well  as  above.  The  parents  in 
this  case  were  secured  and  identified  beyond  a  doubt.  Thinking  that  I 
had  at  last  a  clew  to  the  status  of  M.  craveri  —  a  species  I  had  begun  to 
consider  somewhat  mythical — I  sent  my  Magdalena  Bay  specimen  to 
Mr.  Ridgway  for  comparison  with  specimens  of  craveri  in  the  National 
Museum.  His  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Museum  has  but 
three  specimens  of  craveri  and  the  same  number  of  hypoleuca ;  the 
former  "are  evidently  old  birds,  being  in  worn  plumage;  one  of  them 
has  nearly  completed  the  moult  and  still  has  the  dusky  wing-coverts !  " 

Mr.  Ridgway  suggests  that  the  plumages  may  possibly  represent  the 
two  sexes,  the  sexing  of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  support- 
ing that  supposition,  the  ''craveri'*  being  marked  males  and*' hypoleuca** 
as  females ;  or  that  they  may  be  individual  phases  of  one  species.  As  for 
the  first  suggestion,  I  can  say  that  my  series  does  not  bear  out  the  theory, 
there  being,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  tangible  difference  in  the  plumage  of 
the  sexes.  As  for  the  theory  of  individual  variation,  if  that  be  the  solu- 
tion, ''craveri'*  must  be  very  rare  indeed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
habitat  of  the  genus.  I  have  taken  possibly  75  specimens  between  the 
Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  Magdalena  Bay,  and  seen  a  great  many  more. 
The  only  one  I  have  ever  taken  that  suggested  in  any  way  the  plumage 
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known  as  craveri  is  the  immature  specimen  above  mentioned.  In  tlie 
light  of  the  present  material  it  would  be  unsafe  to  consider  craveri  as  a 
synonym  of  hypoUuca^  thought  it  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  plumage  of  the  young  carried  through  one  or  more  moults.  —  A.  W. 
Anthony,  TaylorsviUe,  Cal. 

Some  notes  on  the  Herring  QyiW^Larus  argentatu$).  —  The  evidence 
that  there  is  no  such  bird  as  Larus  argentatus  smitksonianus  continues  to 
accumulate.  Doubts  of  the  validity  of  this  subspecies  have  been  expressed 
before,  both  orally  and  in  print.  {Cf.  Knight,  Hist,  of  Birds  of  Me.,  p.  19 ; 
Maine  Sportsman,  July,  1898,  p.  13;  Journal  of  the  Me.  Orn.  Soc. ,  Oct. 
1899,  p,  37).  These  records  refer  to  the  occurrence  in  Maine  of  speci- 
mens referable  to  L,  argentatus^  and  finally  question  the  existence  of 
any  subspecific  differences  between  American  and  European  specimens. 
While  in  Portland  a  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  shop  of  a 
local  taxidermist  and  noticed  a  large  number  of  these  birds  which  he  had 
skinned  for  sale  to  milliners.  After  carefully  examining  fully  100  speci- 
mens, which  had  been  shot  in  Portland  Harbor  and  vicinity,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  ten  specimens  which  were,  as  regards  the  first  prima- 
ries, typical  examples  of  L.  argentatus.  Three  of  the  birds  had  the  first 
primary  entirely  white  at  the  tip  without  any  trace  of  a  black  bar  or  dot, 
and  the  others  had  the  black  bar  only  slightly  indicated.  Other  speci- 
mens had  the  black  bar  more  complete,  and  a  perfect  series  of  grada- 
tions could  be  found  between  adult  birds  with  only  white  on  the 
apical  part  of  the  first  primary  and  birds  having  a  black  bar  half  an 
inch  wide  near  its  extremity.  The  non-existence  of  the  so-called  sub- 
species 7^.  a.  Mnithsonianus  seems  to  be  completely  demonstrated.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  number  of  Kit- 
tiwake  Gulls  and  found  a  greater  variation  in  their  primaries  than  in 
those  of  the  Herring  Gull.  In  both  cases  specimens  examined  for  com- 
parative purposes  were  adult  birds.  —  Ora  W.  Knight,  Bangor^  Me. 

Ring-billed  Gull  in  New  Hampshire.  —  Thanksgiving  Day,  1898,  at 
Campton  Village,  N.  II.,  I  was  invited  to  a  country  store  to  see  a  strange 
bird  that  had  recently  been  made  a  captive.  Upon  examination  it  proved 
to  be  a  Ring-billed  Gull  (Art r«5  r/<?/^Tfrtr^«5i*5) — evidently  a  young  bird. 

It  had  first  been  seen  at  Waterville,  N.  H.,  where  it  was  shot  through 
one  wing  and  then  captured. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1899,  while  driving  through  West  Campton,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  Gull  chasing  a  large  flock  of  hens.  I'pon  inquiry  I 
learned  that  this  was  the  Gull  previously  seen  that  had  now  spent  one 
year  in  captivity.  Its  plumage  seemed  in  good  condition  and  the  bird 
apparently  enjoyed  good  health. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  is  the  first  Ring-billed  Gull  to  enter  the  New 
Hampshire  bird  list.  —  Ellen  E.  Webster, /^rawy^/iw  Falls,  N.  H. 
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The  Cinnamon  Teal  in  Louisiana.  —  There  are  three  comparative! j  late 
records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Cinnamon  Teal  {^uerquedula  cyanoptera) 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  all  of  these  are  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State,  though  the  bird  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  much  more 
frequent  in  the  western  parishes.  The  first  record  was  of  a  pair  taken  in 
December,  1884,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  close  to 
New  Orleans.  They  were  collected  by  a  professional  hunter,  at  that  time 
in  the  employ  of  Prof.  G.  E.  Beyer,  of  Tulane  University.  These  specimens 
were  sent  to  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  have  since  been 
lost  sight  of. 

In  December,  1893,  Mr.  A.  Perilliat  shot  two  females  on  Lake  Catta- 
watchie,  about  6fteen  miles  from  New  Orleans.  These  were  mounted  bv 
Prof.  Beyer,  and  are  now  in  Mr.  Perilliat's  possession. 

The  third  record,  of  a  single  male,  was  obtained  at  St.  Malo,  on 
Lake  Borgne,  the  first  week  in  January,  1900.  This  specimen,  a  very 
dark  one,  shot  by  a  hunter  named  Rafael  Robin,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Nelson,  and  was  donated  by  him  to  the  Tulane 
University  Museum.  —  Andrew  Allison,  Tulane  University^  New 
Orleans^  La. 

An  Interesting  Hybrid.  —  An  exceedingly  interesting  hybrid  between 
a  Mallard  (Anas  bosckas)  and  Pin-tail  (Dafila  acuta)  was  shot  near  New 
Orleans  on  February  18,  by  a  professional  hunter.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  Tulane  University,  and  is  now  mounted  and  incorporated 
into  the  ornithological  collection. 

.  The  specimen  is  not  only  unique  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
external  male  characteristics  of  the  two  species  of  ducks,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  perfect  development  of  the  sexual  organs  themselves, 
which,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  should  hardly  be  expected  in 
the  normal  male  of  any  species  of  duck.  The  testes  were  exactly* five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Microscopic  examination  of  both  the  testes  as  well  as  the  seminal  ducts 
revealed  apparently  normal  and  fecundising  fluid. 

The  general  outline  of  the  bird  itself  is  that  of  the  male  Pin-tail  with 
the  exception  of  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  neck,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Mallard. 

The  head  in  general  is  rather  heavy  and  compact ;  in  color  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  violet  iridescence  of  the  Pin-tail  with  the  green  of  the 
Mallard;  the  crown  and  bill,  however,  in  color  as  well  as  shape,  are 
strictly  Pin-tail,  as  are  the  wings,  on  which  the  speculum  is  rather  of  a 
brighter  green  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  that  duck,  and  resembles  more 
the  speculum  of  the  male  Green-winged  Teal. 

The  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are  those  of  the  Pin-tail  also,  whereas  the 
lower  parts  are  those  of  the  male  Mallard.  The  distribution  of  colors  on 
the  neck,  however,  is  not  symmetrical,  for  the  right  side  is  Pin-tail,  and 
the  left  exhibits  the  characteristic  chestnut  of  the  Mallard,  extending 
from  the  chest  up  to  the  somewhat  broader  white  ring. 
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The  tail  presents  the  most  curious  blending  of  the  two  species,  the  t\io 
middle  curled  tail-coverts  of  the  male  Mallard,  while  still  curled,  are 
enormously  lengthened,  and  now  resemble  the  two  long  middle  tail 
feathers  of  the  Pin-tail ;  the  middle  tail  feathers  themselves  are  nearly 
as  long  as  in  the  latter  duck,  but  the  rest  of  the  tail  is  really  Mallard. 
The  crissum,  again,  is  Pin-tail,  and  the  orange-red  feet  are,  in  shape  and 
color,  as  in  the  Mallard.  —  Geo.  E.  Beyer,  Tulane  Univtrsiiy^  New 
Orleans^  La. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  in  Kansas.  —  A  specimen  of  this  Southern  bird 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Wichita  who  were  fishing  on 
the  Walnut  River  near  Douglas,  Butler  County,  Kansas,  in  April,  1899. 
The  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gerald  Volk,  of  Wichita.  It 
has  not  previously  been  reported  from  Kansas.  —  D.  E.  Lantz,  Chap- 
man^ Kan. 

Breeding  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzaua  jatnaicensis)  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  —  In  view  of  Dr.  Allen's  account  of  this  rare  bird  in  the 
last  number  of  *The  Auk*  I  was  interested  to  see  recently  a  set  of  eggs 
in  the  collection  of  Miss  Jean  Bell  of  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  which  seems  not 
to  be  recorded.  Inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  these  eggs  brought  from  the 
owner  of  the  collection  the  following  manscript  notes  of  Messrs.  H.  H. 
and  C.  S.  Brimley,  which  I  was  urged  to  publish.  In  doing  so  I  wish  to 
express  my  obligations  both  to  Miss  Bell  and  to  Messrs.  Brimley,  to 
whom  of  course  all  credit  belongs,  my  idea  in  publishing  being  merely 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bird  in  question. 

•'The  Little  Black  Rail  nests  regularly  here  [Raleigh,  N.  C]  in  the 
wet  meadows  lying  along  Walnut  Creek,  choosing  for  that  purpose  only 
those  portions  of  the  meadows  covered  with  long  grass,  and  building  its 
nest  in  such  situations  in  a  grass  tussock,  either  where  the  water  actually 
stands  among  the  grass  or  close  to  such  a  situation.  The  nests  have 
never  been  found  among  cat-tails  or  bull-rushes  or  in  the  dryer  portions 
of  the  meadows.  The  nests  are  found  by  the  farm  hands  when  cutting 
grass  in  the  meadow,  the  nest  being  usually  cut  into  and  the  eggs  more 
or  less  injured  before  the  cutter  sees  the  nest.  One  such  nest  we  found 
ourselves,  all  the  others  have  been  found  and  the  eggs  brought  to  us  by 
farm  hands.     The  following  is  a  list  of  sets  found  at  Raleigh  : 

•*  1.  May  26,  1890.  Five  eggs  in  the  nest  and  three  of  them  broken; 
eggs  fresh,  nest  of  grass. 

**  2.  June  8,  1892.     Eight  eggs,  one  destroyed  ;  incubation  advanced. 

"3.  June  16,  1892.  Seven  eggs,  one  broken;  incubation  about  half 
completed. 

"4.  June  3,  1893.  Eight  eggs,  two  destroyed;  incubation  half  com- 
pleted.    Nest  cup-shaped,  of  dead  cat-tail  leaves  and  coarse  grass. 

"5.  June  28,  1894.     Eight  eggs,  one  destroyed;  fresh. 
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"6.  July  12,  1894.  Seven  tf^^i^'^  incubation  advanced.  Nest  in  tu880ck 
of  course  grass,  made  of  dead  grass  and  bull-rush  leaves. 

**7.  August,  10,  1898.  Six  eggs;  small  embryos."  —  H.  H.  &  C.  S. 
Brimley.  —  Witmbr  Stone,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  Pkiladelfkia^ 
Pa. 

Breeding  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzana  Jamaicensis)  in  New  Jersey 
in  Z844  And  1845.  —  Soon  after  the  above  note  was  written,  by  a  curious 
coincident  I  came  across  a  definite  account  of  the  breeding  of  this  bird  in 
New  Jersey.  Apart  from  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact  in  Turnbuirs 
*  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,*  the  record  seems  not  to 
have  been  published. 

The  facts  are  contained  in  letters  written  by  Chas.  C.  Ashmead  of 
Philadelphia  to  Prof.  Baird,  and  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  them  I 
am  indebted  to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Baird.  The  extracts  relative  to  the  Black 
Rail  are  as  follows  : 

July  28,  1844. —  *'My  brother-in-law  has  just  arrived  from  the  seashore. 
Not  long  since  he  found  a  nest  of  the  Black  Rail ;  it  was  on  a  fresk  water 
meadow  near  the  seaside,  and  contained  four  eggs.  He  also  caught  the 
bird." 

Oct.  2,  1844. —  «•  I  have  the  eggs  of  the  Black  Rail,  also  the  full-plum- 
aged  male  bird,  in  my  possession." 

Nov.  17,  1845. — *'Tom  Beesley  has  found  another  nest  of  the  Black 
Rail,  making  the  third  he  has  found.  The  two  first  nests  he  found,  one 
early  in  June,  1844,  with  four  tggs ;  one  early  in  June,  1845,  with  three 
eggs;  and  the  last  one  about  the  middle  of  August,  with  but  one  t^g  in 
the  nest.  He  had  killed  the  bird  before  he  found  the  nest.  All  three  of 
the  nests  were  found  on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  —  a  fresh  marsh  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  as 
big  as  the  College  Campus  [at  Carlisle]." 

The  locality  was  evidently  Beesley's  Point,  and  a  brief  mention  of  the 
spotting  on  the  bird  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  fact,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ashmead  and  his  brother  were  constantly  at  the  Academy  at  this 
time,  and  in  daily  association  with  Mr  Cassin,  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  error  in  identification.  The  discovery  that  this  obscure 
little  bird  still  breeds  in  this  locality  is  well  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility.— WiTMKR  Stone,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Occurrence  of  Tringa  fuscicoUis  in  Virginia  in  Autumn.  —  During  a 
visit  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  in  company  with  Dr.  William  C. 
Rives,  Sept.  21-28,  1899,  a  specimen  of  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  was 
secured  near  Chincoteague,  Va.,  on  the  sand  fiats  lying  inside  the  beach 
of  Assateague  Island  on  Sept.  24.  The  bird  was  shot  as  it  fiew  past  with 
a  fiock  of  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  among  which  it  was  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  larger  size.  It  was  the  only  individual  of  this  species 
observed  on  the  trip.    This  species  appears  in  Dr.  Rives's  '  Birds  of  the 
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Virginias'  in  the  hypothetical  list  It  was  definitely  recorded  from 
Smith's  Island,  Northampton  Countj,  by  Mr.  Edw.  J.  Brown,  who  secured 
three  specimens  between  May  14  and  28,  1894. 

The  present  note  is,  we  believe,  the  first  definitely  recorded  instance  of 
the  species  for  Virginia  in  autumn.  The  specimen  secured  is  a  female. 
—  William  C.  Braislin,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

A  Further  Note  on  the  Specific  Name  of  Falco  regulua.  —  Since  the 
tentative  proposal  to  change  the  specific  designation  of  this  species  (Auk, 
April,  1899,  P-  1S2),  both  the  references  to  supposed  earlier  names  have 
been  verified  and  their  status  determined.  One  of  these  names,  Accipiter 
mertllus  Gerini  (Orn.  Meth.  Dig.  1767, 1,  51,  pll.  xviii,  xix)  is,  under  pres- 
ent rules,  untenable,  for  Gerini  is  clearly  not  a  binomialist,  as  is  disclosed 
by  even  a  casual  examination  of  his  volumes.  Since  the  other  name, 
Falco  asalon  Tunstall  (Orn.  Brit.,  177 1,  p.  i),  proves  to  be  a  nomen 
nudum,  the  Merlin  apparently  must  continue  to  stand  ?i%  Falco  regulus. — 
Harry  C.  Oberholser,   Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  in  Beverly,  Mass.  —  On  January 
21,  1899,  I  observed  a  pair  (male  and  female)  of  the  Arctic  Three-toed 
Woodpecker  {Picoides  americanus)  in  the  white-pine  clumps  of  Beverly 
Commons;  the  female  busily  chiselling  for  grubs  in  a  fallen  trunk.  She 
seemed  wary,  but  hungry  enough  to  allow  of  approach  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  continuous  observation  for  ten  minutes.  With  a  good 
field-glass  I  could  trace  the  passage  of  the  grub  when  gulped  down  her 
gullet.  She  chiselled  with  great  rapidity  and  skill,  making  the  chips  fly 
vigorously.  The  male  meanwhile  was  perfectly  quiet  on  a  neighboring 
living  trunk;  so  that  his  presence  was  unsuspected  till  the  female,  finally 
scared,  flew  to  his  tree  and  disturbed  him  into  motion.  Both  then 
bounded  off  through  the  air  with  whirr  of  wings,  the  female  leading. 
This  record  must  be  pretty  far  south  for  this  species,  especially  in  such  a 
mild  and  open  winter.  Both  birds  were  sleek  and  plump.  —  Reginald  C. 
Rob  BINS,  Boston^  Afass. 

The  earliest  name  for  the  Roadrunner.  —  A  recent  note  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Roadrunner  (Auk,  Jan.  1900,  66)  by  the  late  Dr.  Coues,  sug- 
gests a  point  bearing  on  the  proper  name  for  the  species.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Lesson's  term  californiana  (1829)  should  be  replaced  by 
longicauda  of  Swainson  (1824),  but  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  at  present 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  On  reference  to  Swainson's  *  Classification  of 
Birds,'  II,  1837,  325,  it  will  be  noted  that  he  quotes  '*  Z,.  longicauda  Sw. 
(1824)'*  under  the  genus  Leptostoma.  Now,  the  name  longicauda^  for  this 
Cuckoo  does  not  occur  in  any  accessible  work  of  Swainson's  of  the  year 
1824,  but  it  will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  his  *  Appendix '  to  Bullock's 
Catalogue  of  his  [Bullock's]  Mexican  Museum,  published  in  that  year. 
This  work  is  so  scarce  that,  apparently,  no  copy  is  now  accessible  to  orni- 
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thologists.     In  addition  to  the  Roadrunner  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
species  now  credited  to  the  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  were  first  described  here. 

Swainson's  *  Appendix*  ought  to  be  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  A.  A. 
H.  Lichtenstein's  ^  Catalogus  Rerum  *  (1793)1  ^**  Leach's  'Systematic 
Catalogue*  (1816),  or  H.  Lichtenstein's  *  Preis-Verzeichniss*  (1830),  and 
should  a  copy  come  to  light  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  like  the  works  just  men- 
tioned, it  maybe  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  ornithologists. — Charles 
W.  Richmond,  Washington^  D.C. 

The  Red-headed  and  Other  Woodpeckers  in  Michigan  in  Winter.  ^— 
On  reading  the  note  in  *The  Auk*  for  January,  1900,  page  67,  entitled 
*  The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  near  Chicago,  111.,*  by  G.  S.  Mead,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  {Afelanerpes  erythrocephalus)  during  the  winter  months  in 
Michigan  does  not  depend  upon  the  temperature,  but  entirely  upon  the 
food  supply,  viz. :  the  crop  of  acorns  and  beechnuts  which  precedes  the 
winter.  If  these  nuts  are  plenty,  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  will  always 
be  found  during  the  winter  months,  but  in  no  great  abundance.  If  there 
are  no  acorns  or  beechnuts,  this  bird  will  be  entirely  absent  in  our  Michi- 
gan forests.  The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  therefore  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar birds  whose  migrations  depend  upon  circumstances,  viz.  :  the  abun- 
dance of  proper  food  ;  and  this  will  be  found  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  (Picidae),  namely,  the  Red-bellied  {Afelanerpes  caro- 
linus)  and  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker  (Colaptes auratus),  which  are 
sometimes  found  with  us  during  the  whole  year,  and  sometimes  they  are 
absent  during  the  winter  months.  The  only  bird  of  this  family  which  I 
have  not  observed  during  the  winter  months  is  the  Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
pecker {Sphyrapicus  varius),  which  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  sap 
and  inner  bark  of  trees,  preferably  the  hard  maples  and  the  Austrian  and 
Scotch  Pines,  which  are  usually  found  planted  in  lawns  and  parks.  The 
Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  makes  his  appearance  in  Michigan  about  the 
first  of  April  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  and  you  will  always  find  him  on 
the  park  or  lawn  doing  great  damage  among  the  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pines,  in  some  cases  entirely  girdling  and  ruining  the  trees.  This  is  the 
only  member  of  this  family  that  should  not  be  protected  by  law. — Jambs 
B.  PURDY,  Plymouth^  Wayne  Co.^  Michigan. 

The  Flicker  Wintering  in  Montreal.  —  On  January  14, 1900,  while  walk- 
ing with  a  friend  along  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  Golden-winged  Woodpecker  {Colaptes  auratns)  fly 
from  a  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  us ;  it  alighted  on  a  sumac  near  by  and 
began  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  We  had  a  good  view  of  it  for  a  short  time, 
until  it  flew  into  some  low  bushes  and  disappeared. 

We  saw  one  near  the  top  of  Mount  Royal  on  November  25,  1899,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  same  bird,  this  being  an  unusually  late  date  for  its 
occurrence.    The  winter  here   has  been   milder  than  usual,  but  I  have 
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never  heard  before,  even  in  mild  seasons,  of  C.  auratus  wintering  so  far 
north. — J.  B.  Williams,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chuck-will's-widow  in  Kansas.  —  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  kindly  informs  me 
that  the  specimen  of  the  Chuck-wilTs-widow  (Antrostomus  carolinensis) 
taken  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  recorded  hy  me  in  a  footnote  to  p.  187  of  *The 
Auk'  for  April,  1889,  is  really  the  specimen  recorded  by  him  on  the  same 
page,  which  was  sent  to  Prof.  Dyche  for  confirmation  of  the  identification, 
and  by  the  latter  forwarded  to  me. — J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  History, 
New  York  City. 

Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  at  Ipswich,  Mass. — On  October  26,  1899, 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  with  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen,  I  took  a 
male  Prairie  Horned  Lark  out  of  a  flock  of  four  birds  (two  others  were 
also  seen  later),  the  other  three  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  race.  The 
specimen  taken  seems  of  especial  interest,  as  its  measurements  and  pale- 
ness make  it  approach  very  nearly  to  arenicola,  —  the  specimen  being 
almost  intermediate  as  it  is.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser  and  Mr.  William 
Brewster,  and  all  who  have  examined  the  bird,  are  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  perhaps  nearest  praticola,  and  must  be  called  such.  Geo- 
graphically of  course,  the  bird  is  praticola,  for  if  arenicola  it  is  a  straggler 
far  out  of  its  usual  range.  —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood, 
Mass. 

The  Red  Crossbill  Unusually  Common  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  Sum- 
mer. —  During  the  early  summer  of  1899,  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curviros- 
tra  minor)  were  numerous  about  the  west  end  of  Portland,  Maine, —  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  land  devoted  to 
gardens  and  lawns,  and  which  contains  a  hill-side  park  with  a  large  grove 
of  pines.  I  returned  to  Portland  from  the  south  on  June  2.  The  birds 
were  then  everywhere  in  evidence  about  my  neighborhood,  but  mainly 
because  of  their  vociferousness.  They  were  quite  elusive,  and  I  found  it 
difficult  to  estimate  their  numbers  except  from  the  noise  they  made.  It 
was  not  until  July  i  that  I  saw  a  large  number  together.  On  that  morn- 
ing, [  counted  twenty-eight  in  one  open  flock  which  flew  slowly  over 
me  as  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  lawn.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day  I  left  Portland  for  the  summer.  —  Nathan  Clifford  Brown, 
Portland^  Me. 

White-winged  Crossbills  in  Rhode  Island.  —  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
Rhode  Island  ornithologists  to  record  the  taking  of  White-winged  Cross- 
bills (^Loxia  leucoptera)  at  Neutaconkanut  Hill,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  Jan.  14 
and  30,  and  at  Pawtuxet  on  the  ist,  2d  and  24th  of  February.  —  Edward  ^ 
H.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 

White-winged  Crossbills  and  Brtinnich*8  Murres  in  Central  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  —  Central  New  Hampshire  has  recently  been  visited  bj  some  rare 
birds  for  the  localitjr.  White-winged  Crossbills  (Loxia  leucoptera)  have 
previously  been  watched  for  in  vain  for  thirty  years  by  one  of  our  best  bird 
students,  but  he  found  them  in  comparative  abundance  this  year  and  they 
have  been  seen  by  many  other  observers.  Doubtless  there  have  been  stray 
individuals  of  this  species  here  before,  but  their  numbers  at  this  time  are 
particularly  worthy  of  note. 

A  stranger  visitation,  however,  has  been  a  flock  of  Arctic  sea  birds. 
The  last  of  November,  1899,  a  friend  brought  me  a  bird  for  identification 
that  had  been  caught  alive  on  land  several  miles  from  water,  but  it  lived 
only  a  few  days  in  captivity.  I  found  it  to  be  a  Briinnich's  Murre  {Urta 
iomvia).  Soon  I  learned  that  three  others  had  been  shot  on  one  of  the 
bays  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  The  finest  specimen  was  mounted,  but  the 
other  two  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Gen.  Greeley's  statement 
that  their  flesh  was  excellent  —  the  best  flavored  of  any  of  the  Arctic  sea 
fowl.  The  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  sportsmen  was  that  roasted  Murre 
tasted  about  as  much  like  fowl  as  a  smoked  herring  tastes  like  fish. 

Still  another  Briinnich's  Murre  was  seen  to  fly  into  a  brush  heap  at 
Franklin  Falls,  where  it  was  easily  captured,  uninjured.  The  captors, 
supposing  they  had  a  young  Loon,  took  the  bird  to  Webster  Lake,  three  or 
four  miles  away,  and,  tying  a  string  to  the  bird's  leg,  they  hoped  to  ob- 
serve some  interesting  feats  in  diving.  In  this  they  were  disappointed, 
but  the  bird  swam  so  vigorously  that  the  string  was  broken  and  the  bird's 
liberty  was  almost  gained  when,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a  shot  from  a  gun 
ended  its  career. 

Several  other  Briinnich's  Murres  have  been  reported  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  taken  here. 

It  has  been  said  that  if,  by  mischance,  this  bird  should  alight  on  land, 
it  cannot  always  rise  on  wing  to  make  its  way  by  flight  back  to  water.  Is 
this  statement  correct?  —  Ellen  E.  Webster,  FrankliM  FaUs,  JV.  H, 

Ontario  Bird  Notes. —  Gavia  arctica.  Black-throatbd  Loon. — A 
female  was  taken  on  May  22,  1899,  off  Mimico  (a  suburb  of  Toronto),  in 
Lake  Ontario.  The  bird  is  in  immature  plumage,  slightly  abraded;  the 
only  previous  record  for  Toronto  is  that  of  a  pair  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867. 

Phalacrocorax  carbo.  Cormorant. — A  male  was  taken  in  Ashbridge's 
Bay,  Toronto,  on  November  21,  1896.  The  bird  was  evidently  starving 
and  in  a  very  bedraggled  condition;  it  was  killed  with  a  brick  by  some 
boys.  The  Double-crested  Cormorant  is  a  regular  migrant  but  this  is  the 
first  true  Cormorant  I  have  seen  from  Toronto. 

Histrionicus  histrionicus.  HARLEquiN'DucK. — A  female  was  taken  at 
the  Eastern  Sandbar,  Toronto,  on  October  20,  1894.  The  Harlequin  Duck 
can  be  regarded  as  only  a  straggler  on  Lake  Ontario.  I  have  the  records 
of  three  more  specimens  taken  here  in  recent  years;  two  immature  males 
and  a  mature  female. 
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Rissa  tridactyla.  Kittiwake. — Several  were  taken  about  Toronto  in 
November,  1899. 

Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl. — A  specimen  was  captured 
alive  on  a  coal  dock  near  the  bay-front,  Toronto,  on  September  7,  1899. 
The  bird  died  soon  afterwards  and  proved  to  be  a  male.  This  is  the  only 
Toronto  record  I  am  aware  of,  certainly  the  only  one  in  recent  years. 

Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus.  American  White  Pelican. — A  male  was 
shot  on  May  27,  1899,  in  the  western  bend  of  Lake  Nipissing,  Ontario. — 
James  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Can, 

New  Brunswick  Notes.  —  It  is  evidently  news  to  ornithologists  that 
the  American  Robin  {Merula  migratoria^  should  be  a  winter  resident  in 
New  Brunswick,  yet  such  is  without  a  doubt  true.  A  big-game  hunter 
informed  me  that  about  a  large  spring  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Nepis- 
iquit  River  Robins  were  seen  about  the  20th  of  December,  1898.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1899,  this  locality  was  again  visited  and  the  Robins 
were  there  to  the  number  of  about  fifty. 

The  Robins  leave  this  locality  (Scotch  Lake)  late  in  October  or  early 
in  November,  returning  generally  in  the  first  week  of  April,  but  some- 
times in  the  latter  part  of  March.  This  locality  is  situated  about  46^  N., 
quite  a  distance  south  of  the  Nepisiquit. 

A  Turkey  Buzzard  {Cathartes  aura)  was  captured  in  March,  1898, 
in  Victoria  County,  N.  B.,  and  another  seen  at  Keswick,  York  County, 
N.  B.,  the  same  spring. 

A  Mourning  Dove  {Zenaidura  tnacroura),  a  very  rare  bird  here,  was 
taken  near  Fredericton,  Oct.  14,  1899.  —  Willie  H.  Moore,  Scotch  Lake, 
York  Co.,  N.  B. 

Bird  News  from  Central  New  York.  —  In  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  my  last  communication  to  'The  Auk'  I  have  been  able  to 
add  three  new  species  to  our  list  of  Oneida  County  Birds,  which  with 
Icteria  vircns,  recorded  by  Mr.  W.J.  B.  Williams  on  page  331  of  Vol.  XV, 
bring  the  total  for  our  vicinity  up  to  247.     These  three  are: 

Numenius  hudsonicus.  IIidsom.nn  Curlew. —  A  specimen  of  this 
bird,  sex  unknown,  was  shot  on  \'erona  Beach,  Oneida  Lake,  by  Egbert 
Bagg,  Jr.,  Sept.  5,  1S99. 

Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  About  the  middle  of 
September.  1S9S,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Smith  of  Utica  was  driving  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Marcv,  when  he  saw  an  Owl  in  a  tree  beside  the  road. 
While  he  was  watcliing  the  bird,  it  left  its  perch  and  fiew  to  a  neighbor- 
ing barnyard  where  it  proceeded  to  "chase  the  chickens."  Mr.  S.  left 
his  horse  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  chickens,  expecting  to  see  the 
Owl  flv  away,  but  instead,  it  sought  safety  under  the  barn  (perhaps  having 
been  there  before).  Mr.  S.  crawled  in  after  the  bird  and  captured  it  alive 
and  took  it  home  with  him.     He  kept  it  alive  for  some  time  but  finally 
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had  it  killed,  mounted  and  placed  in  the  store  window,  where  I  saw  it  and 
obtained  from  Mr.  Smith  this  account  of  its  curious  capture. 

Wilsonia  mitrata.  Hooded  Warbler.  —  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  finds  this 
species  every  summer  on  the  west  slope  of  the  "  Stockbridge  Hills,"  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  of  Oneida.  He  has  observed  them  during  the 
breeding  season  for  three  years  and  on  June  24,  1898,  secured  a  fine  male 
in  full  plumage. 

In  addition  to  these  new  records  the  following  seem  worthy  of  mention  : 

Charadrius  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  Between  Sep- 
tember  5  and  7,  1899,  Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  and  a  companion  killed  several 
birds  of  this  species  on  V^erona  Beach,  Oneida  Lake.     Our  second  record. 

Ardetta  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  —  I  killed  a  young  bird  at  Verona 
Beach,  Sept.  i,  1898,  and  another  was  killed  in  the  same  town  in  the  fall 
of  1897.  Additional  records.  This  bird  may  safely  be  put  down  as  not 
uncommon  near  the  western  border  of  the  county. 

Tringa  bairdii.  Baird*s  Sandpiper.  —  A  young  bird  was  shot  on 
Verona  Beach  by  Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  Sept.  4,  1897,  and  a  second  specimen 
at  the  same  place  Sept.  5,  1899.  Our  only  previous  knowledge  was  Mr. 
Henshaw's  record  at  Locust  Grove  in  *  The  Auk,*  Vol.  II,  page  384. 

Colinus  virginianus.  Bob-white.  —  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  writes  me,  "  On 
June  1 1, 1897,8  covey  of  young  Quail,  able  only  to  run,  was  observed  near 
Sherrill,  Oneida  Co.  A  few  Quail  remained  all  last  summer  (1897)  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Oneida  County  house,  where  they  were  observed 
frequently  by  Mr.  Percy  Klock.     Additional  records. 

Accipiter  atricapillus.  American  Goshawk. —  This  bird  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Hamilton  Countv,  where  I  have  observed  it  for  several  vears 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  nest 
on  May  9,  1898.     This  is  our  first  breeding  record. 

Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. — 
Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  finds  this  bird  common  in  the  hills  south  of  Oneida. 
He  has  taken  several  specimens  in  successive  summers.  Additional 
records. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Towhee.  —  A  pair  was  taken  in  the  town  of 
Vienna,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  North  Bay,  July  8, 
1897.     Our  fourth  record,  but  all  the  others  were  migrants. 

Dendroica  caerulea.  Cerulean  Warbler. — June  24,  1898,  Mr.  Maxon 
found  these  birds  to  the  number  of  25  or  more  inhabiting  a  piece  of  woods 
about  five  miles  south  of  Oneida.  He  secured  three  specimens.  In  June, 
1899,  he  found  them  in  the  same  place  and  took  two  more.  We  had  one 
previous  record  from  Clinton. 

Harporhynchus  rufus.  Brown  Thrasher. —  July  8,  1897,  I  found  these 
birds  very  common  a  few  miles  northeast  of  North  Bay  in  the  town  of 
Vienna,  evidently  resident.  Entered  before  as  •'occasional."  —  Egbert 
BAGCi,  Uticay  N.  F. 

Some  Necessary  Changes   in  Nomenclature.  —Pan  (Richm.  1899,  vice 
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TetragOHOfs<,  preoccupied)  being  preempted  (Oken,  Mamm.  1816),  as  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  the  genus  of  Barbets  formerly  known 
as  Tetragonops  may  be  called  Semuornis^^  with  5.  rhamfhastinus  Qard.) 
as  the  type.  Semnornis  frantzii  (Scl.)  of  Costa  Rica,  is  the  only  other 
species^t  present  known. 

Geothlyfis  velata  (Vieill.  1807)  should  give  way  to  G.  cucullata  (^Syl- 
via cucullata  Lath.,  Index  Orn.  II,  1790,  528)  of  earlier  date.  The  Mexi- 
can species  recently  described  by  Salv.  and  Godm.  (Ibis,  1889,  237)  as 
Geothlypis  cucullata  thus  requires  a  new  name,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  propose  that  of  Geothlypis  nelseni^  after  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  who  has 
so  thoroughly  explored  Mexico  in  the  past  few  years. 

V  The  Wryneck  of  South  Africa,  commonly  called  lynx  pectoralis  Vigors 
(P.  Z.  S.  Aug.  5,  183 1,  93),  should  properly  be  known  as  lynx  ruficollis 
Wagler  (Naturl.  Syst.  Amphibien,  1830,  118,  footnote). 

Phyllostrephus  terrestris  Swains.  (Birds  of  Western  Africa,  I,  March, 
1837,  270,  footnote)  is  the  correct  name  for  the  species  now  known  as  P. 
capensis  (Swains.  Classif.  Birds,  II,  July,  1837,  229). 

Melanobucco  Shelley,  1889,  should  give  way  to  Lyhius  Hermann,  1783 
(Tabula  Affin.  Anim.,  217,  235),  with  *  Le  Guifso  Balito*  of  Buffon  {Loxia 
tridactyla  Gmel.)  as  type.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  :  Lyhius  biden- 
tatus  (Shaw),  L.  cequatorialis  (Shelley),  /,.  melanopterus  (Peters),  JL. 
levaillantii  (Vieill.),  L.  macclounii  (Shelley),  /,.  leucocepholus  (DeFil.), 
L.  albicauda  (Shelley),  L.  abbotti  (Richm.),Zr.  senex  (Reichenow),  jL. 
leucogaster  (Bocage),  L.  tridactylus  (Gmel.),  L.  torquatus  (Dumont), 
L.  torquatus  congicus  (Reichenow),  L.  zomba:  (Shelley),  L.  irroratus 
(Cab.),  L.  vieilloti  (Leach),  and  L.  undatus  (Ruppell). 

/'i///y5  Vieillot,  1823,  for  a  genus  of  Ant  Thrushes,  is  antedated  by  Man- 
ikup  Desinarest  (Hist.  Nat.  des  Tangaras,  text  to  pi.  66),  1805.  The  type 
is  Manikup  albifrons  (Gmel.),  with  a  subspecies  Manikup  albifrons peru- 
viana (Tacz.). 

Crypturus  pileatus  (Bodd.  Dec.  1783,  or  later)  is  antedated  (without 
doubt)  by  7'*>/a;;iw5  5<7///*  Hermann,  Tabula  Affin.  Anim.,  1783,  164,  235, 
and  the  species  will  thus  become  Crypturus  soui  (Hermann).  — Charles 
W.  Richmond,  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  Manuscript. — I  have  elsewhere  explained  how  part 
of  the  edition  of  the  Birds  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  by  Peale, 
was  burned  and  that  owing  to  the  v^ry  small  number  of  copies  published, 
the  volume  became  very  scarce,  especially  in  Europe  where  it  was  in  great 
demand.  The  plates,  which  really  did  not  appear  until  Cassin's  edition  of 
the  Report  came  out,  were  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  issued  with 
Peale's  volume. 

In  this  connection  the  following  inscription  in  Bonaparte's  writing  is  of 
much  interest.     It  is  written  on  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  Bonaparte's  '  Notes 


'Scfivds,  solemn  ;o'pvis,  bird. 


l8o  ReceHt  Literature.  [a^S 

8ur  Lcs  Larides*  cxt.  de  la  Rev.  et  Mag.  dc  Zool.,  1854,  which  I  picked 
up  in  an  old  book  store  in  Philadelphia.  **  Titian  Peale,  Esq.,  Zoologist, 
etc.,  from  his  friend  the  author.  How  can  I  manage  to  get  a  copy  of  the. 
Am.  Expl.  Exp.  Zool.  in  exchange  or  sale.^  The  Plates  have  not  yet 
reached  Europe."  Below  in  Peale's  hand  is  *'  Rec*d  June  14,  55.  T.  R.  P." 
— WiTMER  Stone,  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphiay  Pa, 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Keeler*8  Bird  Notes  Afield.* — Mr.  Keeler's  charming  book  on  Califor- 
nia birds  consists  of  a  series  of  thirteen  essays  well  entitled  *Bird  Notes 
Afield,*  with  an  Appendix  (pp.  235-  353)  containing  *  A  Descriptive  List 
of  California  Land  Birds  with  Key.*     The  titles  of  the  essays — *A  First 
Glance  at  the  Birds,*  *  Patrolling  the  Beach,'  'A  Trip  to  the  Farallones,* 
•A  Day  on  the  Bay  Shore,*  *  A  Glimpse  of  Birds  of  Berkeley,'  *  March  in 
the  Pine  Woods,*  *  Summer  Birds  of  the  Redwoods,'  'In  a  Mission  Patio,* 
etc.  —  indicate  very  fairly  what  may  be  expected  in*  Bird  Notes  Afield,' 
if  we  add  that  they  are  written  by  a  sympathetic  bird  lover,  who  is  withal 
an   excellent   field  ornithologist,  possessing   the  literary  ability   to  tell 
gracefully  and  charmingly  of  the  bird  life  of  California  fields,  seashore 
and  mountains.     The  first  essay,  '  A  F'irst  Glance  at  the  Birds*  (pp.  1-52), 
is  a  general  review  of  the  birds  of  the  State,  which,  as  a  brief  popular 
account,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  this  kind  of  bird  literature  we  have 
ever  read.     The   style  is  attractive,  and  the  narrative  replete  with   the 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  bird-lover,  who  writes  because  he  has  something 
to  say.    The  other  essays  are  all  in  the  same  vein,  and  each  by  itself 
would  be  perhaps  equally  attractive,  but  as  they  were  apparently  written 
for   special    occasions   and    separate    publication    (several   of   them    had 
appeared  before  and  are  here  republished),  there  is  naturally  some  repe- 
tition, as  where  the  same  species,  appearing  in  several  different  essays, 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  much  the  same  language.     But  this  is  a  slight 
fault,  noticeable  only  on  reading  the  book  through  consecutively. 

The  'Artificial  Key'  to  the  California  Land  Birds  is  based  primarily 
on  color,  the  birds  being  divided  into  five  primary  groups  on  this  basis. 
Each  group  is  subdivided  into  sections,  under  which  the  species  are 
arranged  by  their  most  striking  features  of  difterence,  with  a  reference  to 
the  page  where  each  is  more  fully  described,  in  the  systematic  order  of 


*  Bird  Notes  |  Afield  |  A  Series  of  Kssays  on  |  the  Birds  of  California  |  By 
I  Charles  A.  Keeler  |  —  |  D.  P.  Klder  &  Morgan  Shepard  |  San  Francisco  | 
1899.  —  i2mo.  pp.  i-viii -f  1-353.     $1.50. 
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the  A.  O.  U.  Check- List.  The  number  of  species  thus  formally  treated 
is  204.  This  is  the  first  >%-ork  of  the  kind  on  the  birds  of  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast-region,  and  should  be  of  great  aid  to  "those  who,'*  as  the 
author  says,  **wish  to  have  an  introduction  to  our  familiar  birds  in  their 
native  haunts,"  for  whom  the  book  is  especially  intended.  The  omission 
of  an  Index,  however,  in  a  book  of  this  character,  is  a  grave  fault,  and 
a  rare  one,  fortunately,  in  the  bookmaking  of  to-day. — J.  A.  A. 

Russell  on  Birds  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  —  Mr.  Frank  Russell's 
*  Explorations  in  the  Far  North  '  *  contains  a  list  of  birds  collected  by  him 
during  two  years  spent  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  chief  points  at 
which  collections  of  birds  were  made  are  Grand  Rapids,  on  Lake  Winni- 
peg, at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  Aug.  30,  1892,  to  Feb.  20, 
1893;  Crow  Nest  Pass,  Alberta,  April,  1893;  Fort  Chippewyan,  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Athabasca,  May  15  to  June  15,  1893 ;  Fort  Rae,  on  the 
northern  arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  July,  1893,  to  May,  1894,  and  Herschel 
Island,  on  the  Arctic  Coast,  July  and  August,  1894.  Mr.  Russell's  adven- 
turous journey  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  collections  in 
all  departments  of  natural  history,  including  especially  ethnology  as  well 
as  zodlogy,  ornithological  work  thus  receiving  only  a  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  list  of  birds,  however,  numbers  122  species,  and  adds  much  in- 
teresting information  on  the  birds  of  the  extensive  regions  visited  by  the 
author.  Instead,  however,  of  combining  all  of  his  observations  into  a 
single  list,  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  the  reader,  peeking 
definite  information  regarding  particular  localities,  if  he  had  divided  the 
list  so  as  to  give  a  separate  enumeration  of  the  species  found  at  each  local- 
ity. It  would  have  made  a  little  repetition  as  regards  a  few  species,  but 
the  geographical  clearness  thus  gained  would  liave  much  more  than  com- 
pensated for  a  little  loss  of  space. 

We  note  that  the  list  records  the  rapture  of  two  specimens  of  the  Euro- 
pean Widgeon  {Anas  fenelope), — oneatGranci  Rapids,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Sept.  I,  and  one  at  Fort  Kae,  Aug.  22,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
small  number  of  Ducks  reported  as  taken,  seems  quite  remarkable.  As 
we  also  note  that  the  list  records  the  capture  of  two  specimens  oi  Spfzella 
pallida  at  Fort  Rae,  and  a  specimen  each  of  Spizella  socialis  arizotur  and 
Sayornis  ph(ebc  at  Fort  Chippewyan,  while  Contopus  richardsoni  \s  not 
mentioned,  it  is  diflicult  to  give  quite  as  full  confidence  to  the  Widgeon 
records  as  would  be  otherwise  natural.  Also  it  is  at  least  unexpected  that 
fiis  52  specimens  of  Redpolls,  taken  at  various  points  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Herschel  Island,  should  all  be  referable  to  Acanthis  litiaria,  this  being 
also  the  only  species  of  Acanthis  given  in  the  list.     Both  species  of  Sco_ 


'  Explorations  |  in  |  the  Far  North  |  By  |  Frank  Russell  |  —  |  Being  the  Re- 
port of  an  Expedition  under  the  |  Auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  |  during 
the  years  1892,  '93,  and  '94  |  —  |  Published  by  the  University  |  1898.  —  8vo. 
pp.  i-ix,  +  1-290,  map,  and  numerous  half-tone  plates.     Birds,  pp.  253-270. 
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lecophagus  are  given  as  '*  abundant  "  in  Maj  at  Fort  Chippewyan,  and  the 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  found  at  Fort  Rae,  is  recorded  as  Zonotrickim 
intermedia.  While  some  of  these  records  are  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
and  possibly,  with  some  others  not  here  mentioned,  may  require  revision, 
great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Russell  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
most  difficult  journey,  often  under  circumstances  requiring  ahigh  order 
of  courage,  determination,  and  intelligence,  and  the  Iowa  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  very  substantial  returns,  in  the  way  of  collec- 
tions and  information,  that  have  resulted  from  the  young  explorer's  efforts 
as  its  representative.  — J.  A.  A. 


Loomis  on  California  Water  Birds. —  Part  IV*  of  Mr.  Loomis*s  notes 
on  California  Water  Birds  relates  to  observations  made  off  the  coast  of 
Monterey,  September  i8  to  November  14,  1896.  For  nearly  two  months 
almost  daily  tripb  were  made  upon  the  ocean  from  the  Hopkins  Seaside 
Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove,  and  a  summary  of  each  day*s  observations  is 
given  (pp.  278-303).  Then  follow  his  *  Conclusions,'  and  finally  a  formal 
list  of  the  species  observed.  The  'Conclusions*  relate  to  the  subject  of 
migration,  and  treat  of  *  Migration  Southward  after  Breeding  Season/ 
*  Guidance  by  Physical  Phenomena,'  'Guidance  by  Old  Birds,'  and  'Cause 
of  Migration.*  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  species 
of  Petrels  and  Shearwaters  found  in  our  northern  waters  in  summer 
breed  either  in  the  southern  hemisphere  or  in  the  tropics.  Mr.  Loomis, 
in  view  of  his  experiences  with  the  water  birds  off  the  California  coast, 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  are  guided  in  their  movements  by 
the  shore  line  and  its  prominent  landmarks,  and  that  in  their  sea  journeys 
they  may  be  able  to  direct  their  course  by  the  currents  and  winds,  and 
possibly  by  ''celestial  phenomena."  He  also  considers  it  "reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  young  in  the  journey  from  their  birthplace  to  the  winter 
home  of  the  species  are  dependent  upon  the  guidance  of  the  old  birds  who 
know  the  way  because  they  have  traveled  it."  "The  causes  of  migration  " 
he  considers  to  be  (i)  "physical  or  outward,"  and  (2)  "psychological  or 
inward."  "In  fine,  it  is  maintained  that  winter,  past  and  present,  with 
its  failure  of  food  is  the  outward  cause  of  all  migratory  movement."  "The 
"  psychological  or  inward  "  cause  of  migration  resolves  itself  into  '  Inherit- 
ance,* '  Education  '  and  'Habit.'  "It  is  not  unreasonable  "  he  savs,  "  to 
suppose  that  there  exists  in  migratory  birds  an  inherent  desire  for  travel 
and  an  inherited  talent  for  geography.  The  ease  with  which  birds  find 
their  nests  in  chaparral  or  in  a  sea  of  tules  manifests  that  they  possess 
memory  of  direction  and  locality  in  a  remarkable  degree.     In  migratory 


*  California  Water  Birds.  No.  IV,  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  Autumn.  By 
Leverett  M.  Loomis,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology.  Proc.  Cali- 
fornia Acad.  Sci.,  Third  .Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  277-322,  pi.  xv  (map). 
Issued  F'eb.  12,  1900. 
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birds  this  faculty  may  attain  higher  development,  becoming  a  talent  for 
geography.  The  restlessness  sometimes  displayed  in  seasons  of  migra- 
tion by  wild  birds  reared  in  captivity  is  perhaps  indicative  of  an  incentive 
to  travel.  But  here  heredity  seems  to  end  and  education  to  begin,  for 
there  appears  to  be   guidance   by  old    birds   and   guidance   by  physical 

phenomena Intelligence'and  habit  remain  to  account  for  the  constancy 

of  migratory  birds  to  time  and  place In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the 

causes  of  migration  are  simple  facts  and  not  impenetrable  mysteries  lying 

beyond  the  domain  of  scientific  enquiry To  sum  up  the  whole  matter 

in  a  single  sentence:  It  is  held  that  bird  migration  is  a  habit  evolved  by 
education  and  inheritance  which  owe  their  origin  and  perpetuation  to 
winter  with  its  failure  of  food.'* 

Doubtless  few  careful  students  of  migration  will  disagree  with  Mr. 
Loomis  in  respect  to  the  propositions  above  quoted,  and  very  few  of  the 
points  raised  have  the  interest  of  novelty,  they  having  been  in  the  main 
stated  before  by  Mr.  Loomis,  and  independently  by  others.  But  he  gives 
us  very  little  satisfaction,  and  nothing  new,  on  the  subject  of  what 
prompts  the  return  migration.  What  he  has  to  say  on  this  point 
(mainly  in  a  footnote  on  p.  315)  is  a  rather  weak  attempt  at  destructive 
criticism  of  the  views  held  by  others. 

The  annotated  list  (pp.  317-322)  of  birds  observed  off  Monterey  during 
the  two  months  of  observations  forming  the  occasion  of  the  present  paper 
numbers  42,  several  of  which,  however,  were  seen  but  once  or  twice; 
the  bulk  of  the  birds  met  with  were  a  few  species  of  Gulls,  Shearwaters, 
Ducks  and  Phalaropes.  Among  the  Shearwaters,  Buller's  Shearwater 
{Puffinus  bulleri)  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  a  North  American  bird, 
on  the  basis  of  a  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Loomis  off  Point  Finos,  Nov. 
6,  1896.  It  is  also  the  fourth  specimen  known  to  science,  the  others, 
including  the  type,  having  been  taken  in  New  Zealand  waters.  "  It  may 
be  confidently  expected,"  says  Mr.  Loomis,  "  that  persistent  observation 
off  Monterey  will  add  to  the  list  of  pelagic  wanderers  from  austral 
regions."  —  J.  A.  A. 

Stone  on  '  The  Summer  Molting  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducks.' ' — The 
collection  of  Arctic  birds  recently  made  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  includes  large  series  of  various  species  of  Eiders  which 
have  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Stone's  observations  here  detailed.  Mr. 
Stone  finds  that  there  is  a  supplemental  summer  plumage,  or  post-nup- 
tial dress,  in  not  only  the  King  Eider,  the  Pacific  Eider,  the  Spectacled 
Eider,  and  Steller's  Eider,  but  also  in  the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  It  has 
also  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  Pintail  and  in  various  other  species 
of  Ducks  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  markedly  different  in  colora- 
tion,  and  the  inference  is  that  this  double  summer  moult  is  general  among 

*  The  Summer  Molting  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducks.  By  Witmer  Stone.  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Phil.,  1899,  pp.  467-472.     Separates  issued  Dec.   i,  1899. 
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the  Ducks  in'which  there  is  a  marked  sexual  difference  in  plumage.  This 
po^t-nuptial  plumage  '*  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  head,  neck,  breast  and 
scapulars,"  and  is  acquired  just  prior  to  the  loss  of  the  flight  feathers  at 
the  regular  annual  post-breeding  moult;  it  is  of  dull  tints,  and  rather 
loose  structure,  and  is  worn  for  only  a  few  weeks,  or  during  the  period 
when  the  birds  are  unable  to  fly,  through  the  loss  of  the  flight-feathers  by 
moult.  **At  s\ich  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Stone,  •*  a  dull  blended  plumage 
would  naturally  be  important  in  rendering  the  bird  inconspicuous  and 
thereby  protecting  it,  and  such  I  think  is  the  explanation  of  this  curious 
molt."  Mr.  Stone  has  here  for  the  first  time  clearly  described  this  tem- 
porary post-nuptial  plumage  and  suggested  its  r61e  in  the  economy  of  the 
species.  As  will  be  noticed  later  (see  p.  i86)  Mr.  Chapman  has,  independ- 
ently and  almost  simultaneously,  described  this  plumage  in  the  King 
Eider  and  the  Greenland  Eider. — J.  A.  A. 

Stone  on  a  New  Race  of  Short-eared  Owl. — Mr.  Stone  finds  ^  that  a 
series  of  Short-eared  Owls  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  Mr.  Mcllhcnny*s 
collection  are  much  paler  than  birds  from  Pennsylvania,  and  on  this  basis 
he  has  named  the  Point  Barrow  birds  A$io  accipitriuus  mcilhennyi*  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  Colombian  Birds.  —  Mr.  Bangs  has  recently  published  two 
additional  papers  on  the  birds  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  of  Colombia, 
based  on  collections  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown.  The  first*  relates  to  a 
small  collection  made  at  San  Sebastian,  in  June  and  July,  1899,  "^  altitudes 
ranging  from  6600  to  9000  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta  from  the  points  where  his  previous  collections  were  made. 
The  list  numbers  29  species,  six  of  which  had  not  been  previously  taken 
by  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  latter,  Acestrura  astreansy  being  described  as 
new. 

The  second  paper ^  relates  to  the  two  species  of  Henicorhina  found  to 
inhabit  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colombia,  namely, 
the  wide-ranging  H.  leucop/irys^ud  H.  anchoreta,  the  latter  here  described 
as  new,  and  as  living  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  at  11,000  to 
12,000  feet,  and  above  the  range  of  //.  leucophrys.  — J.  A.  A. 

Chapman  on  New  Birds  from  Venezuela,  etc.  —  A  small  collection  of 


*  A  New  Race  of  Short-eared  Owls.     Hy  Witmer  Stone.     Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sciences  Phila.,  1889,  p.  478.     .Separates  issued  Dec.  29,  1899. 

*  C)u  a  Small  Collection  of  Hirds  from  San  Sebastian,  Colombia.     Hy  Out- 
ram  Hangs.      Proc.  New  Kngl.  Zool.  Club,  1,  pp.  75-80,  Dec.  27,  1899. 

'The  (irav-breasted  Wood  Wrens  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa   Marta. 
By  Oulram  Hangs.     Ibid.,  pp.,  83,84,  Dec.  27,  1899. 
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of  the  hind  toe  in  the  two  forms  fails  to  be  satisfactorily  diagnostic,  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  black  tipping  the  outer  primaries  in  the  two 
forms  is  fairly  constant  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their 
recognition  as  subspecies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  material  of  the  Fulmar  group  leads 
Mr.  Chapman  to  believe  that  the  alleged  differences  between  Fulmarus 
g'lacialis  Vkxidi  F.  g.  minor  are  ^^ascribable  to  sexual  and  individual  varia- 
tion.** In  the  case  of  Somateria  moilissima  and  5".  m.  borealis  he  finds  a 
marked  difference  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bill  in  the  two  forms,  as 
shown  by  his  measurements  and  outline  figures,  enough  to  warrant  their 
recognition  as  well  marked  forms. 

In  describing  the  changes  of  plumage  in  the  King  and  Greenland 
Eiders,  Mr.  Chapman  distinguishes  a  post-nuptial  plumage  in  the  adult 
males,  which  begins  to  replace  the  nuptial  in  June,  and  affects  all  the 
brighter  part  of  the  plumage,  and  which  in  turn  gives  place  to  the  breed- 
ing dress,  reacquired  during  late  autumn. 

Mr.  Figgins's  field  notes  add  great  interest  to  the  paper,  and  relate  to 
the  haunts  and  breeding  habits  of  a  large  number  of  the  species.  —  T-  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  the  Flammulated  Screech  Owls.*  —  In  a  paper  of  six- 
teen pages,  Mr.  Oberholser  has  summarized  our  present  knowledge  of 
Megascops  flammeolus  ?iv\6.  its  western  subspecies  M.f.  idahoensis*  The 
former  ranges  from  Guatemala  to  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  and 
the  latter  from  southern  California  to  Washington  and  Idaho.  Each 
form  is  described  in  detail,  with  full  citation  of  bibliographic  references, 
and  such  information  on  their  habits  and  distribution  as  the  scanty 
records  thus  far  afford.  A  new  record  {or Jiammeolus  is  Presidio  County, 
Texas,  while  additional  records  for  idahoensis  are  San  Gorgonio  Peak 
and  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  California.  In  view  of  the-consider- 
able  amount  of  variation  shown  by  specimens  from  different  localities, 
Mr.  Oberholser  believes  that  when  more  material  is  available  the  group 
will  *'  be  found  separable  into  several  more  or  less  segregated  geograph- 
ical races." — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Liberia.  ^ —  This  collection 
consists  of  57  specimens,  representing  39  forms,  four  of  which  are  here 
described  as  new,  namely  :  (i)  Dfndromus  caroli  arizelusy  (2)  Antbreptes 


*  The  Flammulated  Screech  Owls,  Me^ascops ^ammeoius  (Kaup)  and  Mega- 
scops  flammeolus  idahoensis  Merriam.  Par  M.  Harr)'  C  Oberholser.  Omis, 
Bull,  du  Comit^  Ornithologique  International,  Vol.  X,  No.  i,  Dec,  1899. 
(Separate,  16  pp.,  repaged.) 

•A  List  of  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Currie  in  Liberia.  By  Harry 
C.  Oberholser,  Assistant  Biologist,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXII,  1899,  pp.  25-37. 
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idiusj  (3)  Dicrnrms  modesims  atactus^  (4)  Fraseria  prosphora.  Two  new 
genera,  Horizocerus  and  Stelgidillas^  are  also  characterized,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  rare  Hawk,  Dryotriorckis  sfectabilis  is  reported,  the  ninth 
specimen  of  this  species  thus  far  known. — J.  A.  A. 

New  Birds  from  the  Bahamas. —  Mr.  C.  J.  Mavnard,  in  an  *  Appendix 
to  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies*  (which  Catalogue  we  have 
not  yet  seen)  has  published  (Nov.  29,  1S99)  descriptions  of  four  new- 
species  of  birds  from  the  Bahamas,  namely ;  (i)  CoUnus  baAamemsis^  from 
the  island  of  New  Providence;  (2)  Speotyto  baAamensis,  from  *'New  Prov- 
idence and  probably  Eleuthera  **;  (3)  Dendroica  baAameusis  (*' similar  to 
Dendroica  vigorsii*')^  from  New  Providence;  (4)  Hctmotopms  (sic)  pratii 
(provisional  name),  from  Flemming*s  Key. — J.  A.  A. 

Kopman  on  the  Bird  Fauna  of  Two  Sections  of  Louisiana.* — This 
paper  gives  a  comparison  of  the  representation  of  67  f^pecies  in  contigu- 
ous but  very  different  portions  of  southern  Louisiana,  the  fertile  alluvial 
coast  district  and  the  pine  barrens  to  the  northward.  These  two  areas 
are  separated  by  the  chain  of  lakes  formed  by  Lake  Maurepas,  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Borgne,  and  mark  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  alluvial 
fertile  district,  with  its  deciduous  arboreal  vegetation,  to  the  pine  dis- 
tricts, or  *  pine  barrens,*  which  extend  from  the  eastern  border  of  Louis- 
iana into  Mississippi.  While  scarcely  a  dozen  species  are  restricted  to 
either  of  these  areas,  the  relative  number  of  individuals  of  birds  which 
are  common  to  both  varies  so  greatly  as  to  form  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
general  ornithological  character  of  the  two  regions,  obviously  due  to  the 
difference  in  vegetation  and  coincident  conditions  of  environment.  The 
birds  listed  for  comparison  are  mainly  the  commoner  summer  residents. 
—J.  A.  A. 

Faxon  and  Hoffmann's  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.^  —  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  differs  so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  State  in  alti- 
tude and  other  physical  conditions  as  to  form  a  well-marked  region,  and 
one,  moreover,  until  recently  ornithologicaliy  very  imperfectly  known. 
With  a  general  altitude  of  1500  to  2000  feet,  and  with  peaks  rising  from 
2400  to  3500  feet,  the  general  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is  distinctly 
more  boreal  than  that  of  that  portion  of  the  State  to  the  eastward.  For 
many  years  ornithologists  were  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  birds  frequenting 
the  higher  parts  of  *  The  Berkshires.'     As  early  as  1884,  however,  definite 


•  The  Bird  Fauna  of  Two  Sections.  By  Henry  H.  Kopman.  The  Gulf 
Fauna  and  Flora  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  50-57.     Dec.  15,  1899. 

*  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  By  Walter  Faxon  and 
Ralph  Hoffmann.  Coll.  of  Berkshire  Hist,  and  Sci.  Soc,  Vol.  HI,  No.  2,  pp. 
109-166.     Also  separate,  8vo,  pp.  60.     Issued  Feb.  23,  1900. 
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information  on  the  subject  began  to  be  a  matter  record,  when  Mr.  Brews- 
ter published  his  list  of  66  summer  birds  observed  in  the  vicinitj  of  Grejr- 
lock  Mountain  (Auk,  I,  1884,  pp.  5-16),  and  five  years  later  this  was 
materially  supplemented  hy  Mr.  Faxon*s  lists  of  the  birds  of  Sheffield 
(76  species)  and  Grey  lock  (80  species,  Auk,  VI,  1889,  pp.  39-46,  99-107), 
and  hy  Mr.  Hoffmann's  still  later  paper  on  the  summer  birds  of  Central 
Berkshire  (Auk,  XII,  1895,  PP*  87-89).  The  present  paper  presents  the 
the  combined  results  of  these  and  other  observations  on  the  birds  of 
Berkshire,  the  authors  having  made  numerous  visits  to  the  region  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  its  bird  fauna,  not  only  in  summer,  but  also  in  winter, 
spring  and  autumn. 

While  the  list  is  admittedly  incomplete,  especially  as  regards  the  larger 
migrants  and  the  winter  stragglers,  it  presents  all  the  information  at  pres- 
ent available  on  the  subject,  and  is  doubtless  essentially  complete  as 
regards  the  summer  birds  of  the  region.  The  list,  copiously  annotated, 
numbers  197  species,  with  4  additional  subspecies,  or,  excluding  the 
Moube  Sparrow,  just  200  forms.  The  first  six  pages  contain  a  general 
account  of  the  varied  topographic  and  biologic  characteristics  of  the 
region.  Greylock  is  described  as  rising  above  the  surrounding  country 
like  *'  an  island  of  northern  vegetation,"  and  on  its  top  have  been  found 
birds  "  whose  normal  habitat  is  the  edge  of  the  tree  line  of  the  loftier  north- 
ern mountains,"  while  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  a  few  southern  or  '  Caro- 
linian '  species  find  their  way  northward  from  southern  Connecticut.  A 
bibliography  of  several  pages  shows  '*  the  published  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  for  the  purposes  of  the  list."  The  authors  have  chosen  to 
impress  upon  their  work  a  certain  stamp  of  individuality  by  adopting  an 
order  of  arrangement  inverse  to  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  and  in 
spelling  a  few  of  the  technical  names  according  to  their  particular  prefer- 
ences. The  list  appears  to  be  a  'hard-and-fast'  one,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
every  doubtful  record  being  rigidly  excluded,  and,  as  already  said,  as 
complete  as  present  knowledge  renders  it  possible  to  make  it. — J.  A.  A. 

'Birds  in  Horticulture/  —  In  an  address  read  before  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,*  Mr.  \Vm.  E.  Prae^er  makes  a  very  good  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  in  the  case  as  regards  the  utility  of  birds  to  the  horticul- 
turist. He  does  not  ij^nore  the  appropriation  by  certain  birds  of  more  or 
less  fruit,  but  brin^^s  forward  in  offset  the  evidence  of  their  extreme 
utility  to  the  ajj^riculturist  at  nearly  all  seasons,  based  on  the  investigation 
by  competent  experts  of  the  general  food  habits  of  the  species  charged 
with  injury  to  the  crops.  His  conclusion  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  birds  the  good  they  do  is  so  great  and  the  harm,  if  any,  so 
trilling  that  they  should  be  encouraged  and  protected  at  all  times. —  J.  A.  A. 


'  Birds  in   Horticulture.       Hy  \Vm.   K.   Praeger.      A  paper  read  before  the 
State  Horticultural  .Society  at  .Springfield,  111.,  Dec.  26,  1S99.     Svo.,  pp.  12. 
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Stark's  Birds  of  South  Africa.  Volume  I.'  Thirtj-three  years  ago 
appeared  Mr.  E.  L.  Lajard's  •  The  Birds  of  South  Africa,*  published  at 
Cape  Town  in  1867,  a  new  edition  of  which,  revised  and  augmented  by 
Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  was  brought  out  in  London,  1875-84.  Layard's 
unpretentious  first  edition  was  for  many  years  a  most  useful  handbook 
on  South  African  birds,  and  for  many  years  was  the  only  one  available 
for  English  readers.  It  was  greatly  amplified  and  modernized  by  Dr. 
Sharpe,  but,  through  the  rapid  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  South 
African  ornithology,  it  had  again  fallen  behind  and  was  becoming  anti- 
quated when  Dr.  Stark  took  up  the  work,  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted 
through  his  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  birds  in  life,  acquired 
during  many  years  of  research  and  extensive  travel  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  before  his  task  was  finished  he  should 
have  fallen  a  victim  in  the  unhappy  strife  now  raging  in  that  country. 
After  spending  some  time  in  London  last  year  to  see  his  first  volume 
through  the  press,  he  returned  to  South  Africa  in  September.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  joined  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  Army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  on  Nov.  19,  1899,  was  killed  at  Ladysmith  by  a  shell. 
Apparently  the  second  volume  was  not  well  advanced,  as  'The  Ibis'  for 
January,  1900  (p.  220),  says:  **  We  fear  that  it  will  be  very  difTicult  to 
find  anyone  to  continue  the  work  for  which  our  much-lamented  friend 
was  specially  competent  from  his  long  personal  studies  of  the  birds  of 
South  Africa  in  their  native  wilds." 

The  present  volume  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Fauna  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Cun^n6 
Rivers,"  under  the  general  title  'The  F'auna  of  South  Africa,'  and  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  Director  of  the  South  African 
Museum  at  Cape  Town.  The  birds  will  occupy  several  volumes,  of  which 
the  first,  here  under  notice,  includes  about  one  half  of  the  Passerine 
birds.  In  the  general  plan  and  arrangement,  the  Bird  volumes  are  similar 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Oates's  *  Birds  of  British  India.'  The  classification  adopted, 
as  regards  the  higher  groups,  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  in 
1880,  which  divides  birds  into  21  orders.  The  subdivisions  of  the  South 
African  Oscines  are  mainly  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  1891,  and 
include  20  families,  of  which  12  are  treated  in  the  present  volume,  and 
include  182  species  and  subspecies.  Of  these  3  belong  to  the  family 
Corvida',  16  to  the  Sturnidiu,  3  to  the  Oriolidie,  60  to  the  Ploceida.*,  23  to 
the  Fringillidce,  29  to  the  Alaudida',  19  to  the  Motacillidie,  16  to  the  Nec- 
tariniida;,  i  to  the  Certhiidas4  to  the  Promeropida},4  to  the  Zosteropidse, 
and  6  to  the  Paridie. 

The  bird  life  of  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  of  a  strikingly  different  type 
from  that  of  North  America,  the  families  prevailing  there  being  entirely 


»The  I  Birds  of  South  Africa  |  By  |  Arthur  C.  Stark,  M.  B.  |  Vol.  I.  |  With 
a  map  and  illustrations  |  London  |  R.  H.  Porter  |  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.  |  1900  —  8vo,  pp.  i-xxx  -f-  1-322,  80  text  cuts. 
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unrepresented  with  us,  although  shared  with  other  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  sixtjr  species  of  Weaver  Birds  described  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, the  thirty  species  of  Larks,  the  sixteen  species  of  Starlings,  and  the 
sixteen  of  Sunbirds  form  five  ninths  of  the  birds  treated  in  the  present 
volume.  Of  these  only  the  Larks  have  any  American  representatives, 
the  genus  Otocoris,  alone  of  this  immense  family  of  more  than  120 
species  and  subspecies,  reaching  America.  The  Ploceida:  are  practically 
10  primaried  Finches,  but  uniformly  differ  from  the  latter  in  building 
covered  nests,  which  are  often  exceedingly  elaborate,  retort-shaped 
affairs,  or  massed  into  compound  structures  containing  *'  from  twenty  to 
more  than  three  hundred  separate  habitations,  which  have  no  commu- 
nication with  one  another  beyond  being  under  the  same  roof,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Social  Weaver  Bird.  The  collective  nest  is  added  to  each 
year,  "  until  either  the  tree  in  which  it  is  built  gives  way,  or  its  branches 
can  afford  room  for  no  more  material ;  fresh  nests  are  then  built  in  neigh- 
boring trees  by  the  younger  birds,  about  twenty  pairs  joining  together  to 
work  at  each.*'  Besides  the  Weaver  Birds,  many  other  South  African 
birds  either  build  covered  nests  or  occupy  holes  in  trees  or  rocks,  yet 
very  few  of  the  species  breeding  in  covered  nests  or  in  holes  lay  white 
eggs.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Weaver  Birds,  as  the  species  of  the  large 
genus  Hyphantornis^  are  remarkable  for  the  variability  of  color  of  even 
eggs  of  the  same  pair  of  birds.  In  the  Masked  Weaver  Bird  (/^.  velatus) 
**  they  are  of  some  shade  of  white,  cream  colour,  pink,  green,  or  blue; 
often  unspotted,  but  more  frequently  marked,  more  or  less  thickly,  with 
small  spots  and  dots  of  various  shades  of  red  and  brown ;  less  often  they 
are  blotched  and  clouded  heavily  with  large  masses  of  the  same  colours." 
The  nest  is  retort-shaped,  but  is  without  a  neck. 

Dr.  Stark's  *  Birds  of  South  Africa  *  is  a  well  arranged  *  manual,'  giving 
the  characters  of  all  the  higher  groups,  with  keys  to  the  genera  and 
species,  full  references  to  the  literature,  very  full  descriptions  of  the 
species,  including  variations  of  plumage  with  sex  and  age,  the  geograph- 
ical range,  and  short  life  histories.  The  cuts,  drawn  especially  for  the 
work  by  Mr.  H.  Gronvold,  mainly  illustrate  structural  features,  the 
head,  or  head,  wing  and  foot,  being  usually  figured  for  each  genus; 
and  several  of  the  remarkable  nests  of  Weaver  Birds  and  Sunbirds  are 
also  illustrated.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on  heavy  paper,  and 
is  in  every  way  as  attractive  as  the  text  is  satisfactory  and  authoritative. 
—  J.  A.   A. 
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George  B.  Sennett,  an  Active  Member  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists* Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  18,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  59  jears.  Mr.  Sennett  was  born  in  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.,Julj 
28,  1840,  and  for  manj  jears  had  been  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  oil- 
well  machinery  and  engines,  with  his  place  of  business  formerly  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  later  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Although  an  active  business 
man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  enthusiastic  ornithologist,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  able  to  devote  considerable  periods  to  field  work  and 
more  or  less  time  to  original  research  in  systematic  ornithology.  His 
special  field  of  investigation  was  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  region  of  Texas, 
and  his  collection  of  Texas  birds  and  birds*  nests  and  eggs  was  the  most 
extensive  and  most  carefully  selected  and  prepared  ever  brought  together. 
His  collection  also  includes  many  birds  from  northeastern  Mexico,  and 
a  fair  representation  of  the  birds  of  North  America  at  large.  For  many 
years  this  collection  has  been  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory  in  New  York,  where  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Museum, 
and  has  always  been  accessible  to  ornithologists  desiring  to  make  use 
of  it. 

His  ornithological  writings  relate  mainly  to  the  birds  of  Texas,  begin- 
ning with  his  '  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas,'  published  in  1878,  and  his  *  Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,'  published  in  1879.  In  1887  and  dur- 
ing several  following  years  his  contributions  to  ornithological  literature 
were  frequent  and  important,  his  work  being  marked  by  keen  insight, 
care  and  thoroughness.  Later  he  became  more  deeply  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness, but  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  birds,  and  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
an  early  retirement,  when  he  would  be  free  to  devote  his  time  to  ornitho- 
logical pursuits,  including  the  completion  of  a  long-projected  illustrated 
work  on  the  birds  of  Texas,  on  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  already 
spent  much  time  and  money.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  birds,  and  for  several  years  was  chairman  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Bird  Pro- 
tection Committee.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  President  of  theLinnsan 
Society  of  New  York,  to  whose  interests  he  was  ever  heartily  devoted. 
He  was  genial,  generous,  kind-hearted  and  conscientious,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  accordance  with  a  standing  order  of  the  Union  respecting  deceased 
Active  Members  (see  Auk,  XII,  p.  199),  a  special  memorial  of  his  life 
and  work  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union  and  published  later  in  'The  Auk.' 
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William  Edwin  Brooks,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  residence,  Mount  Forest,  Ontario,  on 
Januarjr  i8,  1899,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  was  the  son  of  W.  A.  Brooks, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tjne,  England,  and  was  born  in  1829.  His  father  was 
chief  engineer  on  the  Tyne  docks  and  harbor  works,  where  for  several 
years  young  Brooks  was  employed  as  his  father^s  assistant.  In  1856  he 
went  to  India  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  East  India  Railway,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  constructors  of  that  line.  In  1881  became  to  Canada,  and 
settled  at  Milton,  Ontario,  but  later  moved  to  Chilliwack,  British  Colum- 
bia, returning  again  to  Ontario  in  1891,  and  resided  during  his  later 
years  at  Mount  Forest. 

His  ornithological  work  related  almost  entirely  to  India  birds;  he 
was  an  active  co-worker  with  Mr.  Allan  Hume,  and  from  1873  to  1880 
published  many  papers  on  India  birds  in  *  Stray  Feathers,'  in  the  'Jour- 
nal *  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  in  *  The  Ibis.'  He  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  smaller  Warblers,  and  was  a  special  authority  on  the 
genus  PkylloscopuSy  of  which  he  discovered  several  new  species.  One  of  his 
latest  contributions  to  *The  Ibis'  related  to  this  group.  He  also  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  Raptores,  closely  studying  the  change  of 
plumage  in  the  smaller  Eagles,  which  he  kept  alive  for  this  purpose. 
His  large  collection  of  Indian  birds  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1886,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  1892.  His  son,  Allan  Brooks,  is  a  well-known 
Canadian  ornithologist. 

Francis  C  Browne,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  'Nuttall  Bulletin,* 
*The  Auk,'  and  to  *  Forest  and  Stream,'  died  at  his  home  in  F'ramingham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1900,  aged  70. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Browne  we  find  little  that  he  himself  would  think 
worth  recording  about  his  life;  few  of  those  things  which  deserve  to  be 
called  events.  He  was  a  modest,  shy,  reserved  man,  who  loved  nature 
and  the  observation  of  nature,  and  shunned  public  notice  as  if  it  were 
infection.  After  his  graduation  at  Harvard  Coilejije  (1851)  he  never 
attended  the  annual  class  meetings  and,  it  is  believed,  never  cared  to 
revisit  Cambridge.  He  never  sought  amusement  outside  of  his  own 
home,  excepting  only  his  annual  visit  to  Clark's  Island  in  Plymouth,  for 
duck-shooting  at  the  season  of  the  autumnal  migration.  Although  of 
most  amiable  and  kindly  temper  and  holding  liberal  views,  he  cared  little 
for  society  or  to  make  intimate  acquaintance  among  his  towns-people. 
He  seldom  went  to  Concord  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  was 
fitted  for  college,  and  where  he  had  many  attached  friends  and  relatives. 
His  chief  delight  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours  was  to  arrange 
and  catalogue  his  possessions  in  bird  skins,  shells  and  coins,  upon  which 
he  spent  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  money,  and  to  which  he  was 
constantly  adding,  by  purchase  or  exchange,  up  to  the  last  month  of 
his  life. 
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Mr.  Browne  was  a  born  naturalist,  and  his  mind  was  doubtless  stimu- 
lated in  his  bojhood  by  the  society  of  such  men  as  Henry  Thoreau, 
Channing,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (who  married  Mr.  Browne's  aunt), 
in  Concord,  and  also  by  association  with  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the 
discoverer  of  ether,  who  was  his  uncle. 

While  in  college,  he  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Natural 
History  Society,  and  its  Curator  of  Ornithology,  and  quickly  became 
distinguished  among  his  fellows  by  his  work  in  arranging  the  cabinets 
of  specimens  and  by  his  literary  communications  at  the  meetings  of  the 
society.  He  became,  moreover,  at  about  this  time  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  then  in  Mason  St., 
Boston.  To  their  collection  he  made  some  valuable  gifts  of  birds  shot 
by  himself.  He  was  also  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
this  society,  of  which  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  was  President.  Here  he 
came  to  know  such  men  as  Agassiz,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Gould,  Storer, 
Bryant,  Cabot,  and  others,  and  saw  many  of  the  distinguished  naturalists 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Browne  was  also  an  early  member  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological  Club  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union. 

In  1850  (his  junior  year),  his  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  study 
for  a  time  and  he  went  to  Labrador,  where  he  collected  many  birds 
among  others  a  fine  'Labrador'  or  'Black'  Gyrfalcon,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society.  This  bird,  little  known  at  that 
time,  was  the  first  of  the  species  to  be  placed  in  the  society's  collection. 
It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Browne  that  the  first  speci- 
men known  to  have  been  certainly  taken  in  Massachusetts  of  the  Glossy 
Ibis  was  given  to  this  society  in  1850.  His  neat  article  on  this  subject, 
published  in  'Tlie  Auk'  for  April,  1887,  p.  97,  tells  the  whole  story.  Mr. 
Browne  had  in  his  collection  a  unique  specimen,  a  little  Black  Rail,  so 
far  as  known  the  first  of  that  species  taken  in  New  England,  and  still 
rarely  found  there.  It  was  picked  up  dead  on  Clark's  Island,  Plymouth 
Harbor. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1851,  Mr.  B.  went  to  Florida  where  he  joined 
Prof.  Agassiz's  party  at  Key  West.  He  camped  in  the  Everglades  and 
upon  the  Miami  River,  and  secured  many,  at  that  time,  rare  and  valuable 
specimens. 

Mr.  Browne  was,  in  his  college  days,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
loved  a  dog  and  a  gun  and  a  solitary  tramp  in  the  woods  above  every- 
thing; and  this  love  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  With  the  instinct  of 
a  true  sportsman  and  naturalist  he  recognized  and  drew  to  him  all  those 
who  shared  his  tastes.  So  scrupulously  did  he  avoid  observation  that 
few  but  the  true  ornithologist  and  mammalogist,  or  the  expert  in  conchol- 
ogy,  were  aware  of  his  knowledge  in  these  departments,  and  they  knew 
him  chiefly  by  correspondence. 

Throughout  his  college  life  he  kept  a  diary  which  is  especially  rich  in 
recounting  his  experiences  as  a  hunter  and  collector.     He  gives  a  detailed 
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account  of  his  trips  to  Labrador  and  Florida,  and  this  journal  has  to-daj 
for  those  who  knew  him  and  remember  his  old  associates,  a  peculiar 
charm.     Soon  after  he  came  to  Framingham  his  journal  ceases. 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  study  some  profession,  but  his  eyesight 
failing  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  books  and  was  advised  to  take 
a  farm,  and  so  began  life  in  Framingham  in  1853,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
fortunate  and  happy.  He  was  a  devoted  son,  and  when  married  found 
his  chief  delight  in  the  attractions  of  a  pleasant,  retired  home  among 
meadows,  ponds,  and  woods.  He  married  early  a  charming  woman  who 
appreciated  his  character  and  made  his  house  attractive. 

We  know  that  when  Mr.  Browne  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  at  Brook  Farm  under  the  tutelage  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and  living 
in  his  family.  This  early  training  and  his  attachment  to  Henry  Thoreau 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  determining  his  tastes  and  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  His  character  was  marked  by  a  modest  self-appreciation,  a  dislike 
of  all  show  or  pretence,  a  love  of  honest  simplicity  in  living  and  thinking, 
and  of  all  that  is  true  and  pure.  He  was  always  humble,  charitable  to  the 
views  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  apt  to  question  the  value  of  his 
own  observations,  seldom  referring  to  his  contributions  to  science. 
Simple  and  refined,  he  was  always  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  without 
pretending  to  the  r6Ie  of  either.  He  had  no  coarse  streaks  about  him ; 
he  had  a  discriminating  taste  in  literature  and  loved  music.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  bird-life 
(migrations,  habits,  etc.)f  things  which  only  patient,  loving  attention 
and  study  could  enable  any  one  observer  to  discover.  He  took  pride  in 
keeping  abreast  of  modern  ideas  upon  ornithology  and  nomenclature, 
and  was  a  diligent  reader  of  ^The  Auk '  and  other  journals  of  his  favorite 
science. 

Mrs.  Browne  outlived  her  husband  but  a  few  days  leaving  one  child, 
a  daughter. — Z.  B.  Adams. 

John  A.  Dakin,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union,  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  21,  1900.  at  the  age  of  48  years.  Mr.  Dakin  was  born  at  Hillsdale, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  but  when  a  small  boy  moved  to  Tully, 
N.  Y.,  with  his  parents,  where  he  received  his  first  education  in  one  of  the 
district  schools.  He  early  manifested  his  love  for  birds,  and  later 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  Onondaga  County.  In 
1 882  he  went  to  Florida  and  hunted  through  the  Everglades  and  along 
the  Oklawaha  River,  collecting  specimens  and  studying  the  birds  of  that 
region.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the  heronries,  which  were  then 
innumerable  on  the  brushy  islands  and  shores  of  White  Lake.  After 
remaining  in  Florida  four  years  he  returned  North,  and  fixed  his  home 
in   Syracuse.     In   1893  he  took  up  the  study  of   Lepidoptera,  which  he 


pursued  with  equal  enthusiasm  with  that  of  birds,  and  when  he  died  had 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  North  American  Lepidoptera  in  this 
section.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  founder  of  the  Onondaga  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  contributed  to  it  many  valuable  papers  on  the  birds 
and  insects  of  Onondaga  County.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  bird  pro- 
tection, and  read  many  papers  on  this  subject  before  schools  and  other 
societies.  He  was  gifted  with  a  graceful  pen,  and  his  simplicity  of  style 
made  his  writings  peculiarly  attractive.  He  possessed  a  singularly 
attractive  personality,  which  endeared  him  to  all ;  and  his  honesty, 
modesty,  and  lofty  principles  won  for  him  universal  esteem.  —  A.  W. 
Perior. 

Foster  H.  Brackett,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  January  5, 
1900,  aged,  37  years.  He  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  but  his  parents 
removed  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  when  he  was  a  year  old,  where  he  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  a  business  college  in  Boston. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Blake 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Brackett  was  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  birds,  to  which  all  his 
leisure  time  was  devoted,  and  had  just  acquired  great  familiarity  with  the 
birds  of  New  England,  of  which  he  had  made  a  considerable  collection. 
His  ornithological  publications  consisted  of  a  few  notes  contributed  from 
time  to  time  to  *The  Auk.'  His  many  amiable  traits  of  character  had 
won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  A  widow,  a  son  and  two  daughters 
survive  him. 

On  January  4,  1900,  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  addresses  being 
by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  'On  the  History  of  the  Club,'  and  by  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Baily  on  'Ornithological  Photography.'  Starting  with  a  membership 
of  seven  in  1890,  with  the  idea  of  making  combined  observations  on  bird 
migration  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  the  Club  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  88.  Besides  the  establishment  of  regular  bimonthly  meetings,  the 
organization  has  issued  several  publications,  notably  the  'Birds  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,'  and  has  presented  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  with  an  excellent  local  collection  of  birds  and  nests.  It  is  now 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  to 
increase  the  general  interest  in  ornithology  in  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity,  which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  arousing.  Among  the  papers 
read  during  the  year  were  the  following:  'Probable  Breedirig  of  the 
Prothonotary  Warbler  in  Delaware,' by  \V.  Gordon  Smith;  'The  Heath 
Hen  in  Martha's  Vineyard,'  by  H.  L.  Coggins;  *  Glimpses  of  Bird  Life  in 
Mexico,'  by  S.  N.  Rhoads ;  '  Life  and  Habits  of  the  Clapper  Rail,*  by  L 
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N.  De  Haven  ;  '  Spring  Flight  of  Shore  Birds  at  Holly  Beach,  N.  J./  bj 
W.  L.  Baily ;  *  History  of  the  Little  Black  Hawk  in  Florida/  by  C.J.  Pen- 
nock.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  Charles  J. 
Rhoads;  Vice-President,  Chas.  J.  Pennock  ;  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Fowler; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  L.  Baily. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Illinois,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

**  Whereas^  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  birds,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  the  birds  have  a  direct  and  important  influence  on  horticul- 
tui;e;  and  that  their  presence  in  our  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  crops  from  insects  ;  therefore  be  it 

**  Resolved^  That  a  better  knowledge  of  the  birds,  of  their  effects  on 
horticulture,  their  habits,  the  conditions  governing  their  actions,  methods 
of  encouraging  their  presence  and  of  protecting  the  fruits  while  ripening 
from  their  attacks  ought  to  be  spread  among  the  people  of  our  State;  that 
this  Society,  therefore,  urges  the  consideration  of  this  question  on  our 
branch  societies,  our  Farmers  Institutes,  and  all  kindred  institutions; 
and  we  further  desire  that  the  study  of  the  birds  should  be  more  exten- 
sively introduced  into  our  schools  and  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and 
their  value  spread  among  our  young  people,  by  all  practicable  means,  and 
thereby  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  already  efficient  laws  now  in 
existence." 

During  the  past  three  months  some  important  results  in  bird  protec- 
tion have  been  accomplished  by  members  of  the  Union  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Protection  Committee.  Early  in  March  a  notice 
appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  giving  details  of  a  contract  between  cer- 
tain parties  in  Delaware  and  a  commission  house  in  New  York,  by  which 
the  former  were  to  procure  and  ship  to  the  latter  20,000  bird  skins  for 
millinery  purposes.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Stone,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Poole,  President  of  the  Delaware  Game  Protective  Association,  visited 
Governor  Tunnell  of  Delaware,  and  found  him  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  bird  protection.  He  proposed  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
issue  a  warning  about  shooting  insectivorous  birds.  As  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system  controls  all  the  railroads  in  Delaware,  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
contract  and  also  to  the  Delaware  statute  regarding  common  carriers 
transporting  birds  out  of  the  State.  A  reply  was  received  in  due  course 
of  mail  saying  :  "  The  attention  of  this  Company's  agents  in  Delaware 
has  been  called  to  the  law  to  which  you  refer  and  they  have  been  cau- 
tioned to  conform  strictly  thereto."  Mr.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Jr.,  General  Freight 
Agent,  issued  order  'G.  F\  A.  No.  22ii'  as  a  large  poster  *'  to  l)e  posted 
in  two  public  and  conspicuous  places  in  each  Freight  Station  :  Law 
Prohibiting  the  Killing  or  Destruction  of  Birds  in  the  State  of  Delaware." 
Then  follows  the  full  text  of  the  law,  followed  by  the  order:    "Agents 
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are  instructed  that  this  law  must  be  strictly  observed,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  decline  to  receive  any  such  birds  for  transportation."  Mr. 
Thayer  also  wrote :  "  We  have  requested  the  Adams  Express  Company 
to  issue  a  similar  notice  to  express  agents,  to  cover  service  by  express." 

This  agitation  has  aroused  the  whole  State,  and  farmers  are  posting 
their  land.  The  public  press  gave  valuable  aid,  and  it  is  probable  that 
every  person  in  Delaware  now  knows  the  reasons  for  bird  protection.  It 
is  hoped  that  another  Audubon  Society  may  result. 

The  Union  has  always  found  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board  very  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  bird  protection,  and  it  has  lately  issued 
the  following  order  to  the  district  officers  of  all  the  lighthouse  districts 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Northern  Lake,  and  Pacific  coasts:  "The  Board 
requests  you  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  all  light  stations  in  your  district 
cautioning  light  keepers  against  the  violation  of  the  game  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  may  be  stationed,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  a  spirit 
of  protection,  not  only  of  the  game  birds,  but  of  song  birds,  and  of  all 
bird  life." 

Our  member,  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  recognizing  the  frightful  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gulls  and  Terns  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  few  years  past, 
and  the  immediate  necessity  for  special  protection  for  the  small  remainder, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  a  selected  list  of  newspapers,  for 
funds  to  be  used  in  hiring  wardens  to  protect  the  birds  while  nesting. 
Already  quite  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  have  been  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  aggregating  $600.  Active  efforts  are  being  made  to  locate 
breeding  colonies  of  seabirds  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  fast  as 
any  are  found,  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  trustworthy  and  fearless  warden 
to  protect  them  during  the  breeding  season.  All  the  Massachusetts 
colonics  of  Terns  are  being  cared  for  as  usual  this  year  by  their  devoted 
guardian,  our  fellow  member  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mackay.  The  Tern  colony 
that  was  driven  from  Great  Gull  Island,  N.  Y.,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  a  fortification,  has  gone  to  Gard- 
iners  Island,  N.  Y.,  wl»ere  they  are  atforded  absolute  protection  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  F.  Aug.  Schermerhorn,  who  has 
the  shooting  rights  on  the  island.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  bird  protectors. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  protect  the  Terns  breeding 
in  southern  New  Jersey,  and  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board  has  issued 
special  order.s  to  the  light  keeper  at  the  Great  Duck  Island  Light  Station, 
Maine,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  colony  of  Herring  Gulls  that 
live  on  that  lighthouse  reservation.  Plume  hunters  and  milliners* 
agents,  having  nearly  exterminated  the  sea  birds  on  the  southern  and 
middle  Atlantic  coast,  have  attacked  our  northern  seaboard.  Maine 
ornithologists  complain  that  commercial  houses  in  New  York  and 
Boston  send  agents  along  the  Maine  coast  offering  to  purchase  all  the 
seabirds  that  can  be  killed.  In  one  case  a  dealer  furnished  guns  and 
ammunition  to  the  Qiioddy  Indians  to  help  on  the  dreadful  work.     In 
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this  connection  the  Protection  Committee  consider  it  the  urp^ent  dutv  of 
every  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  to  write  at  once 
to  his  representative  in  Congress  requesting  him  to  help  the  passage  of 
House  Bill  No.  6634,  introduced  bv  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lacey  of  Iowa,  which 
is  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Departnjent  of  Agriculture,  to  prohibit  the 
interstate  transportation  of  game  killed  in  violation  of  local  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  provides  *•  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  deliver  to  any  common  carrier,  or  for  any  common  carrier  to 
transport  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  Slate  or  Territory  .... 
the  dead  bodies  tn  parts  thereof  oi  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  where  such 
animals  or  birds  have  been  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territorv  in  which  the  same  were  killed."  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it 
will  do  much  to  stop  the  tralfic  in  bird  skins  for  commerci.'il  purposes; 
and  it  will  then  be  necessarv  to  have  uniform  bird  la\\s  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  Protection  Committee  therefore  re(|uest  that  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Union  in  the  several  States  take  up  the  matter  of  local  bird 
laws  and  consult  with  the  Committee  preparatory  lo  a  concerted  move- 
ment in  the  fall  and  winter  of  i9<x>-oi. 

The  New  York  Audubon  Society  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
in  January,  through  Assemblyman  Hallock,  amending  secti»»ns  33  and  39, 
Chapter  20  of  the  laws  of  k/x),  'Certain  Wild  Mirds  Protected.'  by  adding 
the  words:  •*  No  part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of  any  bird  protected 
by  this  section  shall  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for  sale."  There  is 
every  prospect  that  this  amendment  will  become  a  law. 

Commi'ision  houses  in  New  ^'ork  Citv,  in  their  endeavor  to  obtain 
bird  skins  for  millinery  purposes,  semi  out  many  circul.'trs  oiu-i  ing  vary- 
ing scales  of  prices  for  bird  skins.  Recently  a  posijil  card  was  sent  by 
one  of  these  firms  to  postmasters  along  the  (iulf  coast  soliciting  (iiulls. 
Terns,  (irebes.  Marii  Owls,  etc.  Our  member.  Dr.  T  S.  Palmer  of  Wash- 
ingtcui,  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  ot  the  Hon.  |as.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  at  once  sent  a  vt-ry  undent  letter  to 
Hon.  Chas.  ICinorv  Smith.  Postmaster  (iener.Ml.  cillin^  bis  altenlion  to 
this  direct  vif)lation  of  the  law.     His  resp<»ii^e  uas  (]uirk  ami  direct  : 

•'Caution  to  Postmasters  -  IVoiest  against  collection  of  plumed  birds 
through  Postmasters. 

"  l't>st  OlVice  Department,  Washington,  1).  C..  Fib.  1,  nytx*. 

" 'l^he  attention  of  postmasters  is  calletl  to  ;i  letter  reeei\ed  from  the 
Secretarv  of  .Vi^ricultnie,  wliiih  is  printed  herewith. 

•' Posiuiasiers  are  expre*»*»ly  enjoineii  ag.-jinst  beini;  parties  to  any 
trans.'ietion  th.'tt  violates  State  law. 

Cll.    i'!MoRv   .Smii  II. 

/*i>'i//ffir</rr-  (irrtt't  tt/.*' 

The  recent  acli\ilVMf  tlealers  in  biril  skins  f(»r  inillinerv  purpose  has 
thuo  happilv  done  much  to  arouse  public  "Ciil intent  in  behalf  r)f  the  birds, 
:in<i  h.'is  leil  In  rene\%ed  aiit!  snccessiul  a«-tiori  ai^aiiihl  their  nefarious 
business.  —  William  Di'tciikr. 
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OCCURRENCE    OF    LARUS    GLAUCESCENS   AND 
OTHER   AMERICAN    BIRDS   IN    HAWAII. 

BY    H.    \V.    HENSHAW. 

A  CERTAIN  interest  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of  birds  in 
regions  far  distant  from  their  customary  bounds  because  such 
occurrences  indicate  one  of  the  ways  in  which  species  are  distrib- 
uted. More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of 
foreign  species  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Island  from  continental  areas,  California,  the  nearest 
mainland,  being  some  two  thousand  miles  distant.  The  following 
desultory  notes,  therefore,  will  not  be  without  value. 

(}laucul's  Gull   (Lams  ^laucgsccns). 

This  (juH  is  becoming  an  irregular  though  a  rare  visitor  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  following  vessels  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo. 
I  learn  from  the  captains  of  several  vessels  sailing  between  the 
two  ports  that  the  numerous  (aiHs  that  frequently  attend  the 
course  of  outward  bound  vessels  usually  turn  about  when  off 
shore  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  Occasionally,  however,  one  or  two 
Glaucous  Gulls,  fur  some  reason  or  other,  fail  to  join  their  fellows 
on  their  homeward  course,  and  day  after  day  steadily  follow 
in  the  course  of  the  Island  bound  vessel.  Such  birds  frequently, 
perhaps  always,  roost  at  night  upon  the  yards. 
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Recently  two  Glaucous  Gulls  followed  one  of  the  U.  S.  trans- 
ports from  San  Francisco  clear  into  Hilo  harbor  where  they 
lingered  for  several  weeks  and  then  disappeared,  no  one  knows 
where.  This  particular  transport  happens  to  be  painted  white, 
which  fact  recalls  the  statement  of  an  old  mariner  that  Gulls  are 
much  more  likely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  white  vessel  than  of 
any  other,  the  simple  explanation  being  that  the  birds  are  not  so 
likely  to  lose  track  of  a  white  vessel. 

I  have  examined  two  Glaucous  Gulls,  shot  in  Hilo  harbor, 
during  my  five  years'  residence  in  Hilo  out  of  five  or  six  that 
have  been  reported  in  this  interval.  One  of  them  was  in  fine 
-condition  but  the  other  weak  and  much  emaciated. 

I  believe  that  none  of  these  wanderers  ever  attempt  to  return 
to  America  but  their  final  fate  is  unknown.  No  hint  of  the 
Olaucous  Gull  establishing  itself  upon  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
recorded,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  the  Islands  are  but  illy  adapted 
to  their  habits.  The  bird  islands  to  the  northwest,  Laysan  and 
others,  would  seem  to  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  this  bird,  and 
there  in  time  the  Glaucous  Gull  may  become  established. 

That  other  species  of  American  Gulls  occasionally  find  their 
way  to  the  Islands  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  especially  to  the  harbor 
of  Honolulu,  is  highly  probable,  and  only  the  paucity  of  observers 
has  prevented  their  detection  and  record. 


Brown  Gooney  {Diomedea  chinensis) . 

Every  outward  bound  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  is  met  when 
well  off  shore  from  San  Francisco  by  a  number  of  Brown  Goonies 
that  fall  into  the  vessel's  wake  and  attach  themselves  to  her  till 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Islands,  occasionally  till 
within  sight  of  port.  As  this  Albatross  was  found  by  Mr.  Roths- 
child's collector,  Mr.  Palmer,  breeding  abundantly  upon  Laysan 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  above  save  the  very  business- 
like way  the  birds  have  of  following  vessels  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  scraps  of  meat  thrown  overboard,  and  the  added  fact  that 
the  Goonies  also  roost  upon  the  vessels'  yards  at  night. 
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Red-breasted  Merganser  (Mergus  serrator), 

I 'am  not  aware  that  this  Duck  has  hitherto  been  recorded  from 
the  Islands  where  it  is  a  casual  and  possibly  a  rather  regular 
winter  visitor.  Nov.  8,  1899,  ®"^  ®^  these  Mergansers  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Otto  Rose  of  Hilo  near  the  town,  being  one  of  two  seen. 
Nov.  28,  I  shot  the  surviving  bird  a  mile  or  two  further  down  the 
coast  in  a  small  salt  water  pond.  It  was  fat  and  in  fine  order, 
and  had  in  its  throat  two  of  the  common  fresh  and  brackish 
water  fish. known  to  the  natives  as  Oopu. 

The  natives,  to  whom  I  showed  this  Duck,  seemed  in  nowise 
surprised,  claiming  to  have  seen  the  species  before  though  rarely. 
They  gave  it  the  name  Mohd,  but  as  this  name  is  applied  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Dole,  to  the  Shoveller  its  correct  application  is 
open  to  doubt.  Present  day  natives  know  extremely  little  of 
Hawaiian  birds  and  usually  are  either  unable  to  name  a  bird  at 
all  or  are  in  doubt. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  as  stated  of  the  Gulls,  particularly  all  the 
species  of  our  northwest  Ducks  will  be  noted  from  the  Islands, 
nothing  being  more  likely  than  that  a  few  stragglers  will  accom- 
pany the  flocks  of  Shovellers  and  Pin-tails  which  are  regular 
winter  visitors. 


Red  Phalarope  {Crymophilus fulicarius). 

Brother  Matthias  of  the  Catholic  Brotherhood  has  a  mounted 
specimen  of  this  bird  in  winter  dress  which  he  shot,  together 
with  several  others,  on  the  island  of  Mani  in  December,  1894. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  bird's  occur- 
rence upon  the  Islands.  Brother  Matthias  informs  me  that  the 
Phalaropes  frequent  some  small  inland  ponds  at  Kahalui  and  are 
of  not  uncommon  though  irregular  occurrence,  two  or  three  years 
often  elapsing  between  their  visits. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  Brother  Matthias  shot  two  Ameri- 
can Curlews  (not  the  Bristle-thighed)  which  I  judge  from  his 
description  to  be  probably   Numenius  hudsonicus.     These  speci- 
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mens  are  still  extant,  and  later  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  and  to 
identify  positively  the  species. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  shot  another  Red  Phalarope 
from  a  flock  of  Akekeke  {Arenaria  interpres)  on  the  Hawaiian 
coast  near  Hilo,  April  6.  The  bird  may  yet  be  found  to  be  an 
irregular  winter  visitor  to  Hawaii,  coming  down  with  the  flocks  of 
Plover  and  Turnstones.  That  it  should  associate  with  the  Turn- 
stone, and  with  them  feed  in  the  upland  cane  fields,  is  rather 
remarkable.  The  flock  from  which  my  specimen  was  shot  was 
on  its  way  from  upland  to  its  roosting  places  on  the  coast. 


Sanderling  {Calidris  araiarid) , 

This  species  is  recorded  from  Kanai  by  both  Stejneger  and 
Wilson.  It  appears  to  visit  the  Kau  and  Kona  coasts  of  Hawaii 
annually  in  small  numbers.  In  October,  1899,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  indi- 
viduals at  Kaalualu,  Kau,  and  Mr.  Sam  Kauani,  a  resident  who 
is  well  posted  on  the  shore  birds  of  the  locality,  assured  me  that 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  sometimes  was  seen  in 
small  flocks,  oftener  one  or  two  in  company  with  the  Akekeke 
(Arenaria  interpres) , 


Wilson's  Snipe  {Gallinago  delicatd) , 

Mr.  George  C.  Hewitt,  Manager  of  Naaleho  -Plantation,  Kau, 
informs  me  that  he  killed  a  '  Jack  Snipe '  near  Naaleho  some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  sportsman  and  is  very  sure  that  the 
bird  was  no  other  than  Gallinago  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 

I  feel  sure  that  Island  records  of  the  shore  birds  of  the  north- 
west will  multiply  as  time  goes  on.  The  immense  flocks  of  Plover 
and  Turnstone  that  each  year  wend  their  way  from  the  American 
coast  to  the  island  must  surely  prove  a  magnet  to  attract  other 
species  hither,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  individuals  that 
mingle  with  these  species  in  migration  and  unwittingly  accompany 
them  in  their  flight  till  all  unwittingly  they  find  themselves  on 
foreign  shores. 
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The  whole  subject  of  the  migration  of  the  Plover  and  other 
species  to  and  from  the  distant  mainland  is  of  exceeding  interest* 
Especially  interesting  would  be  any  book  bearing  upon  the  man- 
ner of  these  migrations  and  the  time  taken  in  the  flight. 

As  is  well  known,  both  the  Plover  {Charadrius  dominicus  fulvus) 
and  the  Akekeke  (Arenaria  interpres)  leave  the  Island  early  in 
May  in  immense  numbers  and  return  in  August.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Patton,  of  Hakelau,  Hawaii,  has  several  times  observed  parties 
of  Plover  making  the  land,  and  always  in  a  tired,  if  not  an 
exhausted,  condition.  Once  on  land  they  seem  to  desire  nothing 
but  a  chance  to  rest,  but  soon  recuperate  and  go  to  feeding. 

Capt.  Chas.  Watson  has  captained  ships  for  years  between  San 
Francisco  and  Hilo.  He  tells  me  that  only  twice  has  he  seen 
migrating  birds,  once  flocks  of  Ducks  flying  north  from  the 
Islands,  and  once  great  numbers  of  Plovers^  taking  the  same 
course.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  both  instances  this  vessel  was 
about  2000  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  Hawaii,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  the  birds  were  steering  a  straight  course  for  the  Aleu- 
tians. I  hope  to  learn  of  other  masters  of  vessels  who  can  furnish 
notes  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  do  I  hope  to  find  some  one 
who  has  seen  the  migrating  flocks  of  Plover  resting  upon  the  ocean. 
For  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  good  swimmers  as  are 
the  Plover  and  Turnstone  attempt  to  make  so  long  a  flight  with- 
out rest,  even  if  their  powers  of  wing  are  equal  to  a  task  of  such 
magnitude,  which  may  be  doubted. 

In  the  above  connection  a  note  by  Mr.  Rothschild's  collector, 
Mr.  Palmer,  is  of  great  significance.  He  says  (Avifauna  of  Lay- 
san,  Pt.  I,  p.  14),  "A  Kolea  . . . .  flew  also  round  the  ship  and 
considerably  astonished  me  by  settling  on  the  water  several  times 
to  rest."  This  was  in  August  and  the  bird  most  probably  had 
just  made  the  downward  trip  from  Alaska.  If  Plover  and  Turn- 
stone rest  freely  upon  the  oft  times  calm  Pacific,  their  passage 
over  such  long  distances  is  more  readily  comprehended.  That 
the  Ducks  can  and  do  rest  upon  the  ocean  when  tired,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.     Even  so,  however,  it  is  a  mystery  that  birds  should 


'  The  term   I'lover  upon  the  Islands  usually  includes  both  the  Plover  proper 
and  the  Akekeke,  few  discriminating  between  the  two  birds. 
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venture  so  far  for  a  few  months'  sojourn  upon  the  sunny  Pacific 
Isles.  However  favorable  the  conditions,  the  trip  must  be  full  of 
hardship  and  danger,  especially  to  the  old,  the  young,  and  the 
sick,  and  doubtless  thousands  occasionally  perish  on  the  way, 
particularly  in  stormy  weather.  Why  leave  the  safe  mainland  for 
islands  twenty-five  hundred  miles  away  ?  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  by  no  means  all  the  Kolea  and  Ake- 
keke  and  Ulili  {Totanus  incanus)  leave  the  Islands  in  spring. 
Thousands  of  the  two  former  species  remain  all  summer  in  the 
uplands  and  the  Ulili  is  by  no  means  uncommon  along  shore. 
I  have  examined  numbers  of  such  loiterers  and  find  them,  with- 
out exception,  to  be  young  birds,  apparently  birds  of  the  year 
probably  too  immature  to  feel  the  mating  impulse. 

Adult  birds  on  the  contrary,  shot  in  April,  which  already  have 
assumed  the  nearly  complete  nuptial  dress,  reveal  clearly  upon 
dissection  the  effect  of  the  all  controlling  passion,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  some  cases  they  are  not  already  paired  before  leaving 
the  Island.  Some  wounded  adult  birds  must  preforce  remain 
behind  while  their  fellows,  in  obedience  to  the  homing  instinct 
—  the  strongest  impulse  that  stirs  the  avian  breast  —  seek  the 
Alaskan  tundras.  Why  do  not  such  island  prisoners  breed? 
Food  would  seem  to  be  abundant  here  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
and  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  flanks  of  the  lofty 
Hawaiian  mountains  offer  any  temperature  from  that  of  perpetual 
summer  to  everlasting  winter. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  GOLDEN-EYED    DUCK  OR   WHISTLER 
{CLANG UL A    CLANG UL A   AMERICANA), 

BY  WILLIAM  BREWSTER. 

Plates  Viand  VII 

In  1897  I  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  May  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  June  at  Lake  Umbagog,  living  in  a  house-boat  and 
devoting  my  time  to  studying  and  photographing  birds  and  nests. 
Besides  a  cook  and  a  man  to  manage  the  boat,  I  had  with  me  two 
assistants,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gilbert,  who  helped  me  in  various  ways,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Watrous,  a  keen  and  persistent  nest-hunter,  to 
whose  tireless  efforts  I  was  indebted  for  the  subjects  of  some  of 
my  best  notes  and  pictures.  Our  floating  house  proved  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  trip,  having,  in  addition  to 
comfortable  living  and  sleeping  accommodations,  a  small  but 
well  arranged  dark  room  in  which  the  negatives  were  developed. 
By  sculling  when  the  weather  was  calm,  with  the  aid  of  a  sail 
when  there  was  a  favoring  breeze,  we  were  able  to  change  our 
ground  whenever  we  wished  to  do  so,  although  we  often  found  it 
profitable  to  spend  several  days,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  a 
week,  in  one  place,  moored  to  the  shore  at  the  head  of  some 
sheltered  cove,  where  the  songs  of  shy  forest  birds  rose  on  every 
side,  and  the  delicious  scent  of  the  balsams  stole  in  through  the 
open  cabin  windows,  or  riding  at  anchor  sufficiently  far  out  in  the 
lake  to  escape  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Our  daily  excur- 
sions were  made  chiefly  by  water  in  canoes,  and  extended  not 
only  to  every  part  of  the  lake,  but  for  considerable  distances  up 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful 
experience,  full  of  interest,  and  not  wanting  in  novelty,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  region  was  one  with  which  I  had  long  been 
familiar. 

During  this  season  I  learned  much  that  was  new  to  me  con- 
cerning the  breeding  habits  of  the  Golden-eyed  Duck  or  Whistler. 
This  species  still  nests  abundantly  at  Umbagog,  especially  about 
the  outlet  and  throughout  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Lower  Megallo- 
way  River,  where  the  forests  were  killed  half  a  century  ago  by 
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the  back  water  from  the  dam  at  Errol.  Many  of  the  trees  have 
fallen  or  been  cut  away  by  the  lumbermen  within  recent  years, 
but  enough  remain  to  furnish  nesting  places  for  numerous  Tree 
Swallows,  Bronzed  Crackles,  Woodpeckers,  and  Whistlers,  besides 
a  few  Wood  Ducks,  Hooded  Mergansers,  and  an  occasional  pair 
of  Goosanders. 

All  the  Whistlers'  nests  which  I  have  examined  have  been 
placed  over  water  at  heights  varying  from  six  or  eight  to  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  and  in  cavities  in  the  trunks  of  large  hard  wood  trees 
such  as  elms,  maples,  and  yellow  or  canoe  birches.  As  the  supply 
of  such  cavities  is  limited,  even  where  dead  or  decaying  trees 
abound,  and  as  the  birds  have  no  means  of  enlarging  or  other- 
wise improving  them  they  are  not  fastidious  in  their  choice,  but 
readily  make  use  of  any  opening  which  can  be  made  to  serve  their 
purpose.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hollow  trunk,  six,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  feet  below 
the  hole  at  which  .the  bird  enters,  at  others  on  a  level  with  and 
scarce  a  foot  back  from  the  entrance,  which  is  usually  rounded, 
and  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  occasionally  is  so 
small  and  irregular  that  the  Whistler  must  have  difficulty  in  forc- 
ing its  bulky  body  through.  I  remember  one  nest  to  which  the 
only  access  was  by  means  of  a  vertical  slit  so  narrow  and  jagged 
that  it  would  barely  admit  my  flattened  hand. 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  rotten  wood  or  whatever  other  debris 
there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  When  the  set  is  com- 
plete (never  before,  so  far  as  I  have  observed)  the  bird  places 
under,  around,  and  even  over  the  eggs,  down  plucked  from  her 
breast.  The  quantity  of  down  varies  greatly  in  different  nests. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  a  very  little  about  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cavity  ;  often  the  eggs  are  warmly  banked  and  completely 
covered  with  down,  while  there  is  usually  more  or  less  clinging  to 
the  edges  of  the  entrance  hole. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  completed  set  varies  j^reatly.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  but  five  or  six,  oftencr  from  eight  to  ten,  not 
infrequently  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen,  while  I  once  found 
nineteen,  all  of  which  almost  certainly  belonged  to  one  bird.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  for  two  females  to  lay  in  the 
same  nest,  and  several  of  the  rounded,  pure  white,  thick-shelled 
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eggs  of  the  Hooded  Merganser  are  sometimes  included  in  a  set 
of  the  green,  thin-shelled  eggs  of  the  Whistler.  The  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  nesting  cavity,  be  it  large  or  small,  is  usually  covered 
with  eggs,  and  they  are  often  piled  in  two  layers  or  set  on  end, 
and  packed  so  closely  that  it  is  as  difRcult  to  remove  the  first 
as  to  take  a  book  from  a  tightly  filled  shelf. 

I  used  to  suppose  that  in  the  cases  of  composite  sets  the  labor 
of  hatching  the  eggs  and  rearing  the  young  was  performed,  how- 
ever unwittingly  or  unwillingly,  solely  by  the  original  owner  of  the 
nest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Ducks  which  laid  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  a  different  species,  were 
simply  parasitic,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  Cuckoo  and 
certain  of  the  Cowbirds,  but  in  1897  I  obtained  evidence  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Whistlers  are  concerned.  Most  of  this  evidence,  as  well  as  certain 
other  observations  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Whistler,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  notes,  which  I  give  nearly  as  I  find  them 
in  my  journal. 

May  30.  We  sailed  the  house-boat  up  the  Lake  to-day  and  an- 
chored near  the  edge  of  the  flooded  forest  at  the  outlet  where  we 
intend  spending  a  week  or  more.  Soon  after  reaching  this  place 
we  saw  four  female  Whistlers  flying  together  in  a  peculiar  manner 
over  the  trees,  now  rising  high  in  air,  next  descending  and  dashing 
among  the  trunks  and  branches,  vibrating  their  wings  rapidly  and 
continuously  as  in  ordinary  flight,  but  describing  circles  about  a 
remarkably  tall  stub  with  a  shattered  top.  Around  this  they 
would  pass  a  dozen  times  or  more,  gradually  drawing  nearer  until 
one  bird  leaving  the  rest  and  pitching  first  downward,  then  sharply 
upward,  would  fly  directly  toward  the  stub  and  try  to  alight  on 
its  jagged  top.  The  attempt  usually  failed,  when  the  bird,  continu- 
ing its  flight,  would  disappear  among  the  trees,  presently  returning 
to  begin  circling  again  ;  but  twice  it  gained  a  foothold  and  re- 
mained perched  for  several  seconds,  although  it  had  to  keep  its 
wings  in  constant  motion  to  maintain  its  balance.  Sometimes  its 
flight  was  directed  to  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  tree  where  there 
was  a  round,  neat-looking  hole,  no  doubt  the  entrance  to  a  nest, 
for  we  afterward  saw  two  Whistlers  emerge  from  it  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    We  thought  that  all  four  birds  tried  in  turn  either  to 
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alight  on  the  stub  or  to  enter  the  hole,  but  as  we  could  not  distin- 
guish between  them,  and  as  no  two  made  the  attempt  at  the  same 
time,  this  impression  could  not  be  verified.  They  were  silent  for 
the  most  part,  but  occasionally  one  of  them  would  utter  a  sound 
not  unlike  the  quack  of  a  Black  Duck  but  shorter  and  flatter  and 
repeated  very  rapidly  six  or  eight  times. 

May  31.  In  a  short,  hollow  maple  trunk  where  a  Whistler 
nested  last  year  we  found  this  morning  a  set  of  eleven  eggs,  none 
of  which  were  covered  with  down  although  they  were  evidently 
near  hatching.  This  nest  is  within  thirty  yards  of  the  tall  stub 
about  which  the  four  Whistlers  were  circling  yesterday.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  top  about  twelve  feet  above  the  water. 

June  2.  We  found  a  Whistler's  nest  to-day  by  watching  the 
female.  She  first  alighted  on  the  water  near  the  tree  and  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  swam  or  drifted  idly  about  preening  her 
feathers.  Then  she  flew  out  over  a  space  of  open  water  and  turned 
back  toward  the  tree,  describing  a  great  loop  and  rising  gradually 
until  she  had  attained  an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  when  she 
made  directly  for  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  which  was  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  water.  On  nearing  it  she  pitched  up  sharply  for 
the  remaining  ten  feet,  keeping  her  wings  in  rapid  motion  up  to 
the  last  moment,  but  checking  her  speed  very  considerably  before 
she  reached  the  hole.  Some  intervening  branches  prevented  us 
from  seeing  just  how  she  entered  it.  Approaching  the  tree  quietly 
I  took  a  position  which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  hole  when 
my  companion  struck  the  base  of  the  trunk  lightly  with  his  paddle. 
The  blow  was  immediately  followed  by  a  scratching  sound,  and 
the  next  instant  the  Whistler  shot  out  over  our  heads.  Although 
I  was  watching  the  hole  intently  I  did  not  see  her  leave  it.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  to  burst  forth  at  nearly  full  speed  and  I  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  she  began  her  flight  within  the  trunk.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  so  heavy  and  clumsy  a  bird  could  emerge 
from  such  a  place  so  adroitly  and  get  under  headway  so  quickly. 
Not  that  this  particular  hole  was  exceptionally  small.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  of  rather  generous  size.  Its  shape  and  position 
are  illustrated  by  a  photograph  which  I  took  of  the  tree. 

June  7.     Yesterday  at  3  p.  m.  Watrous  examined  the  Whistler's 
nest  found  May  31.     Several  of  the  eggs  were  chipped.     This 
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evening,  just  before  sunset,  he  found  all  but  two  hatched  and  the 
nest  filled  with  the  pretty  ducklings.  The  old  bird  was  sitting  on 
both  occasions.  To-night  she  returned  and  reentered  the  hole 
before  Watrous  had  paddled  one  hundred  yards  from  the  tree. 

June  8.  I  visited  the  Whistler's  nest  shortly  before  daybreak 
this  morning,  approaching  it  with  great  caution.  The  old  bird 
was  absent  and  at  first  I  feared  that  she  had  removed  her  young 
during  the  night,  but  on  looking  into  the  hole  I  was  delighted  to 
find  them  still  there,  huddled  closely  together  in  a  circle,  and 
shivering  a  little,  for  the  air  was  keen.  There  were,  however, 
only  six  of  them  with  the  two  eggs  still  unhatched.  What  can 
have  become  of  the  remaining  three  eggs  or  young  ?  Watrous 
tells  me  that  he  did  not  count  the  eggs  on  the  6th,  nor  the  young 
last  evening,  but  he  is  very  certain  that  none  of  the  eggs  were 
missing  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the  nest  seemed  to  be  full  of 
them,  and  the  absence  of  as  many  as  three  would  have  left  a  gap 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice.  He  is  less  sure  that 
there  were  more  than  six  young  and  two  eggs  last  night. 

Feeling  confident  that  the  young  would  leave  the  nest  some- 
time during  the  day,  I  determined  to  see,  if  possible,  how  they 
would  accomplish  it.  Accordingly  after  examining  the  nest,  I 
concealed  my  boat  about  thirty  yards  from  the  tree  and  stretching 
myself  at  full  length  on  the  bottom,  with  my  head  raised  just 
enough  to  enable  me  to  look  over  the  gunwale,  remained  there 
for  nearly  two  hours.  Nothing  of  interest  happened  until  5.10, 
when  a  female  Whistler  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Megallo- 
way  and  without  any  preliminary  circling  dropped  into  the  water 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  nest  tree.  After  floating  motionless  for 
about  two  minutes  with  head  and  neck  erect,  evidently  watching 
and  listening  intently,  she  flew  directly  to  the  hole  and  alighting 
on  its  edge,  perched  there  for  an  instant,  flapping  her  wings  a 
little  to  maintain  her  balance.  She  then  popped  in,  throwing  up 
her  spread  tail  just  as  her  body  disappeared,  much  as  a  Duck 
does  when  diving.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  her  during  the  next 
hour,  but  soon  after  she  entered  the  nest  two  other  female  Whist- 
lers flew  over  and  around  me  several  times  and  one  of  them  finally 
alighted  on  the  water  and  swam  to  the  base  of  the  stub,  looking 
up  at  the  hole  intently  as  if  she,  too,  had  some  interest  in  it.     On 
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several  occasions  within  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen  three  or 
four  Whistlers  hanging  about  this  nest.  These  facts  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  they  have  been  taking  turns  at  incubating  the  eggs 
and  that  one  of  them  may  have  taken  away  the  three  missing 
young. 

At  6.15  I  returned  to  the  house-boat  for  breakfast  and  Gilbert 
took  my  place.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  shout  if  the 
Whistler  began  taking  out  her  young  while  I  was  away.  I  heard 
his  signal  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  back  and  when  I  rejoined 
him  found  that  I  was  too  late.  This  is  his  account  of  what 
happened  during  my  absence : — 

**  At  6.45  the  old  Duck  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest, 
where  she  sat  for  five  minutes  moving  her  head  continually  and 
looking  about  in  eveVy  direction  included  within  her  field  of 
vision ;  then  she  sank  back  out  of  sight,  reappearing  at  the  end 
of  a  minute  and  looking  about  as  before  for  another  five  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  period  of  observation  she  flew  down 
to  the  water  and  swam  round  the  stub  three  times,  clucking  and 
calling.  On  completing  the  third  round  she  stopped  directly 
under  the  hole  and  gave  a  single  loud  cluck  or  call,  when  the 
ducklings  began  scrambling  up  to  the  entrance  and  dropping 
down  to  the  water  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  fall  on  top  of 
one  another.  They  literally  poured  out  of  the  nest  much  as 
shot  would  fall  from  one's  hand.  One  or  two  hesitated  or 
paused  for  an  instant  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  hole  but  the 
greater  number  toppled  out  over  the  edge  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  All  used  their  tiny  wings  freely,  beating  them  con- 
tinuously as  they  descended.  They  did  not  seem  to  strike  the 
water  with  much  force. 

**  While  this  was  going  on  the  old  Duck  sat  motionless  on  the 
water  looking  up  at  the  nest.  When  the  last  duckling  dropped 
at  her  side  she  at  once  swam  off  at  the  head  of  the  brood,  quickly 
disappearing  in  a  flooded  thicket  a  few  rods  away.'' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  writers  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  of  tree-nesting  Ducks  leave  the 
nest.  Dresser  aftirms  (Birds  of  Europe,  VI,  p.  Coo)  that  the 
young  of  the  European  Golden-eye  "  are  carried  by  the  female  in 
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her  beak  down  to  the  ground  or  to  the  water,  one  after  another 
being  taken  down  until  the  whole  brood  is  taken  in  safety  from 
the  elevated  nesting  place;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
peasants  [of  Lapland  and  Finland]  that  this  always  takes  place 
in  the  dead  of  the  night." 

Wilson  was  told  by  a  person  who  lived  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  a  tree  in  which  a  pair  of  Wood  Ducks  had  nested  for 
four  successive  years  that  "  he  had  seen  the  female,  the  spring 
preceding,  carry  down  thirteen  young,  one  by  one,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  She  caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the  wing  or  back 
of  the  neck,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  tree^ 
whence  she  afterward  led  them  to  the  water.*' 

Audubon,  in  his  justly  celebrated  account  of  the  Wood  Duck  — 
one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  bird  biographies  that  has 
ever  been  written  —  says  :  "  If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately 
over  the  water,  the  young,  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  scramble 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with  their  little  wings 
and  their  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favorite  element ;  but 
whenever  their  birthplace  is  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  mother 
carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  however, 
when  the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  from  a  bayou  or 
other  piece  of  water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the 
young  to  fall  on  the  grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree^ 
and  afterwards  led  them  directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next 
pool  or  creek.*'      ( Birds  of  America,  1843,  ^^l-  ^I'  P-  273.) 

Mr.  Fred  Mather  has  contributed  the  following  account  of 
how  young  Wood  Ducks,  bred  in  captivity,  leave  the  nest :  *'  Some 
writers  claim  that  the  mother  takes  them  in  her  bill  and  others 
say  that  she  carries  them  on  her  back.  I  had  a  string  of  pens 
back  of  my  house ;  a  pair  in  each,  for  they  are  better  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  usually  I  found  the  mother  and  her  brood  on  the  water 
in  the  morning ;  but  on  two  occasions  I  saw  them  leave  the  nest. 
The  mother  went  first  to  the  pool  and  called ;  she  had  brooded 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  they  were  strong.  Then 
one  after  another  the  little  things  climbed  out  of  the  box  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  water. 

"  They  had  to  climb  4  to  6  in.  of  plain  board,  but  they  did  it. 
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I  hRve  seen  them  climb  a  lo  in.  base  board  and  go  through  i  in. 
poultry  netting  when  alarmed.  They  weigh  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning, and  they  have  ciaws  as  sharp  as  cambric  needles.  They 
have  pricked  my  hands  until  they  bled  when  pinioning  them  at 
eight  weeks  old.  I  can  easily  believe  that  they  can  climb  up  a 
hollow  tree  and  drop  20  ft.  into  the  grass  without  injury.  What 
need  of  such  sharp  claws  and  climbing  ability  if  not  for  leaving 
the  nest?"     (Forest    and  Stream,  Vol.  LIl,  March  18,  1899,  p. 

Audubon's  assertion  that  the  female  Wood  Duck  occasionally 
carries  her  young  in  her  bill  is  so  brief  and  guarded  in  comparison 
with  the  remainder  of  the  vividly  written  paragraph  in  which  it 
occurs  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  not  have  rested  on  his  personal 
experience,  while  Wilson's  account  was  confessedly,  and  Dresser's 
quite  evidently,  taken  at  second  hand  and  on  the  evidence  of 
obscure  and  untrained  observers.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
of  course,  that  tree-nesting  Ducks  occasionally  take  their  broods 
to  the  water  in  the  manner  described  by  these  and  other  writers, 
but  if  this  be  so  the  fact  remains  to  be  definitely  established. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  Whistler's  nest  this  morning  I 
removed  one  of  the  young  and  took  it  with  me  to  the  house-boat, 
intending  to  return  it  after  breakfast.  The  sudden  departure  of 
the  mother  with  the  remainder  of  her  brood  frustrated  this  plan 
and  I  kept  the  pretty  little  creature  for  two  days,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  try  a  few  experiments  with  a  wild  Duck  which  had 
never  seen  water.  I  first  put  it  on  the  deck  where  it  ran  about 
freely,  standing  and  moving  in  a  nearly  erect  position,  lying  prone 
with  half  extended  wings  when  tired.  It  frequently  called  pttp- 
pftp-peeppeefi'Peep-peep  in  shrill,  piping  tones,  much  like  a  young 
Turkey.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  either  shy  or  apprehensive,  but, 
like  many  young  birds,  it  was  exceedingly  stubborn  and  wilful, 
giving  me  the  greatest  trouble  to  photograph  it,  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  remain  where  I  posed  it,  although  it  would  settle  quietly 
enough  almost  anywhere  else.  1  next  put  a  shallow  pan  filled 
with  water  near  it.  It  ran  back  and  forth  through  the  pan  many 
times  without  taking  the  least  apparent  notice  of  the  water. 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  placed  suddenly  but  gently  in  a  tub 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water.     For  at  least  a  minute  it  remained 
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floating  in  one  spot,  looking  about  with  evident  bewilderment,  but 
seemingly  without  fear.  Its  feet  and  legs  hung  loosely  down  and 
were  occasionally  twitched  slightly.  Presently  it  began  using 
them  as  paddles,  slowly  and  hesitatingly  at  first,  afterwards  more 
confidently,  although  more  than  an  hour  passed  before  it  learned 
to  swim  at  all  fast  or  vigorously. 

When  it  had  mastered  this  accomplishment  it  tried  climbing 
over  the  edges  of  the  tub.  We  then  removed  about  half  the 
water,  but  the  little  bird  went  up  the  sides  almost  as  nimbly  as  a 
mouse,  clinging  with  its  tiny  claws  to  the  soft  wet  wood.  By  noon 
it  had  learned  to  leap  ten  or  twelve  inches  straight  upward  either 
from  the  water  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  box.  The  muscular 
power  and  vigor  of  its  stout  legs  were  indeed  remarkable,  and  it 
seemed  to  get  as  firm  resistance  for  an  upward  leap  from  the 
water  as  from  the  surface  of  a  board.  One  of  the  first  things  it 
did  on  being  placed  in  the  tub  was  to  begin  picking  up  various 
small  objects  such  as  bits  of  bark  or  weed  which  were  floating  in 
the  water.  It  apparently  swallowed  some  of  these  fragments,  but 
we  were  unable  to  find  any  food  which  it  seemed  to  relish,  although 
it  was  quite  willing  to  try  everything  we  offered  it.  It  ate  a  very 
little  egg  yolk,  and  some  wriggling  fragments  of  earth  worms  ex- 
cited it  greatly  at  first,  but  after  getting  them  well  down  its  throat 
it  ejected  them  with  evident  disgust.  While  engaged  with  them 
it  dropped  a  piece  which  began  sinking  slowly.  It  at  once  thrust 
its  head  beneath  the  water  and  tried  to  catch  the  descending  mor- 
sel. This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  diving  that  we  saw  it 
make.  It  drank  often  and  copiously  and  bathed  freely,  after- 
wards preening  and  drying  its  downy  plumage  with  great  patience 
and  thoroughness,  using  its  bill  like  an  old  bird. 

The  following  morning  our  little  Whistler  was  alive  but  feeble 
and  depressed.  As  it  would  eat  nothing  that  we  had  to  offer, 
we  took  it  to  the  flooded  forest  and  putting  it  on  a  piece  of  float- 
ing driftwood  near  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  it  had  been 
hatched,  backed  the  boat  off  a  few  yards  and  left  it  at  freedom. 
It  stood  erect  and  motionless  for  a  minute  or  two  looking  about ; 
then  entering  the  water  began  swimming,  at  first  slowly  and  in 
evident  bewilderment.  But  very  soon  it  gained  confidence  and 
struck  out  more  boldly  until  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  it  was 
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darting  hither  and  thither,  skimming  the  surface  as  lightly  as  a 
fluff  of  thistle  down  and  in  courses  as  erratic  as  those  of  the 
lucky  bugs  whose  gambols  it  disturbed.  Now  it  sipped  the  water 
eagerly,  next  picked  at  a  floating  leaf  or  darted  after  some  small 
aquatic  insect.  Every  now  and  then  it  would  raise  the  forward 
part  of  its  body  and  flap  its  tiny  wings  in  the  manner  of  an  old 
Duck.  The  floating  sticks  and  rafts  of  dirt  that  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  surface  did  not  embarrass  its  progress  in  the  least,  for 
it  crossed  them  either  by  running  or  by  a  succession  of  short, 
quick  leaps  as  nimble  as  those  of  a  small  frog.  Poor  little  waif  ! 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  it  start  off  thus  alone  and  unprotected  on 
its  perilous  journey  of  life,  rejoicing  evidently  in  its  freedom  and 
the  novelty  of  its  surroundings,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
gers which  lay  before  it.  I  could  only  hope  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  female  Whistlers  which  we  started  from  the  water  near  the 
nest  tree  would  adopt  and  care  for  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  one 
of  them  fly  back  to  the  spot  after  we  had  departed. 


ECOLOGY    OF    THE   MARYLAND    YELLOW-THROAT, 

AND   ITS    RELATIVES. 


BY   WILLIAM    PALMER. 


For  many  years  I  have  known  that  two  distinct  forms  of  this 
common  species  {Geothlypis  trichas)  occurred  in  Virginia;  a  small 
summer  resident  and  a  larger,  better  colored  transient.  Within  a 
few  years  past  I  have  found  a  third,  a  large,  rich  colored  summer 
resident  of  the  cypress  and  cane  swamps  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State.  A  study  of  considerable  material  and  experience 
has  led  me  to  results  which  may  throw  more  light  on  the  distri- 
bution and  evolution  of  the  genus. 

The  genus  Geothlypis  has  no  characters  peculiar  to  itself ;  it  is 
differentiated  from  its  near  relatives  by  a  combination  of  charac- 
ters each  of  slight  imfK)rtance.     It  contains  about  28  forms,  dis- 
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tributed  over  most  of  North  and  Central  America  and  part  of 
South  America,  from  sea  level  to  about  6000  feet,  and  exhibits 
considerable  diversity  in  extent  and  intensity  of  color  areas,  espe- 
cially in  the  males.  These  color  values,  together  with  slight 
structural  characters,  permit  of  the  forms  being  arranged  in  nine 
natural  geographical  and  evolutional  groups.  Without  violence, 
the  genera  Microligea  (Santo  Domingo)  and  Teretristis  (Cuba) 
may  both  be  included  in  Geothlypis,  The  former,  G,  palustris^  is 
a  tropical  G,  agilis^  and  the  latter,  G,  fomsi  and  femandina,  are 
ancestral  representatives  of  Geothlypis^  and  but  slightly  specialized. 


Natural  groups  of  Geothlypis  as  shown  prvuipally  in  the  Males. 

1.  No  black,  grayish  above,  yel-  j  fornst\  Cuba. 

low  beneath.  (  fernandince^  Cuba. 

2.  Head,  neck  and  breast  slaty,  f 

short   wings,    long   tail,    9  \  palustris,  Santo  Domingo, 
slightly  slaty.  (^ 

3.  Head,  neck  and  breast  slaty  f      y,-, ,,  British  America. 

MTitii  slight  black  areas,  long  I  ^^j^.^.  ^^^^^^.^  ^  g 

wings,  short  tail,  ?  nearljr^  fhiladelpkia.  Eastern  U.  S. 
similar.  (^ 

brachidactyla^  Northeastern  U.  S. 
trichas^  Eastern  U.  S. 
roscoe.  Southeastern  U.  S. 
occidentalis.  Western  U.  S. 
^  melanops.  Northeastern  Mexico, 
less  def-  {  rostrata^  New  Providence  Id.,  Bahamas. 
inite,in-<  tanneri,  Abaco  Id.,  Bahamas, 
sular.       x^coryiy  Eleuthera  Id.,  Bahamas. 

5.  Yellow  and  black  head  bands,  (beldingi^  Lower  California. 

rich  coloration,   ?   without  J  y/(ivor*/<7/a,  Southern  Mexico, 
black.  \^Jlaviceps^  Southeastern  Mexico. 

' cuculiata^y  Southern  Mexico. 

6.  Black  face    band,  broad  and     ."f/^c/o^n  *,  Southern  Mexico. 

short,  very  rich  coloration, -<  bairdt\  Western  Central  America. 


Pale  slaty,  and 
black  face  bands,  "^ 
absent  in  $. 


a.  strongly 
marked, 
c  o  n  t  i- 
nental. 


9  without  black. 
7.    Facial  black   short  and   nar- 


cheriquensis^  Northern  Colombia. 
^semiflava^  Colombia. 
cequinoctialis^  Northern  S.  America. 


row,  slaty  crown  patch,  rich<  auricular is^  Peru. 


coloration,  J  without  black. 


^velatat  Brazil. 


*  Subgenus  Oporornis. 


Slight  slaty  crown  patch. 
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Ljuly 


8.  Slight     facial    black,    short 

wing8,   long   tail,  pale   col- 
oration, grayish  dorsum  9 
without    black.     Subgenus 
Ckamettklypis, 

9.  Short  and  broad  facial  black,  r 

slight    slat^^    crown    band, 
sexes  nearl^^  similar. 


'  raipAiy  Northeastern  Mexico. 

Poltocepkalat  Mexico. 

palpebralisy  Mexico. 

caninucha^  Guatemala. 
^  icterotist  Costa  Rica. 


formosa  •,  Southeastern  U.  S. 


In  groups  4,  5,  6  and  7  there  is  a  sequence  of  structure  and 
color  values,  largely  geographical  and  not  present  in  the  other 
groups.  Seemingly,  group  8  continues  the  sequence  from  group 
7.  The  intense,  rich  coloration  of  group  6  evidences  the  values  of 
a  moist  tropical  habitat.  The  short  boreal  summer  residence  of 
group  3  has  hardly  effected  their  color  values.  The  habitats 
of  all  the  groups  except  8  and  9  do  not  overlap  in  summer,  they 
rather  meet  and  often  intergrade.  The  ranges  of  8  and  9  overlay 
the  general  habitats  of  some  of  the  others,  but  the  local  environ- 
ments are  quite  different.  The  differences  between  the  forms  do 
not  always  indicate  a  variation  from  a  contiguous  form,  but  rather 
a  specialization  from  an  ancestral  generalized  type  through  envi- 
ronmental influences. 

In  all  the  forms,  except  groups  3  and  9,  the  wings  are  well 
rounded,  the  outer  primaries  being  quite  short,  the  third  or  fourth 
being  the  longest.  This  is  a  character  common  to  all  non- 
migrating  and  especially  sedentary  tropical  species.  In  agilis  of 
group  3,  the  wing  is  long  and  pointed,  the  outer  primary  being 
as  long  as,  ot,  in  fully  adult  birds,  slightly  longer  than  the  second. 
In  tolmUi  and  Philadelphia  an  intermediate  stage  is  evident,  and 
these  are  birds  of  fairly  high  altitudes  with  a  long  migration.  As 
we  pass  southward  and  toward  sea  level  in  the  habitats  of  these 
birds,  we  find  that  the  outer  primary  decreases  in  length,  thus, 
brachidactyla  has  a  longer  and  more  pointed  wing  than  any  of 
group  4,  because  it  migrates  further,  it  goes  further  north  and 
south.  As  the  birds  of  group  3  and  9  and  brachidactyla  of  group 
4,  migrate  more  extensively  than  any  others  of  the  genus,  it  is 
evident  that  the  long,  pointed  wing  with  a  long  outer  primary,  as 
compared  with  the  short,  well  rounded  wing  and  short  outer  pri- 
mary of  their  slightly  migrating  or  sedentary  relatives,  is  an  index 


*  Subgenus  Oporornis. 
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of  the  length  and  character  of  the  migration,  and  have  been  caused 
by  migration. 

While  the  color  values  as  here  given  (largely  psychological 
characters)  exist  strongly  in  the  males,  many  of  the  females 
show  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  The  females  of  formosa 
especially  are  very  like  the  males  and  are  thus  further  advanced  in 
this  species,  but  many  of  the  older  females  of  other  species  exhibit 
a  tendency  toward  the  marking  and  coloration  of  the  males  of 
their  respective  species.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  more  tropi- 
cal forms.  The  strong  color  differences  between  the  sexes  of 
most  of  the  forms  are  evidently  derived  from  the  superior  activity 
of  the  male,  plus  the  necessary  secretive  characteristics  of  the 
female.  Where,  however,  the  showing  off  habits  of  the  males 
are  slight,  natural  selection  has  permitted  the  females  to  acquire 
an  almost  similar  plumage  to  the  males,  as  in  formosa.  The 
subdued  character  of  the  song  of  this  species,  its  secluded  habi- 
tat and  its  ground  habits  have  permitted  the  female  to  attain 
nearly  similar  plumage  conditions  and  has  retarded  greater  spe- 
cialization of  the  male. 

Judging  from  all  the  characters,  the  fornsi  and  polioaphala 
groups  would  seem  to  be  the  least  specialized,  while  occidentalis 
and  brachidactyla  occupy  the  other  extreme. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  shown  in  the  comparative  lengths 
of  the  tails  and  wings,  non-migratory  lowland  forms  having  rela- 
tively shorter  wings  and  longer  tails,  while  mountainous  dwell- 
ing and  high  northern  forms  have  relatively  longer  wings  and 
shorter  tails.  These  characters,  dependent  upon  altitudinal  and 
northern  habitats,  are  less  strong  in  the  immature,  but  are  attained 
by  age  and  experience. 

The  white  and  slaty  crown  band  of  the  /r/V//aj  group  changes  in 
Mexico  and  lower  California  to  a  yellow  band,  which  in  Central 
America  is  entirely  lost,  the  green  of  the  back  becoming  greatly 
intensified  and  abruptly  joining  the  facial  black. 

The  Trichas  Group. 

Their  abundance,  and  the  low  bushy-ground  nature  of  their 
habitat   fit    these   birds   to  take   advantage  of   general  climatic 
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changes  as  geological  influences  have  affected  the  topography, 
and,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  great  variation  among 
the  characters  most  likely  to  be  affected.  As  these  influences 
have  acted  gradually  through  a  long  series  of  years  upon  some- 
what different  material,  it  follows  that  results  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  distances  between  the  geographical  areas  exam- 
ined, because  the  influences  are  more  dominant  at  one  point  than  at 
some  other.  The  forms  here  recognized  and  their  values  and 
distributions  are  as  follows : 


Xjcothlypis  trichas  and   Subspecies. 

Adult  S  in  spring  :  Above  olivaceous  brown,  darker  on  wings  and 
tail;  beneath  yellowish,  stronger  and  brighter  on  throat,  breast,  and 
under  tail-coverts ;  tides  of  breast  olivaceous ;  forehead  and  face  black, 
bordered  posteriorly  by  ashy  white;  bill  blackish,  deeper  than  broad, 
tapering  to  a  point ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  outer  primary  shorter  than 
next;  tail  shorter  than  wing,  well  rounded;  feet  flesh  colored;  tarsus 
longer  than  midtoe,  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  and  as  long  as  midtoe 
minus  claw. 

Adult  $  in  spring :  Similar  to  male  but  smaller,  less  richly  colored 
and  without  black;  a  faint  loral  stripe;  ear-coverts  darker  than  grayish 
face. 

Immature  and  winter  adults :  Similar  to  summer  specimens  of  the 
same  sex,  but  with  the  face  markings  less  strongly  defined  and  less  exten- 
sive; coloration  richer  with  a  browner  dorsum. 


The  Subspecies, 
Geothlypis  trichas  trichas.     Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

N 

Turdus  trichas  Linn.cus,  Syst.  Xat  ed.  12,  1776,  293.  Type  locality, 
Maryland. 

Adult  $  in  summer:  Smallest;  above  olivaceous,  brownish  on  pileum  ; 
throat,  breast  and  under  tail-coverts  lemon  yellow  ;  sides  of  breast  gray- 
ish olive;  facial  black  restricted,  narrow  on  forehead;  outer  primary 
shorter  than  the  6th;  wing,  50-54  mm.;  tail,  48-52  mm.;  culmen,  9-10 
mm.  ;  tarsus,  21-23  mm. 

Adult  9  •  Smaller  than  J,  relatively  stouter  bill;  yellow  of  throat 
paler,  restricted,  sometimes  absent. 
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Geothlypis  trichas  roscoe.     Southern  Yellow-throat. 

Sylvia  roscoe  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  I,  183 1,  124,  xxix.  Type  local- 
ity, Mississippi. 

Geothlypis  trichas  roscoe  Hasbrouck,  Auk,  VI,  1889,  1^7. 

Geothlypis  trichas  ignota  Chapman,  Auk,  VII,  1890, 11.  Type  locality, 
Tarpon  Springs,  Florida. 

Adult  $  :  Large,  brownish  above;  breast  strongly  tinged  with  ochrace- 
ous;  under 'tail-coverts  ochraceous  yellow;  facial  black  broad,  especially 
on  forehead;  outer  primary  shorter  than  the  8th;  wing,  53-55  mm.; 
tail,  50-54  mm.;  culmen,  10-12  mm.;  tarsus,  21-22  mm. 

Adult  $  :    Smaller,  slightly  larger  bill,  less  strongly  colored. 


Geothlypis     trichas     brachidactyla.     Northern    Yellow- 
throat. 

Trichas  brachidactylus  SwiNSON,*  Animals  in  Menagerie,  Jan.  i,  1838, 
295.     Type  locality,  *'  Northern  provinces  of  the  United  States." 

Adult  i  in  summer:  Similar  to  trichas  but  larger,  with  stouter  bill 
and  longer  and  more  pointed  wings;  outer  primary  longer  than  the  6th; 
wing,  51-57  mm. ;  tail,  48-51  mm. ;  culmen,  11-12  mm. ;  tarsus  19-21  mm. 

Adult  ?  :  Similar  to  ?  trichas  but  larger,  with  more  pointed  wing 
and  longer  outer  primary. 


Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.     Western  Yellow-throat. 

Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis  Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  C.  1883, 159. 

Adult  $  in  summer  :  Largest;  above  pale  olivaceous;  throat,  breast 
and  under  tail-coverts  bright  lemon  yellow;  facial  black  with  a  broad 
whitish  crown  band;  forehead  black,  narrow;  outer  primary  longer  than 
the  6th  ;  wing,  54-61 ;  tail,  53-56;  culmen,  lo-ii ;  tarsus,  19-21. 

Adult  ?  :  Smaller;  less  richly  colored,  especially  on  the  throat  and 
breast;  sides  of  face  pale  grayish,  pale  eyering,  grayish  tinge  across 
breast. 

*  '*  47.      Trichas  brachidactylus. 

"  Above,  olive  green ;  beneath,  yellow :  a  black  fillet  enveloping  the 
front,  eyes,  and  ears,  bordered  above  by  cinereous  white.  Lateral  toes  nearly 
equal,  and  shorter  than  the  hinder  one. 

"  Inhabits  plentifully,  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  United  States.'* 
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Geothlypis  trichas  melanops.     Mexican  Yellow-throat. 

Gtothlypis  melanops  Baird,  Review  Am.  Birde,  Smithsonian  Miss. 
Colls.  (i8i),  1865,  222.    Tjpe  locality,  Jalapa,  Mexico. 

Adult  J,  in  summer:  Large;  above  jrellow  olivaceous;  beneath  uni- 
form rich  yellow,  ochraceous  on  the  flanks;  facial  black  with  a  broad 
whitish  crown  band,  posteriorly  margined  with  yellow;  tail  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  wing ;  wing,  62  mm. ;  tail,  61.5  mm. ;  exposed  culmen, 
12  mm. ;  (arsus,  22  mm.  (type). 

Adult  9  •  I^ss  strongly  colored  than  the  $  ;  lores  less  ashy  white ;  face 
and  underbody  pale  yellow,  whiter  on  the  abdomen ;  sides  of  neck  and 
breast  pale  reddish  brown. 


Distribution  in  Summer, 

Florida  and  the  seaward  edge  of  the  Coastal  Plain  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  into  Texas;  inhabits  the  cypress,  cane  and  palmetto  regions* 
Floridian roscoe' 

The  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  Plateau  regions  from  southern  New 
England  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  thence  including  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains into  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  near  sea  level  to 
about  1000  feet.     Carolinian trickas. 

New  England,  northward  and  eastward  into  Newfoundland,  and  near 
Hudson  Bay.     Transition  and  Canadian        .        .        •        brachidactyla,. 

Western  United  States  from  about  the  97th  meridian  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  northern  Mexico  into  British  America.  Generally  between  2000 
and  6000  feet.     Sonoran  and  transition       ....       occidentalism 

Eastern  Mexico,  probably  below  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau. 

'  melanops. 

Distribution  in  Winter, 

Practically  resident,  except  at  its  more  northern  habitat   .        .     roscoe. 

Southern  Atlantic  slope  birds,  wintering  largely  it  not  entirely  in  the 
southern  States;  the  more  northern  and  the  intermediates  migrating  to 
the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies;  the  Mississippi  Valley  birds  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America trickas. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  through  the  Bahamas  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  perhaps  further brachidactyla, 

California  and  southern  tier  of  States  into  Central  America  and  Lower 
California occidentalis. 

Into  southern  Mexico melanops. 
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Comparative  Areas  of  the  Habitats. 

The  following  figures  are  only  approximate,  but  are  well  within 
the  truth.  They  illustrate  only  the  breeding  range  of  the  respec- 
tive forms. 

East  of  the  Appalachians,  1000  X  150  miles  =  150,000  square  miles,  plus 
Mississippi  Valley  area,  800  X  700  miles  =  560,000  square  miles.  Total, 
710,000  square  miles.     General  elevation,  50  to  1000  feet.        .        trickas, 

A  coastwise  strip  about  2,000X25  miles  =  50,000  square  miles.  Gen- 
eral elevation,  less  than  50  feet roscoe. 

Practically  an  area  600  X  500  miles  =  300,000  square  miles.  General 
elevation,  northern  sea  level  to  1,000  feet         .  hrackidactyla. 

An  area  1200  X  1200  miles  =:  1,440,000  square  miles.  General  elevation, 
almost  entirely  above  2,000  feet occidentalis. 

Area  and  elevation  not  known melanops. 

The  areas  here  given  total  2,500,000  out  of  the  3,500,000  square 
miles  of  southern  British  America  and  the  United  States.  Con- 
trasted with  this  immense  area,  with  but  four  forms  of  trichas  and 
four  other  species,  we  have  in  Central  America,  with  but  950,000 
square  miles,  at  least  17  forms;  an  instance  of  the  greater 
wealth  of  a  tropical  habitat. 

The  extension  of  the  range  of  roscoe  to  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
based  on  my  collection  of  the  bird  (June  1896-7-9)  in  the  Dis- 
•  mal  Swamp,  where  it  is  quite  abundant  in  the  cane  {Arundinaria 
tecta  and  macrosferma)  and  the  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum). 
In  1898  Mr.  R.  G.  Paine,  at  my  request,  sought  for  Yellow-throats 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  found  two, 
and  took  a  specimen  on  November  i  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish.  It 
is  an  immature  roscoe,  Wilson  has  the  following  to  say,  undoubt- 
edly of  this  bird  ;  ^  "I  found  several  of  them  round  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  January  [1809]  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  by  the  cypress  swamp  on  the  opposite  side."  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  form  occurs  far  from  the  coast,  certainly  not 
above  the  loo-foot  contour. 

A  specimen  is  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  taken  by  Wm, 

*  Am.  Orn.,  II,  1810,  163. 
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Lloyd  on  East  Caranchus  Creek,  Jackson  County,  Texas,  Jan.  6, 
1892.  Another  is  in  the  National  Museum  collection  taken  by 
Dr.  Shufeldt  at  New  Orleans  Nov.  26,  1882  (No.  90665).  Audu- 
bon's specimen  was  taken  in  a  deep  cypress  swamp  in  September, 
182 1,  "  not, far  from  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  State  bearing 
the  same  name." 


Comparative  Ecological  Values  of  the  Habitats, 

Large  amount  of  sunshine,  great  radiation,  temperate  climate  and 
vegetation,  perfect  and  rapid  drainage,  open  and  generally  dry  soil  con- 
ditions,  low  to  medium  elevation,  short  to  fair  migration  trickas. 

Fair  amount  of  sunshine  but  tempered  bj  insular  characteristics, 
copious  moisture,  slow  radiation,  subtropical  climate  and  vegetation, 
deep    shade,   slow    drainage,    low    elevation,  practically  no   migration. 

roscoe. 

Fair  amount  of  sunshine  tempered  hy  sea  and  boreal  characteristics, 
•low  radiation,  subboreal  climate  and  vegetation,  good  drainage,  gen- 
erally  damp  soil  conditions,  low  elevation,  extensive  migration  into 
a  tropical  climate brachidactyla. 

Excessive  sunshine  tempered  hy  altitudinal  characteristics,  excessive 
quick  radiation,  partial  desert  climate  and  vegetation,  generally  poor  and 
arid  soil  conditions,  high  elevation,  fair  migration  into  subtropical 
climate.         ..........         occidentalis. 

Subtropical  habitat,  otherwise  unknown     ....        melanops. 


Nomenclature. 

As  the  first  form  of  this  species  to  be  described  binomially  was 
the  Maryland  bird  it  becomes  the  type  from  which  to  differentiate 
others.  The  northern  bird  has  not  heretofore  been  separated 
except  by  Swainson,  who  evidently  considered  it  distinct  from  the 
Maryland  bird,  for  which  he  had  substituted  the  name  Trichas 
personatus.^ 

Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  has  described  a  specimen  taken  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1884,  at  Nassau,  New  Providence  Island,  Bahamas,  as  a 


'Zool.  Joum.  III.  1827,  idy. 
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new  species.^  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller, 
Jr.,  to  whom  it  belongs,  examined  the  type.  It  is  a  midwinter 
immature  trichas-brachidactyla^  more  nearly  the  latter,  and  probably 
from  about  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Maynard's  familiarity  with  the  large 
New  England  bird  and  non-familiarity  with  the  small  Maryland 
bird,  causing  him  not  unnaturally  to  describe  the  stranger  as  new. 
(See  Bonhote,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  510.) 

I  have  accepted  Audubon's  name  for  the  southern  bird.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Florida  bird  occurring  along  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  therefore  his  bird,  readily  distinguishable  when 
collected,  though  afterwards  placed  with  trichas^  should  be  given 
proper  rank.  As  the  bird  was  taken  in  a  cypress  swamp  it  ren- 
ders this  view  more  probable.  The  mistake  of  Dr.  Hasbrouck 
occurred  through  assuming  that  a  lowland  resident  Florida  bird 
should  also  occur  far  up  the  Mississippi  valley  unchanged. 

Mr.  Oberholser's  arizela  ^  is  based  on  extremely  slight  charac-  ' 
ters,  but  chiefly  on  *  geographical  reasoning.'  In  the  lowlands 
of  the  west  occur  smaller  individuals  than  are  to  be  found  at 
higher  altitudes  close  by.  The  birds  of  the  Great  Plains  are 
intermediate  in  size  between  occidintalis  and  trichas^  as  are  also 
more  northern  individuals.  It  is  altitude  that  fixes  the 
greater  size  of  the  large  specimens  of  occidentalism  a  fact  evi- 
denced by  many  other  species.  Wearing  changes  the  coloration 
of  the  feathering  in  these  birds  to  such  a  great  extent  that  it 
seems  unfortunate  to  base  color  values  on  summer  specimens  which 
acquired  their  plumage  early  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  type 
of  arizela  is  unfortunately  an  old  and  badly  made  skin.  The 
greater  yellowness,  both  above  and  below,  of  lowland  and  more 
southern  California  specimens  is  due  to  an  approach  toward  influ- 
ences which  have  produced  beldingi  and  melanops, 

1  «  Little  Bahama  Yellow  Throat.  Geothlypis  restricta.  —  Above,  dark 
olive  green  with  space  next  to  black  abruptly  ashy,  mark  restricted  on  the 
cheeks  to  about  the  same  width  as  on  the  forehead,  beneath,  light  yellow 
becoming  lighter  on  abdomen  and  brownish  on  sides ;  wings  shorter  and 
rounder  than  in  the  common  trie  has ;  dimensions,  wing,  2.40;  bill,  23  ;  tarsus, 
25.  Occurs  in  Bahamas." —  The  American  Exchange  and  Mart,  Feb.  5,  1887, 
69. 

*  Auk,  1899,  257. 
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Differences, 

The  differences  between  typical  specimens  of  the  three  eastern 
forms  are  quite  strong.  True  trichas  (Maryland)  is  a  very  small 
bird  with  a  slender,  short  bill,  restricted  black  facial  area  and  pale 
colors  in  spring.  It  has  a  short,  well-rounded  wing  in  which 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  primaries, 
while  the  ist  is  decidedly  much  shorter  than  the  6th.  The  form- 
ula 1  of  length  is  usually  3-4-2-5-6-1-7-8,  sometimes  4-3-5-2-6 
-1-7-8,  rarely  4-5-3-2-6-1-7-8.  In  immature  birds  and  in  the 
most  unworn  spring  specimens  the  formula  is  4-3-5-2-6-7-1-8, 
the  differences  between  the  ist  and  7  th  being  slight.  The  inner 
primaries  wear  faster  than  the  outer,  being  weaker.  Spring 
specimens  taken  about  Washington,  D.  C,  are  always  well  worn 
and  pale,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  less  worn  and  brighter 
specimens  of  brachidcutyla  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Nine  spring  males  range  in  size:  wings,  50-54  mm.;  tails, 
48.5-52  mm.;  culmens,  9-10  mm.;  tarsi,  21-23  mm.  Ten 
females :  wings,  47-51  mm. ;  tails,  46-48.5  mm. ;  culmens,  9.5-1 1 
mm.;  tarsi,  19-21  mm.  The  females  sometimes  Jack  entirely  the 
yellow  of  the  throat  and  breast  which  is  never  as  extensive  and 
as  strong  as  in  the  other  forms. 

In  its  well  rounded  wing  roscoe  'agrees  with  trichas  but  differ- 
ence in  length  of  the  feathers  makes  a  different  formula.  The 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  are  nearly  equal,  and  a  slightly  wider  interval 
separates  the  2nd  and  3rd,  while  the  ist  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  2nd,  as  in  trichas.  But  the  inner  primaries  are  longer, 
so  that  the  formula  is  4-5-3-2-6-7-8-1.  Wearing  takes  place 
more  rapidly  on  the  inner  primaries  so  as  to  result  in  the  usual 
formula  on  worn  individuals  of  4-3-5-2-6-1-7-8.  It  is  a  much 
larger  bird  with  a  longer,  stouter  bill  and  tail,  and  a  strong  brown- 
ish tinge  even  in  worn  summer  specimens.  The  wide  forehead 
\>lack  and  the  ochraceous  tinge  of  the  yellow  of  the  underparts 
are  characteristic  of  this  form.  Thus  trichas  and  roscoe  agree  well 
in  the  wing  pattern  but  differ  greatly  in  size  and  color. 

*  The  outermost  primary  is  here  for  convenience  considered  the  first  :  the 
first  number  represents  the  longest  feather,  the  last  the  shortest. 
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Dr.  Shufeldt's  New  Orleans  specimen,  an  adult  male,  is  in  fine 
unworn  plumage  and  has  much  less  ochraceous  beneath  than  is 
usual  in  eastern  specimens ;  it  measures,  wing,  56.5  ;  tail,  55 ;  cul- 
men,  13  ;  tarsus,  23.     Its  wing  formula  is  4-3-5-2-6-1-7-8. 

Lloyd's  Texas  specimen  is  the  palest  example  I  have  seen;  its 
bill,  though  long,  is  rather  slender,  and  though  in  good  plumage  it 
has  much  less  brownish  and  ochraceous  than  in  eastern  speci- 
mens.    It  measures,  wing,  55  ;  tail,  56  ;  culmen,  11.5  ;  tarsus,  22. 

Its  tail  is  thus  a  trifle  longer  than  the  wing,  the  only  instance  in 
the  species.     The  wing  formula  is  4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8. 

An  immature  specimen  from  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  i, 
1898,  in  unworn  condition,  measures,  wing,  55.5  ;  tail,  52  ;  cul- 
men, 10.5  ;  tarsus,  21.  5. 

The  northern  bird  resembles  trichas  in  color,  but  comparable 
spring  specimens  are  deeper  and  better  colored,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  autumn  specimens.  Wearing  produces  similar  effects 
as  in  the  other  form,  so  that  summer  specimens  of  both  are  quite 
similar  except  in  size  and  wing  outline.  In  brachidactyla  we  have 
a  larger  bird  with  a  much  stouter  bill,  longer  wing  and  relatively 
shorter  tail.  The  wing  is  less  rounded,  a  greater  interval  separat- 
ing the  4th  and  5th  primaries  and  a  less  interval  the.  2nd  and  3rd, 
and  the  ist  and  2nd.  This  results  in  a  longer  outer  primary  and 
in  its  being  next  to  the  5th  in  length,  sometimes  it  follows  the  4th. 
It  is  always  longer  than  the  6th,  not  shorter  as  in  the  other  forms. 
The  formula  is  almost  without  exception  4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8.  A 
variation  is  4-3-5-2-1-6-7-8,  another  3-4-5-2-6-1-7-8,  but 
these  are  rare  and  are  evidently  due  to  wearing,  occurring  on 
spring  specimens.  Specimens  taken  in  Virginia  near  Washington 
in  spring  measure,  males,  wings,  52-55  ;  tails,  48-51  ;  culmens, 
11-12;  tarsi,  20-21.  Females,  wings,  51-54;  tails,  46-47.5; 
culmens,  11-11.5  ;  tarsi,  17-18.  In  a  series  of  Long  Island  May 
specimens  the  wings  are  54-57  ;  tails,  49.5-52.5.  New  England 
and  Canada  spring  specimens  are  :  wings,  55.5-57.5  ;  tails,  49.5- 
53.  Spring  male  specimens  from  the  Bahamas  :  wings,  54-59  ; 
tails,  50-55.5.  A  series  from  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  summer:  wings,  48-57.5;  tails,  44-52.  The  largest 
trichas  XhzX  I  have  seen  from  about  Washington  has  a  wing  of  54, 
while  the]average  is  much  less.  A  series  of  New  York  city  autumnal 
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males  give,  wings,  54-59  ;  females,  wings,  53-56.5.  These  and 
numerous  others  show  that  the  size  increases  northwards,  also 
the  length  of  the  outer  primary.  In  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
latitude,  different  sized  birds  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountain  divide,  the  larger,  curiously  enough,  occurring  at  a  gen- 
erally lower  elevation  on  the  western  side.  The  cause  is  explained 
under  migration.  The  females  of  all  the  forms  are  smaller  than 
the  males  of  its  subspecies  and,  except  in  brachidactyla  and  occi- 
dentalism have  relatively  stouter  bills. 

The  western  bird,  occidentalism  is  a  little  larger  than  brachidactyla, 
but  grayer  in  dorsal  coloration  with  a  broad  white  posterior  edging 
of  the  facial  black.  The  yellow  of  the  throat  is  more  intense  and 
the  black  of  the  forehead  is  relatively  narrower.  Freshly  molted 
adult  birds  are  but  slightly  paler  dorsally  than  eastern  birds,  but 
immature  birds  are  fully  as  dark  and  as  brown  above  as  in  similar 
aged  eastern  birds.  The  females  in  summer  are  as  a  rule  less 
yellowish  and  paler  than  eastern  birds.  A  few  have  decidedly 
yellow  throats  but  it  is  far  from  the  rule.  The  immature  females 
are  browner  and  duller  above  and  beneath  with  a  much  browner 
tinge  across  the  breast  than  in  either  trichas  or  brcuhidactyla.  As  a 
rule  the  4th  primary  is  slightly  the  longest,  but  wearing  in  many 
cases  soon  makes  the  3rd  the  longest,  and  sometimes  the  3rd  is 
the  longest  in  immature  birds.  The  wing  formula  is  usually 
4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8  ;  rarely  the  6th  is  longer  than  the  ist,  and  some- 
times the  5th  is  slightly  longer  than  the  2nd  ;  wearing  reduces  the 
inner  primaries  so  that  the  formula  becomes  3-4-2-5-6-1-7-8  or 
3-4-2-5-1-6-7-8. 

Melanops  differs  from  the  other  forms  in  having  a  yellow  border 
to  the  ashy  crown  band,^  an  indication  of  the  more  tropical  forms 
bcldingiy  flaviceps  and  flavovelata.  The  type  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have  seen.  It  is  in  partially  worn  plumage,  the  yellow  bordering 
the  crown  band  being  almost  completely  obscured  by  brown  tips 
to  the  feathers.  If  the  tail  was  unworn  it  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed the  wing  in  length.  This  bird  differs  from  occidentalis  by  its 
shorter  outer  primaries,  longer  and  larger  tail  and  feet,  and  the 


*  All  the  trichas  group  have  a  trace  of  yellow  back  of  the  ear-coverts  in  many 
specimens,  but  in  this  form  the  yellow  is  well  developed. 
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more  extensive  yellow  of  the  underparts  and  dorsum.  The  type 
has  a  wing  formula  of  4-3-5-2-6-1-7-8,- with  the  widest  space 
between  the  5th  and  6th.     The  6th  is  of  course  more  worn. 

Except  in  formosa  the  females  of  all  the  forms  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  males  in  coloration.  The  presence  of  an  interrupted 
eyering  in  the  females  of  the  trichas  group  is  also  found  in  the 
males  of  some  of  the  agilis  and  poliocephala  groups,  an  evidence  of 
their  incomplete  or  imperfect  evolution.  This  eyering  is  absent 
or  slight  in  the  more  tropical  forms.  Its  occurrence  in  young 
males  indicates  a  step  in  their  evolutional  change  from  the  an- 
cestral form. 

In  melanops  we  have  an  approach  to  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  species  in  which  the  ashy  crown  band  is  absent  and  re- 
placed by  a  yellow  band  or  by  the  green  of  the  dorsum.  It  is 
truly  an  intermediate  between  the  highly  specialized  trichas  type 
and  the  lower  but  more  brilliant  subflava  type,  the  transition  oc- 
curring on  the  one  hand  through  flavovelata  and  bairdi  and  on 
the  other  through  occidentalis  and  perhaps  roscoe,  Beldingi  is  an- 
other extreme  of  \ht  flavovelata  zxiAflaviceps  type. 

The  differences  here  presented  are  zoogeographical.  As  the 
food  of  males  and  females  is  probably  similar  we  have  no  clue 
there  to  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  such  a  contrast 
between  the  sexes.  Why  then  have  they  differed  and  why  in 
formosa  are  they  so  alike  ?  Formosa  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  character  of  the  songs  of  the  males.  It  is  a  simple  warble, 
not  the  outpouring  burst  of  the  trichas  type.  The  vivacity  and 
more  active  life  of  the  males  of  this  last  species  and  their  great 
song  powers  have  seemingly  led  to  an  accentuation  of  pigment 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  body.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
some  element  in  their  food  taken  in  the  damp  shady  retreats  of 
their  habitats  which  in  combination  with  their  active,  songful  life 
has  permitted  this  accentuation  of  pigment.  Natural  selection 
by  permitting,  as  a  rule,  the  most  striking  and  hence  the  most 
active  and  enduring,  to  propagate,  not  by  any  selective  ability  of 
the  females,  but  by  the  greater  vigor  and  persistence  of  the 
males,  has  slowly  evolved  the  strong  characters  of  the  males. 
Boreal  influences  and  a  long  migration  have  prevented  the  agilis 
group  from  progressing  to  the  same  extent  as  in  trichas. 
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The   northern   birds   have   short  secondaries   while   the   non- 
migratory  and  especially  the  lowland  birds  have  long  secondaries. 


Causes  of  the  Differences, 

Freshly  molted  autumnal  specimens  of  the  four  United  States 
forms  are  not  greatly  unlike  in  color,  but  roscoe  is  the  richest  and 
deepest  colored.  These  richer  and  browner  colors  are  evidently 
due  to  its  moisture,  lowland,  semi-tropical  habitat,  while  its  size 
and  well-rounded  wing  are  evidence  of  its  non-migratory  habit, 
its  practically  insular  home  and  abundant  and  easily  obtained 
food.  It  is  a  rather  shy,  retiring  bird  not  easily  coaxed  from  its 
leafy  retreats.  It  inhabits  a  region  of  the  least  relative  radiation 
and  is  not  a  sun-loving  bird. 

The  smaller,  paler  trichas  is  at  home  in  summer  about  the 
marshes  and  low  places  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont 
Plateau,  where  it  is-  exposed  to  more  sunlight,  less  rich  and  gen- 
erally drier  conditions.  The  shortness  of  its  migration  accounts 
for  its  similarity  in  wing  contour  to  roscoe.  It  inhabits  a  region 
of  great  relative  radiation  of  heat  and  moisture,  rendered  stronger 
by  the  effects  of  civilization  upon  forest  growths,  the  bird  having 
undoubtedly  greatly  extended  its  range  as  the  countr)'  became 
deforested,  as  for  instance  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  up 
to  3000  feet.  It  greatly  enjoys  sunlight.  In  winter  it  seeks  as 
nearly  as  possible  similar  conditions.  Its  very  close  relative,  too 
near  perhaps  to  be  subspecifically  .^^eparated,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  bird,  is,  in  comparable  specimens,  more  highly  colored  and 
often  larger.  It  inhabits  a  moister  and  richer  region  and  its 
winter  residence  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  causes  a 
longer  migration,  hence  its  longer  wing  and  greater  size.  The 
usually  greater  extent  of  yellow  on  the  under  body  as  compared 
with  eastern  specimens  shows  less  wearing  and  consequently  the 
less  harsh  character  of  both  its  winter  and  summer  habitats. 
Specimens  of  trichas  that  I  took  in  Chotank  Creek  marsh.  King 
George  County,  Virginia,  in  July,  1898,  had  the  yellow  of  the 
throat  extending  to  a  point  down  the  centre  of  the  under  body, 
while   the   sides  are   even   more  worn   than    in  ordinary  birds. 
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This  was  caused  by  the  bird's  habit  of  perching  on  the  long 
inclining  leaves  of  wire-grass  abundant  in  the  marsh,  bushes 
and  twigs  being  uncommon.  Alternate  contact  of  the  sides  of 
the  body  with  the  grass  wears  the  yellow  tips  of  the  feathers 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  body  almost  untouched.  The  con- 
stant perching  of  most  individuals  of  trichas  and  brcuhidactyla 
on  generally  horizontal  twigs  produces  the  same  effect  but  evenly 
up  to  the  breast.  The  Mississippi  Valley  birds,  owing  to  the 
less  harsh  character  of  the  vegetation  mainly  of  the  winter  habi- 
tat, have  in  comparable  specimens  less  of  the  yellow  worn  off 
than  occurs  in  eastern  birds.  Some  examples  are,  however,  iden- 
tical in  wearing  with  these  two  preceding  forms. 

The  more  boreal  habitat  of  brachidactyla  and  its  consequently 
much  longer  migration  accounts  for  its  greater  size,  its  longer 
wing  and  longer  outer  primary.  The  relatively  less  radiating 
power  of  its  northern  home,  with  a  diminished  amount  of  sunlight, 
has  also  assisted,  besides  the  more  tropical  character  of  its  winter 
home.  Spring  and  summer  specimens  from  the  southern  portion 
of  its  range  are  paler  and  more  bleached  than  in  more  northern 
examples  of  even  date.  The  more  northern  birds  are  also  more 
shy  and  more  difficult  to  secure. 

In  occidentalis  the  4th  primary  is  often  longer  than  the  next  on 
either  side,  the  3rd,  2d  and  ist  graduating  quite  evenly  in  a 
manner  not  seen  in  true  trichas.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  less 
pronounced  similarity  is  evident  on  birds  from  the  western  portion 
of  the  valley;  but  to  the  northeastward  the  outward  primaries 
become  longer  and  the  wing  contour  merges  into  the  typical  of 
brachidactyla.  The  great  elevation  of  the  habitat  of  occidentalism 
from  2000  feet  up,  has  produced  its  greater  size.  Its  practically 
short  migration  permits  it  to  retain  the  ancestral  wing  contour ; 
but  in  the  more  northern  birds  and  those  of  the  Plains  the  3rd 
primary  is  often  the  longest,  and  the  wings  are  ^lightly  more 
pointed. 

In  tnelanops  we  have  a  richer  colored  and  yellower  bird,  due 
undoubtedly  to  its  more  tropical  habitat,  as  shown  in  all  the  south- 
ern forms.  Food  is  of  course  the  prime  factor  in  determining  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  pigment  of  these  feathers,  but  we 
have  little  evidence  as  to  its  precise  relation  to  color  values. 
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The  longer  tails  of  the  most  southern  specimens  of  roscoe^  and 
of  melanops^  point  to  a  sub-tropical  and  almost  sedentary  life ; 
while  the  shorter  tails  and  longer  wings  of  far  northern  birds  show 
results  due  to  migration. 

Intergrades, 

The  first  Yellow-throats  to  appear  about  Washington  in  the 
spring  migration  are  true  trichas^  later  larger  birds  appear,  the 
latest  migrants  being  brachidactyla.  During  August  trichas^  both 
adult  and  young,  move  southward  and  gradually  are  replaced  by 
larger  birds,  so  that  by  September  i  the  summer  residents  have 
wholly  disappeared  and  a  larger  intermediate  lot  of  birds  are 
abundant,  especially  about  the  marshes.  These  are  followed 
during  the  month  by  still  larger  birds  with  longer  wings  and 
longer  outer  primaries,  so  that  October  specimens  are  almost 
always  tjrpical  brachidactyla.  The  proportion  of  good  brachidac- 
tyla  is  much  less  than  of  tnchas  or  of  intermediates,  as  the  latter 
loiter  on  the  southward  journey,  while  the  former  with  a  much 
longer  journey  in  view  make  fewer  stops.  Their  main  bulk, 
however,  journey  coastwise.  Specimens  from  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island,  while  not  perfectly  typical  brachi- 
dactyla^  are  constantly  so  different  from  typical  trichas  as  to  be 
placed  with  the  former. 

About  Washington  true  trichas  frequents  the  roadsides,  the 
marshes  and  small  low  bushy  places  on  the  hillsides.  The 
intermediates  almost  entirely  frequent  the  marshes,  while  the 
larger  brachidactyla  nearly  always  is  found  in  ravines  and  along 
streams  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  bird  really  is  an  intermediate,  nearer 
trichas  in  the  middle  and  eastern  areas  of  the  valley,  nearer 
brcuhidactyla  northward  and  northeastward,  while  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  plains  it  merges  into  occidentalis ;  this  result 
having  been  most  evidently  produced  by  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  Mississippi  Sea. 

The  birds  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  are  not  quite  typical  roscoe^ 
but  decidedly  are  not  trichas.  The  birds  of  Virginia  Beach,  east 
of  Norfolk,  are  similar.     On  the  opposite  shores  of  Chesapeake 
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Bay  only  trichas  is  found.  At  Smith's  Island  the  summer  resi* 
dents  are  rather  large  trichas  and  quite  unlike  those  from  Virginia 
Beach  which  is  but  20  miles  across  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Intergradation  must  occur  through  the  region  about  the  mouth  of 
the  James  River,  in  fact  specimens  from  near  Suffolk,  just  outside 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  are  less  like  roscoe  than  those  in  the  swamp. 

Occidentalis  presents  some  variation  in  the  direction  of  other 
forms.  The  birds  of  the  great  California  and  Rio  Grande  valleys 
are  greener  above  and  have  the  sides  of  the  body  more  exten- 
sively yellow  than  in  other  examples.  These  lowland  individuals 
trend  in  the  direction  of  melanops. 

The  differences  between  occidentalis  and  melanops  are  blended 
in  an  adult  male  taken  by  Dr.  £.  A.  Mearns  at  Fort  Hancock, 
Texas,  June  13,  1893,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  geographical  inter- 
grade  (No.  134393  U.  S.  N.  M.  Coll.).  In  this  specimen  the 
wing  is  58  mm.;    tail,  54mm.;  culmen,  11  mm.;  tarsus,  22  mm. 

There  is  much  yellow  mixed  with  the  worn  white  crown  band, 
audits  appearance  readily  suggests  both  occidetitalis  and  melanops 

Variations, 

'*  Individual  variation  *'  as  usually  understood  and  spoken  of 
is  simply  a  phrase  to  denote  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  relations 
of  individuals  to  their  environment,  their  ecology.  It  also  gener- 
ally covers  differences  of  age.  As  I  have  shown,  most  of  the 
differences  in  the  species  trichas  are  purely  zoogeographical,  a 
result  of  their  peculiar  and  positive  relation  to  their  environment, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  in  fact  the  various  forms  are  products 
of  their  own  peculiar  environments.  There  is  little  true  individual 
variation,  that  is,  variation  from  the  average  in  the  same  locality. 
A  few  specimens,  here  and  there,  of  trichas  have  a  wider  and 
whiter  area  of  ashy  on  the  head.  This  is  simply  due  to  a  wider 
absence  of  a  maximum  amount  of  pigment  in  the  growing  feather, 
caused  probably  by  a  local  lesion  or  lapse  of  pigment  (=  equal 
food  change)  while  the  feathers  were  growing.  Sometimes  a 
male  shows  a  lightening  of  the  yellow  of  the  throat,  but  such 
specimens  are  rare.  More  variation  is  noticeable  in  the  females 
of  trichas,  less  so  in  brachidactyla,  a  few  being  entirely  destitute  of 
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yellow,  others  having  but  a  trace.  A  female  from  Smith's  Island 
shows  strongly  the  outline  of  the  black  and  ashy  of  the  male, 
especially  on  the  forehead.  In  some  immature  fall  male  speci- 
mens the  black  and  ashy  is  either  greatly  restricted  or  nearly 
obscured  by  brown  tips  to  the  feathers ;  in  others  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  difference  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  former  being 
from  late  broods,  the  latter  from  early  ones.  As  a  rule  the  person- 
ality of  these  birds  is  so  strong  that  the  environing  influences  are 
unable  to  allow  variation  except  in  geographical  directions. 

Migration, 

The  large  but  well  rounded  wing  of  roscoe,  with  its  short  outer 
primary,  and  its  known  winter  distribution,  shows  that  it  practi- 
cally is  a  resident  where  found.     It  evidently  entirely  withdraws 
from  Virginia  in  winter,  but  occurs  in  that  season  as  far  north  at 
least  as  the  central  coast  district  of  North  Carolina.     The  very 
similar  wing  contour  of   true   irichas   shows   that  its   migratory 
journey  is  not  extensive,  probably  few,  if  any,  leaving  the  United 
States.     The    longer  wing   and    longer   outer   primaries   of   the 
Mississippi  Valley  birds  and   their  known  winter   home,  shows 
that  their  journey  is  longer,  which  is  also  the  case  in  a  greater 
degree  with  the  northern  form   brachidactyla.     The  following  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.     A  large  series  of  summer  speci- 
mens from  the  mountains  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd.     Upon  meas- 
uring them,  it  developed  that  they  could  readily  be  placed  accord- 
ing to  size  in  two   groups,  this  being   independent  of   altitude. 
Distributing  these  specimens  on  a  map  according   to  localities, 
it  became   apparent  that  the  larger  birds  came  from  the  most 
western  portion  of  the  State,  the  plateau  region,  while  the  group 
of  smaller  birds  came  from  the  mountains  eastward  of  the  divide. 
The  drainage  of  the  plateau  is  toward  the  Mississippi,  while  the 
mountain  area  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  southeastward 
into   the    Susquehanna    and    then  into    Chesapeake    Bay.     It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  small  birds,  almost  typical  trichas^ 
reached  their  mountain  summer  home  from  the  southeast  by  way 
of  the  river  valleys,  while  the  larger  birds  of  the  plateau  came 
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from  the  southwestward  and  traveled  a  much  greater  distance 
in  going  to  and  from  their  winter  habitat  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Thus  birds  of  the  same  subsp>ecies  occurring  in  the 
same  latitude  at  the  same  or  a  different  elevation  and  in  adjoin- 
ing counties,  are  divisible  into  two  groups  according  to  size,  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  contrast  in  the  length  and  direction 
of  their  migrations.  This  result  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  and 
in  line  with  the  already  known  fact  that  many  eastern  Mississippi 
Valley  migrants  reach  New  York  State,  and  pass  even  further 
east. 

The  eastern  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  migration  of  brachidactyla.  Twenty-six  spring  spec- 
imens collected  in  the  Bahamas  by  the  naturalists  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  Steamer  *  Albatross '  are  true  brachidactyla^ 
though  somewhat  darkened  and  weathered.  They  undoubtedly 
were  on  their  way  to  northern  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Newfoundland. 

While  on  Smith's  Island,  Virginia,  in  May,  1898,  I  saw  some 
three  dozen  Yellow-throats  which,  with  other  birds,  had  struck 
the  lighthouse  ten  days  previously.  They  all  were  brachidactyld 
and  mostly  males.  Several  struck  the  lighthouse  on  the  evening 
of  May  21,  and  I  secured  three  females;  they  were  the  same 
form.  The  resident  birds  on  the  island,  which  are  abundant 
and  slightly  larger  than  typical  trichas^  were  all  paired  and  breed- 
ing at  the  time. 

Maryland  Yellow-throats  are  frequently  mentioned  by  writers 
as  being  abundant  during  migrations  at  lighthouses  along  the 
coast ;  they  of  course  are  brachidactyla.  This  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  form  in  abundance  during  migrations  in  the  Bahamas 
readily  suggests  the  idea  that  the  migration  course  is  almost  if 
not  entirely  southward  in  the  autumn  ;  that  birds  bred  in  New 
England  and  eastward  migrate  toward  the  coast  and  thence  over 
the  sea  through  the  Bahamas  to  the  West  Indies. 

This  suggests  the  probability  of  a  former  narrower  separation 
of  the  islands  from  the  continent. 

The  birds  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  area  are  larger  as  we  go 
northward  but  do  not  attain  the  pointed  wing  and  long  outer 
primary  characteristic  of  typical  brachidactyla.     The  western  bird, 
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occidentalism  migrates  comparatively  little  except  along  its  northern 
habitat.  The  birds  which  summer  at  a  high  altitude  evidently 
simply  descend  to  lower  stations  along  our  southern  borders, 
where  they  spend  the  winter  in  favorable  situations.  Migration  • 
evidently  has  little  effect  on  their  feather  growth,  their  size  being 
due  to  the  generally  high  elevation  of  the  summer  habitat,  a  truth 
shown  in  many  other  species. 

Little  is  known  of  the  movements  of  melanops^  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difference  from  occidentalis ;  its  richer  coloration 
implies  a  more  southern  and  less  boreal  habitat. 

The  effects  of  a  long  migration  are  well  shown  in  other  species 
of  Geothlypis  in  North  America. 

In  G.  agiiis^  the  most  northern  breeder  and  probably  also  the 
most  southern  in  its  winter  habitat,  we  have  the  largest  form,  and 
the  outer  primary  (on  immature  birds  the  2nd)  is  the  longest,  the 
others  graduating  to  the  innermost.  In  G,  philadeipha  and  G, 
tolmieiy  more  southern  yet  high  ground  breeders,  the  wing  is 
slightly  more  rounded,  the  3rd,  sometimes  the  2nd,  being  the 
longest ;  the  bill  is  smaller  than  in  agiiis  and  the  bird  is  smaller. 

In  G.  formosa  there  is  little  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the 
three  outer  primaries;  but  the  outermost  is  always  slightly  the 
shorter,  the  longer  being  usually  the  2nd.  Their  migration  is 
less  extensive  than  those  given  above. 

As  the  more  southern  and  therefore  more  tropical  forms  do 
not  migrate  extensively  we  find  in  consequence  a  more  rounded 
wing  with  short  outer  primaries,  the  fourth  (often  the  third  when 
the  feathers  are  worn)  being  the  longest.  It  seems  evident  then 
that  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  wings,  and  especially  of  the 
outer  primaries  and  the  secondaries,  are  an  index  of  the  compara- 
tive length  or  absence  of  migration  in  the  respective  forms.  The 
comparative  differences  of  size,  length  of  wing,  primaries  and 
tails  are  in  this  genus  simply  effects  of  latitudinal  and  altitudinal 
habitats  modified  when  necessary  by  insular  characteristics,  or 
length,  character,  or  absence  of  migration,  hence  more  of  sub- 
specific  or  specific  than  of  generic  or  subgeneric  values.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  a  genus  Oporonis  does  not  exist. 
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The  Molt  of  the  Adult, 

In  the  new  autumnal  plumage  all  of  the  trichas  group  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  richness  that  they  do  not  possess  in  spring.  The 
dorsum  is  decidedly  brownish,  and  the  ashy  of  the  head  is 
obscured  by  brown  tips,  the  black  by  ashy  and  brown.  These 
tips  wear  off  during  the  autumn  and  winter  and  'much  of  the 
brownish  also,  so  that  the  width  of  the  ashy  and  black  areas  are 
increased  and  the  color  intensified  by  wearing.  The  dorsal 
brown  is  worn  off,  slightly  in  roscoe,  much  more  in  brachidactyla^ 
and  usually  almost  entirely  in  trichas,  A  few  spring  trichas  retain 
this  brown  to  some  extent  on  the  pileum.  There  is  a  spring 
molt  of  the  throat  feathers,  also  of  the  facial  black,  but  this  last 
may  not  be  complete.  The  fall  molt  takes  place  while  the  birds 
are  moving  slowly  southward ;  the  spring  molt  evidently  occurs 
before  they  start  northwards.  The  female  does  not  molt  in 
spring. 

The  Molt  of  the  Immature, 

As  soon  as  the  young  is  capable  of  obtaining  its  own  food,  it 
begins  to  change  its  nestling  (mesoptile)  plumage.  This  is 
effected  rather  slowly.  First  a  few  yellow  feathers  appear  on 
the  sides  of  the  breast  and  then  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 
Green  feathers  next  appear  on  the  back  and  scapulars,  the  body 
being  first  covered  with  the  new  feathers.  In  the  male  blackish 
feathers  then  appear  under  the  eyes  back  of  the  gape,  and  brown- 
ish feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  thence  the  change  rapidly 
continues,  the  tertials,  wing-  and  tail-coverts  changing  while  the 
head  changes.  When  the  birds  complete  this  stage  they  start  on 
their  southward  journey  (at  least  about  Washington),  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  further  changes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  change  continues  and  includes  the  wings  and  tail.  No.  3203, 
August  14,  1893,  W.  P.  collection,  is  an  immature  male  trichas 
that  has  nearly  completed  the  molt ;  the  four  outer  primaries  are 
of  various  lengths  of  growth,  the  inner  all  having  been  changed. 
This  is  similar  to  the  change  in  the  adults  and  at  once  shows  how 
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the  length  and  character  of  the  migration  can  influence  the  growth 
of  these  feathers,  greater  wing  power  having  developed  and  found 
expression  in  longer  outer  primaries  as  the  length  of  the  migra- 
tion journey  gradually  increased  in  the  individuals  subject  to  the 
change.  The  three  outer  tail-feathers  of  this  specimen  on  one 
side,  four  on  the  other,  are  still  in  place,  but  the  central  ones 
have  dropped  out  and  new  ones  are  growing.  A  female,  No.  3503, 
August  10,  1894,  is  in  somewhat  similar  condition,  the  outer 
primaries  are  further  advanced  and  the  outer  new  taii-feathets 
are  of  differing  lengths.  The  body  change  is  nearly  complete. 
Other  specimens  show  similar  changes,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  completed  by  the  middle  of  August.  This 
molting  takes  place  all  along  the  Atlantic  watershed  about  the 
same  time,  but  the  birds  of  any  given  locality  move  further  south 
before  it  is  completed.  It  would  seem  that  the  night  flights 
begin  when  the  wing  molt  is  fully  completed. 

A  spring  molt  undoubtedly  occurs,  especially  in  the  males,  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  face  and  throat,  The  yellow  of  the  throat 
and  most  if  not  all  of  the  immature  facial  black  and  the  white 
eyering  is  replaced,  so  that  the  immature  spring  bird  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  an  adult.  No  spring  molt  appears  evident 
on  female  specimens.  Occasionally  a  male  specimen  is  taken  in 
spring  which  has  not  had  a  spring  molt.  I  have  taken  several 
about  Washington  and  have  seen  others.  Immature  birds  of  all 
the  forms  have  slightly  shorter  wings  and  primaries  during  their 
second  summer. 

The  high  and  arid  character  of  the  habitat  of  occidenlalis 
accounts  for  the  paleness  of  spring,  summer,  and  most  winter 
specimens,  but  the  darkness  of  freshly  molted  birds  tells  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  As  already  stated,  the  immature  when  freshly 
molted  are  as  dark  as  eastern  birds  and  the  adults  are  scarcely 
less  so.  But  a  paling  of  the  plumage  rapidly  takes  place,  being 
entirely  caused  by  the  bleaching  action  of  the  drj-,  clear,  western 
atmosphere.  The  white  feathers  bordering  the  facial  black  are 
at  first  ashy,  but  little  paler  than  in  eastern  birds,  but  they  soon 
bleach  even  before  they  have  fully  grown,  except  where,  as  in 
immature  birds,  they  are  protected  by  brownish  tips.  This 
darker  coloration  of  freshly  molted  birds  is  an  index  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  local  habitat.  These  birds  inhabit  bushy  moist 
situations,  where  they  obtain  their  food  near  or  on  the  ground, 
so  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  effects  of  a  generally  prevail- 
ing arid  climate  should  counteract  purely  local  pigment  effects. 
Thus  paleness  in  this  bird  is  largely  a  mechanical  effect  due  to 
climate  and  wearing.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
effects  of  a  local,  rich,  moist  land  diet,  which  alone  produces  the 
pigment,  and  the  high  and  generally  arid  climate  which  has  many 
months  in  which  to  effect  a  bleaching  change. 


Conclusions. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Yellow-throats  of  the  Eastern 
States  can  be  readily  segregated  into  three  well  marked  sub- 
species, each  occupying  topographically,  geologically  and  clima- 
tologically  distinct  faunal  areas  of  enormous  extent,  and  that 
each  one  is  the  product  of  its  own  peculiar  environment  plus  in 
one  case  the  effects  of  a  long  migration.  The  comparatively 
recent,  geologically  speaking,  retreat  of  the  glacial  snow  and  ice 
has  permitted,  slowly  to  be  sure  but  steadily,  the  evolution  of 
brachidactyla  from  its  preglacial  short-winged  ancestor.  This  has 
been  effected  not  by  the  extension  of  the  range  of  a  species  or 
even  a  subspecies  but  by  the  slow  increase  of  the  more  northern 
individuals  as  the  retreating  snow  and  ice  opened  up  a  greater 
extent  northward  of  possible  breeding  range.  Concomitant  with 
this  increase  of  individuals  in  one  direction  occurred  also  a 
change  of  structure  and  character,  the  change  being  in  an  as- 
cending ratio  as  a  more  northern  point  was  reached  each  year  or 
cycle  of  years.  The  result  was  a  constantly  increasing  differ- 
ence, the  birth  of  a  subspecies.  Therefore,  like  so  many  other 
North  American  birds,  brachidactyla  is  a  result  of  a  decrease  of 
glacial  ice  and  snow.  We  have  then  along  approximately  the 
same  longitude  three  distinct  forms  of  one  species  with  two  sets 
of  intermediates.  At  one  end  the  form  is  large  because  the 
individuals  obey  the  well  known  law,  that :  where  a  species  occu- 
pies a  longitudinal  or  altitudinal  range  the  more  boreal  individuals 
are  larger  than  their  relatives  of  adjoining  lower  ground  habitat. 
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At  the  southern  end  the  form  is  also  a  large  one  because  the 
individuals  obey  the  law,  that:  where  a  species  occupies  a  range 
one  end  of  which  is  a  low^  tropical  or  island  area^  then  the  individ- 
uals occupying  this  portion  are  larger  than  those  occupying  an 
adjoining  dissimilar  habitat.  The  result  may  be  a  species  or 
subspecies  differing  from  the  parent  stock  according  as  the 
separation  is  long,  or  the  environing  influences  are  intense  or 
weak.  In  the  case  of  brachidactyla  migration  has  intensified  the 
divergence  by  compelling  a  longer  wing,  a  process  still  in  prog- 
ress. The  lapse  of  time  since  the  glacial  retreat  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  outer  quill  the  longest  but  such  is  evi- 
dently the  tendency.  In  agilis  we  have  a  species  which  evidently 
occupies  largely  what  was  an  island  area  in  preglacial  or  inter- 
glacial  times,  and  the  development  of  the  wing  was  hastened  by 
the  birds  having  to  migrate  over,  or  by,  a  Mississippi  Sea.^  In 
tolmiei  and  Philadelphia  we  have  two  slightly  differing  species* 
evidently  two  divergents  from  a  common  stock ;  divergent 
because  they  extended  their  range  northward  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  Sea.  It  would  seem  also  that  in  trichcu  and 
all  its  eastern  relatives  we  have  one  branch,  and  in  melanops  and 
occidentalis  another,  long  separated  by  the  same  cause.  The 
retreat  of  the  ice  has  permitted  the  forms  to  be  localized  where 
we  now  know  them,  and  as  the  Mississippi  Sea  disappeared 
trichas  and  occidentalis  approached  each  other  and  have  appar- 
ently insensibly  intergraded.  A  similar  case  is  the  Meadowlarks 
which  have  joined  habitats  during  the  historical  period. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  ranges  of  the  three  forms  of 
trichas  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  quite  peculiar.  Considered  lati- 
tudinally  the  range  of  roscoe  ends  where  trichas  is  in  its  prime, 
and  in  its  turn  this  gives  way  to  brachidactyla.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent, they  occupy  different  faunal  areas,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  determined  by  altitude,  the  slope  angle  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  drainage.     The  width  of  the  faunal  area  and  the  char- 

*The  former  presence  of  this  sea  is  indisputable  and  its  effects  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  North  American  bird  life  have  hardly  been  noticed,  yet  it  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  usually  with  representatives  on  each  side.  The  life  of  the 
parts  have  approached  each  other  as  the  sea  disappeared  and  at  the  same 
time  southern  forms  have  moved  northward. 
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acter  of  the  topography,  geology  and  vegetation  are  important 
factors.  The  Mississippi  Valley  bird  is  like  true  trichas  because 
it  occupies  similar  afltitudinal  and  geological  territory ;  it  is  unlike 
trichas  mainly  because  its  winter  habitat  is  different  and  is  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  latter  influence  is  the  slightest  and  per- 
mits us  to  retain  the  bird  in  the  same  subspecies,  but  further 
northwards  and  especially  northeastwards,  the  other  influence 
becomes  stronger  and  a  different  subspecies  is  the  result.  The 
best  examples  of  brachidactyla  are  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
cause there  the  birds  make  a  sea  journey  and  evidently  special- 
ized quicker  because  of  their  comparatively  narrow  habitat  during 
the  glacial  retreat ;  the  broader  area  of  the  Mississippi  region 
and  the  lake  barriers  having  delayed  the  development  of  the  birds 
northward.  The  migration  of  brachidactyla  through  the  Bahamas 
proves  that  this  group  of  islands  was  formerly  less  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent. 

In  my  study  of  these  birds,  I  have  been  unable  to  consider 
temperature  as  an  important  factor  in  producing  differential 
characters.  The  strong  psychological  characters  cannot  be 
accepted  as  caused  by  temperature,  for  they  are  almost  entirely 
absent  in  the  females.  The  physiological  characters  are  neces- 
sarily to  be  correlated  with  other  more  direct  influences,  many  of 
which  I  have  indicated.  One  effect  of  temperature  has  been  to 
permit  of  a  larger  number  of  forms  in  the  tropics,  but  only  indi- 
rectly by  its  influence  on  other  life  and  in  connection  with  other 
causes  in  affecting  the  topography.  Northward  few  species  are 
found,  but  they  are  strikingly  different  even  in  the  same  temper- 
ature areas.  Temperature  acts  principally  as  a  barrier  in  pre- 
venting, along  the  northern  and  higher  borders  of  the  ranges  of 
these  birds,  favoring  topographical  conditions.  If  our  present 
arctic  zone  was  to  disappear,  these  birds  would  gradually  work 
northwards  and  eventually,  if  favorable  conditions  continued  for 
a  long  period,  would  break  up  into  various  forms  under  the  influ- 
ence of  local  conditions ;  but  they  would  never  have  the  short 
rounded  wings  of  their  tropical  relatives  unless  their  migration 
should  wholly  cease. 

The  genus  Geothlypis  is  purely  Nearctic  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  undoubtedly  developed  in  North  America  during  preglacial 
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times.  Its  presence  south  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  former 
glacial  influences,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  forms  are  the  lowest 
and  most  generalized.  The  trichas  group  represents  its  highest 
development. 

I  would  extend  the  present  accepted  southern  limit  of  the 
Nearctic  subregion  to  include  nearly  all  of  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  consider  its  life  as  an  invasion  and 
overlaying  of  the  Neotropical  region  consequent  upon  the  effects 
of  a  glacial  period.  Neotropical  life  now  barely  reaches  the 
United  States.  Present  winter  North  American  life  represents  a 
transition  between  the  original  Palsearctic,  from  which  it  has  been 
derived,  and  the  pure  Nearctic,  an  earlier  result,  of  which  Geo- 
thlypis  is  an  example. 

My  indebtedness  to  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Biological  Survey  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


NOTES   ON  A   FEW  SPECIES   OF   IDAHO  AND  WASH- 
INGTON   BIRDS. 

BY   JOHN    O.    SNYDER. 

During  the  year  1894  the  following  notes  were  made  in  north- 
ern Idaho  and  Washington.  Specimens  of  each  sf>ecies  mentioned 
were  taken  and  preserved.  The  localities  visited  were  Kaniksu 
Lake,  Blue  Lake,  Hoodoo  Lake,  and  Spirit  Lake  in  Kootenai 
Co.,  Idaho ;  Diamond  Lake  in  Stevens  Co.,  Mt.  Carleton  in^ 
Spokane  Co.,  and  Pullman  in  Whitman  Co.,  Washington. 

1.  Merganser  americanus.  American  Merganser.  —  Several  females 
with  young  observed  at  Diamond  Lake,  where  downj  young  were  taken, 
June  21. 

2.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard.  —  Very  common  in  Hoodoo  Valley  during 
August,  when  females  with  large  flocks  of  young  were  frequently  seen. 
No  males  were  taken.     Also  seen  at  Lake  Kaniksu. 

3.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead. —  Lake  Kaniksu  and  Hoodoo 
Valley.    Young  were  seen  at  the  latter  place,  Aug.  18. 
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4.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose.  —  One  flock,  from  \vhich 
three  specimens  were  taken,  was  seen  near  Kaniksu  Lake,  Jul^  26. 

5.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  —  Common  at  Hoodoo  Lake  and  the 
adjacent  marshes  where  the  downy  joung  were  taken  Aug.  13. 

6.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot.  —  Very  abundant  at  Hoodoo 
Lake,  where  on  Aug.  13,  young  measuring  from  243  to  282  mm.  long 
were  taken. 

7.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  Two  specimens  were  col- 
lected near  Pullman,  Jan.  21,  when  the  ground  was  covered  w^ith  snow. 
Specimens  were  also  taken  at  Blue  Lake. 

8.  ^gialitis  vocifera.  Killdeer.  —  Common  at  Pullman.  Observed 
in  the  spring  as  early  as  March  i. 

9.  Dendragapus  obscunis  richardsonii.  Richardson's  Grouse.  : — 
Commonly  known  as  *  Blue  Grouse.'  They  were  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blue  Lake  from  the  12th  until  the  30th  of  July.  During  this 
time  the  females  and  young  were  migrating  from  higher  altitudes. 
They  were  abundant  on  the  foothills  east  of  Hoodoo  Valley  during  the 
latter  part  of  August.  None  were  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley. 
No  males  were  observed. 

The  small  young  have  a  pointed  tail  of  three  or  four  feathers  with 
white  shaftlines.  Later,  when  the  more  permanent  feathers  grow  out, 
the  tail  consists  of  a  dark  colored,  square  cut  basal  part,  beyond  which 
the  lighter  feathers  project.  When  the  dark  feathers  have  grown  to  be 
as  long  as  the  lighter  ones  the  latter  are  shed. 

When  disturbed,  the  mother  and  young  usually  took  to  the  nearest 
trees  and  quietly  observed  the  intruder.  Both  old  and  young  were  very 
tame,  and  while  foraging  they  frequently  came  into  camp.  Once,  on 
looking  up  from  my  work,  I  saw  a  female  quietly  walking  out  of  my  tent, 
while  her  five  young  were  searching  for  food  near  by. 

10.  Canachites  franklinii.  Franklin's  Grouse.  —  Although  not  a 
common  bird,  the  *  Fool-hen '  was  sometimes  seen  in  the  forests  of  black 
pine  near  the  Fend  d'Oreille  River.  One  sat  sedately  on  a  limb  while  a 
revolver  was  emptied  at  her.  The  shots  having  missed,  roots  and  stones 
were  thrown,  which  she  avoided  by  stiff  bows  or  occasional  steps  to  the 
side. 

11.  Bonasa umbellus  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Females 
and  downy  young  were  observed  at  Diamond  Lake,  June  13  and  23. 

During  the  early  part  of  July,  young  were  frequently  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mt.  Carleton.     No  males  were  observed. 

In  August,  individuals  of  this  species  were  commonly  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Hoodoo  Lake. 

12.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove.  —  Vicinity  of  Pullman 
during  September. 

13.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.  Western  Redtail.  —  One  was  secured 
at  Blue  Lake,  and  another,  a  young  individual,  near  the  Pend  d'Oreillc 
River. 
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14.  Aquila  chrysatStos.  Golden  Eagle.  —  Kaniksu  and  Blue  Lakes. 
Not  common. 

15.  Falco  columbariuB.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Pullman,  Washington, 
October  ;  Hoodoo  Valley,  August. 

16.  Falco  sparveriuB.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Sparrow  Hawks 
were  common  in  Hoodoo  Valley  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

17.  Pandion  halia^tus  carolinensis.  American  Osprey.  —  Pullman, 
Wash.,  May  i.  Fish  Hawks  were  frequently  seen  at  all  the  lakes  visited. 
Sometimes  they  caught  fish  so  large  that  they  could  scarcely  manage 
them. 

18.  Asio  wilsonianuB.  Long-eared  Owl.  —  One  female  taken  in 
Hoodoo  Valley,  Aug.  18. 

19.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl.  —  Found  breeding  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  May  5,  and  later.  The  nests,  on  the  ground,  are  often 
plowed  under  by  ranchers. 

30.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea.  Burrowing  Owl.  —  Occasionally 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Pullman.    Nests  in  burrows  of  Spermophilus. 

31.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Diamond  Lake  and  Blue 
Lake.    Not  common. 

22.  Dryobates  villosus  harrisii.  Harris's  Woodpecker.  —  One  young 
individual  taken  in  Hoodoo  Valley. 

33.  SphyrapicuB  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  —  Com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Lake. 

24.  Colaptes  cafer.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  —  Pullman.  From  March 
to  September.    Not  common. 

25.  Chordeiles  virginianus.  Nigiithawk.  —  Abundant  at  Diamond 
Lake  and  at  all  points  visited  in  Idaho.  Downy  young  were  found  at 
Blue  Lake,  July  20. 

26.  TrochiluB  alexandri.  Black-chinned  Hummingbird. — One  fe- 
male taken  at  Blue  Lake,  July  10.     Not  common. 

27.  Selasphorus  nifus.  Rufus  Hummingbird.  —  One  male  and  a  nest 
containing  two  young  were  observed  at  Blue  Lake,  July  17. 

38.  Otocoris  alpestris  arenicola  (sub.  sp.?).  Desert  Horned  Lark. 
—  Common  at  Pullman.  They  were  observed  in  flocks  with  Anthus, 
Oct.  21.     Abundant  in  March  and  April.     Nestlings  seen  Apr.  25. 

39.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie.  —  Hoodoo  Lake,  Aug. 
16.     Common  in  winter. 

30.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  annectens.  Black-headed  Jay.  —  At  high 
altitudes  near  Blue  Lake.     Not  common. 

31.  Stumella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Common  at  Pull- 
man. Abundant  during  September,  March  and  April.  Not  seen  in 
winter. 

32.  Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  — 
Pullman.     Numerous  small  flocks  seen  in  September  and  April. 

33.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sparrow. — 
Pullman  ;  common  in  April. 
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34.  Spizella  monticola  ochracea.  Western  Tree  Sparrow. — Pull- 
man ;  common  during  April.  They  frequent  the  thickets  bordering  the 
creeks,  where  the  first  ones  were  taken,  March  3.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  at  that  time. 

35.  Junco  hyemalis  connectens  Cones.  —  A  Junco  which  I  identify  as 
above,  possibly  incorrectly,  was  common  everywhere.  Pullman,  Mar.  31. 
Nesting  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Carleton,  July  4.  Young  were  seen  at  Blue 
Lake,  July  18. 

36.  Melospiza  melodia  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  —  Com- 
mon in  flocks  with  Spizella  monticola  ochracea  in  the  vicinity  of  Pull- 
man during  the  first  week  of  March.  Common  on  the  low  meadows 
bordering  Blue  Lake. 

37.  Passerella  iliaca  schistacea.  Slate-colored  Sparrow.  —  Pull- 
man. Usually  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  bush,  singing 
vigorously. 

38.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Louisiana  Tanager. —  Frequently  seen  at 
Blue  Lake. 

39.  Ampelis  cedronim.  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  Small  flocks  of  these 
birds  were  occasionally  seen  at  Blue  Lake. 

40.  Qeothlypis  tolmiei.  Macgillivray's  Warbler.  —  Near  Mt. 
Carleton  in  open  woods.    A  nest  with  eggs  was  seen,  June  30. 

41.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit. — Abundant  at  Pullman 
during  the  latter  part  of  October  in  flocks  with  Otocoris. 

42.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. — Blanchard  Valley, 
on  the  east  slope  of  Mt.  Carleton. 

43.  Regulus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Pullman;  com- 
mon during  April. 

44.  Hylocichla  ustulatus  swainsonii.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  —  Com- 
mon at  Blue  Lake  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  Also  observed  in 
Hoodoo  Valley. 

45.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  Robins  were 
seen  in  every  locality  visited.  Thev  were  common  in  flocks  at  Pullman 
during  September.  In  the  Spring  (March  3)  they  returned  before  the 
snow  melted,  and  began  nesting  so  early  that  the  eggs  and  young  birds 
were  frequently  frozen. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SHEARWATER  FROM   THE 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

BY    H.    W.    HENSHAW. 

Puffinus  newelU^  sp.  no  v. 

Above,  including  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  clear  and  somewhat 
glossy  black.  Border  of  under  wing-coverts  black.  Beneath,  including 
under  tail-coverts,  pure  white.  Maxilla  and  edge  and  tip  of  mandible 
black;  rest  of  maxilla  light  brown.  Tarsus  and  feet  light  yellow,  but 
black  along  the  outer  posterior  side  of  tarsus,  the  outer  toe  and  half  the 
middle  toe.     Wing,  8.65;    tail,  3.75;  bill,  1.28;  tarsus,  1.80. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  a  Shearwater  obtained  by  Mr.  M. 
Newell  of  Hilo  (Brother  Matthias  of  the  Catholic  Brotherhood) 
in  Waihee  Valley,  Island  of  Ulani,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  by 
him  recently  presented  to  the  author.  The  sex  was  wot  deter- 
mined. The  bird  was  taken  from  its  burrow  with  several  others 
by  natives  and  brought  to  Mr.  Newell  alive.  The  latter  saved 
two  specimens.  One,  the  typ>e,  is  in  my  possession  ;  the  other  is 
probably  still  extant  and  in  Honolulu. 

In  1894  the  species  was  numerous  enough  in  the  above  men- 
tioned locality,  but  its  present  status  is  doubtful,  for  the  mon- 
goose, which  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  native  Puffins  elsewhere 
upon  the  islands,  is  an  inhabitant  also  of  Ulani. 

As  this  Puffin  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  as  no  account  of  it 
appears  in  either  Rothschild's  or  Wilson's  -works  upon  the  island 
birds,  I  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr.  Ridgway  who  kindly  compared 
it  with  National  Museum  material.  Mr.  Ridgway's  remarks  upon 
the  specimen  are  as  follows  :  **  The  Puffinus  which  you  sent  for 
identification  is  without  doubt  a  new  species.  It  comes  nearest 
to  P,  auricularis  Townsend,  of  Clarion  Island  (Revillagigedo 
group,  N.  W.  Mexico) ,  but  differs  in  blacker  color  of  upper  parts, 
wholly  white  malar  region,  more  extensive,  more  uniform  and 
more  abruptly  white  anterior  and  central  under  tail-coverts,  more 
extensive  and  '  solid  '  blackish  border  to  under  wing-covert  region, 
and  especially  in  the  ver\'  abrupt  line  of  demarkation  along  sides 
of  neck  between   the  black  of  upper  parts  and  white  of  under 
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parts.     P,  auricularis  also  has  the   bill  entirely  black  and  also 
stouter." 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Newell,  who  has  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  Hawaiian  birds  and  has  made  extensive 
collections. 


NESTING  HABITS  OF   THE  PACIFIC    COAST   SPECIES 

OF   THE   GENUS  i^UFFINUS, 

BY   A.    W.    ANTHONY. 

Plate   VIII. 

The  Black-vented  Shearwater  (Puffinus  opisihomelas) ,  the 
most  abundant  of  our  Pacific  Shearwaters,  is  extremely  plenti- 
fifl  off  the  coast  of  central  California  during  the  summer  months, 
and  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  south  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands.  How  far  north  its  range  extends  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  seen  what  I  was  reasonably  sure  was  this  species  off 
the  Columbia  River  in  November.  Since  its  summer  range  is  so 
far  to  the  north  it  is  a  little  strange  that  no  breeding  grounds 
have  been  discovered  north  of  the  Mexican  Boundary. 

Several  years  since  Major  Bendire  wrote  me  that  there  was  in 
the  National  Museum  two  or  three  eggs  said  to  have  been  taken 
on  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  As  I  now  remember,  he 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  location,  but  considered  the  iden- 
tification correct.  That  it  does  not  nest  on  any  of  the  larger  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  group,  I  am  certain,  since  the  foxes  that 
inhabit  the  islands  would  exterminate  them,  but  it  is  possible 
that  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands  where  there  are  no  enemies 
a  few  may  be  found  nesting.  South  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands 
I  am  confident  none  are  found  until  Guadaloupe  is  reached,  about 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  National  boundary. 

Several  years  since,  I  found  the  Black-vented  Shearwater 
{Puffinus  gavia)  rather  common  on  Guadaloupe,  where  their  bur- 
rows were  dug  under  huge  blocks  of  lava  in  several  parts  of  the 
island,  but  in  no  place  was  there  any  large  colony.     Their  nests 
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were  all  inaccessible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sites  selected 
either  in  natural  holes  in  the  lava  or  under  large  boulders,  and 
no  eggs  were  secured.  A  night  was  spent  on  the  top  of  the 
island  in  a  heavy  cypress  growth,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  the  Shearwaters  were  heard  all  night,  their  choking, 
gasping  notes  coming  from  all  sides  as  they  flew  through  this 
grove. 

On  the  San  Benito  Islands,  lying  between  Guadaloupe  and 
Cerros  Islands,  I  have  also  found  a  few  /'.  opisthomelas  nest- 
ing. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  are  no  bur- 
rows on  these  islands,  all  the  nests  being  in  small  caves,  which 
are  nearly  filled  with  deposits  of  guano  left  by  untold  generations 
of  Puffinus,  The  caves  are  all  small  and  the  nests  inaccessible 
but  I  think  that  each  cave  was  inhabited  by  several  pairs  of  birds, 
judging  by  the  outcry  and  warning  hisses  that  greeted  my 
approach  to  the  entrance. 

About  thirty-five  miles  south  of  San  Benito  Islands  lies 
Natividad  Island,  a  lower  and  more  sandy  island  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned  —  a  condition  which  seems  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  Black-vented  Shearwaters  to  a  nicety,  for  here  are 
found  thousands  of  them,  nesting  the  full  length  of  the  island, 
some  three  miles  in  extent.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky 
,  slopes  and  ridges  the  entire  island  may  be  said  to  be  one  almost 
continuous  colony.  This  island  I  first  visited  in  August,  1896. 
The  size  of  the  burrows  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  and  a 
closer  examination  revealed  the  unmistakable  tracks  of  a  Puffinus. 
Though  the  footprints  were  abundant  and  fresh,  proving  that  the 
burrows  were  still  visited  at  night,  all  of  those  examined  were 
unoccupied.  I  again  called  at  Natividad  April  10,  1897,  and 
found  the  breeding  season  at  its  height,  each  burrow  containing 
either  a  pair  of  Shearwaters  or  one  Shearwater  and  a  fresh  ^g^. 
In  no  case,  I  think,  did  1  find  an  ^g'g  in  a  burrow  with  two  birds. 
The  burrows  were  usually  about  ten  feet  in  length,  seldom  if  ever 
straight,  but  with  one  or  two  sudden  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
nest  sometimes  being  but  two  feet  from  the  entrance  though  at 
the  end  of  a  ten  foot  burrow.  Few  of  the  nests  were  over  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  burrows  being  for  the  most  part 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil  made  walking 
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^  anything  but  a  pleasure,  as  one  constantly  broke  through  into 
tunnels,  the  exact  location  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 

The  tracks  in  the  fresh  soil  about  the  entrance  to  the  burrows 
showed  the  imprint  of  the  tarsus  for  its  full  length,  showing  that 
the  birds  rest  their  weight  on  the  tarsus  as  much  as  on  the  toes. 

There  was  little  attempt  at  nest-building,  the  eggs  for  the  most 
part  being  laid  in  a  depression  in  the  sand  at  the  end  of  the  bur- 
row. In  a  few  cases  a  number  of  small  twigs  and  sticks  had  been 
placed  in  the  hollow  forming  a  very  crude  nest.  Before  the  Qgg 
is  deposited  the  burrow  is  occupied  by  both  birds,  and  I  have 
found  them  on  the  nest  at  least  a  month  before  any  eggs  were 
laid.  Just  how  early  they  take  to  the  burrows  I  am  unable  to 
say,  not  having  visited  the  nesting  colony  earlier  than  the  first 
week  in  March,  when  all  the  burrows  were  occupied. 

I  have  never  heard  any  love  notes  from  this  species  when  in 
the  burrows.  Their  outcry  at  night,  however,  when  they  emerge 
from  their  nests  and  fly  about  over  the  island,  is  something  unique 
in  my  experience.  The  note  is  a  series  of  choking  cries  coupled 
with  a  hissing,  like  escaping  steam,  the  same  that  I  have  at  times 
heard  them  utter  when  disturbed  in  their  burrows.  On  July  i,  I 
found  the  burrows  on  Natividad  occupied  entirely  by  young  birds 
that  were  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  adults,  but  still  clothed 
in  down  through  which  were  growing  a  few  feathers.  They  were 
sooty  black  above  and  lighter  below.  When  brought  to  the  light 
they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
adults. 

About  Cape  St.  Lucas  Townsend's  Shearwater  (/^/^««j  auricu- 
laris)  is  rather  common,  and  though  perfectly  distinct  specifically 
it  is  quite  closely  related  to  P,  opisthomelas  and  has  a  similar 
breeding  season.  On  San  Benedicto  Island  I  found  a  few  nesting 
the  last  week  in  May.  At  this  date  most  of  the  young  were 
but  a  few  days  old,  covered  with  sooty  down  above,  and  paler- 
grayish  below.  With  the  smaller  young  I  often  found  one  of  the 
parents,  but  they  were  as  frequently  alone.  The  burrows  were  all 
confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  —  about  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  where  they  were  dug  among  the  bunches  of  thick,  tangled 
grass,  and  were  well  scattered,  a  dozen  or  so  being  a  large  colony. 
The  burrows  were  not  so  deep  or  long  as  were  those  of  P,  opis- 
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thomchu  on  Natividad,  averaging  about  five  feet  in  length.  On 
Clarion  Island  this  species  was  again  found  ia  a  similar  location, 
all  of  the  burrows  being  confined  to  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  on 
the  high  parts  of  the  island. 

;  extensive,  each  suitable  patch 

Few  birds  were  seen  at  sea  during 

e  that  visited  the  nests  must  have 

i  the   Black-venled  Shearwater,  in 

remember  hearing  any 
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The  Clarion 
of  grass  being  well  populated. 
the  daytime  and  at  night,  thoi 
been  much  more  silent  than  is  the 
the  vicinity  of  its  colonies,  for  I   do 
notes  that  I  could  attribute  to  P.  auricular 
those  that  were  dragged  from  their  nests  gave  vt 
pleasure  in  notes  similar  lo  those  of  P.  opisthomelas. 

About  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  between  that  point  and  the  ReviUa- 
gigedo  Islands,  the  V\' edge-tailed  Sheanvatet  (Pufftnus  cuneatus)  is 
found  in  abundance  in  May  and  June.  It  probably  may  occur  at 
other  seasons,  but  as  I  have  not  visited  the  region  of  the  Cape 
during  other  seasons  I  can  give  no  assurance  of  its  doing  so. 
This  species  is  of  exceptional  interest,  as  it  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Shearwaters  new  to  the  North  American  fauna,  and  of  which  little 
is  known.  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  large  colony  nest- 
ing on  San  Benedicto  Island,  from  which  was  obtained  a  fine 
series  of  skins  with  all  of  the  intergrades  between  the  white-bellied 
phase  of  '  ctintalus '  and  the  dusky  form  described  by  L.  Stejneger 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  knudseni. 

On  first  landing  on  San  Benedicto,  the  first  of  May,  I  heard  a 
low  murmuring  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  Thinking  it  might  come  from  a  rookery  of  seals, 
I  started  out  to  investigate,  but  soon  found  that  I  was  getting  no 
nearer  the  source  of  the  noise,  which  possessed  a  venlriloquial 
power  difiicull  to  locate.  I  soon,  however,  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  large  burrows  which  fairly  honeycombed  the  entire 
south  end  of  the  island,  which  was  so  completely  undermined  that 
one  constantly  broke  through  into  burrows,  frequently  sinking  to 
the  hips  in  ground  that  had  every  appearance  of  being  solid. 

The  accompanying  photograph  (Plate  VIII)  gives  one  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  number  of  burrows,  and  of  course  shows 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  colony. 

From  many  of   the   holes    came  mo3ns  and  sobs  in    soft  low 
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tones,  inexpressively  sad  and  wierd, — the  love  notes  of  Puffinus 
cuneatus. 

A  number  of  the  burrows  were  opened,  and  from  each  were 
taken  two  birds,  which  fought  and  bit  most  savagely  on  being 
dragged  to  the  light.  By  far  the  greater  number  were  in  dark 
plumage,  but  many  showed  lighter  underparts,  and  in  some  cases 
a  perfectly  typical  ^cuneatus,*  with  pure  white  underparts,  was 
found  in  the  same  burrow  with  a  dark  *  knudseni,^ 

At  this  date  the  burrows  were  about  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
most  of  them  running  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  along  the 
sides  of  the  steep  narrow  ravines  that  everywhere  cut  this  end  of 
the  island. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  of  fine  pumice,  in  some  places  soft  and 
easily  excavated,  but  in  others  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
pick  in  opening  the  burrows.  In  most  of  the  excavations  was  a 
rude  attempt  at  nest  building,  consisting  of  a  few  sprigs  of  green 
grass  and  other  vegetation  which  grew  about  the  colony,  and  on 
this  meagre  platform  were  both  birds,  but  no  eggs.  Nor  did  the 
condition  of  the  birds  indicate  that  the  actual  nesting  season  was 
at  hand.  About  sunset  the  birds  from  the  island  began  to  seek 
the  water,  meeting  a  similar  tide  moving  in  from  the  sea.  They 
mostly  centered  about  the  south  end  of  the  island,  which  soon 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  beehive.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Shearwaters  were  circling  about  with  easy  flight, 
much  more  airy  and  graceful  than  that  of  any  Shearwater  with  which 
I  am  familiar  ;  especially  was  the  difference  accehtuated  when  an 
occasional  auriadaris  with  typical  Shearwater  flight,  skimmed 
through  the  throng.  The  greater  part  of  those  birds  which  came 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  descended  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  with  wings  set  until  near  the  water,  when  they  sailed  off 
over  the  waves  until  lost  to  view,  while  others  descending  in  a 
spiral  course  joined  their  fellows  in  circling  about  the  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  There  was  little,  if  any,  outcry,  though  the 
sobbing  notes  were  often  heard  from  the  birds  on  shore.  One 
bird  —  doubtless  an  albino  —  had  a  pure  white  head  and  dusky 
body,  strongly  suggestive  of  a  Heermann's  Gull.  It  circled  several 
times  about  our  skiff,  which  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
busy  throng. 
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Thinking  I  would  find  eggs,  I  returned  to  San  Benedicto  from 
Socorro  Island  two  weeks  later,  but  was  disappointed.  Many  of 
the  burrows  were  empty,  and  all  had  been  extended  two  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  the  nest  of  green  plants  moved  back  to  the 
end.  As  before,  when  birds  were  found  there  were  usually 
two. 

The  two  following  weeks  were  spent  at  Clarion,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles  west  of  San  Benedicto.  At  Clarion, 
P.  cuneatus  was  rare,  and  only  seen  at  sea.  Neither  here  nor  at 
Socorro  were  there  any  signs  of  nesting  colonies.  San  Benedicto 
was  reached  again  May  3 1 ,  and  though  dozens  of  burrows  were 
opened,  scarcely  any  birds  were  found.  The  tunnels  had  now  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  having  been  extended  another 
two  feet  or  more,  and  as  before  the  nesting  material  moved  to  the 
end.  The  few  birds  found  were  generally  in  the  shorter  bur- 
rows, which  were  perhaps  incomplete.  Only  one  t^gg  was  found 
with  the  parent,  a  white-bellied  bird. 

Toward  evening  a  greater  percentage  of  birds  began  to  appear 
from  seaward,  but  at  no  time  before  dark  did  the  numbers  congre- 
gated about  the  island  equal  those  seen  a  month  earlier. 

From  the  data  obtained  I  would  place  the  nesting  season  of 
P,  cuneatus  at  least  three  months  later  than  that  of  either  qpistho- 
melas  or  auricularis^  which  both  deposit  their  eggs  at  about  the 
same  time,  in  early  March. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THIRTY  NEW  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BIRDS,   IN   THE  BIOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

COLLECTION. 

BY    £.   W.    NELSON. 

Recent  study  of  the  rich  collection  of  Mexican  birds  accumu- 
lated by  the  Biological  Survey  has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
southward  extension  of  the  life  zones  found  within  the  United 
States.  Many  genera  are  represented  in  the  various  faunal  areas 
by  distinct  species,  while  in  other  cases  wide  ranging  species  are 
broken  up  into  geographic  races.  The  series  of  specimens  from 
almost  every  part  of  Mexico  now  in  the  collection  show  the  exist- 
ence of  various  hitherto  unsuspected  subordinate  faunal  areas, 
and  has  proved  rich  in  types  of  new  species  and  subspecies.  The 
present  paper  gives  some  of  the  results  of  recent  preliminary  work 
on  the  collection. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator,  and 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  for  cordial  assistance  during  the  preparation  of 
this  paper.     All  measurements  are  given  in  millimeters. 

Crypturus  inornatus,  sp.  nov.     Brown-backed  Tinamou. 

Type^  No.  158434,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  February  14,  1898,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — Dense,  humid  tropical  forests  of  northern  Vera  Cruz 
and  adjacent  part  of  Puebla. 

Specific  characters.  —  Nearest  C.  mexicanus^  from  which  the  males  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  deep  reddish  brown,  slightly  barred  backs  and 
more  rufous  underparts ;  the  females  are  much  deeper,  more  reddish 
brown  both  above  and  below. 

Description  of  adult  male  (type).  —  Crown  and  forehead  black  slightly 
suftused  with  grayish ;  nape  dark  reddish  brown  becoming  light  vandyke 
brown  with  a  faint  purplish  bloom  on  back  and  sides  of  neck  and  fore  part 
of  shoulders  ;  shoulders  and  upper  back  plain,  dark  burnt  umber ;  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  lighter,  more  rusty  brown  and  sparsely  and  indistinctly 
barred  with  black  ;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark  slaty  edged  with  brown- 
ish  ;  wing-coverts,  scapulars  and  tertials  slightly  paler  brown  than  back 
and  finely  and  indistinctly  maculated  but  not  barred  with  blackish;  sides 
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of  head  to  upper  part  of  neck  cinnamon  brown  ;  chin  and  throat  white  ; 
under  side  of  neck  along  median  line  dingy  grayish  brown  shading  into 
surrounding  color ;  breast  deep,  dark  cinnamon  brown  becoming  darker 
and  browner  on  sides,  and  clearer,  paler  cinnamon  along  median  line ; 
abdomen,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  mixed  butfy,  whitish  and  dull  cin- 
namon obscurely  and  coarsely  barred  with  blackish. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  1 66;   tail,  56;   culmen,  29;   tarsus,  52. 

Description  of  adult  female  from  type  locality. — Crown  rusty,  grayish 
brown  (becoming  bright  rusty  brown  on  nape)  and  obscurely  barred  with 
black ;  back  and  sides  of  neck  bright  rusty  cinnamon ;  middle  of  fore  part 
of  shoulders  tawny,  sepia  brown  becoming  dark  cinnamon  brown  on 
sides;  interscapular  region  dark  umber  brown  shading  into  cinnamon  on 
upper  tail-coverts  with  entire  back  coarsely  and  obscurely  barred  with 
black;  upper  surface  of  wings  slaty  blackish  coarsely  barred  with  tawny 
cinnamon ;  sides  of  head  tawny  cinnamon  with  a  vinaceous  shade  on 
adjacent  part  of  neck;  chin  and  throat  white;  under  side  of  neck  dark 
ashy  washed  with  rusty  brown  ;  breast  bright  rusty  cinnamon,  darkest  on 
sides  and  palest  next  abdomen;  abdomen  and  flanks  dull  buffy,  ob- 
scurely and  coarsely  barred  with  blackish ;  under  tail-coverts  deep  buff 
coarsely  maculated  with  black. 

Dimensions  of  female.  —  Wing,  165;  tail,  54;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  52. 

,  General  notes,  —  The  darker  color  and  absence  of  black  bars 
on  wings  and  fore  back  of  the  males  separate  this  bird  at  once 
from  its  nearest  ally,  C,  mexicanus.  The  females  are  less  distinct ; 
the  darker  back  and  brighter  colored  nape  and  neck  of  C,  inoma- 
tus  suffice,  however,  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance. 

Both  Crypturus  mexicanus  and  C.  occidentalis  inhabit  the  low, 
scrubby  thickets  of  arid  tropical  districts  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  Mexican  congeners  of  the  more  humid  districts  by  their 
much  paler  colors.  The  general  resemblance  of  C,  mexicanus  of 
Tamaulipas  in  eastern  Mexico  to  C  occidentalis  of  Tepic,  on  the 
op]X)site  side  of  the  Continent,  but  living  in  very  similar  climatic 
conditions,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  C  mexicanus  to  C  inor- 
natus  living  in  contiguous  districts  but  with  marked  climatic 
differences. 

Dendrortyx  macrourus  dilutus,  subsp.  nov.     Michoacan 

Wood  Grouse. 

Type,  No.  155562,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico.  August  2,  1892,  £.  W.  Nelson. 
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Distribution. — Mixed  oak  and  pine  forest  on  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Micho- 
acan. 

Subspecific  characters. — About  equal  in  size  to  D.  macrourus  with 
broad  central  stripes  of  rusty  chestnut  on  feathers  of  underparts  nearly  as 
far  back  along  sides  as  in  D.  m.  striatus.  In  general  color,  most  like 
typical  D,  macrourus  but  rusty  chestnut  about  neck  and  under  parts 
paler ;  back,  upper  surface  of  wings,  tail  and  sides  of  body  with  a  decid- 
edly less  gray  and  more  brownish  suffusion ;  bill  very  heavy  and  tumid 
and  only  equalled  by  that  of  D.  oaxaca. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  167;  tail,  155;  culmen,  19;  tarsus,  56. 

General  notes, — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  name  still  an- 
other form  of  Dendrortyx  macrourus^  yet  the  bird  described  above 
differs  so  much  from  any  of  the  known  forms  that  I  see  no  other 
course  to  pursue.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  species  which 
are  in  such  a  plastic  condition  that  comparatively  slight  changes 
in  climatic  conditions,  accompanied  by  partial  geographic  isola- 
tion, produce  appreciable  differences.  In  such  cases  it  appears 
preferable,  when  the  differences  are  sufficiently  marked,  to  recog- 
nize these  local  forms,  rather  than  to  ignore  them  and  include  an 
entire  group  of  geographic  races  under  a  single  name,  as  would  be 
the  only  other  logical  method. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae  mearnsi,  subsp.  nov.     Mearns's 

Quail. 

Type,  No.  142385,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion.    Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona,  April  30,  1892,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Distribution. — Southwestern  Texas  and  the  southern  half  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  ranging  thence  into  northern  Mexico. 

Subspecific  characters. — In  both  sexes  generally  paler  than  true  (7« 
montezum(B ;  the  males  much  grayer  or  more  ashy  on  upper  side  of  wings 
and  paler  brown  on  back ;  posterior  part  of  crest  decidedly  lighter  brown  ; 
sides  of  breast  and  body  paler  slaty  gray  and  more  thickly  white-spotted. 
The  females  have  paler  backs  with  broader  and  more  conspicuous  pale 
shaft  streaks,  especially  on  rump. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  117;  tail,  58;  culmen,  14;  tarsus,  30. 

General  notes, — The  Montezuma  or  Massena  Quail  of  the  South- 
western United  States  occupies  a  more  arid  region  than  that  in- 
habited by  the  typical  birds  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  Mexican 
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tablelands  farther  south  and,  as  might  be  expected,  indicates  this 
difference  in  environment  by  its  paler  colors.  The  birds  of  south- 
em  Arizona  are  typical  of  this  pale  form.  It  is  named  for  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Mearns,  U.  S.  A.,  in  recognition  of  the  great  amount 
of  zoological  work  he  has  done  in  the  region  which  it  inhabits. 


Amazona  oratrix  tresmariae,  subsp.  nov.    Trxs  Marias 

Parrot. 

Tyf€^  No.  156735,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Maria  Madre  Island,  Tres  Marias  group,  Western  Mexico,  May  4,  1897, 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  £.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — ^Tres  Marias  Islands,  western  Mexico. 

Subspecific  characters. — Distinguished  from  true  A.  oratrix  by  rather 
light,  grass  green  back,  more  bluish* green  underparts  and  much  greater 
extension  of  yellow  on  neck,  especially  on  under  side. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  230  ;  tail,  125  ;  culmen,  34 ;  tarsus,  26. 

General  notes, — The  type  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  A.  oratrix  came  from 
Petapa,  Oaxaca,  not  far  from  Tehuantepec  City.  From  this  point 
they  range  through  Western  Mexico  at  least  to  the  State  of  Colima, 
and  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  reach  Central  Tamauli- 
pas  in  Eastern  Mexico.  Birds  from  all  parts  of  this  wide  range 
are  nearly  uniform  in  color  and  agree  in  having  the  yellow  on  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  under  side  of  the  neck  rarely  extending 
farther  back  than  the  ear-coverts  and  middle  of  the  throat.  In 
the  Tres  Marias  form,  the  yellow  on  the  adult  birds  commonly 
covers  the  entire  head  and  neck  and  often  encroaches  on  the 
shoulders  and  breast.  The  back  of  true  A.  oratrix  is  oil  green. 
Very  old  birds  of  both  forms  often  have  the  yellow  feathers  on  the 
hind  neck,  and  sometimes  on  the  lower  neck,  edged  or  banded 
with  dark  red.  This  is  much  more  pronounced  in  specimens  from 
the  Tres  Marias  than  in  those  from  the  mainland. 

Momotus  lessoni  goldmani,  subsp.  nov.    Goldman's  Motmot. 

7y/tf,  No.  155 138,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Motzorongo,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  March  5,  1894,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 
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Distribution, — Humid  tropical  forestt  of  Vera  Cruz,  adjacent  part  of 
Oaxaca,  and  south  along  the  Gulf  Coast  probably  to  Yucatan. 

Subsfecific  characters. — Body  much  greener  than  M.  lessoni  V9\^}^  only 
a  light  suffusion  of  brown  on  breast ;  blue  border  of  crown  paler,  with 
only  a  trace  of  or  entirely  lacking  the  rich  tmalt  blue  along  posterior 
border. 

Description  of  type, — Lores,  cheeks  and  line  over  eyes  and  isolated  oval 
area  on  middle  of  crown  black ;  black  crown  patch  broadly  bordered  by 
pale  greenish  blue  nearly  uniform  and  never  showing  more  than  a  trace 
of  rich  smalt  blue  border  posteriorly,  so  conspicuous  in  true  M,  lessoni; 
dorsal  surface,  including  sides  of  head,  back  of  eyes,  neck  and  back  light 
olive  green  anteriorly  and  shading  into  grass  green  on  lower  back,  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts ;  tail  grass  green  at  base,  shading  gradually  into 
blue  near  end  and  tipped  with  black ;  primaries  edged  with  dark  greenish 
blue,  t))is  color  shading  through  dark  bluish  green  on  secondaries  to 
nearly  dark  green  on  tertials ;  chin  and  throat  light  grass  green  shading 
imperceptibly  into  olive  green  of  neck,  breast  and  sides  of  body,  and 
thence  into  clearer  green  on  abdomen  and  flanks. 

Dimensions  0/ type. — Wing,  142  ;  tail,  246;  culmen,  49;  tarsus,  32. 

General  notes, — This  subspecies  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  nearly  all  of  the  dark  rufous  suffusion  which  gives 
a  strong  reddish  shade  to  the  underparts  of  M,  lessoni^  and  by  the 
lighter,  greener  back  and  uniform  greenish  blue  border  of  the 
crown.  Specimens  from  Huehuetan  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Chia- 
pas, are  nearly  typical  M,  lessoni^  as  are  those  from  Costa  Rica. 
M,  lessoni  goldmani  appears  to  be  found  only  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Mexico.     The  type  of  M,  lessoni  came  from  Realejo,  Nicaragua. 


Melanerpes  frontalis,  sp.  nov.     Chiapas  Woodpecker. 

TypCy  No.  154938,  $  ad.,U.  S.Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Vincente,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  December  12,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Known  only  from  type  locality. 

General  characters.  —  Scarlet  crown  patch  usually  small  and  separated 
from  orange  yellow  nape  by  a  dark  smok}-  gray  area;  back  broadly  barred 
black  and  white;  rump  and  middle  tail-feathers  strongly  barred  black 
and  white.  Pattern  of  markings  on  head  and  back  most  like  that  of 
M.  hoffmanni. 

Description  of  type.  — Nasal  tufts  pale  yellowish  ;  forehead  dull  white 
with  backward  extension  of  same  along  sides  of  crown  to  middle  of  orbits, 
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enclodng  on  sides  the  small  crown  patch  of  scarlet ;  latter  separalcd  fi-om 
rich  orange  nape  bj'  broad  band  of  dark  smoky  gray  nearly  uniform  witli 
reit  of  head,  neck  and  breast;  middle  of  back  and  rump  broadly  barred 
'with  black  and  while  as  in  Hf-Aofmaiiiii {ihe  white  bars  much  broader 
than  in  At.  laniacrmi) ;  upper  tail-coverls  white,  with  broken  V-'haped 
black  markings ;  middle  tail-feathers  white  broadly  barred  on  basal  third 
and  along  inner  webs,  except  at  tips,  with  black :  border  of  outer  ivcb«  on 
distal  third  and  entire  tips  black,  upper  «urface  of  wings  broadly  barred 
with  while;  middle  of  primaries  with  irregular  but  well  marked  white 
area;  abdomen  barred  with  dull  black  and  white  and  thinly  washed  with 
orange  yellow;  under  tail-coverts  white  heavily  barred  with  black;  two 
outer  tail  feathera  black  with  well  marked  while  bars. 

DimtHiioHi  of  type.  —  Wing,  135;  tail,  Si  ;  culmen,  30;  tarsui,  11. 
GtHtrai  nolti.  —  M.  froHlaUs  resembles  M.  koffmanni  of  Costa  Rica. 
but  is  considerably  larger,  with  a  smaller  red  patch  on  the  crown, and  the 
lower  parts  are  much  paler  gray  with  a  paler  wash  of  yellow  on  Ihe 
abdomen.  The  crissum  is  strongly  barred  black  and  while  in  place  of  the 
V-thaped  marks  of  M.  haffmanni  and  the  two  Outer  tall  feathers  are  dis- 
tinctly barred  with  white. 


Melanerpes     santacruzi     fumoaus,     subsp.    nov.       Smoky- 

UK BASTED    WOODPECKER. 

lypt.  No.  151964,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Kiiehuetnn,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  March  ],  1896,  E.  W.  NeUoo  and  E.  A.- 
Goldman. 

DiiiribuiiQH.  —  Pacific  Coast  district  of  southern  Chiapas  and  adjacent 
pan  of  Guatemala. 

GtHtrai  eharaeUrs.  —  Generally  limtlar  to  Si.  tanlacmti  but  smaller 
with  heavier  bill,  darker  back;  under  parts  grayer,  less  brownish;  lower 
rump  and  upper  tail-covetts  barred  or  marked  with  black. 

DtirriplioH  of  typa.  —  Nasal  tufts  faintly  washed  with  yellow;  forehead 
dull  whitish;  crown  and  nape  with  a  broad  continuous  band  of  tcarlet 
tinged  poileriorly  with  golden  ;  back  and  top  of  wings  broadly  barred 
with  black  and  narrowly  barred  with  white;  rump  while  irregularly 
marked  with  black  ;  upper  t.ill-coverts  with  bbck  shaft  lines ;  middle  Ull 
feathers  black,  lateral  ones  Inconspicuously  marked  with  white;  side*  and 
under  parts  of  head,  neck  and  body  to  abdomen  dark,  dingy,  smoky  gray 
with  a  slight  brownish  tinge;  abdomen  ohsoletcly  barred  with  black  and 
dull  whitish  and  washed  with  orange;  under  lail-covert*  strongly  barred 
black  and  white. 

DimensioKt  eflypt.  —  Viing,  137;  tail,  76;  culmen.  31;  tarsus,  31. 
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General  notes,  —  This  form  differs  from  M,  polygrammus  by  its 
much  darker  back  and  underparts ;  its  barred  and  black-marked 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  and  generally  unmarked  rectrices 
and  more  heavily  barred  under  tail-coverts. 


Melanerpes    dubius    versecrucis,  subsp.   nov.    Vera   Cruz 

Woodpecker. 

Tyfe^  No.  154835,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Coatzacoalcos,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  April  15,  1896,  £.  W.  Nelson  and  £.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  half  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  bordering 
part  of  Chiapas. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Smaller  than  M.  dubius  with  broader  white 
frontal  area  and  rather  broader  white  barring  on  dorsal  surface;  sides 
and  lower  part  of  head,  neck,  and  body  darker,  more  brownish  gray; 
crissum  more  heavily  barred  with  black. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  124;  tail,  76;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  23. 

General  Notes,  —  This  form  inhabits  a  region  of  much  greater 
humidity  than  that  of  typical  M,  dubius  and  a  specimen  from  the 
heavily  forested  region  of  Chiapas  is  darker  than  Vera  Cruz 
birds  and  probably  represents  the  extreme  of  the  form  in  this 
respect. 


Dryobates  villosus  intermedius,  subsp.  nov.    Tableland 

Woodpecker. 

Type^  No.  154901,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Villar,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  September  22,  1892,  E.  W.  Nelson. 

Distribution. —  Arid  mountains  of  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
Mexican  tableland,  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

Subspecific  characters. — Intermediate  in  size  between  D.  v.  hyloscopus 
and  D.  v.  jardinii.  The  upper  surface  of  wings  scantily  white-spotted 
much  as  in  D.  jardinii;  lores  mainly  black;  throat,  lower  side  of  neck 
and  breast  smoky  gray,  much  paler  than  in  D.  jardinii^  abdomen  more 
whitish  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  stripe  down  ba'ck  washed  with 
smoky  but  much  paler  than  color  of  breast. 

Dimensions  of  tyfe. — Wing,  121  ;*tail,  76;  culmen,  28;  tarsus,  23. 
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Nyctibius  jamaicensis  mexicanus,  subsp.  nov.     Mexican 

Goatsucker. 

Typ€^  No.  158535,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  January  26,  1898,  £.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution, — Eastern  coast  region  of  Mexico  north  to  northeastern 
Puebla.' 

Subspecific  characters. — Similar  to  N.  jamaicensis  but  decidedly  larger 
and  browner,  this  last  character  being  specially  marked  on  lesser  wing- 
coverts  ;  pale  spots  along  outer  border  of  primaries  much  duller  gray  in 
less  vivid  contrast  to  dark  part  of  feathers. 

Measurements  of  tyfe. — ^Wing,  310;  taiU  220;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  16. 

General  notes, — An  adult  9  from  the  same  locality  as  the  type 
measures,  wing,  304;  tail,  224;  culmen,  26;  tarsus,  14.  An 
adult  bird,  sex  imknown,  but  probably  a  male,  from  Mirador,  Vera 
Cruz,  measures:  wing,  310;  tail,  220;  culmen,  24;  tarsus,  15. 
A  specimen  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  representing  typical 
N,  jamaicensis  measures:  wing,  275  ;  tail,  186;  culmen,  23;  tar- 
sus, 13. 

Antrostomus  oaxacae,  sp.  nov.     Oaxaca  Whippoorwill. 

Typey  No.  154735,  ?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Near  City  of  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  August  14,  1S94,  £.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution, — Sierra  Madre  bordering  southern  part  of  Mexican  table- 
land from  Michoacan  through  Oaxaca  to  adjacent  part  of  Chiapas. 

Specific  characters. — Most  closely  related  to  A.  macromystax  but  back 
darker;  black  spots  on  scapulars  larger;  feathers  of  nape  rather  coarsely 
barred  with  black  and  reddish  brown ;  middle  of  back'  and  rump  heavily 
streaked  with  black  and  spotted  and  mottled  with  reddish  and  grayish 
brown ;  below  entire  breast  and  sides  of  body  blackish  coarsely  marked 
with  irregular  spots  of  grayish  and  reddish  brown ;  the  fine  maculation 
of  back  and  breast  characteristic  of  A.  macromystax  almost  wholly  replaced 
in  this  species  by  coarser  spotting,  rendering  the  two  easily  separable. 

Dimensions  0/ type. — Wing,  162;  tail,  1x9;  culmen,  14;  tarsus,  18. 

*  This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  and  thence  south- 
ward on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  the  birds  found  there  probably 
belong  to  the  present  subspecies,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  that  re- 
gion, so  cannot  be  certain. 
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General  notes, — It  is  possible  that  the  present  bird  may  be  found 
to  be  a  subspecies  of  A,  macromystax  but  this  appears  rather  un- 
likely considering  the  typical  character  of  specimens  of  the  latter 
taken  on  the  border  of  the  range  of  A,  oaxacce. 


Antrostomus  chiapensis,  sp.  nov.     Chiapas  Whippoorwill. 


Type^  No.  154737,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Valley  of  Comitan,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  December  1 1, 1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

DistributiofC. — Known  only  from  type  locality  near  border  of  Guate- 
mala. 

Specific  characters, — Darker  even  than  A.  salvini;  back  and  upper  sur- 
face of  wings  spotted  and  barred  with  rufous  brown;  under  parts  blackish 
coarsely  marked  with  dull  buffy ;  under  tail-coverts  not  barred. 

Description  of  type, — Crown  with  broad  median  streak  of  black  with  a 
few  oval  rufous  brown  spots  along  borders;  sides  of  crown  rather  coarsely 
mottled  with  black,  gray  and  brown ;  foreback  black  obscurely  barred  with 
dull  rufous  brown ;  rest  of  back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  black  with 
transverse  spots  of  rufous  brown  on  edges  of  feathers,  most  heavily 
marked  on  coverts ;  scapulars  black  with  large  spots  of  rusty  buff  along 
borders;  upper  surface  of  wings  and  outer  edges  of  primaries  distinctly 
spotted  with  a  deeper  shade  of  same ;  upper  surface  of  tail  black  rather 
finely  mottled  with  rusty  and  dark  grayish  forming  indistinct  V-shaped 
bands;  sides  of  head  blackish  mixed  with  dark  golden  buffy;  chin  and 
throat  black  irregularly  barred  with  dingy  rusty  and  rusty  whitish,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  narrow  white  collar;  rest  of  underside  of  body  black,  coarsely 
but  obscurely  barred  with  grayish  and  rusty  brown  on  forebreast;  coarsely 
spotted  with  pale  dingy,  rusty  white  on  rest  of  breast  and  sides,  and 
broadly  but  obscurely  barred  with  dark,  dingy  buff;  under  tail-coverts 
dark  buff  with  hidden  shaft  bands  of  black;  inside  of  inner  webs  of  pri- 
maries almost  uniform  black  with  only  slight  traces  of  dark  rusty  spots; 
white  on  outer  ends  of  tail  feathers  about  as  in  A.  vociferus. 

Dimensions  of  type, — Wing,  169;  tail,  127;  culmen,  14;  tarsus,  18. 


General  notes, — The  only  specimen  taken  of  this  well  marked 
species  was  secured  in  the  border  of  the  mixed  oak  and  pine  forest 
on  the  highlands  of  Chiapas  near  the  Guatemalan  line. 
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Cypselus  brunneitorques  griseifrons,  subsp.  nov.    Northern 

Rufous-collared  Swift. 

TypCy  No.  157055,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Santa  Teresa,  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico,  August  8,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson 
and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — Sierra  Madre  Mountains  of  Tepic,  Jalisco,  Western  Zaca- 
tecas  and  Southern  Durango,  Mexico. 

Subspecific  characters. — Male  differs  from  typical  C.  brunneitorques  in 
more  distinctly  gray  edges  to  feathers  of  forehead  and  over  eyes  ;  smaller 
dark  throat  patch ;  paler,  more  rusty  rufous  collar;  with  paler  and  more 
grayish  shade  of  black  over  entire  body.  The  female  differs  from  typical 
birds  in  its  grayer  forehead;  darker  chin  and  throat;  grayer  and  less 
brownish  shade  to  black  on  entire  body ;  and  in  having  the  rump  paler 
than  rest  of  back,  forming  a  poorly  marked  rump  patch. 

Dimensions  of  type. — Wing,  122;  tail,  41  ;  culmen,  5;  tarsus,  12. 

Thalurania  ridgwayi,  sp.  nov.     Ridgway's  Thalurania. 

Type<i  No.  155981,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  18,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Specific  characters.  —  Readily  distinguished  from  other  known  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  by  the  dark,  non-metallic  underparts. 

Description  of  type.  —  Top  of  head  from  base  of  bill  to  middle  of 
crown  dark  metallic  blue;  rest  of  crown  dark,  rather  dull  bluish  green; 
sides  of  head,  back  of  eyes,  upper  half  of  neck  and  entire  back  bronzy 
green,  darkest  on  upper  tail-coverts ;  wings  dark  purplish  brown  ;  tail 
lustrous  black  with  slight  purplish  gloss;  chin,  sides  of  head  to  lower 
side  of  orbits,  and  entire  under  side  of  neck  brilliant  metallic  green  ; 
under  side  of  body  dull  blackish  washed  with  metallic  greenish  on  sides; 
under  coverts  lustrous  black. 

Dimensions. — Wing,  57;  tail,  33  ;  culmen,  17. 

General  twtes,  —  This  species  extends  the  range  of  the  genus 
from  Honduras  to  Central-Western  Mexico  and  is  the  most  unex- 
pected of  the  results  obtained  during  our  brief  visit  to  the  *  island  ' 
of  humid  tropical  forest  found  near  San  Sebastian  on  the  arid 
tropical  west  slope  of  Jalisco.  The  number  of  new  and  interest- 
ing birds  found  during  our  visit  of  a  few  days  duration  at  that 
locality  is  sufficient  to  justify  much  more  thorough  work  there. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  name  this  interesting  species  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway. 


Empidonax  timidus,  sp.  nov.     Durango  Flycatcher. 

Type^  No.  163905,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
El  Salto,  Durango,  Mexico,  July  27,  1898,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution,  —  Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Specific  characters.  —  Much  like  E,  albigularis  but  larger  with  broader 
bill  and  paler  colors. 

Description  of  type,  —  Top  of  head  and  back,  hair  brown,  slightly 
darkest  on  head  and  palest  on  rump;  upper  tail-coverts  broccoli  brown; 
upper  surface  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  dull  blackish  hair  brown ;  sec- 
ondaries and  tertials  edged  with  dull  whitish  ;  two  distinct  wing  bands; 
the  anterior  one  dark  buffy,  the  posterior  one  huffy  whitish  ;  sides  of  head 
and  neck  paler  more  grayish  brown  than  back  with  a  pale  buffy  suffusion ; 
sides  of  breast  pale  graj^ish  brown ;  only  a  faint  indication  of  pectoral  band ; 
chin  and  throat  whitish  shaded  with  pale  buffy ;  middle  of  breast,  belly 
and  under  tail-coverts  dull  buffy  yellowish,  underlaid  with  pale  grayish 
brown  on  breast  but  clear  on  belly  and  tail-coverts ;  under  wing-coverts 
rusty  buffy  a  little  paler  than  in  E,  albigularis ;  outer  web  of  outer  tail 
feathers  a  little  paler  than  inner  web. 

Dimensions  of  type, —  Wing,  62 ;  tail,  57  ;  culmen,  11  ;  width  of  bill  at 
rictus,  8  ;  tarsus,  17. 


Empidonax  bairdi  perplexus,  subsp.  nov.     Oaxaca  Green 

Flycatcher. 

Type^  No.  154569,  ?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Puerto  Angel,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  March  13,  1895,  E.W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. —  Arid  west  coast  region  of  Mexico  from  near  Tehuante- 
pec  north  to  the  Territory  of  Tepic. 

Subspecific  characters,  —  Similar  to  E,  bairdibut  back  lighter  greenish, 
wing  bands  and  edgings  to  secondaries  and  tertials  much  paler,  more 
yellowish;  larger  and  paler  yellowish  area  on  chin  and  throat;  pectoral 
band  much  more  restricted,  with  more  of  a  dull  brownish  shade ;  sides  of 
body  less  heavily  washed  with  olive  greenish;  rest  of  lower  parts  paler 
yellow. 

Dimensions  of  type, —  Wing,  62;  tail,  55;  culmen,  12;  tarsus,  16.5. 
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General  notes,  —  This  form  is  most  readily  distinguished  from 
E,  bairdi  by  the  generally  paler  color  and  the  much  greater 
extension  of  the  yellow  on  under  parts,  the  broad  area  of  olive 
green  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast  being  much 
more  restricted  and  with  a  more  brownish  shade. 

In  1897  I  described  Empidonax  bairdi  occidentalis  (Auk,  X^V, 
p.  53)  and  the  name  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  p>resent  f< 
but  by  an  unfortunate  slip  the  specimen  chosen  and  designat 
as  the  type,  in  the  light  of  further  material,  proves  to  be  strictly 
referable  to  E,  bairdi  and  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to 
choose  a  new  type  and  redescribe  the  subsjjecies.  The  error 
came  about  throi^h  the  fact  th^t  both  E,  bairdi  and  E.  b,  occi-^ 
dentaiis  occur  in  winter  at  Pluma,  Oaxaca,  the  type  Icfcality  foa 
the  last  named  bird,  and  are  represented  in  our  collection  froi|f 
that  point.  Nearly  typical  E,  bairdi  also  occurs  in  winter  dti 
western  Durango  (Chacala)  but  *  we  took  only  specimens  W 
E,  b.  perpiexus  between  these  tjfb  points. 

Myiopa^is  placens  jaliscensis,  subsp,  nov.     Jalisco  T 

Flycatcher.  ^ 

Type,  No.  156022,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  C6lIeo 
tion.  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  18,  1897,  £.  W.  NelsoA  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — Western  Mexico  from  Southern  Sinaloa  south' at  least 
through  Jalisco  and  Tepic;  straying  in  winter  to  Tres  Marias  Islands. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Larger  than  typical  M.  placens  y9\W\  propor- 
tionately as  well  as  absolutely  longer  tail ;  top  of  head  paler  and  grayer; 
rest  of  dorsal  surface  lighter  green ;  yellow  of  under  parts  paler. 

Measurements  of  type,  —  Wing,  70;  tail,  70.5;  culmen,  11  ;  tarsus,  19. 

General  notes,  —  A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  from 
the  Tres  Marias  Islands  which  I  referred  to  M,  placens  in  my 
report  upon  the  birds  of  those  islands  belongs  to  the  present 
subspecies. 

Sittasomus  sylvioides  jaliscensis,  subsp.  nov.     Jalisco 

Rufous-tailed  Creeper. 

^Type,  No.  156012,  $  ad..  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  17,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 
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Distribution. —  Known  unly  from  the  type  localitj'. 
•   Subspecific  charactejFS.  —  Distinguished  from  the  typical  5".  sylvioidcs 
of  eastern  Mexico  b\Kfts  larger  size  and  darker  grayish  brown  underparts; 
Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  84 ;  tail,  89;   culmen,  16;  tarsus,  18.5. 


Dendrornis  flavigaster  megarhynchus,  subsp.  nov.     Large- 
billed  WOODHEWER. 

Type^  No.  154633,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Puerto  Angel,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  March  9,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  Oaxaca,  and  perhaps  adjacent  part  of 
Guerrero,  north  of  the  Isjthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Larger,  with  a  longer  and  much  heavier  bill 
than  either  D.Jiavigaster  or  D.  flavigaster  mentalis;  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  color. 

Dimensions  0/ type.  —  Wing,  119;  tail,  92 ;  culmen,  45;  tarsus,  25. 

General  notes, — D.  flavigaster  is  restricted  to  the  wooded  moun- 
tain slopes  of  western  Mexico  from  the  Territory  of  Tepic  south 
to  Guerrero  where  it  grades  into  D.f,  megarhynchus ,  The  range 
of  D.  f.  mentalis  is  restricted  to  Sinaloa  and  the  bordering  west 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Tepic  and  Durango. 

Xanthoura  luxuosa  speciosa,  subsp.  nov.    Jalisco  Green 

Jay. 

Type^  No.  166055,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  13,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  western  Jalisco,  south- 
ern Sinaloa  and  Tepic. 

Description  of  type.  —  Nasal  tufts  and  cheek  patches  intermediate  be- 
tween smalt  blue  and  P>ench  blue;  crown  pale  almost  campanula  blue; 
spot  over  and  under  back  part  of  orbit  white,  edged  with  blue;  forehead 
white,  shaded  with  pale  yellow;  basal  part  of  feathers  on  entire  crown 
sulphur  yellow;  black  area  on  sides  of  head,  chin,  throat  and  forebreast, 
also  green  on  back  and  tail,  about  as  in  typical  X.  luxuosa  ;  sides  of  neck, 
a  well-marked  border  to  black  of  breast,  and  median  ventral  line  thence 
to  vent,  chrome  yellow;  sides  of  body  washed  with  brighter  green  than  in 
X.  luxuosa ;  under  tail-coverts  and  lateral  tail  feathers  uniform  chrome 
yellow  of  a  richer  shade  than  on  breast  and  median  line. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  125;  tail,  150;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  41.5. 
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General  notes, — This  well-marked  subspecies  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  other  races  of  X,  luxuosa  by  the  white 
spots  above  and  below  the  eyes,  the  yellow  bases  of  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  and  the  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  around  the 
border  of  the  black  on  the  breast,  and  along  the  middle  of  the 
lower  parts.  Two  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  from  Colima 
are  intermediate  between  the  present  form  and  AT.  /.  vivida  but  are 
nearest  the  latter. 


Callothorus  seneus  assimilis,  subsp.  nov.     Small  Red-eyed 

COWBIRD. 

Tyfe^  No.  144490,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  January  25,  1895,  £.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution, — Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  from  southern  Jalisco  and  Colima 
to  Chiapas. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Male  similar  to  C.  eeneus  but  much  smaller. 
Female  unknown. 

Measurements  of  type.  —  Wing,  1 14 ;  tail,  80 ;  culmen,  21 ;  tarsus,  30. 

General  notes, — Birds  from  San  Bias,  Tepic,  are  intermediate  in 
size  between  typical  C,  aneus  from  Mazatlan  and  C,  a,  assimilis 
from  Colima  and  the  interior  of  southern  Jalisco. 


Sturnella  magna  alticola,  subsp.  nov.     Highland  Meadow- 
lark. 

Type^  No.  144524,  <J  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Ocuilapa,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  August  21, 1895,  E.W.Nelson  and  E.  A.Gold- 
man. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  from  Salina  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  to 
Tonala,  Chiapas,  and  thence  through  the  high  interior  of  Chiapas  and  the 
highlands  of  Guatemala  at  least  to  Dueflas. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Similar  to  5.  magna  of  the  eastern  United 
States  but  intermediate  in  size  between  it  and  the  pigmy  5.  m.  inexspectata  ; 
the  bill  smaller  than  in  5.  magna  but  tarsus  relatively  and  absolutely 
longer,  averaging  about  43  mm.;  yellow  of  throat  extends  up  on  middle 
of  whitish  malar  stripe  but  never  occupies  all  of  it  as  in  6\  neglecta. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  113;  tail,  70;  culmen,  32;  tarsus,  43. 
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General  notes, — This  form  may  be  readily  separated  from  magna, 
mcxicana,  inexspectata  and  hoopesi  by  its  proportions  and  by  the 
yellow  on  the  malar  stripe,  and  from  negkcta  by  its  darker  colors. 


Quiscalus  macrourus  obscurus,  subsp.  nov.    Guerrero 

Crackle.  > 

Type^  No.  144595,  ?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Acapulco.  Guerrero,  Mexico,  January  14,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  of  Mexico  from  San  Bias,  Tepic,  to 
southern  Guerrero. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Similar  to  but  smaller  than  true  ^.  macrourus 
Males  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color  but  females  very  much  darker  than 
those  of  the  typical  bird. 

Description  of  type.  —  Above  brownish  black  glossed  with  dull  greenish  ; 
head  a  little  browner  than  middle  of  back;  below  very  dark  almost  black- 
ish with  greenish;  throat  and  neck  only  slightly  paler  than  rest  of  under 
parts. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  159;  tail,  162;  culmen,  32  ;  tarsus,  45. 

Amphispiza  bilineata  pacifica,  subsp.  nov.     Sonora  Black- 
throated  Sparrow. 

Type^  No.  164339,  ?  ad.,  U.jS.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 

Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico,  December  29,  1898,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  of  southern  Sonora  and  northern 
Sinaloa. 

Stibspecific  characters.  — In  general  appearance  similar  to  true  A.bilin- 
tata  from  Texas  but  with  much  smafler  white  spots  on  ends  of  tail  feath- 
ers, in  this  character  agreeing  with  A.  b .  deserticola  from  which  it  dii^ers 
in  darker  color  and  smaller  size. 
Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  63;  tail,  57;  culmen,  10;  tarsus,  19. 


Vireo  perquisitor,  sp.  nov.     Vera  Cruz  Vireo. 

Type,  No.  164084,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion.    Papantla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  March  12,  1898,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Heavily  forested  coast  country  in  northern  Vera  Cruz. 

General  characters.  —  Resembles  V.  noveboracensis  but  smaller  with 
darker,  slenderer  bill,  and  much  darker  and  duller  colors  above  and 
below,  especially  on  throat  and  breast. 
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Description  of  tyPe.  —  Bill  rather  slender,  black;  lores  orange  yellow; 
crown  and  rest  of  dorsal  surface  olive  green,  slightly  darkest  on  crown 
and  greenest  on  rump ;  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  grayish  black,  the 
feathers  mostly  edged  with  green  like  back ;  wing-coverts  the  same  with 
yellowish  white  tips  to  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  forming  two  well- 
marked  wing  bands;  eye  with  narrow  white  ring;  cheeks,  ear-coverts 
and  sides  of  neck  dark  olive  gray;  a  paler  shade  of  same  extending  as  a 
dark  wash  over  pale  greenish  yellow  of  chin  and  throat  and  over 
darker  greenish  yellow  of  breast  and  sides  of  body;  a  small  whitish  area 
on  middle  of  belly;  abdomen  mainly,  and  all  of  under  tail-coverts,  Naples 
yellow. 

Dimensions  of  type,  —  Wing,  57  ;  tail,  45;  culmen,  11.5;  tarsus,  18. 


Vireo  amauronotus   strenuus,  subsp.  nov.     Chiapas  Vireo. 

Type^  No.  143399,  ?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Tumbala,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  November  5,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
£.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Heavily  forested  mountain  slopes  up  to  5000  feet  In 
northern  Chiapas. 

Subspecific  characters. —  Smaller  than  true  V.  amauronotus  vfith  longer, 
slenderer  bill ;  crown  and  back  darker,  more  smoky  brownish  (former 
almost  blackish)  with  less  greenish  shading  on  back  and  wings ;  color  of 
under  parts  same  as  in  V.  amauronotus. 

Dimensions  of  type. —  Wing,  68;  tail,  47  ;  culmen,  12.5;  tarsus,  18. 


Basileuterus  belli  scitulus,  subsp.  nov.    Guatemalan 

Warbler. 

TyPe^  No.  143293,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Todos  Santos,  Guatemala,  December  30,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Larger  than  B.  belli  from  northeastern  Mex- 
ico, and  decidedly  darker  green  on  back  and  darker  yellow  on  under  parts 
with  heavier  wash  of  green  on  sides. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  65  ;  tail,  61 ;  culmen,  12  ;  tarsus,  23. 

General  Notes.  —  An  average  male  of  nearly  typical  B,  belli 
from  northeastern  Mexico  (Mt.  Zempoaltepec)  measures  as  fol- 
lows: Wing,  57  ;  tail,  60;  culmen,  11  ;  tarsus,  22.5. 
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Geothlypis  trichas  modestus,  subsp.  nov.    San  Blas  Yel- 

LOWTHROAT. 

Type^  No.  157204,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. San  Bias,  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico,  June  12,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson 
and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  West  coast  of  Mexico  from  southern  Sinaloa  south  at 
least  to  Colima. 

Subsfecific  characters,  —  Smaller  than  typical  G,  trichas  from  the 
eastern  United  States,  with  the  green  of  back  darker,  more  brownish 
olive  and  brownish  flanks ;  black  frontlet  and  white  border  to  same  nearly 
as  in  G,  t,  occidentalis. 

Dimensions  of  type. —  Wing,  52  ;  tail,  49;  culmen,  12  ;  tarsus,  19. 

General  notes.  —  This  small  dark  form  is  resident  in  the  area 
given  for  its  range  and  we  took  young  birds  at  San  Bias  in  June. 
The  young  as  well  as  the  adults  are  distinguishable  by  their  dark 
color. 


Thryothorus  felix  grandis,  subsp.  nov.     Morelos  Wren. 

7y/«,  No.  142949,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Yautepec,  Morelos,  Mexico,  January  18,  1893,  E*  ^'  Nelson. 

Distribution.  —  Southwestern  Puebla,  Morelos  and  adjacent  part  of 
Guerrero. 

Subsfecific  characters.  —Much  larger  than  the  other  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies; paler  than  true  T.  felix  and  darker  than  the  pale  Sinaloa  form. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  60;  tail,  61 ;  culmen,  18;  tarsus,  23. 

General  notes.  —  These  Wrens  are  very  common  in  brushy  places 
of  the  arid  and  semitropical  country  they  inhabit,  and  like  their 
near  relatives  are  very  musical. 

Harporhynchus   curvirostris    maculatus,   subsp.   nov. 

SoNORA  Thrasher. 

Type,  No.  164734,  i  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Alamos,  Sonera,  Mexico,  December  23,  1898,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Sonora,  northern  Sinaloa  and  southwestern 
Chihuahua  (on  western  slope). 
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Subsfecific  characters.  —  Most  closely  related  to  H.  c.  occidentalis  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  darker  colors  and  smaller  size. 
Dimensions  of  type,  —  Wing,  105;  tail,  115;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  36. 

General  notes.  —  This  is  the  darkest  of  all  the  races  of  H,  curvi- 
rostris  and  has  a  heavy  wash  of  brownish  gray  on  the  lower  parts 
which  becomes  heaviest  on  the  distinctly  spotted  breast.  The 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  deep  fulvous  buify  washed 
with  gray. 


A  NEW  SUBSPECIES   OF   THE  GENUS  HYLOCICHLA. 

BY    REGINALD   HEBSR   HOWS,   JR. 

Since  I  published  my  paper  on  *The  Ranges  of  Hylocichla  fusees- 
cens  and  Hylodchla  fuscescens  salicicola  *  in  *  The  Auk '  for  January, 
1900  (Vol.  XVII,  No.  I,  pp.  18-25),  ^  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
additional  specimens  sent  me  for  examination  and  identification. 
These  have  forced  me  to  recognize  that  a  subspecific  difference  ex- 
ists between  the  Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola  of  the  West  and  the 
bird  inhabiting  Newfoundland,  which  in  my  former  paper  I  referred 
to  this  same  race.  I  noticed  at  that  time  that  a  slight  difference  did 
exist,  but  did  not  deem  it  worthy  of  separation  ;  not  being  in  favor 
of  describing  slight  variations.  I  am  now,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Newfoundland  bird  is  subspecifically  distinct  from  the 
western  salicicola^  though  nearer  this  race  than  to  Hylocichla  fus- 
cescens.  This  difference,  now  apparent,  proves  the  necessity  of 
having,  in  describing  species  and  subspecies,  very  large  series 
with  which  to  work.  My  former  paper  was  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  far  more  specimens  than  a  great  many  of  our  recognized 
subspecies  have  been  described  from,  and  yet  the  addition  to  that 
series  has  proved  that  if  the  western  race  salicicola  is  recognized 
the  race  inhabiting  Newfoundland  also  must  be,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  former  series  of  thirty-six  specimens  only  barely  suggest- 
ed what  the  addition  of  eleven  more  specimens  proves. 


» 
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Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuliginosa,  subsp.  nov. 

Type^  from  Codroy,  Newfoundland,  No.  46260,  adult.  Coll.  of  Wil- 
liam Brewster.    Collected  May  31,  1895,  by  Ernest  Doane. 

Geographical  Range.  —  Newfoundland  (also  possibly  Antlcosti  and 
Labrador). 

Subspecific  Characters. — Size  slightly  larger.  Upper  parts,  especially 
on  the  head,  distinctly  brownish^  much  darker  and  not  of  the  tawny  shade 
of  Ky^icdX  fuscescens^  and  laching  the  greenish  tinge  of  salicicola.  Throat, 
lores,  and  upper  breast  suffused  with  buffy  though  perhaps  less  so  than  in 
fuscescens  (in  salicicola  buff  is  practically  absent),  the  upper  breast  and 
usually  also  the  throat  spotted  heavily  with  broad  arrow-shaped  brown 
markings  suggesting  very  strongly  the  throat  and  breast  of  H.  u.  swain- 
sonii.  The  breast  markings  of  both  fuscescens  and  salicicola  are  narrow 
and  more  penciled  and  lighter  in  shade.    Bill  darker  and  heavier.^ 

Remarks, — The  two  specimens  already  recorded  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  ones  from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  are  referable  to  this 
race,  as  is  also  a  male  kindly  loaned  me  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop, 
taken  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September  23,  1895.  The  spec- 
imen recorded  from  Chester,  South  Carolina,  is  probably  referable 
to  this  new  race,  rather  than  to  salicicola.  Another  specimen  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Bishop  from  the  Magdelen  Islands,  taken  June  13,  1887, 
is  intermediate  between  fuscescens  and  fuliginosa^  although  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  account  of  being  in  worn,  breeding  plumage. 
Dr.  Bishop  has  also  kindly  sent  me  an  adult  male  (No  41 16) 
taken  May  6,  1899,  in  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  and  an  adult 
female  (No.  4950)  taken  May  16,  1900,  in  the  same  locality,  both 
referable  to  fuliginosa^  and  the  first  spring  specimens  from  New 
England  I  have  seen. 

*  For  measurements  see  Tables  with  former  paper.     Auk,  Vol.  XVII,  No. 
I,  pp.  22,  33. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NESTING  HABITS  OF  FRANK- 
LIN'S   ROSY   GULL   {LARUS  FRANKLINII),  AS 
OBSERVED  AT  HERON  LAKE  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN  MINNESOTA.! 

BY   THOMAS    S.    ROBERTS,  M.  D. 
[  With  Photographs  from  Naturg  by  tht  Author, '\  -d  . 

The  locality  where  the  following  observations  were  made  is  %.  *- 
great  marshy  lake  far  out  in  the  vast  prairie  regionx)!  southwest;ei% Idjf 
Minnesota.     It  lies  in  Jackson  County,  one  of  the  most  south«rl]|fc:^> 
tier  of  counties  of    Minnesota,  and  is  fifty-six  miles  from  tte    % 

■  ■ 

eastern  line  of  South  Dakota  and  thirteen  miles  from  the  northenr 
line  of  Iowa.  The  southeastern  end  of  the  lake  is  at  about 
43^  45'  north  latitude,  and  95°  20  west  longitude.  Heron  Lake, 
with  certain  neighboring  sloughs  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  is  the  southernmost  station  at  which  Franklin's  Gull  is 
know  to  nest  For  many  years  after  its  first  discovery  in  the  For 
Countries  by  Dr.  John  Richardson,  early  in  the  third  decade  ol 
the  present  century,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  strictly  boreal 
breeding  species.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the  invasion  of  its 
nesting  grounds  at  Shoal  Lake  and  other  Manitoban  localities  by 
Mr.  Donald  Gunn  in  1867  that  fragmentary  accounts  began  to  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  disclosing  the  fact  that  many  little  bands 
of  these  birds  cut  short  their  northward  flight  to  make  their  siun- 
mer  home  on  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota  and  western  Minnesota. 
To  the  present  day  little  of  definite  character  has  appeared  in  our 
general  works  on  ornithology  in  regard  to  the  nidification  of  the 
species.  Several  short  articles  in  collector's  journals  have  ap- 
peared, most  notable  among  them,  and  the  source  of  much  of 
the  quoted  information  of  late  years,  being  an  article  by  J.  W. 

^  This  article  consists  of  extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  in  Philadelphia,  November  15,  1899. 
The  original  paper,  somewhat  elaborated  and  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able series  of  illustrations  from  photographs  from  nature,  is  at  present  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Minnesota  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey. 
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Preston  on  *  The  Breeding  of  Franklin's  Gull  in  Minnesota,'  pub- 
lished in  1886  in  the  *  Ornithologist  and  Oologist'  (Vol.  II,  p.  54). 
Preston's  notes  were  based  upon  observations  made  during  a  visit 
to  the  Heron  Lake  colony  several  years  previous  to  the  first  visit 
made  by  the  writer.  The  material  for  the  present  article  is  the 
accumulation  of  three  trips  in  three  different  years  to  the  same 
general  locality.  On  the  last  visit  the  Gulls  were  studied  at 
intervals  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  under  most  favorable  and 
varied  conditions,  and  a  series  of  photographs  embracing  about 
one  hundred  negatives  was  secured,  a  selection  from  which  is 
presented  herewith.  My  companion  on  this  latter  expedition 
was  Mr.  Leslie  O.  Dart,  and  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  successful 
issue  of  our  work,  especially  in  the  photographic  line.  To  his 
able  cooperation  is  due  very  largely  the  beauty  of  the  best  of 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  paper. 

About  the  time  of  the  final  loosening  of  the  ice  in  mid-April 
the  vanguard  of  the  Rosy  Gulls  arrives,  and  by  tlie  time  the  sur- 
face is  clear  they  are  coursing  back  and  forth  in  great  numbers  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  open  water  that  presents  itself  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  transients  soon  pass  on  or  scatter  to  neighbor- 
ing sloughs,  and  the  Heron  Lake  Colony,  proprietors  by  right  of 
no  one  knows  how  many  years  of  occupancy,  select  with  much 
noisy  consultation  the  location  for  the  year.  The  mating  contests 
over  and  settled,  the  busy,  turbulent  throng  then  begin  the  work 
of  nest-building,  which  consumes  the  first  few  days  of  May,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  that  month  the  laying  of  the  eggs  has 
begun,  and  in  three  or  four  days  thereafter  the  sets  are  complete, 
and  the  tedious  task  of  incubation  has  begun.  These  dates  are 
sometimes  anticipated  a  little,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  late 
season  may  cause  delay,  so  that  the  depositing  of  the  eggs  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  end  of  April  or  be  postponed  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  The  Rosy  Gull,  like  others  of  its  family,  nests 
strictly  in  colonies,  and  even  on  a  lake  as  large  as  Heron  Lake, 
all  the  individuals  there  resident  congregate  at  one  place  and 
build  their  nests  close  together.  But,  unlike  most  birds  breeding 
in  colonies,  the  site  chosen  is  rarely  the  same  on  any  two  succes- 
sive seasons.     Just  why  this  should   be  so  is  not  evident.     It 
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seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  an  inherent  fickleness  on  the  part  of 
the  bird.  This  Heron  Lake  colony  moves  about  from  place  to 
place,  sometimes  in  the  Upper  Lake,  sometimes  in  the  Lower 
Lake,  choosing  locations  in  different  years  that  may  be  miles 
apart,  and  varying  to  some  extent  in  character. 

Preston  found  them  in  1886  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  within  sound  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  village.  In  1892 
they  settled  on  a  spot  further  up  the  lake  and  close  to  the 
Herony.  Here  they  built  their  nests  among  the  standing  bull- 
rushes  fringing  the  open  water,  and  a  sudden  rise  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  in  early  June  broke  most  of  their  nests  from  their 
moorings,  and  they  were  carried  by  heavy  winds  out  into  open 
water  and  destroyed.  The  following  year  a  location  was  selected 
close  by  the  scene  of  this  disaster,  but  considerably  further  in 
shore  where  the  water  was  not  over  two  feet  deep  and  the  growth 
of  grass,  flags  and  rushes,  rank  and  thick,  and  so  matted  and 
bent  by  the  snows  of  many  winters  that  a  safe  and  lasting  harbor 
was  insured.  Here  I  visited  them  May  21  and  22  with  Thomas 
Miller  as  guide,  and  found  the  nests  of  this  colony  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  Gulls  placed  so  closely  together  that  a  dozen 
or  more  could  easily  be  reached  at  one  time  from  a  small  skiff 
forced  in  almost  anywhere  among  them.  While  most  of  tbe  nests 
were  well  built  of  reeds  and  rush  stems,  many  of  the  birds  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  secure  and  elevated  foundations  afforded 
by  the  broken  down  and  matted  vegetation  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  very  indifferently  put  together  nests.  In  this  inside  position, 
affording  such  good  cover  and  so  easily  accessible  from  land,  the 
birds  were  exposed  to  much  annoyance  by  egg-hunting  marauders, 
especially  mink,  judging  from  the  number  of  despoiled  nests 
observed. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the  Gulls  in  1898,  word 
came  in  May  of  the  following  year  that  they  were  once  more  at 
their  old  quarters  and,  equipped  with  photographic  outfit  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dart,  the  writer  arrived  at  Heron  Lake  on 
the  1 2th  of  June.  On  the  i6th  we  made  our  way  in  small  hunt- 
ing boats  to  the  nesting  ground,  which  on  this  occasion  these 
fickle  birds  had  chanced  to  locate  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
any  available  embarking  point.     Not  a  Gull  was  to  be  seen  until 
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the  nesting  site  was  almost  reached.  At  last  a  few  sentinels 
were  sighted  and  as  they  announced  our  approach  we  rounded  a 
final  point  of  rushes  into  the  comparatively  open  water  of  the 
upper  lake  (occasioned  by  recent  floods)  and  there,  spread  out 
before  us,  a  half  mile  distant,  lay  the  object  of  our  long  and 
laborious  search. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  everywhere  dotted  with  dark  little 
mounds  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Gulls  filled  the  air  aUove, 
circling  round  and  round  or  hovering  for  a  moment  as  they  settled 
or  rose  in  their  incessant  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  nests. 
And  now  our  ears  distinctly  told  us  of  the  proximity  of  this  inter, 
esting  spectacle,  for  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  harsh 
screams  and  rattling  cries  of  the  whirling  mass  of  birds  united  to 
form  a  wild  uproar  that  was  very  plainly  audible.  As  we  paddled 
quietly  toward  the  scene  of  this  confusion,  and  were  getting  ready 
our  weapons  for  the  noiseless  attack  we  expected  to  make,  the 
nearest  Gulls  soon  espied  us,  and  with  redoubled  outcry  passed 
the  word  to  all  the  rest.  And  now  with  one  accord,  the  whole 
colony  came  streaming  toward  us  —  a  few  in  the  lead,  but  hun- 
dreds in  the  rear  —  until  we  were  soon  surrounded  and  accom- 
panied the  balance  of  our  way  by  an  immense  wildly  excited  escort 
that  by  every  means  known  to  Gulldom,  protested  against  the  intru- 
sion and  tried  in  vain  to  impede  our  further  progress.  The  fren- 
zied, distressed  notes  and  the  furious  dashes  of  the  birds  as  they 
all  but  struck  our  heads  excited  both  our  pity  and  our  admiration. 

We  made  first  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  entire  nesting 
site. 

At  a  distance  of  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  marshy, 
reed-grown  shore,  the  little  floating  mounds  dotted  thickly  a  great 
crescent-shaped  area  some  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  the  widest  part.  The  nests  were 
irregularly  distributed.  In  some  places  there  were  many  close 
together,  and  again  they  were  scattered  yards  apart,  while  now 
and  then  there  were  large  spaces  where  there  were  none  at  all. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  water  over  all  this  area  would 
have  been  two  or  three,  nowhere  over  four,  feet  deep,  with  a 
thick  growth  of  bull-rushes  {Scirpus)  standing  well  above  the  sur- 
face.    But  heavy  rains  had  raised  the  lake  until  the  water  was  in 


many  places  fully  six  feet  deep  and  only  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
rushes  came  into  view;  thus  changing  a  large  part  of  the  nesting 
ground  from  a  dense  tangled  bed  of  rushes  into  almost  open 
water.  Upon  this  condition  of  things  the  birds  of  course  had  not 
reckoned  when  they  chose  the  siie,  and  in  consequence  many  of  j 
the  nests  were  now  torn  from  their  moorings,  having  been  lifted 
by  the  rising  water,  and  were  unprotected  save  by  the  weak  tops 
of  the  submerged  rushes.  Thus  free  to  drift,  they  were  floating 
hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  but,  strange  to  say, 
this  state  of  things  did  not  appear  to  greatly  disconcert  the 
owners.  Here  and  there  a  number  of  nests  had  caught  against 
some  firm  anchorage,  and  receiving  new  additions  with  each 
favorable  breeze  a  windrow  or  island  of  these  stray  nests  was  soon 
formed.  Nest  touching  nest  in  this  manner  resulted  in  a  pro- 
miscuous crowding  of  families  that  must  have  tested  the  good 
nature  and  forbearance  of  the  occupants  not  a  little,  and  probably 
led  to  some  vagaries  in  the  care  of  the  young  described  fur- 
ther on.  A  few  nests  had  gone  adrift  entirely,  and  floating  far  out 
into  the  open  water  had  been  abandoned.  But  luckily  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  colony,  wiser  than  their  fellows,  escaped  this 
dire  confusion  or  disaster  as  the  result  of  having  located  their 
nests  where  shallower  water  and  a  stronger  growth  of  rushes  pro- 
vided protection  and  safe  anchorage  even  when  the  flood  was  at 
its  height.  From  nest-building  operations  still  in  progress  at  the 
late  date  of  our  visit  (June  i6)  we  inferred  that  a  few  at  least  of 
t^e  Gulls  that  had  lost  their  homes  were  reestablishing  themselves 
in  safer  retreats  further  back,  having  perhaps  learned  a  lesson 
against  future  similar  mishaps. 

The  number  of  Gulls  in  the  colony  we  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  and  by  counting  certain  areas,  figured  a 
total  of  about  iioo  nests.  Preston,  in  1885,  thought  the  colony 
then  numbered  1 0,000,  so  that  if  he  guessed  anywhere  near  right, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  falling  ofl  in  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  elapsed.  In  ihe  six  years  between  my  two  visits  no 
appreciable  diminution  in  numbers  had  occurred,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  nesting  ground  as 
I  whole,  and  so  spreading  consternation  throughout  the  entira 
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colony,  we  settled  down  to  quiet  contemplation  and  study  of  the 
Gulls  and  their  doings  more  in  detail.  All  of  two  days  and  the 
greater  part  of  a  third  day  were  thus  spent,  and  what  we  saw  in 
and  about  this  bustling,  ever  changing  community  proved  so  en- 
grossingly  interesting  and  entertaining  that  the  hours  spent  under 
a  blazing  sun  within  the  narrow  confines  of  little  ducking  boats 
glided  rapidly  by  and  proved  all  too  short.  The  only  discordant 
feature  was  the  almost  unbearably  harsh  and  never  ceasing  out- 
cry that  rang  continually  in  our  ears.  Now  somewhat  subdued 
for  a  few  minutes,  now  breaking  out  again  with  redoubled  energy, 
the  wild  chorus  of  shrill  screams  and  cat-like  calls  made  such  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  listener  that  for  many  hours 
afterward  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  still  the  memory  of  the 
whole  loud  painful  outcry. 

The  nests  were  all  built  of  the  same  material  —  old  water 
soaked  bull-rushes :—  with  sometimes  a  few  fresh  stems  worked  into 
the  upper  part.  A  heavy  foundation  of  the  thickest  and  longest 
rushes  is  first  laid,  forming  a  partly  submerged  platform  held  in 
place  by  the  standing  rushes  about  it,  the  whole  being  two  to 
three  feet  across  at  the  water  line.  Upon  this  the  rather  well 
made  superstructure  of  finer  material  is  constructed,  with  a  long 
slope  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  rim  of  the  nest,  which  is 
raised  eight  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  water.  The  cavity  is 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  three  to  four  in  depth,  and  is 
rudely  lined  with  bits  of  fine  rush  tops  and  coarse  grass.  The 
inside  is  always  perfectly  dry,  being  several  inches  above  the 
water.  The  variation  in  the  nests  was  not  very  great,  being 
merely  as  to  general  bulk  and  height.  Much  of  the  material  of 
which  the  nests  were  constructed  had  been  carried  from  a  dis- 
tance, probably  from  the  neighboring  shore  where  the  rushes, 
loosened  by  the  ice,  had  been  cast  up  in  heaps.  The  Gulls  carry 
with  apparent  ease  these  great  heavy  rushes,  and  were  often  to 
be  seen  flying  about  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  long  stems 
dangling  from  their  bills.  The  nests  were  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
as  they  became  trampled  down  or  the  rim  disarranged  the  owners 
were  to  be  seen  putting  things  to  rights  or  adding  a  new  rush 
here  and  there  as  it  was  needed.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  many 
young  were  already  out  of  the  shell,  but  there  were  also  many 
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sets  of  eggs  in  all  stages  o£  incubation,  the  result  probably  < 
second  nest-buiiding. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  varies  from  two  to  four,  the  most 
common  clutch  being  three.     They  vary  endlessly  in  both  color 
and  markings,  and  there  is  also  a  great  diversity  in  shnpe.     The 
ground  color  of  the  eggs  varies  from  an  unusual  extreme  of  a  very 
light  grayish  blue  through  many  shades  of  umber,  olive  browns, 
and  grayish  browns  to  the  other  equally  uncommon  extreme  of  a 
very  dark  brown,  approaching   almost    a  chocolate  in   depth  of 
coloration.     Throughout  there  is  a  prevailing  olive  tint,  giving  a 
:olor.      The    eggs    are 
ngs  of  many  shades  of 
deeply  lying    pigment  J 
ime  eggs  the  marking»fl 
ver  the  entire  surface  ;1 
ge  blotches  exceedini 


greenish  cast,  no  matter  what  the   body 

marked  with  irregular  blotches  and  pencill 

cinnamon   brown  and  fuscous,   the    more 

producing  spots  of  lilac  or  olive  hue.     In  s 

vary  little  in  size,  and  are  evenly  scattered  1 

but  usually  they  vary  from  fine  dots  to  lai 

even  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  are  thickest  at  the  large  end,  where 

they  form   a  wreath,  the  markings  becoming  occasionally  almost 

confluent.     The  irregular  pencillings  and  scratches  are  confined 

for  the  most  part  lo  certain  sets,  and  on  some  eggs  nearly  all  of 

the  markings  are  of  this  hieroglyphic  character,  giving  to  such  the 

aspect  of  huge  blackbird's  eggs. 

All  the  eggs  of  any  one  set  have  about  the  same  ground  color 
and  the  same  general  pattern  in  the  markings,  and  so  endless  are 
sets  of  a  large  series  are 
e  the  details  of  color  and 
;gs  of  a  considerable  series 
uld  not  be  a  difficult  matter 


styles  of  coloration  that 
exactly  alike.  Vet  so  distinctive 
form  of  each  set  that  should  all  the 
become  thoroughly  intermingled  it  v 
to  pick  out  accurately  the  different  ; 
A  rather  blunt  pyriform  is  the  r 
extreme  reaches  on  the  one  hand  to 
on  the  other  to  a  broad 
average  measurements  of 


t  common  outline,  but  the 

almost  peifect  ellipse,  and 

ither  pointed  pear  shape.     The 

>  of  138  eggs  are  2.07  inches  in 


length  by  1.45  inches  in  breadth.  The  longest  egg  measures  a.)4 
inches,  and  the  smallest  1.90, — a  variation  of  .39  of  an  inct 
The  widest  egg  is  1.54  inches,  and  the  1 
tioti  of  .19  of  an  inch.  The  eggs  of  a  set  arc  generally  of  aboiN 
the  same  dimension,  and  c 
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The  exact  period  of  incubation  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  it  is 
probably  eighteen  or  twenty  days.  The  chick  liberates  itself 
from  the  shell  in  the  usual  manner  by  cutting  it  neatly  into 
halves,  and  the  parents  at  once  dispose  of  the  fragments.  The 
first  downy  plumage  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  soft  grayish  in 
color,  with  uncertain  wavy  markings  of  brown  and  blackish  over 
all  the  upper  parts.  Some  of  the  nestlings  present  a  generally 
light  appearance,  while  others  are  quite  dark,  but  all  of  a  brood 
are  of  the  same  general  hue,  and  the  same  pattern  of  coloration. 
These  pink-footed,  pale-billed  little  balls  of  down  now  and  then 
remain  quietly  in  the  home  nest  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
but  more  frequently  they  are  no  sooner  dry  from  the  ^%%  than 
they  start  to  wander.  A  few  are  content  to  go  no  further  than 
the  broad  sloping  sides  of  the  nest,  and  there  they  may  be  seen 
quietly  dozing  or  tumbling  about  among  the  stems  of  the  rushes 
as  they  explore  the  intricacies  of  their  little  island.  The  greater 
number,  however,  put  boldly  out  to  sea  and  drift  away  with  the 
chance  breeze,  their  tiny  paddles  of  little  avail  as  they  pursue 
their  now  enforced  journey.  A  gust  of  wind  a  trifle  harder  than 
usual,  or  a  bump  against  a  floating  reed  stem,  and  over  they  go 
bottom-side  up,  only  to  come  quickly  right  again,  dry  and  fluffy  as 
ever.  Having  after  many  failures  crawled  over  the  tiny  obstruc- 
tion, they  sail  contentedly  on.  Now  and  then  they  get  out  to  sea 
in  earnest  and  disappear,  and  are  probably  lost  in  the  rough 
waters  of  the  open  lake.  Their  departure  from  the  nests  was 
apparently  ever  against  the  will  of  the  old  birds,  and  many  were 
the  scoldings  and  severe  the  punishments  meted  out  to  these 
venturesome  offspring.  A  glance  in  the  direction  of  some  local 
outburst  of  furious  cries  would  reveal  a  bevy  of  Gulls  crowded  close 
together,  beating  the  air  and  the  water  over  a  particular  spot, 
where  on  closer  inspection  might  be  seen  one  or  more  of  these 
hapless  truants.  The  frenzy  of  the  old  birds  as  the  chicks  neared 
the  open  lake  was  pitiful  to  behold.  With  might  and  main  they 
endeavored  to  turn  them  back,  seeming  not  to  realize  their  utter 
inability  to  stem  the  breeze  even  had  they  the  inclination  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  last,  their  protests  of  no  avail,  a  resort  is  had  to 
still  more  vigorous  measures,  and  seizing  the  drifting  chicks  by 
the  nape  of   the  neck  with  the   powerful  beak  they  are  jerked 
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bodily  and  roughly  out  of  the  water,  and  from  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet  thrown  as  far  as  possible  in  the  desired  direction. 
This  being  repeated  time  and   again  —  often  several  old  birds 
taking  part   in  the   performance  —  until  the   youngsters   are  at 
last  Rung  into  some  nest,  exhausted  and  bleeding  from  the  blows 
and   pinches   inflicted  by  the   sharp  bills  of  the  parent  birds. 
This  strange  spectacle  was  of   common   occurrence,   and   these 
vigorous  nursery  duties  seemed  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention 
of  a  goodly  part  of  the  members  of  this  colony.     Probably  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  water  and  protection  such  disturbances 
are  less  frequent.     So  far  as  the  disciplining  and  care  of  the 
young  went  there  existed  a  curious  spirit  of  communism  among 
these  Gulls.     An  old  Gull  cared  for  whatever  young  Gulls  fell  in 
its  way,  and  when  the  stray  chicks  chanced  to  clamber  up  into  a 
strange  nest,  against  which  they  happened  to  drift,  they  were  after 
a  few  admonishing  squawks  welcomed  as  one  of  the  household, 
and  scolded,  pecked,  and  fed  just  as  though  the  foster  parent  had 
laid  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  hatched. 

Now  and  then  an  entire  brood  would  escape  in  a  body  and 
crawling  up  beside  some  incubating  bird  on  a  neighboring  wind- 
ward nest  would  cuddle  close  about  the  old  bird,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, was  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  them  in  advance  of  the 
appearance  of  her  own  infants. 

Occasionally  we  saw  old  Gulls  already  in  possession  of  a  family 
twice  the  size  to  which  they  were  entitled,  rushing  out  and  pounc- 
ing upon  other  fresh  arrivals,  who  were  quickly  hustled  and  jerked 
up  among  the  others  until  not  infrequently  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
tiny  balls  filled  the  nest  to  overriowing,  and  in  the  diversity  of 
coloration  presented  plainly  indicated  their  varied  parentage. 

Most  jealously  were  these  foundling  asylums  watched  over  and 
many  were  the  fierce  encounters  in  mid-air  that  resulted  when  some 
marauding  band  dared  to  interfere.  A  single  Gull,  aided  it  might 
be  by  some  accepted  neighbor,  fed  apparently  without  distinction 
all  these  youngsters,  and  time  and  again  we  saw  some  little  chap, 
just  fished  out  of  the  water  and  still  sore  from  the  rough  usage  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  fed  to  repletion  by  his  captor,  who 
disgor«^ed  into  the  tiny  maw  a  juicy  mass  of  dragon-fly  nymphs 
brought  from  the  meadow  a  mile  away. 
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The  note  of  these  little  Gulls  is  a  faint  peep,  but  weak  as  it  is, 
it  contains  a  plain  suggestion  of  the  harsh  scream  of  the  adult, 
just  as  the  nestling  Grebe  and  gaudy  little  Coot  mimic  the  cries 
of  the  parent. 

With  all  this  nest  building,  nest  cleaning,  and  the  varied  pa- 
rental duties  devolving  upon  these  birds.of  trim  and  delicate  attire, 
they  always  appeared  immaculately  clean.  As  they  stood  on  their 
nests,  or  hovered  overhead  facing  the  sun,  the  exquisite  pink  of 
the  breast  was  plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  the  picture  they  presented  of  dove-like  beauty  and  grace  of 
movement  was  unexcelled  by  anything  we  had  seen  elsewhere. 

This  superficial  resemblance  to  a  Dove,  both  when  sitting  and 
on  the  wing,  is  very  great  and  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  by 
which  they  are  best  known  among  the  farmers  through  the  region 
where  they  dwell  —  *  Prairie  Dove.*  Hovering  lightly  on  the  wing, 
resting  buoyantly  on  the  water,  poising  as  they  rise,  or  alight  with 
upraised  wings,  or  grouped  about  their  nests  they  are  the  very 
perfection  of  grace  and  beauty  and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  most  indiiferent  of  ob- 
servers. 

This  colony  of  Franklin's  Gulls  had  as  associates  and  intimate 
neighbors  many  Coots,  Pied-billed  Grebes,  Black  Terns,  a  few 
Forster's  Terns  and,  most  notable  of  all,  because  so  unexpected 
in  this  place,  a  colony  of  American  Eared  Grebes  (Colymhus  nigri- 
collis  calif ornicus) ,  There  were  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  latter 
birds  and  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Gull  colony.  Their  nests,  which  were  the  very  poorest  structures 
that  could  be  called  by  such  a  name,  were  disposed  in  two  or  three 
principal  groups,  were  close  together,  and  were  intimately  mingled 
with  the  Gulls'  nests.  Perhaps  because  they  had  drifted,  some  of 
them  rested  directly  against  Gulls'  nests,  but  they  had  not  been 
abandoned.  The  nests  were  partially  submerged  platforms  of 
green  vegetation  pulled  up  from  the  bottom  and  were  without  even 
as  much  form  and  stability  as  is  usually  possessed  by  the  rude 
structure  of  the  Pied-billed.  The  eggs  were  half  under  water,  and 
it  seemed  a  marvel  how  they  stayed  on  the  loose  platforms  at  all. 
They  were  only  imperfectly  covered.  These  Grebes,  unlike  their 
Pied-billed  relatives,  stayed  close  by  their  nests  and  for  the  most 
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pari  on  them.  When  driven  off  they  al!  swam  rapidly  away  i 
body  and  circled  around  at  a  safe  distance,  only  to  return  imi 
diately  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear.  In  clambering  up  onto 
these  frail  nests  they  tipped  and  nearly  sank  ihe  whole  aflair,  but 
it  nevertheless  afforded  sufficient  support  for  them  to  lie  for  hours 
basking  in  the  sun,  often  on  one  side,  with  the  head  held  awk- 
wardly up,  and  one  leg  waving  clear  of  the  water  —  a  curiotH 
attitude,  which  it  took  us  some  little  time  to  make  out  i: 
with  the  aid  of  our  glasses. 

In  conclusion  a  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  food  habtts^" 
of  Franklin's  Gull.     Everything  goes  to  show  thnt  it,  like  most 
birds,  eats  that  which  is  nearest  at  hand  and  easiest  to  get  pro- 
vided it  is  at  all  suited  to  its  wants.     During  the  nesting  seasoaa 
at  least,  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  insectivorous.     The  stoni 
achs  and  gullets  of  several  birds  collected  by  the  writer  and  kindly 
examined  by  Prof.  Beal  of  the  Biological  Survey  at  Washingtoi 
contained  a  mass  of  insect  debris  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else- 
stomach  alone  furnished   some  fifteen  different   species,  among 
them  several  varieties  injurious  to  the  interests  of  man.     Thttg 
chief  part  of  the  food,  however,  during  the  lime  of  our  v 
colony,  and  that  on  which  the  young  were  largely  fed,  was  t 
nymphs  of  dragon-flies  which  were  then  to  be  found  in  immense' 
numbers  in  the  meadows  near  by.     The  writer  counted  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  these  insects  in  a  single 
stomach.     Earlier  in  the  season  when  the  farmers  are  engaged  in 
plowing,  especially  when  'breaking'  the  virgin  prairie,  many  of 
these  Gulls  accompany  the  teams  and  eagerly  contend  with  Z  horde 
of  Blackbirds,  Black  Terns  and  other  birds  in  securing  the  larvie 
and  worms  turned  up  by  the  plow.     Immense  numbers  of  angle- 
iworms,  and  many  grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  are  at  times  devoured 
in  this  way.     Later  in  the  season  when  grasshoppers  have  become  j 
plentiful  the  upland  prairies  and  dry  knolls  become  the  feedini 
grounds  and  a  diet  of  these  ill-favored  insects  takes  the  place  G 
all  else.     The  aquatic  life  that  is  consumed  as  food  is  taken  pril 
cipalty  very  early  and  late  in  the  season  and  is  probably  of  such  |l 
nature  that  il  can  in  no  way  modify  the  conclusion  that  Franklin 
Rosy  Gull,  besides  being  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  lesthet 
value,  has  a  prosaic  and  practical  side  revealed  by  the  nature  at] 
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the  food  consumed,  which  shows  it  to  be  an  eminently  useful  and 
beneficial  bird  worthy  of  all  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  it. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    PLATES. 


PLATE   IX. 


Franklin's  Gull  {Larus  franklinii) ,  standing  on  nest.  From  photograph 
taken  at  Heron  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  Minn.,  June,  1899.  About  \  natural 
«ize. 

PLATE   X. 

Fig.  I.  A  distant  view  of  a  portion  of  the  nesting  site  of  the  Franklin 
Gull  Colony  at  Heron  Lake,  Minn.    From  photograph,  June,  1899. 

Fig.  2.  A  pair  of  Franklin  Gulls  standing  on  their  floating  nest.  One 
tgg  and  a  chick  visible.  From  photograph  taken  at  Heron  Lake,  Minn., 
June,  1899.    About  \  natural  size. 

PLATE   XI. 

Fig.  I.  A  pair  of  Franklin  Gulls  with  four  chicks,  in  the  act  of 
following  the  parents  from  the  nest.  From  photographs  taken  at  Heron 
Lake,  June,  1899.    About  ^  natural  size. 

Fig.  2.  Scene  at  the  Franklin  Gull  Colony,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  June  16, 
1899.  Shows  in  foreground  a  nest  containing,  besides  the  parent  birds, 
twelve  chicks,  mostlj  *  waifs,'  rescued  from  the  water  nearby. 


NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  BAHAMA  BIRDS. 

BY    OUTRAM    BANGS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1893,  and  again  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1897,  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  collected  a  great  many 
birds  on  some  of  the  Bahama  Islands  —  chiefly  at  Nassau,  Neyv 
Providence.     Many  of  these  have  been  distributed,  but  Mr.  May- 
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nard  put  aside  quite  a  number  of  the  more  interesting  specimens 
that  have  since  been  kept  together.  This  collection,  numbering 
337  skins,  has  just  been  acquired  by  my  brother  E.  A.  Bangs  and 
myself. 

It  includes,  besides  many  interesting  things,  the  types  of  the 
four  forms,  Colinus  bahamensis,  Speotyto  bahamensis,  Dendroica  ba- 
hamensis  and  Ifcematopus  prattii^  —  named  last  autumn  by  Mr. 
Maynard.^  These  four  forms  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  good, 
but  two  of  the  names  —  that  for  the  Pine  Warbler  and  the  Bur- 
rowing Owl  —  used  by  Mr.  Maynard  are  preoccupied,  and  these 
must  receive  new  names. 

Most  of  the  birds  were  taken  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  but 
there  are  a  few  from  some  of  the  other  islands.  Many  of  the 
species  are  represented  by  young  in  first  plumage  and  some  by 
adults  in  the  worn,  faded  plumage  of  mid-summer.  A  few  of  the 
skins  were  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Claridge,  late  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Maynard  after  he  had  himself  returned  home. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  collection.  My  only  excuse 
for  giving  so  many  common  species,  that  have  been  recorded 
again  and  again,  is  that  it  may  be  useful  to  working  ornithologists 
to  know  where  such  things  can  be  found  in  series. 

1.  Sterna  ansethetus  Scop.  Bridled  Tern.  — One  pair  of  adults  both 
taken  on  Booby  Rocks,  May  21,  1897. 

2.  Sterna  dougalli  Montag.  Roseate  Tern. — One  adult  $  taken 
May  18,  1897  on  North  Key. 

3.  Hsematopus^  prattii  3/ayiiAr^.  Pratt's  Oyster-catcher. —  Two 
specimens,  cotypes  of  the  species  —  a  mated  pair —  taken  April  29,  1893, 
on  Flemmings  Key,  where  they  were  about  to  breed.  This  strongly 
characterized  species  is  a  resident  of  the  Bahamas,  breeding  locally 
throughout  the  islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  H.  palliatus^  but  has 
larger,  heavier  tarsus  and  foot  and  a  remarkably  different  bill ;  the  bill 
of  H.  prattii  being  exceedingly  broad  and  stout  (see  cut).  H.  prattii 
is  paler  throughout  than  H.  palliatus,  the  brown  of  back  lighter,  the 
black  of  head  and  neck  duller,  and  this  latter  color  not  extending  back- 
wards so  far  either  above  or  below.  I  have  compared  the  cotypes  of 
H.  prattii  with  an  extensive  series  of  skins  of  H.  palliatus  from  many 


*  •Appendix  to  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies.*  Issued  as  a 
separate  leaflet  by  Mr.  Maynard  Nov.  29,  1899.  Reviewed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen» 
Auk,  April,  1900,  p.  187. 

*  Misspelled  **  IItrmoto/>us'*  by  Maynard. 
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points  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  chiefly  in  the 
collection  of  William  Brewster,  Esq.,  and  cannot  find  a  single  individual 


a. 


^ 


A,  Bill  oi  Hcemaiopus  frattii  Vi9i^Ti9iTdi^  adult  ^  cotype.  (No.  3360, 
Bangs  Coll.) 

jff.  Bill  of  HcBtnatofus  palliatus  Temm.,  adult  J,  from  Frogmore, 
S.  C.  (No.  12492,  Brewster  Coll.) 

Both  one-half  natural  size. 


of  the  continental  form  that  even  approaches  them  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill  and  the  size  of  the  tarsus  and  foot. 


Measurements  of  H,  frattii. 


No. 


3360 
3361 


$  ad.     Cotype. 
?  ad.     Cotype. 


ddle  toe 
thclaw. 

Wing. 

TaU 

Tarsus. 

• 

254. 

103. 

61. 

49. 

258. 

105. 

64. 

49. 

•€68 
CQgO 


12. 
12. 


4.  ^gialitis  wilsonia  (Ord),  Wilson*s  Plover. — Two  specimens, 
both  males,  one  taken  on  Little  Pimlico,  April  26,  1897,  one  on  Andros, 
April  30,  1893.  Neither  of  these  is  true  wilsonia,  —  they  are  both  inter- 
mediates between  that  form  and  rufinucha,  though  nearer  wilsonia, 

5.  ^gialitis  meloda  (Or</).  Piping  Plover.  —  One  ?  from  Current 
Island,  Eleuthera.  May  i,  1897. 
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6.  ^gialitis  semipalmata  Bonap,  Semipalmatbd  Plovkr. — One 
$  from  Nassau,  April  2,  1897. 

7.  Symphemia  semipalmata  (Gmei.).  Willbt. — Four  specimens, 
one  from  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  April  14,  1897,  three  from  Fresh 
Creek,  Andros,  April  24,  1893. 

The  Willet  breeds  commonly  on  the  Bahamas  and  these  birds  perhaps 
represent  a  local  form.  In  size  they  are  quite  as  small  or  smaller  than 
true  5.  stmipalmata^  but  in  color  they  are  very  pale,  agreeing  more 
nearly  in  this  respect  with  .S.  semipalmata  inornata  Brewster  except  that 
the  dark  spots  on  the  under  parts,  though  few  in  number,  are  much  more 
distinct,  and  the  pinkish-salmon  suffusion  and  borders  of  the  spots  and 
markings  usually  seen  in  that  strongly  characterized  form  are  wanting. 

Meaturements  of  S.  semipalmata  from  the  Bahamas. 


No. 


3506 
3509 
3507 
3508 


Locality. 


Current  Isl.,  Eleuthera. 
Fresh  Creek,  Andros. 


(I 


It 


ti 


t( 


• 

t 

• 

=3 

f 

^ 

H 

H 

195. 

74.5 

58. 

194-5 

76. 

60. 

183. 

70. 

54.S 

185. 

69. 

52- 

II 


54. 
57. 
51-5 
52. 


8.  Ereunetes  pusillus  {Linn.).  Sbmipalmated  Sandpipbr. — One  ^ 
taken  May  5,  1897,  at  Salt  Key. 

9.  Tringa  minutilla  Vieill.  Least  Sandpiper. — One  ?,  Salt  Key, 
May  5,  1897. 

10.  Colinus  bahamensis  Maynard.  Nassau  Bob-white. — Three 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  the  cotypes  of  the  species,  which  are  a  $ 
taken  May  11,  1897,  a  ?  taken  April  i,  1897,*  and  another  male  taken 
June  2,  1897. 

The  Nassau  Bob-white  is  a  slightly  differentiated  island  form,  differing 
from  C.  virginianus  floridanusy  as  Mr.  Maynard  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  black  markings  below,  and  the  greater  tendency  of  the 
markings  to  be  arrow-shaped. 

11.  Columbigallina  bahamensis  Maynard.  Bahama  Ground  Dove. 
— ^Twenty-two  specimens,  all  from  Nassau  except  one,  an  adult  ? ,  from 
Current  Island,  Eleuthera.  This  series  includes  birds  taken  from  Febru- 
ary to  July,  and  five  young  in  different  stages  of  plumage. 

12.  Zenaida  zenaida  (^Bonap.).  Zenaida  Dove. — Two  males  from 
Nassau,  May  24  and  July  13,  1897. 

13.  Zenaidura  macroura  {Linn.).  Mourning  Dove.  —  Four  skins, 
two  males,  two  females,  taken  at  Nassau,  April  2  and  3,  1897. 


*The  cotypes  are  now  Nos.  3356,  <J,  and  3357,  ?,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O. 
Bangs. 
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14.  Ardea  bahamensis  Brtwster.  Brbwster's  Green  Heron. — 
One  adult  $  from  Nassau,  May  7,  1897. 

15.  Speot3rto  cunicularia  cavicola,  nom.  no  v.     Bah  am  an  Burrowing 

Owl. 

Speotyio  bahamensis  Majnard;  not  Speotyto  cunicularia  bahamensis 
Cory  J  Auk,  October,  1891,  p.  349. 

In  my  opinion  the  form  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  found  on  the  more  north- 
ern Bahamas  should  be  separated  from  the  Florida  form  with  which  Corj 
unites  it  in  his  review  of  the  group.  Evidently  Muynard  overlooked 
Cory's  review  of  the  West  Indian  forms,  as  he  not  only  did  not  mention 
that  paper,  but  gave  the  New  Providence  bird  the  name  Cory  had  used  for 
the  form  found  on  Inagua. 

The  type  of  S.  cunicularia  cavicola  (No.  3359,  Collection  of  E.  A.  and  O. 
Bangs)  is  an  adult  $  taken  at  Nassau  April  6,  1897,  by  Mr.  Maynard,  with 
a  set  of  six  eggs.  The  nest  was  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  limestone  rock. 
This  skin,  compared  with  an  adult  $  of  .S.  cunicularia  floridana  from 
Manatee  County,  Florida,  taken  April  5,  and  therefoi-e  strictly  compara- 
ble, shows  the  following  differences.  The  Nassau  bird  is  slightly  larger, 
with  heavier  foot  and  tarsus;  tarsus  thickly  feathered  above;  general 
coloration  richer  and  redder  brown  ;  ground  color  below  buffy,  not  white; 
the  brown  of  back  and  the  brown  marking  and  spotting  below  Prout's 
brown  (sepia  in  5.  c,  floridana). 

The  type  of  5.  cunicularia  cavicola^  $  adult,  measures,  wing,  171.; 
tail,  76.;  tarsus,  48.;  middle  toe,  without  claw,  21.;  depth  of  bill,  13.2 
mm. 

An  adult  $  of  .S.  cunicularia  floridana  from  Manatee  County,  Florida, 
No.  884,  Bangs  collection,  measures,  wing,  161. 5;  tail,  63;  tarsus,  44; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  19;  depth  of  bill,  12.4  mm. 

16.  Strix  pratincola  Bonap,  American  Barn  Owl.  — Two  specimens, 
—  a  pair  of  adults  —  taken  August  4,  1897,  by  H.  J.  Claridge  at  Nassau. 
In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Bahama  Barn  Owl, 
I  sent  these  two  skins  to  Dr.  Ridgway,  who  kindly  compared  them  for 
me  with  the  large  series  in  Washington.  He  wrote  me  as  follows:  **  We 
can  match  your  two  Bahama  specimens  exactly  with  some  in  our  series 
from  Washington,  Arizona,  etc.;  we  also  have  a  Bahama  skin,  very 
much  resembling  yours.  The  Cuban  form  (.S.  furcata)  is  almost  pre- 
cisely like  these  Bahaman  and  occasional  North  American  specimens 
except  that  they  always  have  conspicuously  light-colored  (sometimes 
white)  secondaries,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  general  color  of  the 
wing." 

The  Bahaman  bird  can  therefore  safely  be  called  pratincola^  although 
it  appears  to  differ  a  little  from  the  usual  style  of  coloration  of  the  con- 
tinental form,  this  difference  being  in  the  direction  of  the  Cuban  S,fur* 
cata, 

17.  Crotophaga  ani  Z.f»if.     Ani. — Ten  adults,  from  Nassau,  Current 
Island,  Eleuthera,  and  Andros  Island,  taken  from  April  14  to  July  28. 


i 


i8.  Saurolhets  bahBtnensis  Bryant.  Bahama  Cuckoo.  —  Ten  tpecf- 
mens,  n[l  from  NaBsau.  Thie  series  includes  aduftt  in  fresh  plumage 
anJ  in  worn  mid-Butnmer  dres*,  taken  on  dates  ranging  from  Febtuary 
13  to  Julv  15,  beside*  tliree  young  epeciment  in  nebtUng  plumage  taken 
June  19,  July  i  and  July  7.  The  young  differ  from  the  adults  onlj-  In 
having  tlie  lliroal  and  brensl  a  little  paler  in  tone,  and  In  entirely  lacking 
the  black  bait,  in  the  tail. 

19.  CoccyzuB  minor  maynaidi  Ridgiv.  Mavnard's  Cookoo-  —  Nine 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  including  adults  taken  in  June.  July  and 
August,  and  one  nestling  taken  June  13,  1S97.  The  nestling  plumage 
appears  to  differ  from  Hint  of  the  adult  chiefly  in  the  coloring  of  the  tall, 
the  four  outer  reeirices  in  the  young  bird  not  being  distinctly  black 
basally,  but  dull  dusky  brown  with   the  white  ends  less   purely  white  and 

20-  Dryobatea  maynatdi  {/Pi'oytt'.).  Maynard's  Woodpkckkr.  —  Ten 
specimens,  all  from  Nnssnu,  adults,  taken  from  February  u  to  August 
31,  and  two  nestlings,  £  and  J,  taken  respectively  June  10,  and  June  11, 
1697.  The  nestlings  show  the  character  that  separates  thit  Island  fona 
from  the  mainland  Hairy  Woodpecker  —  the  white  lores  connecting  the 
superciliary  stripe  with  the  whitish  nasal  tufts  — quite  BS  strongly  a*  do 
the  Ddulis. 

31.  ChotdeUea  minor  Cab.  Littls  NiGHruAWK.  — One  $,  taken  at 
Nassau.  May  13,  1897. 

J].  Doricha  evelynte  {Bourc).  Bahama  Wooostan.  —  Ten  tpeci- 
mens  —  eight  from  Nassau,  two  from  Current  Island,  Eleulhers. 

]j.  PitanguB  bahamenais  ^ryiiH/.  Bahama  Kingbird.  —  Two  male* 
from  Nassau,  March  1  and  June  3.  1897. 

34.  BlacicuB  bahamenaia  [Bryant).  Least  Bahama  Flycatchb*.  — 
Ten  specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  adults,  taken  from  March  6  to  June  19, 
and  one  nestling  taken  May  14,  1S97. 

15.  Myisrchua  leucaysieaai*  Bryant.  Rufous-tailed  Flycatchkk. 
—  Five  specimens,  from  Nassau,  Miirch  10  to  June  34. 

16.  Tyrannua  dominicenaia  {Gmtl.).  Gray  KiNOBUtn.  —  Six  apeci- 
mens,  from  Nassau,  May  and  June. 

37.  Callichetidon  cyaneoviridis  {Bryant").  Bahama  Swallow. — Eight 
specimens,  seven  males,  from  Nassau,  all  taken  on  March  8,  18971  one 
?  from  Current  Island.  Eleutliera,  April  34.  1897. 

]8.  Virea  calidria  barbatulua  (.Cab.').  Black-whisk krbd  Vireo. — 
Thirty-one  specimens,  all  from  Nassau  but  one.  which  was  taken  on 
Current  Island,  Eleuihera,  April  30,  1897.  The  Nassau  examples  were 
taken  in  May,  June  and  July, 

Mr.  j.  Lewis  Bonhole  in  reporting  on  a  small  collection  made  by  him- 
self on  New  Providence,' calls  his  specimens  true  ca/ii/r/c  lo  this  1  can 
not  agree . 

'  Ibb,  October,  1899,  pp.  511-511. 
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The  bird  goes  through  a  curious  change  in  color,  during  the  summer, 
without  molt.  In  early  May  (xoth  to  15th)  it  is  in  fine  plumage  with  green 
back  and  gray  pileum ;  gradually  as  the  season  advances  the  gray  color 
fades  to  a  rusty  brown  which  in  July  specimens  covers  the  whole  pileum 
and  sides  of  head  and  neck  and  spreads  over  the  back  nearly  to  the  rump. 

29.  Vireo  crassirostris  Bryant,  Thick-billbd  Virso. — Twenty-one 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  adults  taken  in  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  and  four  nestlings  taken  June  24  and  25. 

This  series  shows  a  wide  range  in  color,  from  very  dull  colored  exam- 
ples to  some  nearly  as  bright  as  V,  crassirostris  flavoscens^  though  none 
are  quite  as  highly  colored  as  that  form.  Dr.  Ridgway  kindly  compared 
this  series  with  the  type  of  V,  crassirostris^  which  is  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, and  wrote  me  that  it  (the  type)  is  about  half  way  between  the  dull- 
est and  brightest  individuals  in  our  series. 

30.  Mimus  gundlachii  {Cab,),  Gundlach*s  Mockingbird. — Ten 
specimens,  six  from  Nassau,  four  from  Highbourne  Key,  March  and 
April. 

31.  Qaleoscoptes  carolinensis  {Linn,),  Catbird. — One  adult  $  from 
Nassau,  March  4,  1897. 

32.  Mimocichla  plumbea  {Linn,),  Plumbbus  Mockingbird. — Ten 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  including  adults  taken  from  February  8  to 
March  24,  and  two  young  examples  in  nestling  plumage  taken  August  15 
and  August  20,  1897. 

The  nestlings  have  the  throat  thickly  spotted  with  dusky  and  the  rest  of 
the  underparts  sparsely  spotted  with  dusky  brown ;  the  wing-coverts 
somewhat  spotted  with  light  brown. 

33.  Polioptila  cserulea  csesiogaster  {Ridgw,),  Bahama  Gnatcatcher. 
— Seven  adults  from  Nassau. 

34.  Qeothlypis  trichas  {Linn,),  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  —  Six 
specimens  from  Nassau  and  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  taken  from  Feb.  8 
to  April  13. 

35.  Qeothlypis  restricta.  Maynard,^  Bahama  Yellow-throat. — 
Eight  specimens,  from  Nassau,  Hog  Island  and  Salt  Key,  February  8  to 
May  5. 

I  use  this  name  for  the  smaller  Yellowthroat  that  winters  on  the  Baha- 
mas ;  it  certainly  is  a  different  form  from  G.  trichas^  and  some  day  its 
breeding  range  will  be  known. 

When  Mr.  Maynard  described  this  form  he  believed  that  it  bred  on  New 
Providence;  since  then  he  has  ascertained  that  it  does  not  breed  on  that 
island,  at  least,  though  it  lingers  very  late,  —  into  early  May.  Besides 
the  differences  in  color  and  extent  of  the  black  markings,  G,  restricta 
averages  smaller  than  G.  trichas,  (The  wing  of  C  trichas,  in  a  very 
large  series  I  have  just  measured,  runs  from  55  mm.  to  59  mm.     In  the 

*  Geothlypis  restricta  Maynard,  American  Exchange  and  Mart,  December  15, 
1886. 
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36.  Geoihlypis  tosuata  Bryant.    Greater  Yellow- 

BpecimenB,    ten   males,   one   female,  taken    from   Febru 

It  has  alvvB/s  been  siippoBed  thnt  the  large  Yellow- throats  of  the  Babl' 
mas  were  representative  island  forms, —  G.  roslrala  on  New  Providence, 
G-  coryioa  Eleulhera,  G.  laniier  i  on  Abaco,  and  n  form  as  yet  undescHbed 
on  Andros.'  It  it  therefore  a  great  surpriae  to  lind  that  (wo  fptcitt  breed 
OH  New  Providence,  and  one  Other,  G.  caryi,  has  been  taken  there  once. 
though  it  was  probably  onlj' a  straggler.  It  is  to  Mr.  Maynard's  great 
acuteneiB  as  a  collector  that  this  unlocked  for  discovery  is  due.  Mr. 
Maynnrd  has  taken  theee  skulking,  retiring  birds  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  one  else  who  has  visited  the  Bahamas.  While  collecting  them  Id 
1S97  at  Nnssau  he  noticed  two  dilTerent  songs,  and  making  notes  on  the 
birds  he  shot,  soon  found  thai  two  distinct  species  were  breeding  equalljr 
commonly  there.  The  smaller,  duller  colored  bird,  G.  rostrnta.  singa 
like  a  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  The  larger,  more  highly  colored  species, 
sings  like  G.  coryi,  — a  song  so  different  thnt  Mr.  Maynard  says,  no  one 
on  lirst  hearing  it  would  take  it  for  the  performance  of  a  Yellow-throat. 

37.  OeothlypJB  maynardi,*  sp.  nov.  Mavn'akd's  Yellow-throat. — 
Thirteen  adult  males  from  Nassau.  New  Providence,  taken  from  Febru- 
ary 8  to  June  24,  1897. 

Type,  from  Nassau,  New  Providence,  No.  3363,  g  adult,  coMecIion  of 
E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs,  collected  May  11.  1S97,  by  C.J.  Majnard. 

Geueral  ckaractirf. — Most  nearly  like  G.  coryi,  differing  from  that  spe- 
cies in  having  the  black  mask  bordered  behind  by  ash-gray,  becoming 
paler  and  more  yellowish  behind  the  eye,  the  occiput  dark  ash,  and  the 
upper  paria  dull  olive  green  more  ncorly  as  in  G.  rotlraln ;  can  be  told 
from  G.  rostrala.  with  which  it  occurs,  by  larger  sixe  and  much  brighter 
colors,  the  whole  underparts  being  bright  yellow.  In  G.  rostrmla  the 
throat  and  breast  are  pale  yellow,  the  belly  whitish  and  the  flanks  and 
sides  dull  brownish  green.     Song  wholly  dilferent  from  that  of  G.  rof 

Co/or.— Adult  J'  (  ?  unknown)  with  black  mask  about  as  in  the  allied 
forms,  bordered  behind  by  ash-gray  which  becomes  yellowish  ash  from 
behind  the  eye  downwards:  occiput  dark  ash.  many  of  the  feathers  boi^ 
dered  by  olivaceous ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including  the  edges  of  the  wing 
feathers  and  the  toil,  dull  olive-green  ;  whole  under  parts  bright  gamboge 
yellow,  the  sides  slightly  more  olivaceous. 

Rtmarks. — Dr.  Ridgway  kindly  compared  our  series  of  Yellow-throat* 
for  me  with  the  material  at  Washington.     This  was  a  necessity,  as  the 

■  See  Allen's  note  after  Gtolhlypii  res 
1891 ,  pp.  6S-6g. 
■Named  in  honor  of  C.  J.  Maynard. 
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type  of  Bryant's  (r.  rosiraia  is  in  the  National  Museum,  and  of  course  the 
question  arose,  as  to  which  of  the  two  species  breeding  on  New  Provi- 
dence Bryant's  name  applied.  G.  rostrata  proves  to  be  the  smaller,  dull- 
er colored  bird. 


Measurements  of  G.  rostrata  Bryant. 


No. 

' 

Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
cuimen. 

3377 

Topotype 

i 

61. 

56. 

22. 

16. 

3378 

i 

62.5 

59. 

22. 

16. 

3379 

i 

62.5 
60. '^ 

59- 

22.2 

17. 

3380 

i 

ss-s 

21.8 

16. 

3381 

i 

64. 

59- 

22.2 

X6.2 

3382 

• 

s 

61.5 

57.5 

21.6 

16. 

3383 

s 

62. 

58. 

22. 

16. 

3384 

i 

62. 

56.5 

21.6 

16. 

3385 

s 

62.5 

57-5 

21.4 

16.2 

3386 

61.5 

56.5 

22. 

'7-0 

3375 

(( 

^ 

59- 

S3- 

21. 

15.8 

Measurements  of  G.  maynardi  Bangs, 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
cuimen. 

3362 

Topotype 

s 

66. 

57- 

22.2 

x6.2 

3363 

Type 

$ 

66. 

61. 

22.2 

16. 

3364 

Topotype 

I 

6s. 

60. 

21.8 

15.8 

3365 

$ 

66. 

60. 

22. 

16. 

3366 

i 

6SS 

59- 

21.6 

16. 

ZZ^l 

s 

66. 

60. 

22. 

16.2 

3368 

$ 

6s. 

57. 

22. 

16. 

3369 

i 

64. 

58. 

23. 

16.8 

3370 

$ 

64. 

58. 

22.4 

17. 

3371 

i 

66.5 

57- 

22. 

16.2 

3372 

<£ 

65.5 

57-5 

23. 

16. 

zyiz 

S 

66.5 

58. 

22.2 

16. 

^  Wing  somewhat  worn,  the  measurement,  therefore,  is  a  little  too  short. 

38.  Geothlypis  coryi  Ridgw,  Cory's  Yellow-throat. — One  adult  $ 
taken  July  7,  1897,  by  H.  J.  Claridge  at  Nassau.  This  specimen  is  with- 
out any  doubt  G.  coryi.  Taken  so  late  in  the  summer,  after  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  probably  a  straggler,  that  in  some  way  wandered  over  from 
Eleuthera.  Dr.  Ridgway  has  seen  the  skin  and  agrees  with  me  that  it  is 
certainly  G.  coryi* 
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39.  Seiurus  aurocapillus  {Linn,).  Oven-bird. — One  $  from  Nassau, 
February  6,  1897. 

40.  Dendroica  tigrina  {GmeL),  Cape  May  Warbler.  —  Ten  speci- 
mens, one  from  Nassau,  and  nine  from  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  taken 
from  April  20  to  April  27. 

41.  Dendroica  petechia  flavivertez  Chapman,  Chapman's  Warblsr. 
— One  adult  $  from  Nassau,  Majr  7,  1897. 

42.  Dendroica  kirtlandi  Baird.  Kirtland's  Warbler. — A  pair  of 
adults,  $  taken  April  5,  $  March  4,  1897,  both  at  Nassau. 

43.  Dendroica  achnistera,*  nom.  nov.    Bahama  Pine  Warbler. 

Dendroica  bahamensis  Maynard,  not  Dendroica  fityofhila  bahamen' 
sis  Cory,  Auk,  October,  1891,  p.  348. 

Five  specimens,  including  the  cotypes  of  the  species,  a  mated  pair 
taken  March  6;  an  adult  $  taken  March  20;  an  adult  $  taken  March  24; 
a  young,  in  nestling  plumage,  taken  May  28,  —  all  at  Nassau. 

The  New  Providence  Pine  Warbler  is  a  very  distinct  island  form.  The 
adult  i  differs  from  the  adult  $  of  D,  vigorsii  in  having  the  throat  and 
breast  pale  yellow  (about  pale  lemon  yellow) ;  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts  soiled  white;  flanks  and  sides  brownish;  the  upper  parts  much 
duller  —  more  brownish,  less  greenish.  The  adult  $  differs  from  the 
adult  9  of  D.  vigorsii  in  being  much  duller  and  browner  below  with 
very  little  yellow  on  throat  and  this  of  a  very  pale  shade;  upper  parts 
dull  olive  brown  instead  of  greenish. 

The  nestling  differs  from  any  nestlings  of  D.  vigorsii  I  have  seen, 
in  having  the  back  a  color  very  near  cinnamon-rufous  (this  region 
in  nestlings  oi  D.  vigorsii  being,  usually,  about  sepia). 

D.  ackrustera  is  a  smaller  bird  than  D,  vigorsii,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing measurements : 

Measurements  of  D.  achrustera  Bangs. 


Na 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Culmen. 

335' 

Cotype 

S  ad. 

64. 

52. 

18.4 

12. 

3353 

Topotype 

S  ^^' 

64. 

53. 

18.4 

12.2 

3352 

Cotype 

5  ad. 

63. 

51- 

18.6 

1 1.4 

3354 

Topotype 

$  ad. 

62.5 

SO. 

18.6 

12. 

In  adult  males  of  D,  vigorsii  I  find  the  wing  measures  not  less  than 
70  mm.  and  often  exceeds  this  by  several  mm. 

44.  Dendroica  palmarum  (Gmei.).  Palm  Warbler.  —  One  ^, 
Nassau,  April  26,  1897,  a  late  date  for  this  species. 


*  AxpovoTcpo=less  highly  colored. 
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45.  Dendroica  discolor  {VieilL),  Prairie  Warbler.  —  Five  speci- 
mens, from  Nassau,  Sandy  Key  and  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  Febru- 
ary 25,  March  24  and  April  20. 

46.  Ccereba  bahamensis  (Reich,).  Bahama  Honey  Creeper. — 
Twelve  specimens,  seven  adults  from  Nassau,  an  ladult  $  and  two  nest- 
lings from  Current  Island,  Eleuthera  —  the  adult  taken  April  22,  and  the 
young  April  20  and  April  27 — and  two  adult  males  from  Highbourne 
Key,  April  8. 

47.  Spindalis  zena  {Linn.),  Bahama  Fruit  Finch. — Nineteen  spec- 
imens, all  from  Nassau,  taken  from  February  12  to  June  24. 

48.  Euetheia  bicolor  {Linn,),  Grassquit.  — Ten  specimens,  all  from 
Nassau;  adults  taken  from  February  6  to  June  7,  and  one  nestling  taken 
June  16. 

49.  Pyrrhulagra  violacea  {Linn,),  Purple  Grosbeak.  —  Sixteen 
specimens  from  Nassau,  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  and  Highbourne 
Key,  taken  from  February  12  to  July  i. 

50.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna  (Wiis.),  Savanna  Spar- 
row.—  Three  specimens  from  Nassau,  taken  March  3  and  April  i,  1897, 

51.  Agelaius  bryanti(/?iV/^w.).  Bahama  Red-wing.— One  adult  g. 
taken  at  Fresh  Creek,  Andros,  May,  1897. 
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The  Red-necked  Grebe  in  Michigan  in  Winter.— On  the  12th  of  this 
month  (March,  1900)  a  fine  female  specimen  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe 
{Colytnbus  holboellii)  was  picked  up  in  a  frozen  condition  on  a  lake  two 
and  one  half  miles  west  of  this  city.  In  skinning  it  I  found  that  one 
of  the  radii  had  been  fractured  by  a  shot.  The  wound  had  healed  exter- 
nally and  the  bone  had  fused,  showing  that  it  had  been  injured  before 
the  winter  set  in  and  had  been  unable  to  take  its  departure,  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  done,  and  this  accounts  for  its  presence  at  such  an  unus- 
ual period.  This  bird  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Michigan.  It  is 
now  in  my  collection. —  Percy  S.  Selous,  Greenville^  Mich. 

The  Dovekie  {Alle  alle)  on  the  Coast  of  Virginia.— Two  Dovekies 
(Alle  alle)  were  shot  from  a  blind  Dec.  13,  1899,  about  one  mile  west  of 
Killick  Shoal  Light,  in  Chincoteaque  Bay,  Virginia,  by  Wm.  H.  Cookman 
of  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  The  fiirds  were  positively  identified  and 
it  was  stated  by  R.  T.  Taylor,  a  resident  gunner  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  birds  like  them  before  in  that  locality. 
There  were  four  birds  in  the  fiock. —  Wm.  L.  Baily,  Ardmore^  Pa. 
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The  American  Egret  in  Connecticut.  —  On  the  28th  of  July,  1899,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  American  Egret,  Ardea  egretta^  was  brought  me, 
having  just  been  shot  from  a  tree  on  the  shore  of  a  small  pond  in  this 
town,  Kent.  As  the  person  in  question  passed  near  the  pond,  the  ^reat 
white  bird  flew  up  from  the  shore,  alighted  on  a  low  tree  close  by,  remain- 
ing until  he  returned  from  the  house  with  a  gun,  and  manifesting  no 
shyness.  It  was  a  male,  but  whether  old  or  joung  I  could  not  decide, 
as,  though  without  plumes  or  long  feathers,  it  was  of  full  measurements, 
and  showed  no  lingering  adolescence.  This  occurrence,  forty  miles 
inland,  is  probably  much  more  unusual  than  the  appearance  of  this 
species   on   Long  Island  Sound. —  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  Keni^  Conn. 

Notes  on  the  Nesting  of  the  Blue-throated  Hummingbird. — On 
February  16,  1899,  while  at  a  place  called  Las  Minas,  which  is  about  five 
miles  north  of  Las  Vigas,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  I  found  the  nest  of  a  Blue- 
throated  Hummingbird  {Cceiig-ena  clemencice).  The  place  was  in  a  cafton 
and  the  elevation  was  about  4500  feet. 

On  February  12  we  had  snow,  with  thermometer  down  to  32°  F. 
at  4  p.  m.,  and  on  February  13,  at  7  a.  m.,  down  to  29°  F.  All  the 
plants  and  trees  were  covered  with  ice,  and  the  leaves  of  almost  every- 
thing were  killed  ;  we  found  many  frozen  birds,  and  that  was  the  fate  of 
the  owner  of  this  nest.  We  only  had  two  cold  days,  but  that  was  enough 
to  destrov  manv  birds. 

The  nest  was  fastened  to  a  vine  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  three  feet  above  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  vine  hung  from  a 
large  rock  and  the  nest  was  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  rock,  and  would 
have  been  sheltered  from  rain  by  the  overhanging  rock.  The  nest  is  of 
bulky  structure,  and  is  perhaps  a  new  nest  built  on  top  of  an  old  one.  It 
is  composed  of  fine  moss  massed  together,  and  bound  with  spiders*  webs 
or  similar  material.  It  measures,  outer  diameter,  2I  inches,  depth  4 
inches;  inside  diameter,  1}  inches;  depth,  |  inch.  There  is  very  little 
lining,  only  enough  for  the  eggs  to  rest  on,  consisting  of  down  from 
some  fern. 

The  two  dull  white  eggs,  elliptical  oval  in  shape,  measure  .61X.35  and 
.62X.40  inch.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.— JosiAH  H.  CLAKKy  Pa  ferson^  N.J. 

Evening  Grosbeak  {Cocco/hfoustes  vespertinus).  —  This  beautiful  and 
dignified  looking  bird  was  exceedingly  common  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  as  many  as  thirty  and  forty 
often  being  seen  in  one  flock.  They  frequented  the  box  elder  trees, 
which  were  covered  with  an  unusual  supply  of  seeds  even  in  the  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city.  One  morning  —  the  tiiermometer  registered 
20°  below  zero  —  while  walking  down  Cedar  Street  I  found  the  whole 
sidewalk  underneath  a  fine  old  box  elder  covered  with  the  broken  parts 
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of  the  seeds.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  soft  and  vtry  melo- 
dious cheeps  and  on  looking  up  into  the  tree  I  beheld  a  flock  of  thirty- 
nine  of  these  strangely  beautiful  birds.  They  were  very  silent  and  quite 
unsuspicious.  Only  now  and  then  a  soft  cheep-cheep  was  uttered  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  party.  When  they  were  alarmed  they  uttered  a  rather 
sharp  and  quick  chip  and  then  all  took  wing.  One  morning  I  found  a 
few  on  a  mountain  ash  where  they  evidently  were  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
the  dry  fruit.  They  were  only  seen  early  in  the  morning,  never  later  in 
the  day.  In  the  West  Park,  a  place  where  the  birds  are  always  pro- 
tected, they  were  rather  abundant  during  the  months  mentioned. — 
H.  Nehrling,  Milwaukee y  Wise, 

Feeding  Habits  of  the  Pine  Siskin. — Mrs.  W.  C.  Horton,  president 
of  the  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Bird  Club  (a  branch  of  the  American  Society  of 
Bird  Restorers),  and  a  member  of  this  Society's  patrol,  reports  that  on 
April  14  of  this  year,  Pine  Siskins  {Spinus  pinus)  were  observed  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  cones  in  a  pine  grove  near  her  Brattleboro  home.  Two 
young  Siskins  were  also  noted,  apparently  just  out  of  the  nest.  These 
youngsters  were  assiduously  fed  by  at  least  one  of  the  parents,  but  with 
what  was  not  clear.  Several  feedings  occurred  and  between  them  the 
parent  procured  no  visible  supply  of  food.  To  the  observers  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  the  feeding  was  done  by  regurgitation. — Fletcher 
Osgood,  Boston^  Man. 

Large  Flight  of  White-winged  Crossbills  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Red  Crossbills,  Loxia  curvirostra  minora  are  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  appearance  on  Long  Island  each  year  and  occasionally  breed  there, 
but  the  presence  of  the  White-winged  Crossbill,  Loxia  leucoptera^  is  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  that  I  consider  their  appearance  in  such  large  num- 
bers during  the  past  fall  and  winter  worthy  of  note. 

Capt.  James  G.  Scott  presented  me  with  a  fine  adult  male  of  this  spe- 
cies that  he  shot  on  the  7th  of  November  from  a  flock  of  seven  or  eight  at 
Montauk  Point,  L.  I.  The  next  evidence  of  their  presence  that  came  to 
my  notice  was  on  the  20th  of  November,  when  I  met  with  them  in  large 
numbers.  Between  Mount  Sinai  Harbor  and  Long  Island  is  a  long  strip 
of  beach  and  low  sand  ridges;  on  the  harbor  side  these  are  covered  with 
a  scattering  growth  of  bushes  and  dwarfed  red  cedars.  The  hills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  red  cedars, 
and  it  was  in  this  vicinity  that  most  of  the  birds  were  noticed.  There 
was  a  strong  northwest  wind  blowing  at  the  time  and  the  birds  were  fly- 
ing very  low,  many  of  them  just  clearing  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Most  of  the  birds  were  noticed  between  9  a.  m.  and  12  m.  During  this 
time  thousands  of  Pine  Finches,  Goldfinches  and  White-winged  Cross- 
bills were  passing  westward,  occasionally  in  mixed  flocks,  but  each  species 
appearing  to  keep  in  groups   by  themselves.     Between  the  hours  men- 
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tioned  there  was  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  flocks  containing 
from  three  or  four  to  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
birds  in  a  flock.  Their  notes,  quite  unlike  those  of  their  red  cousins, 
remind  one  more  of  the  twittering  notes  which  the  Pine  Finch  utters  when 
feeding.    Two  or  three  flocks  of  Red  Crossbills  were  also  noted. 

November  21,  I  again  visited  the  same  locality  and  several  hundred 

*  White-wings  '  were  seen,  but  very  few  compared  to  the  numbers  seen  on 
the  previous  day,  and  all  were  flying  very  high.  On  both  days  they  appeared 
to  be  very  restless,  and  when  called  down  would  alight  in  the  tops  of  the 
cedars.  After  picking  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  in  search  of  food  and  find- 
ing none  they  would  at  once  resume  their  journey  westward  across  the  har- 
bor. Sixteen  specimens  were  examined  and  all  were  in  good  flesh  ;  their 
stomachs  contained  only  a  little  sand  and  traces  of  vegetable  matter.  All 
of  those  seen  appeared  to  be  adults  except  one  female  taken,  whose  skull 
indicated  immaturity.    The  red  males  appeared  to  be  the  more  numerous. 

November  22  again  found  me  in  the  same  locality,  but  only  a  single 

*  White-wing'  was  seen,  this  was  in  company  with  a  flock  of  Goldfinches. 
On  several  occasions  from  this  time  on  until  the  20th  of  February,  when 
I  left  Millers  Place,  single  birds  or  a  small  flock  would  be  seen,  but  I 
think  very  few  spent  the  winter  on  the  island. 

The  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra  minor)  were  also  more  numer- 
ous than  usual  during  the  past  winter,  and  I  think  a  few  remained  and 
bred  on  the  island.  May  6,  two  small  flocks  were  noticed  among  the 
pitch  pines  south  of  Millers  Place,  one  flock  of  six  containing  five  red 
males  and  one  female.  The  following  day  I  procured  a  female  in  worn 
plumage,  whose  ovaries  indicated  that  they  had  recently  been  in  an  active 
state.  — Arthur  H.  Helms,  Brooklyn^  N,  Y. 

The  Lark  Finch  and  Baird's  Bunting  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  An 
adult  male  Lark  Finch',  Ckondestes  grammacus  was  taken  at  Millers 
Place,  Long  Island,  Nov.  27,  1899.  It  was  first  noticed  feeding  in  a 
clump  of  rag-weeds  in  company  with  a  small  mixed  flock  of  Song,  Fox 
and  Tree  Sparrows. 

At  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  Nov.  13,  1899, 1  secured  a  small  Sparrow  that 
proves  to  be  Ammodramus  bairdi.  The  sex  I  was  unable  to  determine, 
as  it  was  too  badly  injured  by  shot.  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  who  has 
examined  the  specimen,  writes  me  that  it  is  **  chiefly  in  juvenal  plumage 
passing  to  first  winter."  So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
its  occurrence  thai  has  been  reported  from  the  Atlantic  coast. — Arthur 
H.  Helme,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Bachman*8  Sparrow  in  Virginia.  —  In  May,  1897,  I  took  a  pair  of 
Bachman's  Sparrows  (Peurcea  ces/iva/t's  hachmanii)  on  Blackwater  Creek, 
Campbell  County,  Va.,  together  with  their  nest  and  eggs.     This  was  the 
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first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  so  far  north,  the  other  record 
being  the  specimen  recorded  from  Maryland  by  Mr.  Figgins. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  the  species  is  a  common  summer  resident 
in  Albermarle  County,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Rufus  Barrlnger,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, took  several  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  last  summer.  It  seems 
now  that  the  species  is  a  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  the  State. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  found  nesting  abundantly  in  southeastern  Virginia  if 
the  proper  territory  is  searched.  But  already  its  status  as  a  Virginian 
summer  resident  is  well  established,  first  by  my  record,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Barringer*8  •  take.' — John  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Lynchburg^  Va. 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Bird  Notes.  — On  March  19,  1898,  while  on 
a  collecting  trip  in  Jefferson  Parish,  across  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  I  noticed  what  seemed  to  be  a  dull-looking  Finch  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  small  tree,  feeding  on  the  buds.  I  shot  it,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  a  young  male  Louisiana  Tanager  (^Piranga  ludoviciana). 
It  was  in  rather  dull,  but  not  worn,  plumage,  and  the  adult  red  was  begin- 
ning to  show  on  the  loral  and  mental  regions.  Besides  being  so  far  from 
its  usual  course  of  migration,  it  was  very  early,  April  2,  being  the  earli- 
est date  for  the  arrival  of  either  of  our  other  Tanagers,  Piranga  rubra 
putting  in  its  appearance  on  that  date  in  1898. 

On  a  collecting  trip  in  Amite  County,  Miss.,  my  brother,  W.  B. 
Allison,  and  myself,  saw  several  Thrushes  on  Sept.  18, 1897,  that  we  took 
for  Hylocichla  fuscescens  \  two  specimen^  were  secured,  but,  owing  to  bad 
condition  of  the  birds,  and  to  lack  of  time,  only  one  was  skinned.  Two 
of  the  birds  were  seen  the  following  day. 

The  specimen  in  question  was  recently  identified  by  Dr.  Fisher  as 
Hylocichla  fuscescens  saltcicola  ;  this  greatly  extends  the  range  of  this 
subspecies,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  one  was  seen  lends  additional 
importance  to  the  record. 

Rowing  across  the  bay  in  front  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  on  May  11, 
1899,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  Loon  {Gavia  imber)^  sitting  on 
the  water  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  I  was  at  first  rather  loth  to 
believe  that  this  species  could  be  on  the  Gulf  Coast  so  early  in  the 
season  ;  but  the  bird  remained  all  through  the  fall,  and  I  frequently 
watched  it,  and  hea*'d  its  unmistakable,  weird  laugh.  As  nearly  as  I 
could  tell,  it  was  a  young  male. 

On  August  23,  of  the  same  year,  I  saw  two  Black-bellied  Plovers 
(^Charadrius  squatarola)^  feeding  singly,  together,  or  with  Spotted 
Sandpipers  (Aclilts  macularia),  at  different  times  of  the  day.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  fact  that  the  Plovers  were  there,  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  was  that  both,  which  finally  flew  by  me  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  were  in  /ull  black-bellied  plumage^  showing  that, 
unless  by  color  change  and  not  molt,  the  black  does  not  pass  away  in 
the  fall  specimens.  —  Andrew  Allison,  New  Orleans^  La. 
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Seven   New   Birds   for   Colorado. —  Gavia  atctica,     BlacK'TIIROAtei 

Loon.  —  Tlnee  small  Loons  were  observed  on  ProBpect  Luke  in  Ihi 
cuburbs  of  Colorndo  SplingK  in  November,  1S98,  and  all  were  shot  bv  1 
local  gunner.  One  which  I  subsequenllj'  enamined  proved  to  be  of  lliii 
species.  I  alio  exnmined  in  iSSj  h  specimen  killed,  t  think,  the  prevjoui 
fall  near  Colorado  Springs.  Coiorndo  is  within  the  probable  winter  rsngi 
of  the  Bpecies  and  ll  may  be  n  regular  visitnnt. 

Atdes  egretta.  Amkmican  Egukt.  — On  May  u.  Mr.  A.  Giuher  and 
Mr.  F.  Cikauck.  laxidermiata  in  mv  employ,  reported  teeing  a  t.ingl( 
bird  in  a  tall  Cottonwood  tree  five  miles  Goulh  a(  Colorado  Springs.  Ai 
they  are  famiiiar  with  this  species,  as  well  as  with  the  more  common 
A.  candi'i/i'ssima ,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  their  idenliiicntian. 

Syrnium  nebulosum.  — Barred  Owl.  In  Marth,  1S97,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Voight  found  a  pair  of  these  Owls  breeding  neat  Holyoke.  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Stale.  Two  eggs  somewhat  incubated  and  one 
of  the  birds  were  secured- 

ABtragalinus  trislis  pallidus.  Wrstbrn  GotSFiNcii  — This  paler 
Western  Goldfinch  occurs  in  Colorado  as  well  as  the  typical  eastern 
form,  to  which  ;ill  have  heretofore  been  referred. 

I  am  not  able  at  present  to  define  their  relative  range  or  abundance 
with  certainty.  Palliilns  is  an  early  spring  migrant  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountains  and  quite  likely  may  be  the  alpine  breeder, 
Triitis  probably  ia  a  summer  visitant  from  the  southeast,  occupying  the 
plains  to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  I  have  obtained  both  forms  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Irislis  one  hundred  miles  eastward.  Elnmpl 
of  both  forms  which  I  recently  sent  to  the  American  Museum  ol  Natural 
History,  have  been  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Chapman  wi 
rence  of  Di.  Allen. 

Qeothlypis   agilia.      Co.vNECTLctTT   Warbler.  — On    M> 
shot  a  male  in  a  clump  of  willows  bordering  a  water  hole  at  Lake, 
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coin  County,  about  eighty  n 
unexpected   capture   adds  an 
Colorado,  and  extends  the  ki 
miles  10  the  westward. 
Qeothlypis    irichas. 
throats  of  Colorado  exhibit  a  great 
clearly  occidmlali 
lyph 


loriheast  of  Colorado  Springs.  TBi« 
-esting  eastern  bird  to  the  fauna  of 
range  of  the  species  several  hundred 


The     Yellow- 

ige  of  variation.     The  majority  are 

lilt  among  the  later  arrivals  are  some  that  are  nearer 

male   collected   at  Colorado   Springs  May  31,  tS^S. 

which  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Ridgway  he  refers  to  this  form. 

Wilaonia    canadenaia.      Canadian   Warbler.  — The    range  of   thia 
species  1>  extended  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountain   Ra 

my  capture  of  a  male  at  Lake,  Lincoln  County,  May  33,  1899 Ci 

E.  AiKKN,  Calarado  Springs,  Col. 

Bird  Notes  from  Sao  Paulo,  Bruil.  — Mr.  Adolph  Hempel,  «ssl»MBt~ 
curator  of   the  Muieu   Paulista.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  young   Amcrlon 
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naturalist,  in  a  private  letter  speaks  about  the  rural  bird  life  of  his  locality 
as  follows : 

**The  Canario  of  the  Brazilians,  Sycalis floveola  Pelz.,  is  found  in  this 
State.  Right  near  Sao  Paulo  it  is  rare.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  birds  are 
killed  by  the  Italians,  who  use  them  as  food,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
dozen  species  near  the  city.  In  the  country,  however,  and  especially 
about  the  farms  and  buildings  the  Canario  is  quite  common. 

The  two  commonest  birds  about  Sao  Paulo  are  Troglodytes furvus  Wied 
(Curruira),  and  Zonotrichia  pileata  Pelz.  (Tico-tico).  On  the  farms  one 
also  finds  Sycalis flaveola^  Turdus  leucomelas  Vieill.  (Sabid),  Mimus  spec, 
Milvulus  tyrannus  (L.)  (Tesoura),  Pitangus  sulphuratus  (L.)  (Bemtevi), 
usually  one  or  two  Woodpeckers,  occasionally  a  Tucano,  and  often 
several  species  of  Paroquets  and  Parrots,  such  as  Psittacula  passerina 
(L.),  the  Tuim  ;  Brotogerys  tirica  (Gm.),  the  Periquito;  Pionus  maxi" 
miliani  (Kuhl.),  the  Maitacca. 

*•  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to  the  variety  of  bird  forms  in  the  north- 
ern woods  is  struck  with  the  absence  of  birds  in  the  Brazilian  forest,  and 
yet  many  birds  abound,  for  over  five  hundred  species  are  recorded  from 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone.  But  the  birds  seem  to  be  more  solitary 
here.  They  do  not  sing  and  chatter  at  daybreak  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  in  camp  in  the  virgin  forest,  ten  miles  away 
from  any  house,  and  have  not  heard  a  note  of  a  bird  all  day.  One  bird, 
however,  the  Tangara,  Ckiroxiphia  caudata  (Shaw),  a  beautiful  small 
bird  of  blue  plumage  and  red  head,  will  congregate  in  numbers,  especially 
during  the  mating  season,  and  sing  and  hop  and  dance  for  hours  at  a 
time.  I  have  often  enjoyed  watching  them  and  listening  to  their  songs." 
—  H.  Nehrling,  Milwaukee^  Wise, 

Sanitary  Habits  of  Birds.  —  I  read,  in  the  April  Auk,  Mr.  F.  H.  Her- 
rick's  article  on  the  sanitary  habits  of  birds  and  was  much  pleased  and 
profited  by  it.  I  was  disappointed  in  one  respect  only  —  that  was  that 
it  did  not  throw  any  confirmatory  light  upon  a  recent  observation  of  my 
own  which  had  puzzled  me  a  little. 

Late  last  summer  I  was  watching  a  pair  of  Baltimore  Orioles  feeding 
their  young,  when  I  saw  the  male  take  a  soft  white  pellicle  from  the 
open  and  extended  mouth  of  a  nestling,  and  drop  it  some  yards  from 
the  nest. 

This  was  new  procedure  to  me,  and  I  began  at  once  to  review  the 
subject  of  feeding  habits,  as  it  was  noted  in  my  scant  library,  but  I  could 
find  nothing  about  it.  While  I  was  about  to  doubt  my  own  eyes  (at 
thirty  feet  through  a  good  opera  glass)  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Rugg,  of  Vermont,  saying  that  some  friends  of  his  had  been  watching 
some  Robins  as  they  fed  their  young,  and  had  seen  the  parents  take  some 
round  while  substance  from  the  throats  of  the  nestlings ;  and  they 
wanted  him  to  tell  them  what  this  was.  Then  he  wrote  and  asked  me 
what  it  was. 
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\\  «iM^iMr\l  i|utttf  a  coincidence  that  he  should  pass  this  querj  on  to 
WM^  \\\^\  \\\\9\\  1  WAS  suffering  for  similar  information,  but  it  confirmed 
MVV  «^(^ii«>ivMtlon.  Since  it  is  well  known  that  pellets  of  indigestible 
U^i\\l2»  Mi«  frequently  thrown  up  by  some  young  birds,  the  best  that  I 
svuls)  iiUtftfeiit  WAS  that  this  might  be  these  same  things,  which,  in 
u^|lMV|iitMti(»n,  had  taken  on  the  form  of  the  usual  dejections;  but  not 
\^\\\^  Hhlr  to  see  any  of  these  pellicles  after  they  were  dropped,  I,  of 
\^«U)<it»i  could  not  be  sure.  Cannot  Mr.  Herrick,  or  some  close  student 
\k\  \\\p  ImhttM  of  birds  tell  us  something  of  tkisf 

I  hMil  lioped  to  observe  further  before  mentioning  this,  but  my  oppor- 
IsiMitlrii  are  very  limited:  so  I  concluded  that  I  had  better  note  it  in  the 
\\\\y  *Aiik,'  so  that  the  host  of  nest  watchers  this  season  may,  if  they 
lOfiMnr.  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  matter.  So  far  this  year  I  have  seen 
Mulhlug  of  the  sort  in  casually  watching  two  nests  of  Robins  in  my 
.vwid. 

My  the  way,  the  male  Oriole  noted  sometimes  regurgitated  food  to  the 
ytiiinK.  but  the  mother  always  came  with  a  particle  showing  in  her 
nunitli.  Mr.  Herrick*8  observation  that  the  parent  ate  the  dejected 
pc^lllcle  was  new  and  interesting  to  me;  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
(hi*  Cardinal  and  others  assiduously  wipe  the  beak  on  a  twig,  as  if  the 
pfrformance  had  been  disagreeable;  but  then  this  occurs  after  food  is 
taken,  as  well.  I  have  noticed  that  the  little  Social  Sparrows  (Hair-bird) 
may  have  one  place  of  deposit  for  the  pellicles.  For  one  brood  they 
used  the  dead  limbs  of  a  plum  tree  exclusively,  and  none  was  ever 
dropped  on  the  way. 

There  is  a  large  field  here  for  further  observation.  Let  us  hope  for 
more  of  this,  and  for  something  further  on  this  special  topic. — Jamks 
Newton  Baskett,  Mexico,  Me. 
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Rothschild  and  Hartert's  '  Review  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands.*^  —  The  Galapiijjos  Islands  have  come  to  be  ornithologicallv 
classic  ground  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  special  papers  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  birds  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  archipelago.     In 

*  A  Review  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Galapagos  Islands.     With  Notes  on 
the    Webster- Harris    Kxpediiion.     By  Hon.  Walter    Rothschild,   Ph.D.,  and 
Ernst   Hartert.      Novitates    Zoologica\  \o\.  VI,  pp.  S5-205,  pll.  v  and   vi 
August,  1S99. 
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1837  John  Gould  published  a  paper  on  the  Ground  Finches  collected  there 
by  Darwin  on  his  famous  vojage ;  in  1870  Sclater  and  Salvin  published 
a  paper  on  Dr.  Habel's  collection  of  Galapagos  birds,  followed  in  1876  by 
Salvin's  special  memoir  <  On  the  Avifauna  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago' ; 
in  1 87 1  Mr.  Ridgway  published  the  final  results  of  his  work  on  the  Baur 
and  Adams  collection ;  and  we  have  in  the  present  memoir  a  report  on 
the  Webster-Harris  collection,  made  in  1897. 

The  Webster-Harris  expedition  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Webster 
of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Rothschild  **  towards  the  end  of  1896,**  and 
the  expedition  set  out  in  March,  1897,  '*  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Charles  Miller  Harris  as  chief  naturalist  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Robinson  as  sail- 
ing master,  Messrs.  James  Cornell,  O.  £.  Bullock,  and  George  Nelson  as 
collectors."  The  party  went  to  Colon  with  the  intention  of  there  chart- 
ering a  suitable  vessel  for  the  cruise.  While  there  Robinson,  Cornell, 
and  Bullock  "  contracted  yellow  fever  and  died,  partly  at  Colon,  and 
partly  on  their  voyage  **  to  San  Francisco,  where  Nelson  gave  up  the  trip 
and  returned  home.  Here  Mr.  Harris,  after  some  delay,  chartered  the 
two-masted  schooner  *  Lila  and  Mattie,*  and  secured  Messrs.  R.  H.  Beck, 
F.  P.  Drowne,  and  C.  D.  Hull  as  collectors.  The  original  plan  of  making 
extensive  collections  at  Guadalupe  Island  in  the  Revillagigedo  Group, 
and  at  Cocos  Island  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  delay 
in  starting,  only  a  short  stay  being  made  at  Clarion  Island,  on  the  way  to 
the  Galapagos.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  June  21,  1897,  sighting 
Clarion  Island  July  2,  where  a  couple  of  days  were  spent  collecting;  leav- 
ing Clarion  Island  July  4,  the  party  reached  Culpepper  Island,  Galapagos, 
July  26,  where  work  was  carried  on  continuously  till  Dec.  28,  the  islands 
of  practically  the  whole  group  being  visited,  and  San  Francisco  was 
reached,  on  the  return  trip,  Feb.  8,  1898. 

The  diaries  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Drowne  are  printed  (pp.  86-135)  *^ 
introductory  to  the  main  paper,  and  contain  much  interesting  information 
respecting  the  experiences  of  the  party  and  their  work,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant information  on  the  character  of  the  islands  visited  and  their  natural 
products.  Then  follows  '  General  Remarks  about  the  Fauna  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands '  (pp.  136-142).  The  material  available  for  investigation 
by  the  authors  numbered  •*  not  less  than  3075  skins  from  the  expedition 
under  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  Baur  collection  of  about  1 100  skins,"  besides 
access  to  Gould's  and  Salvin's  types  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Baur 
collection,  now  principally  in  the  Tring  Museum,  contains  also  Mr.  Ridg- 
way's  types  and  topotypes  of  the  species  described  by  him  from  the  Baur 
collection.  **This  material,"  say  the  authors,  ^Ms  perhaps  larger  than 
any  material  ever  brought  together  from  any  area  of  similarly  small 
dimensions.  Although  we  must  admit  that  we  are  still  sadly  in  want  of 
biological  observations  upon  many  of  the  birds,  and  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  nidification  and  eggs  of  the  land-birds,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  this 
vast  material  is  '  still  too  fragmentary  to  warrant  any  serious  attempt  to 
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solve  the  problems  lo  which  Mr.  Darwin  firet  called  nllenlion.'  If  such 
coItectionB  nre  not  sufficient  to  throw  light  upon  iliese  problemc,  no  col- 
lections will  ever  do  so :  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  diicovcrj  of  lire  or 
six  more  subspecies  oE  land-birds,  or  of  some  more  accidental  viiilors. 
enn  allcr  our  present  conclusions."  These  are  :  "  I.  The  entire  fauna  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands  [was]  derived  orlglnali}'  from  America.  II.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  land  connection  between  the 
various  islands  and  between  the  islands  and  the  continent  or  not."  In 
opposition,  however,  to  Mr.  Baur's  theory  thai  the  islands  were  once  con- 
nected wilh  America  and  wiih  ench  other,  and  were  submerged  in  or  after 
[he  Eocene  period,  it  is  staled  Ihnt  Ihe  geological  evidence  "  ib  opposed  to 
k  former  land  cotinection  with  America  "  ;  and  that  Dr.  Baur's  supposition 
that  the  original  number  of  species  on  this  Innd-mass  was  small,  and  that 
as  this  mass  of  land  became  submerged,  and  thefeworiginai  epecieswhich 
inhabited  the  whole  area,  having  become  restricted  to  the  former  mountain- 
tops,  now  islands,  became  diSerentialed  in  manv  different  forma  through 
isolation,  is  less  reasotiable  than  the  hypothesis  thai  they  reached  their 
present  homes  at  difi^erenl  times  from  the  neighboring  mainland. 

Section  V,  >  The  Birds  of  Galapagos  Islands,'  occupies  pages  T41-199, 
and  includes  108  apecies  and  subspecies,  of  which  9  are  given  as  of 
either  doubtful  validity  or  doubtful  occurrence.  Of  the  65  land-birds  all 
but  5  are  forms  peculiar  lo  the  islands,  and  there  are  also  nine  waler-blrd* 
peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  remaining  31  species  (excluding  the  doubt- 
ful forma)  are  for  the  most  part  wide-ranging  seabirds  or  North  Americaa 

Fourteen  new  forms  have  been  described  from  the  Harris  collection 


bed  for  the  lirsl  time  In  the 
of  llicsc  discoveries  is  the  flight- 
1/  Rothich.)  from  Narborough 
.irf,  its  wings  being  too  smalUo 


(mostly  subspecies),  of  which  six  are  de: 
present  memoir.    The  most  notewoi 
less    Cormorant    {Phalarrocoras   h 
Island,  where  it  was  found  only  in  1 
enable  it  to  By. 

Compared  with  Mr  Ridgway's  'Birds  of  the  Galapagos  Archipel- 
ago' (reviewed  in  this  Journal,  XIV.  July.  1897.  pp.  319,330),  there 
are  numerous  noteworthy  differences,  as  with  ihe  14  specie*  added  b/ 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Hnrteri  the  tolal  number  recognised  is  onlji 
108,  as  agsinal  105  In  Mr.  Ridgway's  list,  while  liiere  are  imporUot 
diSerenres  in  the  nomenclature  adopted.  For  example.  Messrs.  Rolha- 
child  and  Hariert  have  for  the  lirEi  lime  used  trinomials  for  the  IockI 
forms  of  Posseres,  explaining  :  "  If  trinomials  are  used  everywhere  fllae, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  birds  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  should  b« 
deprived  of  this  most  useful  form  of  nomenclature.  In  cases  where  cer- 
tain individuals  of  representative  forms  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  dittinguisb. 
able  but  where  a  series  is  ensity  separable,  the  recognition  of  subapeciea 
1*  Inevitable."  It  thus  follows  that  in  many  cases  where  Mr.  Rldgwajr 
used  a  binomial,  the  present  authors  use  a  trinomial.     Rothschild  and 
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Hartert  aUo  decline  to  recognize  the  genera  Cactorms  and  Camarkynckus 
Gould,  placing  the  whole  group  of  thick-billed  Finches,  to  the  number  of 
35  forms,  under  Geospiza^  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the  series.  (The  extraordinary  intergradation 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bill  is  shown  in  PI.  vi  of  the  memoir.)  In 
consequence  of  the  much  larger  amount  of  material  available  for  exam- 
ination, a  number  of  Mr  Ridgway's  forms  are  synonimized  with  others* 
notably  in  the  genus  PyrocephaluSy  where  the  number  of  species  is 
reduced  from  six  to  two. 

There  is  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  and  probably  some  new  forms  to  be  discovered,  but, 
as  our  authors  claim,  little  new  light  is  to  be  expected  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  avifauna  and  its  relation  to  that  of  other  countries.  That  it 
is  American  in  origin  in  respect  to  all  its  elements  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  that  in  the  evolution  of  its  forms  it  presents  no  features  not 
found,  in  more  or  less  marked  degree,  in  numerous  other  groups  of 
islands. — J.  A.  A. 

Salvadori  and  Festa  on  Birds  of  Ecuador.^  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  this  report  have  now  appeared,  completing  this  valuable  con- 
tribution to  South  American  ornithology. '  The  first  part  included  the 
Passeres  oscines,  the  second  part  the  Passeres  clamatores,  and  the  third 
and  concluding  part  theTrochili  and  remaining  groups.  Part  I  contained 
165  species,  including  5  new  to  science  and  10  new  to  Ecuador;  Part 
II  included  181  species,  with  6  new  to  science  and  7  new  to  Ecuador,  and 
Part  III,  266  species,  of  which  4  are  described  as  new,  and  34  are  first 
recorded  from  Ecuador.  The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  is  611, 
of  which  17  were  new  to  science  and  51  new  to  Ecuador.  The  report 
includes  much  important  technical  matter,  a  record  of  the  sex,  date  and 
place  of  capture  of  the  specimens,  and  references  to  all  the  previous 
Ecuadorian  records  for  each  species,  giving  the  localities  from  which 
they  have  been  recorded. 

Ecuador  is  considered  to  be  divisible  into  four  physiographical  regions, 
namely,  a  Western,  an  Inter-Andean,  an  Eastern,  and  the  Andean  proper, 
each  characterized  by  differences  of  altitude,  temperature,  humidity  and 
vegetation.  The  birds  especially  characteristic  of  these  several  regions 
are  briefly  indicated. 

As  already  noted,  this  carefully  prepared  report  on  Dr.  Festa^s  large 
collection  from  Ecuador  is  not  only  an  important  contribution  to  South 
American  ornithology  but  a/i  especially  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Ecuadorian  ornis. — J.  A.  A. 

*  Viaggio  del  Dr.  Eurico  Festa  nell'  Ecuador.  T.  Salvadori  ed.  E.  Festa. 
Ucelli.  Part  seconda,  Passeres  clamatores.  Boll.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat.  Comp. 
d.  R.  Univ.  di  Torino,  XV,  No.  236,  pp.  1-34,  Nov.  1899.  Parte  terza,  Trochili- 
Tinami.    Ibid.,  No.  398,  pp.  1-54.    Feb.  19,  1900. 

'  For  notice  of  Part  I,  tee  Auk,  Jan.  190O1  pp.  81,  82. 
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Oberholser  on  Birds  from  Central  Asim.'  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  scientific  and 
enthusiastic  collector,  who  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  devoted  him- 
self to  natural  history  exploration,  visiting  successively  parts  of  East 
Africa,  the  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  southern 
and  Central  Asia  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  United  States 
National  Museum  has  been  the  recipient  of  his  generous  and  extensive 
contributions  of  excellent  material  to  various  departments  of  zoology* 
but  especially  to  mammalogy  and  ornithology,  thus  opening  a  new  field 
of  research  to  American  naturalists,  whose  opportunities  heretofore  have 
largely  been  restricted  to  American  material. 

Mr.  Oberholser's  paper  relates  to  a  small  collection  of  birds  from 
Cashmere  and  Ladak,  numbering  142  specimens  and  representing^  63 
species.  Totanus  totanus  curhinus  is  described  as  new.  Saxicola  mon- 
tana  Gould  (not  Koch)  is  renamed  Saxicola  oreopJkila,  and  Perisso- 
sfiza  (nom.  nov.)  replaces  Pycnorhamphus  Hume,  the  latter  being  preoc- 
cupied. Several  pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  a  series  of  18 
specimens  of  Buteo  ferox^  which  seems  to  illustrate  all  the  principal 
phases  of  plumage  of  this  exceedingly  variable  species.  The  collector's 
notes  from  the  fresh  specimens,  including  measurements,  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  paper. — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Madagascar.*  —  A  small  col- 
lection of  birds  made  by  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  chiefly  near  Imerina,  in 
the  east  central  part  of  the  island,  numbering  57  species,  represented  by 
no  specimens,  and  purchased  by  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  paper.  All  are  referred  to  previously 
described  species,  but  the  exact  data  respecting  time  and  place  of  collec- 
tion of  the  specimens,  and  Mr.  Oberholser's  critical  annotations  on  many 
of  them,  and  on  various  points  of  nomenclature,  render  the  paper  of 
much  value.  — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California.'  —  This 
is  a  list  of  the  birds  collected  hy  Mr.  Clark  P.  Streator  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  April 

*  Notes  on  Birds  collected  by  Doctor  W.  L.  Abbott  in  Central  Asia.  By 
Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1195,  pp.  205- 
228.     April,  1900. 

"  Catalogue  of  Collection  of  Birds  from  Madagascar.  By  Harry  C. 
Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1197,  pp.  235-248. 
April,  1900. 

'  Notes  on  some  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California.  By  Harry 
C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1196,  pp.  229-234. 
April,  1900. 
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9-29  and  June  24-July20,  1892.  The  new  forms  obtained  by  Mr.  Streator 
had  been  already  described.  The  list  numbers  26  species,  of  which  about 
one  third  are  confined  to  this  group  of  islands.  The  annotations  are 
mainly  tecl\nical. 

Respecting  Sturnella  magna  neglecta^  which  Mr.  Oberholser  would 
recognize  "as  a  full  species/'  he  says:  "It  seems  remarkable  that  any 
one  who  has  ever  heard  the  striking  vocal  performances  of  the  western 
meadowlark  should  consider  it  a  subspecies  of  the  eastern  bird." 

If  Mr.  Oberholser  should  hear  the  Meadowlarks  sing  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  eastern  Iowa,  Illinois,  western  Missouri,  etc., 
or  even  in  Florida,  he  would  doubtless  place  less  stress  upon  the  value 
of  the  song  character  of  the  Western  Meadowlark.  — J.  A.  A. 

Van  Denburg's  Notes  on  Birds'  of  SanU  Clmrm  County,  California.*  — 
Mr.  Van  Denburg*s  observations  were  made  mainly  at  two  points  in  the 
western  range  of  mountains  that  traverses  Santa  Clara  County,  namely, 
Los  Gatos  and  Palo  Alto,  and  are  ^*  based  upon  more  or  less  casual 
observations  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years."  The  list  relates 
only  to  the  land  birds,  and  for  these  "  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness 
in  any  way."  The  list  is  nevertheless  an  important  contribution  to  Cali- 
fornian  ornithology,  including  no  species  with  somewhat  extended  and 
very  interesting iield  notes  on  many  of  them.  — J.  A.  A. 

Bonhote's  List  of  the  Birds  of  New  Providence,  Bahamas.' — The 
present  paper  is  based  on  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bonhote  during  a 
year's  residence  on  the  island,  and  includes  welcome  notes  on  the  manner 
of  occurrence  of  the  59  species  taken  by  him.  A  few  others  are  referred 
to  as  seen  but  not  positively  identified.  Four  are  recorded  for  the  first 
time  from  the  island  of  New  Providence,  namely,  Prothonotaria  citrea, 
Oporornis  ag-ilis^  Pirangd  rubra  (also  mentioned  in  the  introductory 
remarks  as  **  Pyranga  (estiva  "),  and  Totanus  solitarius.  — J.  A.  A. 

Richmond  on  New  Species  of  Birds.  —  Dr.  Richmond  has  described  a 
new  species  of  Dendrornis  from  Alta  Mira,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  as  /?. 
striatigularis,  '  and  three  new  birds  from  the  Province  of  Trong,  Lower 
Siam,  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott*.  These  are  ^thopyga  anotnala^ 
Criniger  sordidus,  and  Turdinulus  granti. — J.  A.  A. 

*  Notes  on  some  Birds  of  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  By  John  Van 
Denberg.     Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1899,  pp.  157-180. 

*  List  of  Birds  collected  on  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  Bahamas.  By 
J.  Lewis  Bonhote.     Ibis,  Oct.  1889,  PP-  506-520. 

^Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1200,  pp.  317,  318. 

^Descriptions  of  Three  New  Birds  from  Lower  Siam.  By  Charles  W.  Rich- 
mond, Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1201,  pp.  319-321. 


Bangs  on  a  New  QuaiUDove  from  Colombia. ' —  Mr.  Bangs  find*  iJ 
the  Gtolrygen  from  tlie  Sanla  Marta  region  of  Colombia,  at  first  referred 
to    G.    liBtatii,  is   subipccifically  separnble.  snd  he  hni  given  to  it   the 
name  Geotrygon  linearis  infusca.  — J.  A.  A. 
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nj' hulf-tone  illustrations 
ng  birds  have  been  published  of  Inte  in  ornilbolog- 
here,  Mr.  Diigmore  is  the  6rst  to  give  us  a  diHtinc- 
ie  on  'Bird-Homes,'  As  shown  bj  Ibe  title  page. 
the  'Land  Birds  Breeding  in  the  Easlern  United 
not  all  the  Ipet^les  are  Illustrated.  Of  tlie  forljr 
;n  are  in  colors,  four  of  these  being  plates  of  egga. 
e  excellent,  and  (he  subjects  are  well  chosen.  The 
ilored  half-tones,  by  the  three-plate  process,  are  ai  a  rule  far  from  ul!t- 
factory.  though  a  few  of  them  are  rather  attractive,  and  to  some  tastes 
mav  be  very  pleasing.  Their  fault  is  in  the  method  of  reproduction,  the 
results  being  surprisingly  good  considering  the  low  coat. 

'  Bird-Homes' consists  of  two  parts,  Part  I  (pp.  1-33)  being  general 
and  introductory,  and  Part  II  {pp.  35-183)  sysiemalic.  The  species  «re 
grouped  into  categories,  under  nine  chapter  headings,  according  to 
whether  the  species  builds  an  open,  a  covered  or  an  arched  nest,  on  the 
ground,  in  open  country  or  in  woods,  in  bushes,  trees,  or  vines,  or  in 
holes,  and  if  In  holes,  whether  In  trees,  walls,  banks,  etc.  The  nesli  of 
about  forty  species  are  illustrated,  selected  to  represent  all  these  vartou* 
methods  of  nesting.  The  species  thus  succeed  each  other  without  refer- 
ence to  their  systematic  relationships,  the  chapter  grouping,  according  to 
character  and  position  of  the  nests,  being  intended  to  aid  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  species.  K  brief  description  is  given  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  each  specie*,  with  a  stnlcmeni  of  its  breeding  range,  followed  by  ■ 
short  account  of  its  nesting  habits. 

The  geographical   area  covered  by  ■  Bird-Homes '  is  so  extended  thai 
many  of  the  species  are  necessarily  treated  at  second  hand.     We  a 
sure  that  the  author  would  not  have  produced  a  more  valuable  book  if  \ 
had  restricted  its  scope  to  his  own  personal  observations,  and  givei 

'A   New   Dove  from  the   Sierra  Nevada  de   Sania  Matia, Colombia.     By" 
Uulram  Hangs.     Froc.  New  Engl.  Zoul  Club,  I.  pp.  107-109,  May  14,   1900. 

'  Bird  Homes.  |  The  Nests  |  Eggs  and  Breeding  Habits  of  |  the  Land 
Birds  Breeding  in  the  |  Eastern  L'nited  Stales;  with  |  Hints  on  the  Rearing 
and  Pho-  [  tographing  of  young  liitds  |  Ily  |  A.  Kaddyffe  Dugmore  |  —  | 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Nature  by  the  Author  )  —  [Vignette]  New 
York  I  Poiibleday  &  McClure  Co.  {  1900  —  Svo,  pp.  i-ivi,  1-183.  *f*  foIp>B" 
plates  (Ifcolored).  and  10  text  illust  rations.     Price.  (100  net. 
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in  greater  fullness,  so  as  to  make  the  work  strictly  an  original  contribution 
to  the  life  history  of  such  species  as  he  had  had  opportunity  to  study 
personally  in  the  iield. 

Pearson's  *  Beyond  Petsora  Eastward/  ^ — While  the  principal  scientific 
results  of  the  voyages  here  detailed  have  previously  been  published,  in 
*The  Ibis,*  *  The  Journal  of  Botany,*  and  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geol- 
ogy,' '  Beyond  Petsora  Eastward  *  will  be  welcomed  by  both  the  general 
reader  and  the  naturalist  as  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  Arctic  exploration.  Mr.  Pearson  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Feilden,  so  well  known  for  his  important  contributions  to  the  natural 
history  of  various  portions  of  the  high  North,  and  on  the  first  voyage  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  an  ornithologist  and  botanist  of  large  experience, 
his  place  being  taken  on  the  second  voyage  by  Mr.  Frederick  Curtis,  a 
student  of  Guy's  Hospital.  While  the  book  is  written  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Feilden  for  the  use  of  his 
diaries  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  narrative  takes  the  diary 
form,  which  greatly  increases  its  interest  for  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Pearson  in  speaking  of  the  work  in  his  preface  says :  '*  It  may  be  com- 
plained that  the  whole  thing  is  far  too  *  birdy,*  and  without  doubt  birds 
and  their  doings  occupy  the  largest  portion ;  but  the  study  of  bird-life 
was  the  first  reason  and  object  of  the  voyages.  Birds  also  are  my  excuse 
for  adopting  the  form  of  a  strict  diary ;  for  one  of  the  chief  interests  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  their  habits  during  the  breeding  season  is  the 
date  at  which  they  complete  the  various  stages  from  nidification  to  the 
appearance  of  the  young  birds  in  full  plumage  on  the  wing." 

We  have  here  outlined  the  objects  of  the  expeditions  and  the  method  of 
presentation  of  the  results.  It  need  only  be  said  that  every  page  is  full 
of  interest,  and  especially  is  the  narrative  replete  with  information  for 
the  ornithologist.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  88  half  tone  plates  relate  to 
birds,  giving  excellent  representations  of  the  nests  and  breeding  haunts 
of  various  Arctic  breeding  birds,  few  of  which  have  been  previously  illus- 
trated. Among  them  are  nests  and  eggs  of  the  Dotterel,  Red-throated 
Pipit,  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (including  young  of  various  ages),  Little 
Stint,  Shore  Lark,  Snow  Owl,  Read-throated  Diver,  Brtinnich's  Guille- 
mot, Red-necked  Phalarope,  and  other  species.  There  is  also  a  colored 
plate  of  the  eggs  of  the  Little  Stint  {Tringa  minuta)^  showing  three  sets 
varying  greatly  in  color. 

*  *•  Beyond  Petsora  |  Eastward"  |  Two  Summer  Voyages  to  |  Novaya  Zem 
lya  I  and  the  Islands  of  Barents  Sea  |  By  |  Henry  J.  Pearson  |  With  Appen 
dices  I  on  the  Botany  and  Geology  |  by  |  Colonel  H.  W.  Feilden  |  London  | 
R.  H.  Porter  |  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W  |  1899. —  Royal  8vo,  pp. 
i-xivH-i-335,  with  I  colored  and  88  half-tone  plates,  and  8  maps  and  plans. 
Price,  22s.  6d.,  nett. 
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The  voyages  here  described  were  mnde  in  1895  and  1897.  In  1S95  con- 
siderable time  (June  10-27)  »b^  spent  on  the  Munn»n  coast  of  RuMian 
Lapland,  and  Qulj  S--1S)  on  Kolguer  Island;  Novava  Zemlya  was 
reached  July  [7,  and  ten  da^E  later  the  partr  started  on  their  honiewartl 
trip,  reaching  Bergen,  Norway',  August  9.  The  expedition  largely  failed  J 
of  its  original  purpose,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ice  and  the 
ablenCEB  of  the  vessel.  The  purpose  of  the  second  expedition  wai 
plore  the  tundra-land  between  the  Petchors  River  and  the  Ural  Mountaiw 
Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  and  ice  conditions  this  counirj'  was 

reached,  and  the  ■'  Great  Tundra Ijing  between  the  Petchoi 

Karataikha  rivers,  ^et  remains  an  unknown  land,  as  far  as  its  bird-Ilfj 
during  the  summer  season  is  concerned."     The  voyage  occupied  e 
weeks,  and  the  time  was  occupied  in  "  interesting  work  on  Waigalch, 
Dolgoi  Island,  and  Novaya  Zemlja." 

The  narrative  of  the  two  voyages  occupies  pp.  t-i68,  and  is  followed  bj 
appendixes  on  the  botany  and  geology,  by  Colonel  Feilden,  of  the  regions 
visited,  and  on  the  ornllhology  by  Mr.  Pearson,  Thus  'Appendix  G, 
Ornithology,'  contains  a  summary  of  the  observations  on  the  birds,  giv- 
ing briefly  the  principal  facts,  while  reference  to  the  index  will  glvt 
clue  10  the  fuller  details.  The  list  altogether  numbers  67  tpeciet,  wh 
tabular  lists  indicate  the  species  met  with  at  the  different  points  visitedifl 
namely,  WaTgatch,  with  38  species ;  South  Island  of  Novaj'B  Zemlya,  4 
species;  North  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlyn,  3J  species;  Dolgor  Island.  , 
species,  and  Habarova,  15  species. 

Of  the  sixteen  species  of  passerine  birds  met  with,  the  greater  part  were 
seen  only  in  Russian  Lapland,  the  birds  found  at  the  other  points  being 
the  usual  Arctic  shore  birds  and  water  fowl,  with  a  few-  species  of  rapto- 
rial birds.  The  colony  of  Brlinnkli's  Murres  found  at  Nameless  Bajr, 
Novaya  Zemlya,  was  not  only  the  largest  met  with,  but  "  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  Arctic  regions,"  It  is  Illustrated  in  pistes  73 
and  74  and  described  at  length  on  pages  161  and  163.  The  higher  parta 
of  the  same  cliffs  were  occupied  also  by  the  Glaucous  Gull  in  great  num- 
bers,—  "  handsome,  well-fed  birds,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  not  a  care 
in  life  beyond  the  selection  of  the  youngsters  [young  Murres]  from  the 
ledges  below." 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  and  profusely  illustrated   with  excellent 
halftone  plates,  showing  the  scenic,  geological,  and  floral  features  of  tltll^ 
coasts  end  islands  visited,  with  many  pictures  of  Lapps  and  SBtnoyeri 
etc,  as  well  as  the  many  views  illustrating  bird  life.  — J.  A,  A. 
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■  Birds  of  the  Norwegian  North  Polar  E 


'  The  Norwegian   North    Polar   Eipediti 
Edited  by  Fridtjof  .N'ansen,   IV.  Ati  Accoui 
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—  This  sumptuously  printed  brochure  of  fifty-four  quarto  pages  and  a 
colored  plate  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Collett  from  the  journals  and  verbal 
information  supplied  by  Nansen,  Sverdrup,  and  other  members  of  the 
'  Fram' expedition,  and  is  arranged  in  four  sections.  Section  'I,  Siberian 
Coast  (autumn,  1893)/  (pp  •6-13)  contains  a  list  of  25  species,  of  which 
the  Snowflake  {Pleciropkenax  nivalis j)  observed  all  along  the  Siberian 
coast  where  a  landing  was  made,  is  the  only  passerine  bird  here  met 
with,  and  it  was  seen,  as  a  rule,  only  singly  or  a  few  together.  A  Falcon 
{Falco  igsalon)ftL  Hawk  (doubtfully  identified  as  ^rc^f^»/#0 /a^0/tf5), 
the  Snowy  Owl,  and  a  Ptarmigan  (^Lagopus  lagopus)  were  the  only  other 
land  birds  seen,  and  of  these  the  Owl  was  the  only  species  numerously 
represented.  The  Black-bellied  Plover,  the  Purple  Sandpiper  and  two 
species  of  Phalarope  (^Pkalaropus  hyperboreus  and  Crymopkilus  fulico' 
rius)  comprise  the  shore  birds  positively  identified.  Two  species  of  Geese, 
the  Old  Squaw  and  Cider  Duck,  the  Arctic  Tern,  the  Kittiwake,  several 
species  of  Gulls  (Larus),  two  species  of  Jaeger,  a  Loon,  and  two  species 
of  Guillemot  make  up  the  list  of  sea  birds,  very  few  of  which  were  seen 
in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Section  *II.  The  First  Summer  (1894)  in  the  Ice,*  (pp.  14-23)  num- 
bers only  9  species,  two  of  which  are  not  certainly  identified.  The  only 
land  bird  is  .the  Snowflake,  a  single  individual  of  which  visited  the 
*Fram'  on  June  21,  1894,  in  81^  49'  N.  Lat. ;  there  are  no  shore  birds, 
and  the  sea  birds  are  all  Gulls,  Jaegers,  Fulmars  and  Guillemots.  Inter- 
est here  centers  in  the  Ross*s  Gull  {^Rodostethia  rosea),  met  with'  Aug- 
ust 3-8,  in  N.  Lat.  81°  5'  to  81°  8',  when  eight  specimens  were  shot,  all 
young  birds  of  the  year,  just  old  enough  to  fly.  These  apparently  com- 
prise all  that  were  seen,  as  the  birds  shot  on  the  8th  were  probably  those 
seen  on  the  6th.  These  specimens  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
youngest  yet  taken ;  they  are  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  in  two 
plates  (one  colored). 

Section  'IIL  The  Sledge-journey  and  Franz  Josef  Land  (1895- 
1896).'  This  list  (pp.  24-43)  contains  15  species,  the  Snowflake  being 
again  the  only  land  bird;  it  was  met  with  only  on  Franz  Josef  Land 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  This  section  contains  very  interesting 
notes  on  the  habits  of  the  Kittiwake,  the  Glaucous  Gull,  the  Ivory  Gull, 
the  Parasitic  Jaeger,  the  Fulmar,  the  Dovekie.  etc.,  and  further  very  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  Roseate  Gull,  which  was  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  northeast  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  between  July 
II  and  August  14,  including  both  adult  birds  and  young.  **  They  were 
not  shot,  as  they  were  too  small  to  serve  as  food."    No  suitable  breeding 

and  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Published  by  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Christiania:  Jacob  Dybwad;  London,  New  York,  Bombay: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.;  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhans,  1899.  4to,  pp.  1-54. 
I  plain  and  i  coloied  plate. 
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place  for  this  species  was  discovered,  although  a  strip  oflow  bare  ground 
seen  on  Liv  Island  may  possibly  afford  it  a  suitable  nesting  place. 
*'The  last  specimens  were  seen  near  the  Coburg  Islands  between  the 
nth  and  14th  of  August.  After  that  they  vanished  completely*  and  no 
specimen  was  seen  during  the  rest  of  the  journey;  and  there  was  thus 
no  sign  of  their  inhabiting  any  locality  in  the  region  between  Dickson 
Sound  and  Cape  Flora." 

Section  IV  is  entitled  '  The  Last  Two  Summers  in  the  Ice.  Northeast 
of  Franz  Josef  Land,  1895,  north  of  Spitsbergen,  1896.*  In  this  list 
(pp.  44-53)  19  species  are  enumerated,  several  being  here  for  the  first  time 
noted,  as  ^^gialitis  hiaticula^  Xema  sabini^  Fratercula  arctica  glmcialis^ 
etc.  The  Snowfiake  again  figures  as  the  only  land  bird,  and  Ross's  Gull 
is  again  met  with,  having  been  observed  on  July  18,  19,  and  22  and  Au- 
gust 4,  9,  and  II,  —  in  all  seven  specimens  being  seen,  in  N.  Lat.  84^  27' 
to  84^  46',  and  all  were  apparently  old  birds. 

The  whole  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  four  lists  is  33,  of  which 
some  were  seen  only  once  or  twice,  and  a  few  are  not  positively  identi- 
fied. Five  only  are  recorded  in  all  of  the  four  lists,  these  being  the 
Snowfiake,  the  Kittiwake,  the  Glaucous  and  Ivory  Gulls,  and  Mandt*s 
Guillemot.  Respecting  many  of  the  species  a  great  deal  of  very  interest- 
ing information  is  recorded,  and  besides  this  the  memoir  'is  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  ornithology  of  the  high  North.  The  two 
plates  for  the  first  time  illustrate  the  first  plumage  of  the  little  known 
Ross's  Gull.  — J.  A.  A. 

Stone  on  the  Mcllhenny  Collection.^  —  This  is  a  technical  report  on 
the  fine  collection  of  1408  birds  of  69  species,  secured  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Mcllhenny  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  from  August,  1897,  to  August,  1898, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  field-notes  being  deferred. 

Mr.  Stone  states  "  The  material  obtained  is  the  finest  yet  brought  from 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  series  are  so  full  that  the  molt  and  variations 
of  plumage  in  many  of  the  birds,  that  have  not  previously  been  under- 
stood are  beautifully  illustrated."  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  this 
valuable  collection  has  been  studied  by  an  ornithologist  so  well  fitted  for 
the  task  as  Mr.  Stone.  Only  one  form,  Asio  accipitrinus  mcilheMMyi, 
proved  to  be  separable  but  of  almost  all  the  others  detailed  descriptions 
of  changing  plumages  and  extended  critical  comments  on  the  manner 
of  molting  are  given,  the  remarks  concerning  the  Eiders  being  of  special 
interest  and  value.  Six  species  observed  by  Murdoch  at  Point  Barrow 
were  not  obtained,  and  thirteen  species  were  added  to  Mr.  Murdoch's 
list.  — F.  M.  C. 


^  Report  on  the  Birds  and  Mammals  obtained  by  the  Mcllhenny  Expedition 
to  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska.  By  Witmer  Stone.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1900, 
pp.  4-49  (birds,  pp.  4-33).  March  24,  1900. 
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Jones  on  Warblers*  Songs.*  —  Nearly  six  years  ago  Mr.  Jones  requested 
the  members  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Asso- 
ciation to  begin  a  critical  study  of  the  songs  of  Warblers,  and  the  results 
of  their  observations  in  connection  with  his  own  notes,  covering  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  all  available  published  material  on  the  songs  of  these 
birds  are  brought  together  in  this  useful  and  suggestive  paper. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  song  of  each  species 
Mr.  Jones  discusses  the  development  of  the  Warblers'  song-type,  the 
diurnal  and  seasonal  song  periods,  the  kinds  of  song,  and  variability  in 
song.  Many  Warblers  possess  two  kinds  of  song,  which  Mr.  Jones  desig-/^ 
nates  as  Call  Songs  and  Passion  Songs.  The  former  is  the  *  every  day' 
song  of  the  species,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jones  does  not  consider 
as  addressed  especially  to  the  female,  but  as  an  announcement  of  the 
bird's  presence,  a  challenge,  or  reply  to  a  rival,  and,  to  our  mind,  chiefly 
as  an  irrepressible  expression  of  the  intense  physiological  vigor  of  the 
season,  when  it  becomes  the  **  passion  song,"  which  in  response  to 
extreme  emotion  carries  the  singer  off  its  feet  into  the  air  "  on  quivering 
wings  to  pour  out  its  melody  without  pause  until  the  inspiration  has 
passed." 

With  others  who  have  attempted  to  describe  birds'  songs,  Mr.  Jones 
appreciates  the  difficulty  of  their  adequate  presentation.  With  most 
Warblers,  especially  the  Dendroicas,  this  is  particularly  true.  Musical 
annotation  is  of  little  service ;  and  syllabification  can,  at  the  best,  give 
but  a  vague  idea  of  the  original.  However,  careful  descriptions  may  help 
us  to  identify  the  song,  after  we  have  heard  it,  and  Mr.  Jones's  paper  is 
therefore  of  value  to  field  students,  who  uniformly  find  Warblers  the  most 
difficult  of  our  land-birds  to  identify. 

A  *  Field  Key  to  the  Spring  Male  *  Warblers  of  North  America  concludes 
this  excellent  piece  of  work.  —  F.  M.  C. 


Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union.*  The  Nebraska 
Ornithologists'  Union  was  organized  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  Dec.  16, 
1899,  with  the  following  officers:  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner,  President; 
I.  S.  Frostier,  Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott,  Recording  Secretary; 
W.  D.  Hunter,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  papers  read  at  the  first 
meeting  are  now  presented  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages 
and  include  the  President's  address,  *  Ornithology  in  Nebraska,'  in  which 

*  The  Songs  of  Warblers  (Mniotiltidae).  By  Lynde  Jones,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Zoology,  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  10,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  March 
20,  1900.     Also  issued  as  Wilson  Bulletin  No.  30.    8vo,  pp.  56. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union  at  its  First  Annual 
meeting,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Dec.  6,  1899.  Edited  by  Robt.  H.  Wolcott.  8vo, 
pp.  44,  I  pi. 
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the  characteristics  of  the  avifauna  of  the  State  are  pointed  and  the 
educational  value  of  bird  studj  in  the  schools  commented  on ;  *  A 
Twentjr-three  years*  Record  kept  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Child  of  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,*  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott;  'Additional  Notes  and  Observations  on 
the  Birds  of  Northern  Nebraska,'  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Bates,  notes  on  62 
species;  'The  Bird  Fauna  of  the  Salt  Basin,  near  Lincoln,'  by  J.  S 
Hunter,  with  notes  on  89  species;  *Some  Bird  Notes  from  the  Upper 
Elkhorn,'by  Merritt  Cary,  notes  on  208  species;  'Some  notes  on  the 
Nesting  of  the  Raptores  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska,'  by  M.  A.  Carriker, 
Jr.,  *  How  to  Popularize  Ornithology,*  by  Wilson  Tout,  advocating  the 
study  of  birds  in  schools;  '  A  Plea  for  the  English  Sparrow,'  by  Law- 
rence Skaw,  a  native  of  Denmark  who,  believing  the  English  Sparrow 
to  be  harmless  in  his  native  land  considers  it  desirable  here;  and  'Sug- 
gestions as  to  an  accurate  and  uniform  Method  of  Recording  Observa- 
tions,' by  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott,  recommending  a  more  exact  use  of  terms 
in  describing  a  bird's  relative  numbers. 

The  formation  of  State  Ornithological  Clubs  is  always  a  matter  for 
congratulation  and  the  first  publication  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists' 
Union,  assures  us  that  this  new  association  will  exert  a  widespread 
influence  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  Nebraska  birds  and  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  ornithology  in  that  State.  —  F.  M.  C. 

Chapman's  '  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.' '  —  In  this  neat  volume  the 
author  embodies  the  results  of  several  years'  hard  and  painstaking  labor 
in  a  comparatively  new  field  —  that  of  photographing  birds  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  his  introductory  remarks  the  author  says  :  ^'  Bird  photography, 
as  I  would  encourage  it,  does  not  mean  simply  photographing  birds;  it 
means  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  in  depicting  the  life  histories  of 
birds."  With  that  end  in  view,  Mr.  Chapman  has  presented  i/s  with  an 
attractive  and  pleasing  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  bird  student,  because  of  the  great  number  of  ornithological  facts 
recorded  therein  bv  the  camera. 

Chapter  I  which  treats  of  the  bird  photographer's  outfit,  takes  up  the 
subject  of  the  camera,  lens,  shutter,  etc.  The  practical  tests  which  the 
author  has  given  most  of  the  apparatus  now  on  the  market,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to  compare  notes  with  a  wide 
circle  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers,  and  thus  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  enables  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  these 

'Bird  Studies  |  with  a  Camera  |  With  Introductory  Chapters  |  on  the  Outfit 
and  Methods  |  of  the  Bird  Photographer  |  By  Frank  M.  Chapman  |  Assistant 
Curator  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  |  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His-  | 
tory,  and  Author  of  Handbook  of  Birds  |  of  Eastern  North  America,  Bird- Life, 
etc.  I  With  over  one  hundred  photographs  |  from  Nature  by  the  Author  |  New 
York  I  D.  Appleton  and  Company  |  1900  —  i2mo,  pp.  xvi  +  21S.     $1*75. 
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points.  Chapter  II  describes  the  methods  of  the  bird  photographer. 
The  suggestions  given  here  are  offered  as  hints  to  the  bird  photographer, 
and  serve  to  show  what  an  endless  amount  of  patience  and  ingenuity 
are  necessary  to  secure  good  results. 

Hitherto  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  photograph- 
ing nests  and  eggs,  and  in  some  cases  the  young  birds,  but  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  pioneer  in  this  country  to  attempt  making'  a 
collection  of  actual  photographs  of  adult  birds  with  the  object  of  contrib- 
uting toward  their  biography.  A  knowledge  of  the  bird*s  habits  is 
necessary  to  successful  bird  photography,  and  many  details  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  be  forced  upon  the  student  who 
attempts  to  portray  them.  Bird  photography,  as  practised  by  the  author 
of  the  present  volume,  therefore  becomes  a  most  instructive  teacher  of  the 
ornithologist;  and  many  facts  will  be  recorded  while  engaged  in  its 
pursuit,  the  existence  of  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  life  histories  of  the  species 
treated.  Mr.  Chapman's  field  experiences  are  charmingly  written,  and 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  express  a  desire  from  time  to  time  that  he  might 
have  been  permitted  to  actually  witness  the  scenes  related. 

The  numerous  magnificent  half-tones  with  which  these  pages  are  illus- 
trated—  showing  in  some  instances  different  stages  of  growth  from  the 
downy  young  to  the  adult  birds  —  have  never  been  surpassed.  Many  of 
these  pictures,  while  they  give  evidence  of  the  greatest  photographic 
skill,  are  especially  noteworthy  because  of  their  scientific  interest. 

How  invaluable  would  be  a  series  of  good  photographs  of  the  Great 
Auk,  clustered  as  they  once  were  in  all  their  abundance  on  Funk 
Island?  Or  one  of  the  immense  flocks  of  Wild  Pigeons  passing  across 
the  sky  as  in  years  past.  In  place  of  these  we  must  be  content  with  humble 
description.  But  through  the  medium  of  the  present  volume,  the  species 
treated  —  the  great  masses  of  cliff-nesting  water-birds  on  the  Bird  Rocks 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  armies  of  Brown  Pelicans  on  their 
native  strand  in  their  Florida  home — will  be  seen  by  future  generations 
of  bird-lovers  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Aside  from  its  popular  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  get  near  to  nature, 
this  volume  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  its  scientific  value; 
and  the  photographs  of  the  bird  colonies  as  here  depicted,  will  forever 
remain  monuments  to  Mr.  Chapman's  skill  as  a  photographer  and  as  an 
indefatigable  ornithologist. — J.  R. 

Farr's  Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.* — This  List  was  originally  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Farr  for  use  in  collecting  data  for  a  '  Bulletin  '  on  the  birds 

*  Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.  By  Marcus  S.  Farr,  D.  Sc.  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum,  No.  35,  Vol.  VII.  Albany:  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  193-409.     Price,  25  cents. 
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of  New  Yort,  a  work  now  weli  under  way  and  likeljr  to  prove  a  ver.T 
imporUnt  publication.  It  is  Dr.  Farr's  intention  "to  include  all  Ibe 
birds  known  to  occur  or  lo  have  occurred  in  our  StMe.  and  only  llioie 
forms  have  been  admitted  that  have  nctuailv  been  taken  in  New  York." 
A»  tliuE  limited  the  lis!  includes  3S0  indigenous  and  4  introduced  >pecJc«. 
and  is  followed  b/  a  ■  Hypothetical  List '  of  17  species  which  are  likelv 
to  occur  Trom  their  having  been  taken  in  adjoining  SIntei.  The  list  hai 
been  made  up  with  great  care  and  diEcretion,  and  shows  that  the  author 
has  his  work  thoroughly  in  hand.  It  is  printed  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper,  leaving  the  opposite  page  and  wide  spacee  between  the  ipectes 
for  annotations,  which  will  prove  a  great  convenience  lo  those  wishing 
to  add  their  own  annotations.  Dr.  Farr  states  that  any  corrections  or 
additions  to  the  list  will  be  gratefully  received.  In  the  present  list  the 
annotations  are  limited  to  the  rare  or  accidental  species,  and  conaiti  of 
footnotes  citing  the  place  of  record  for  their  occurrence.  — J.  A.  A. 


Palmer  on  Legislation  for  the  Proiection  of  Birds. '  —  This  is  a  very 
important  and  timely  publication  in  the  interest  of  bird  prolecliotl.  It 
serves  Co  show  how  imperfect  and  crude  most  legislation  has  hitherto 
been,  and  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  and  more 
efficient  system  of  bird  laws  for  the  dilFerent  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Cnnadinn  Provinces.  As  Dr.  Palmer  says. 
"the  protection  of  birds  is  a  national,  not  a  local,  question.  It  dealt 
largely  with  migratory  species  which  breed  in  one  section,  winter  in 
another,  and  traverse  several  Stales  in  passing  lo  and  from  Iheir  breed- 
ing grounds."  While  absolute  uniformily  may  be  unattainable,  it 
"seems  10  be  feasible  to  secure  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniforniiiy 
than  at  present  exists."  Dr.  Palmer  has  done  much  to  pnve  the  way  for 
this  by  exposing  the  defects  of  present  laws  on  Ihe  subject  and  pointing 
out  how  they  may  be  immensely  Improved.  Nolwithstanding  Ihe 
increased  interest  shown  of  late  years  in  the  subject,  and  the  growing 
aeniiment  in  favor  of  bird  protection,  boih  from  economic  and  xsihetic 
considerations,  still,  as  Dr.  Palmer  says,  "  bird  destruclion  is  going  on 
rapidly  in  the  Uniled  Stales,  and  In  many  regions  there  is  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  abundance  of  certain  species.  Cheap  guns,  tax  laws,  the 
mania  for  collecting  and  shooting,  and  more  especially  the  cnnrmoua 
demand  for  birds  for  market  and  for  the  millinery  trade,  are  responsible 
for  this  reduction  In  bird  life." 

Dr.  Palmer's  brochure  is  divided  into  three  parts.     Part  I  is  entitled 


>  I.«gislation  for  the  I'lolection  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Birds.  By  T.  S. 
Palmer,  Assistant  Chief,  Biological  Survey.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
D(.  C,  ftart  Merriam,  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Bulletin  No.  il,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriciiliure,  Division  of  Biological  Survey  .  Washington.  Gov- 
etnment  Printing  Office,  1900.    Svo.  pp.  94,  1  pll.  and  8  text  figures. 
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*  General  Discussion  of  Protective  Legislation/  under  which  is  given : 
^History  of  Protective  Legislation';  'Definitions  of  Game  Birds'; 
Species  erroneously  considered  Game  Birds,'  as  Pigeons  and  Doves, 
Flickers,  Bobolinks  or  Reedbirds,  Meadowlarks,  Blackbirds,  and  Robins; 

*  Insectivorous  and  Song  Birds,*  as  defined  in  various  legislative  acts,  etc. ; 

*  Plume  Birds,'  and  *  Birds  of  Prey,'  to  what  extent  protected  in  various 
States,  etc.  Then  follows  a  *  List  of  species  protected  in  each  State  and  in 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  with  penalties  for  killing  the  birds  and  destroy- 
ing nests  and  eggs.'  Also  an  enumeration  of  the  birds  "  specifically  ex- 
empted from  protection"  in  the  different  States  and  Canadian  Provinces. 
Dr.  Palmer  considers,  very  properly,  that  **  the  rights  of  ornithologists 
and  bird  students  should  be  recognized  as  well  as  those  of  sportsmen," 
and  gives,  in  tabular  form,  the  requirements  of  the  various  States  regard- 
ing regulations  and  permits  for  collecting  birds,  nests,  and  eggs  for 
scientific  purposes.  There  is  also  comment  on  licenses  and  other  regula- 
tions  regarding  shooting,  which  relate  more  especially  to  game  birds,  but 
have  a  bearing  on  bird  protection  in  general;  on  *  Birds  in  Captivity, 
and  the  prohibition  of  trapping,  netting  and  shooting.  Part  I  concludes 
with  some  account  of  the  different  methods  and  provisions  for  the  *  En- 
forcement of  Protective  Laws,'  and  of  the  '  Necessity  for  further  State 
Legislation,'  with  a  review  of  recent  '  Federal  Legislation,'  as  the  Hoar 
Bill,  the  Teller  Bill,  and  the  Lacey  Bill.  Each  of  these  bills  is  given  in 
full,  with  explanatory  comment,  giving  the  legislative  history  of  each 
and  stating  its  scope.  Only  one  of  these  bills,  the  Lacey  Bill,  has 
become  a  law. 

Part  II,  *  State  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,'  gives  a  digest  of  all 
State  legislation  for  the  protection  of  birds,  as  far  as  this  is  at  present  in 
force.  As  Dr.  Palmer's  subject  relates  only  to  non-game  birds,  only  those 
portions  of  the  laws  '*  relating  to  birds  generally,  as  distinguished  from 
game  birds,  have  been  quoted  verbatim."  Part  III  relates  in  a  similar 
manner  to  *  Canadian  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.' 

Dr.  Palmer  has  here  given  us  in  a  brief  form  the  results  of  a  vast 
amount  of  careful  and  laborious  research  and  has  laid  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  future  intelligent  work,  in  the  line  of  improved  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  bird  protection;  and  we  trust  that  his  admirable  paper  will 
not  only  prove  a  guide,  but  an  incentive,  to  this  end. — J.  A.  A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Formaldehyde  as  an  Aid  in  Collectin|^  Ornithological  Specimens. 

To  THE  Editors  of  *  The  Auk*:  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  At  vatious  times  during  my  collecting  experiences  I  have 
made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  preservative  that  would 
temporarily  check  decay  in  an  ornithological  specimen  without  having 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  skin  of  the  bird  or  upon  the  hands  of  the 
operator  while  preparing  the  skin  for  his  collection.  Various  compounds 
and  combinations  of  arsenic,  borax,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc, 
had  been  tried  with  but  partial  success  and  with  more  or  less  damage  to 
the  operator,  the  usual  result  having  been  some  bad  sores  in  any  slight 
cuts  or  around  the  linger  nails.  Formic  aldehyd  gas  (HCOH)  had  at- 
tracted my  attention  in  the  journals  of  the  day  in  connection  with  its  dis- 
infecting and  insecticidal  properties,  but  I  had  not  seen  any  commercial 
solution  of  it,  and  did  not  know  where  to  find  such  an  article. 

In  August,  1897,  while  collecting  sea  birds  on  Monterey  Bay,  Califor- 
nia, specimens  accumulated  more  rapidly  than  it  was  possible  to  handle 
them  in  that  rather  warm,  damp  climate,  as  had  often  happened  on  previ- 
ous  occasions.  During  this  visit  I  became  slightly  acquainted  with  a 
student  from  Stanford  University  who  was  collecting  Zoophytes,  etc., 
from  the  bay  and  discovered  that  he  was  using  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
formic  aldehyd  to  preserve  his  specimens,  and  also  that  this  could  be 
purchased  under  the  proprietary  name  of  'Formalin*  with  a  strength  of 

40%- 

After  my  return  to  San  Francisco  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  this 

solution  could  be  procured  at  a  much  lower  rate  under  the  trade  name  of 

•  Formaldehyde,'  which  at  present  writing  is  sold  at  55  cents  per  pound 

bottle,  —  larger  quantities  being  proportionately  less. 

While  examining  this  collection  of  Zoophytes  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
of  trying  the  effect  of  some  of  this  solution  upon  my  birds,  as  business 
demanded  my  presence  elsewhere  in  a  day  or  two  and  I  was  anxious  to 
save  all  the  specimens  on  hand.  As  the  formaldehyde  seemed  to  pre- 
serve the  starfish  and  other  more  delicate  forms  with  only  a  comparatively 
slight  shrinkage  it  was' reasonable  to  presume  that  a  small  amount  in- 
jected into  the  abdomen  of  a  bird  would  temporarily  arrest  decomposition 
of  the  viscera,  and  that  probably  the  gas  evaporating  from  the  solution 
would  permeate  the  flesh  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  preserve  the  bird  for  two 
or  three  days  at  least. 

My  new  acquaintance  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  little  of  his  solution 
for  experimental  purposes.     A  small  glass  syringe  was  procured,  a  couple 
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of  teaspoonfuls  were  injected  into  the  viscera  of  the  birds  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  and,  as  the  stomachs  were  full  of  fish,  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  was  sent  down  the  gullet,  the  throat  being  then  plugged  with 
cotton.  Also  on  the  afternoon  before  leaving  I  pulled  the  skins  off  some 
Puffinus  creatofus  and  P.  griseus  that  were  still  left,  put  some  cotton 
dampened  with  the  solution  inside  the  skins,  after  they  were  turned  back 
into  natural  shape  again,  and  rolled  them  up  in  newspaper  to  be  carried 
in  a  valise.  Two  days  afterward  both  the  birds  in  the  flesh  and  the 
treated  skins  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  former  were 
skinned  and  put  up  three  days  after  having  been  shot,  while  the  latter 
were  scraped  and  finished  as  time  permitted,  the  last  ones  having  been 
five  days  in  this  condition.  These  were  kept  in  a  tight  box  containing  a 
layer  of  damp  sand  upon  the  bottom  and  except  for  a  slight  hardening  of 
the  tissues  were  in  sufficiently  good  shape  to  make  a  very  fair  skin. 

These  results  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  further  experiments  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  use  of  formaldehyde  places  the  collector 
in  a  comparatively  independent  position  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
specimens  he  may  collect  in  a  day,  as  with  its  aid  he  can  keep  a  number 
in  good  condition  until  time  admits  of  preparing  them  for  his  collection. 

I  came  across  an  old-fashioned  veterinary  hypodermic  syringe  at  a  low 
figure,  and  this,  with  a  bottle  of  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde 
accompanies  me  on  all  my  expeditions.  This  syringe  holds  one  tea- 
spoonful,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  a  bird  as  large  as  a  Partridge.  The 
sharp  needle  is  punched  into  the  abdomen  in  one  or  more  places,  a  few 
drops  are  sent  down  the  throat  of  a  bird  to  be  saved,  and  if  to  be  kept  for 
some  days  a  little  is  injected  into  the  brain  by  opening  the  bill  and  forc- 
ing the  needle  upwards  and  backwards  between  the  eyeballs. 

In  place  of  a  regular  hypodermic,  a  common  glass  syringe,  or  even  an 
eye  dropper,  can  be  made  to  answer,  especially  if  the  end  is  heated  and 
drawn  out  to  a  sharp  point  as  in  an  egg-blower. 

The  amount  injected  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bird.  Formaldehyde  comes  in  saturated  solution  of 
nominally  40%,  while  from  4  %  to  10%  is  what  may  ordinarily  be  used. 
For  birds  up  to  the  size  of  a  Partridge,  4  %  is  sufficiently  strong,  from  this 
to  the  size  of  a  Duck  8  or  10%,  and  for  Geese  and  very  large  birds  a  com- 
paratively smaller  amount  of  the  full  strength  seems  more  satisfactory 
than  a  larger  amount  of  a  weaker  solution.  It  is  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  having  one's  hands  come  in  contact  with  the  strong  solution  as 
this  is  apt  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  cause  cracks  into  which 
arsenic  may  be  introduced.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  original  solution  being 
40%  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  approximate  any  desired  strength  by  mixing 
in  a  separate  bottle  one  part  of  the  solution  to  so  many  parts  of  water 
roughly  estimated. 

The  strength  and  amount  necessary  for  different  birds  will  soon  be 
learned  with  a  little  practice.  If  too  much  or  too  great  a  strength  is  used 
upon  small  birds  the  body  becomes  more  or  less  hardened  and  dry,  mak- 
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ing  it  exceedinglj  difficult  to  skin  the  specimen.  Care  mutt  also  be  taken 
to  avoid  using  more  than  is  absolute!  j  necessarj  in  the  throat,  as  the  thin- 
ness of  the  gullet  allows  the  formaldehjde  to  act  directlj  upon  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  which  is  apt  to  become  so  stifif  and  drj  as  to  crause  it  to  tear 
in  the  effort  to  skin  the  bird  over  the  head.  A  few  drops  onlj  will  suf- 
fice for  the  preservation  of  this  part  of  the  bird,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
large  crop  full  of  decomposing  food.  When  properly  treated  with  this 
solution,  and  properly  cooled  off  in  the  first  instance,  birds  will  keep  a 
week  even  in  warm  weather  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  make  a  fair 
skin. 

The  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  40^  but  it  evaporates  easily 
and  is  usually  about  36%.  As  it  is  greatly  adulterated,  sometimes  being 
nothing  but  pyroligneous  or  acetic  acid  mixed  with  impure  methyl  alcohol, 
and  even  when  comparatively  pure  is  much  reduced  in  strength  by  un- 
scrupulous dealers,  it  is  much  wiser  to  procure  the  article  from  an  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  source  than  to  buy  indiscriminately. 

As  a  convenient  insecticide  and  preventive  of  mildew  formaldehyde 
fills  a  long  felt  want.  When  a  burner  for  making  the  gas  (formic  aide- 
hyd)  is  not  within  reach  some  of  the  solution  can  be  poured  into  dishes 
and  placed  in  the  cases  of  specimens.  It  performs  its  work  in  a  few  hours. 
An  occasional  fumigation  of  a  collection  will  prevent  all  danger  from  in- 
sects and  also  from  mould  in  an  ordinarily  dry  atmosphere.  The  gas 
evaporates  like  ammonia  from  the  aqueous  solution,  penetrating  every 
crevice  and  interstice,  and  destroys  all  insect  life  as  well  as  fungoid 
growths.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  subject  all  specimens  received  in  exchange 
or  by  purchase  to  a  thorough  disinfection,  which  is  easily  done  in  this 
manner. 

Two  and  a  half  years'  use  of  formaldehyde  has  so  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness  and  convenience  in  the  preparation  of  specimens  that  all 
ornithological  collectors  should  become  acquainted  with  its  properties. 
It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Joseph  Mailliard. 
San  Geronimo^  Cat. 


NOTES   AND  NEWS. 

Prof.  Alphonse  Milnk-Edwards,  an  Honorarv  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  in  Paris  April  2 1 ,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years.  Prof.  Milne-Edwards  was  of  English  descent ;  his  grandfather, 
Bryan  Edwards,  M.  P.,  was  a  West  Indian  planter,  who  settled  at  Bruges, 
France.  His  father  was  the  well-known  eminent  zoologist  of  Paris,  who 
died  in  1885.  The  son,  Alphonse,  was  associated  many  years  with  his 
father  in  zoological  work. 


Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  was  born  in  Paris  in  1835 ;  he  took  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  1859,  and  in  1865  became  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. In  1876  he  was  made,  as  assistant  to  his  father,  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Paris  Museum  d'  Histoire  Naturelle  and  of  the  Menagerie  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  which  positions  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
long  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  in  mammalogy  and  ornithol- 
ogy, and  also  achieved  success  in  other  lines  of  zoological  research,  in 
connection  especially  with  deep-sea  work.  In  z88i,  assisted  by  a  party  of 
savants,  he  began,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  later  in  the  '  Travailleur/  and  later  still  in 
the  '  Talisman,'  extended  his  work  to  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, and  the  Azores.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  researches 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

His  ornithological  work  is  recorded  in  a  long  list  of  papers  and 
memoirs,  beginning  as  early  as  1866,  but  his  most  notable  contributions 
are  his  great  work  entitled  '  Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Pal^ontologiques 
pour  servir  k  THistoire  des  Oiseaux  Fossiles  de  la  France,'  published 
in  parts,  1867- 1872,  consisting  of  four  large  quarto  volumes,  two  of  text 
and  two  of  plates;  and  his  'Recherches  sur  la  Faune  ornithologique 
^tiente  des  lies  Mascareignes  et  de  Madagascar,'  1866-1874.  The  first  of 
these  works  made  known  for  the  first  time  the  former  existence  in  France 
of  such  tropical  types  as  Trogon^  the  Secretary  Bird,  Parrots  of  the 
genus  Psittacusy  Leptosomus^  and  Callocalia.  In  many  respects  this  was 
a  remarkable  work,  and  a  most  highly  important  contribution  to  ornithol- 
ogy. His  material  was  limited  generally  to  the  *  long  bones,'  or  the 
bones  of  the  limbs,  and  the  proper  determination  of  these  led  to  aq 
exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  osteology  and  myology  of  living 
birds,  the  results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  his  work.  His  important 
researches  on  mammals,  particularly  of  Madagascar  and  Central  Asia, 
including  the  discovery  of  new  and  strange  forms,  do  not  call  for  special 
mention  in  the  present  connection. 

Edgar  Leopold  Layard,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  England,  on 
January  i,  1900,  in  his  76th  year.  We  take  the  following  notice  of  this 
well-known  ornithologist  from  the  April  number  of  *  The  Ibis'  (p.  404)  : 
*^ Edgar  Leopold  Layard,  C.  M.  G.,  ....  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  i860,  and  was  therefore  one  of  our  oldest  as  well  as 
one  of  our  most  valued  correspondents.  He  was  born  at  Florence  on 
July  23rd,  1824,  and  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  Ceylon  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age ;  but  after  nine  years  his  health  gave  way,  and  in  1855  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  late  Sir  George  Grey  to  a  post  in  the  Civil 
Service  at  Cape  Town.  There  he  founded  the  South  African  Museum, 
and  became  its  first  curator ;  after  which  he  accompanied  Sir  G.  Grey  on 
a  special  mission  to  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  became  judge  and 
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commissioner  under  the  Slare  Trade  Treaties  at  the  Cape.  Transferred 
to  the  Consular  Service,  he  was  for  some  jrears  at  Pari,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons ;  next  he  was  sent  to  Fiji,  where  he  arranged  the  cession, 
and  was  decorated  in  1875;  ^®  ^^^^^  resumed  Consular  Service  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  ultimateljr  retired  after  forty-seven  jears  of  hard 
work.  Layard  was  not  a  producer  of  books,  and  his  chief  work  in  this 
line  was  '  The  Birds  of  South  Africa,'  published  in  1867,  of  which  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  made 
its  appearance  between  1875-84.  It  is  rather  bj  his  many  and  varied  con- 
tributions from  1854  Almost  to  the  time  of  his  much  regretted  death  that 
he  will  be  remembered ;  and  a  column  of  closely-printed  type  in  the  Gen- 
eral Subject  Index  to 'The  Ibis' testifies  to  his  energy  in  our  special  sul>- 
ject.  Besides  these,  his  bright  and  pleasant  letters  to  *The  Field,'  under 
his  own  name  or  the  pseudonym  of  '  Bos  Caffer,'  will  be  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers;  and  his  genial  personality  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
regretted  by  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 

Percy  S.  Sblous,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Mich.,  on  April  7, 1900.  His  death 
was  due  to  the  bite  of  a  pet  Florida  moccasin.  Mr.  Selous  was  a  great 
traveller  and  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  especially  interested  in  birds  and 
reptiles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Ornithological  Club,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  various  natural  history  journals,  including  *The 
Auk.' 

All  persons  interested  in  fish  and  game  protection  and  the  protection 
of  our  birds,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  course  of  lectures,  together  with 
field  observations  and  demonstrations  on  this  important  subject  now  con- 
stitutes a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  in  Cornell  University.  The 
course  is  offered  to  the  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  which  was  established  two  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Cornell  University,  with  Dr.  B.  E.  Fcrnow  as  Director. 

The  course  is  given  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  ichthyologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  and  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  demonstrations  and 
field  observations  on  the  life-histories  of  the  important  species  of  fresh- 
water food  and  game  fishes,  their  artificial  propagation  and  their  protec- 
tion ;  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the  streams  and  lakes  and  their  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  relation  of  the  various  forestry,  logging,  milling,  mining  and 
irrigation  operations  to  the  streams  and  lakes  and  to  their  inhabitants; 
and  the  value  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  forest  and  how  to  protect 
them. 

The  Deutschen  Ornithologischen  Gesellschaft  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Leipzig,  Oct.  5-9,  1900.  This  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Society.  In  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  is  cordially  invited  to  take  part.    The 
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program  of  the  meeting  indicates  that  it  will  be  an  important  and  verj 
interesting  congress,  both  scientifically  and  socially,  and  anj  members  of 
the  A.  O.  U.  who  may  be  able  to  attend  will  not  only  be  cordially  wel- 
comed but  will  without  doubt  find  it  a  very  enjoyable  occasion. 

The  outlook  for  Bird  Protection  in  North  America  has  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  which  is  no  doubt  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on 
Bird  Protection.  A  strong  impression  has  been  made  upon  public  opin- 
ion and  popular  sentiment,  now  both  strongly  in  favor  of  every  reasonable 
measure  for  saving  the  birds.  This  popular  sentiment  is  due  to  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  birds,  who  have  been  able  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  importance  of  birds  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  their 
esthetic  interest. 

The  press  has  greatly  aided  the  work,  not  only  through  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  daily  newspapers,  far  and  wide,  but  especially  through  the 
agricultural  journals,  which  are  filled  with  articles  showing  that  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  birds  is  working  great  injury  to  agricultural  interests. 
The  fashion  journals  have  in  many  instances  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
the  destruction  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  urge  women  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  birds  and  birds'  plumage  for  decorative  purposes.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  reform  in 
this  field  is  the  marked  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  that  influential 
and  excellent  *  home  journal,'  *  Harper's  Bazar,'  which  not  so  very  long 
since  was  criticized  in  this  magazine  for  its  perverse  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aigrettes.  In  late  numbers  of  this  journal  we  have  noted  with 
pleasure  its  appeals  to  women  in  behalf  of  bird  preservation,  and  especi- 
ally its  appeal  to  its  women  readers  to  help  pass  the  Lacey  bill,  then  long 
pending  in  Congress. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  bills  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue  of  ^The  Auk '  (April,  1900,  p.  200),  the  Lacey  bill  in  Congress  and 
the  Hallock  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  have  both  become  laws, 
they  forming  the  most  important  and  advanced  examples  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  birds  thus  far  enacted.  The  strongest  possible 
effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  bird  protectors  to  secure  their  enactment, 
and  that  they  received  on  their  final  passage  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
their  favor  greatly  strengthens  hope  for  the  future. 

The  widespread  discussion  in  the  public  press  of  bird  protection  inci- 
dent to  the  consideration  of  the  two  bills  above  cited,  and  especially  of  the 
Hoar  bill,  reintroduced  into  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  which  failed  of  passage,  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  arousing 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  cause,  but  has  greatly  alarmed  the  milli- 
ners respecting  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  their  business  interest. 
Recognizing  that  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  was  thoroughly  against 
the  use  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  they  have  made  overtures,  through 
official  action  by  the  Millinery  Merchants  Protective  Association  to  the 
Audubon  Societies  and  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Protection,  pledg- 
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ing  themtelves  "  not  lo  kill  or  buy  any  mo 
hunters  or  Guch  people  who  mske  It  a  buKin 
bird*,"  nor  to  sell  North  American  birdi 
present  stock  has  been  disposed  of,  or  in 
in  case  th«  Audubon  Societieii  and  the  Ai 
will  agree  not  lo  interfere 
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barnyard  fowl,  edible  birds  or  game  birds  killed  in  their  season.*' and  of 
■'  the  birds  and  plumage  of  foreign  countries  not  of  Ihe  species  of  North 
American  birds.  Furthermore,  it  shall  be  our  solemn  duty  not  10  oMist 
any  dealer  or  person  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  Norlh  American  birds,  if 

same  have  been  killed  after  ihU  date  [April  21.  1900] In  return  (or 

this  pledge,  we  expect  Ihe  Audubon  Society  and  the  Ornithological  Union 
to  pledge  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  lo  prevent  laws  being 
enacted  in  Congress,  or  in  any  of  Ihe  Stales  which  shall  interfere  with 
the  manufacture  or  selling  of  plumage  or  skins  from  barnyard  fowl, 
edible  birds  and  game  birds  killed  In  their  season,  and  all  birds  which  are 
not  North  American  birds."  This  pledge  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
Ihe  leading  dealers  in  such  supplies  In  New  York  and  other  cities. 

This  appeal  is  certainly  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  guarantees  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  association  of  deal- 
ers, that  the  killing  of  North  American  birds  for  millinery  use  shall  Ml 
once  cease,  and  that  alt  trntiic  In  them  for  such  use  shall  also  cease  sfter 
a  certain  date,  ivithln  which  specified  period  the  present  slock  is  to  be 
disposed  of.  There  is  of  course  no  valid  objection  lo  Ihe  use  of  the 
plumage  of  barnyard  fowls  and  of  game  birds  killed  in  season  for  food  ; 
but  doubtless  many  will  see  grave  objecllon  to  the  continued  use  of 
foreign  birds.  On  the  oiher  hand,  the  ineSeclual  attempt  alreadv  made 
to  pass  the  Hoar  bill,  which  is  intended  especially  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  ihe  belief  on  the 
part  of  those  in  position  to  know  best  about  lis  [future  prospeclt  thai 
It  cannot  be  enacted,  renders  the  friends  of  this  measure  practically 
powerless,  whatever  action  ihe  Audubon  Societies  and  the  Ornitholo* 
gists' Union  might  see  fit  to  lake  in  the  matter.  Of  course  no  imme- 
diate concerted  action  can  be  laken  by  these  organizations  but  It  !l  ■ 
subject  Ihal  muy  well  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  represcntatlvea  of 
the  Audubon  Sociclics  recently  suggested  in  'Bird  Lore'  (June  igcso,  p. 
94I  lo  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  A.  O,  U.  In  Cam- 
bridge next  November, 

Errata.  — Through  an  unfortunate  oversight  in  printing  Plalc  V, 
illustrating  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  in  Ihe  April  number  of  *The  Auk,"  the 
lillet  of  the  two  figures  were  transposed.  The  title  of  the  present  T\g. 
I  of  Plate  V  should  read  Pig  i.  Neossoptile  from  CoUmut  virgimimmn 
(Xio):  and  Ihe  title  of  Fig.  I.  same  plaie.  should  read  Fig,  1.  Neot- 
soptlle  from  Lagapas  lagtf  ki    {  X  Jo), 

For  Plile  I  on  pages  153,  156,  157  and  161  read  Plate  IV. 

Page  1 73,  line  19,  for  Picoidti  amerieamit  read  PicgfJtt  irrrMcsw.   | 
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.\    NUPTIAL     PERFORMANXE   OF    THK    SAGE    COCK. 

IJY    FRANK    BOND. 
Piilte  X/f. 

The  peculi.ir  feathers  of  the  breast  of  the  Sa^e  Cock  (Centra- 
ccrcus  Htvpfuisiantii)  are  more  or  less  faithfully  described  by 
every  ornithologist  who  has  published  a  sketch  of  the  bird;  but 
as  yet  I  have  seen  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  barbs  and  even  shafts  of  the  feathers  of  the  lower 
neck.  These  feathers  are  worn  away  during  that  perio<i  of 
sexual  excitonient  which  causes  many  birds  to  develop  odd  and 
eccentric  habits  until  the  nuptial  season  is  passed.  The  Sage 
Cock  is  unable  to  produce  the  musical  booming  sound  of  the 
Prairie  Chicken,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  sacks 
producing  an  inconse(|uential  chuckling  noise  only ;  nevertheless 
the  bird  offers  reasonable  entertainment  to  anv  individual  who 
will  rise  early  and  stroll  out  into  the  sage  brush  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp  tire. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Sage  Cocks  are 
usually  found  in  small  tlocks  of  a  half  do/en  (»r  more,  stalking 
about  with  taiU  erect  and  spread  after  the  manner  of  the  strutting 
turkey  ciuk,  hut  I  ha\e  never  seen  the  Croiuie  dra;;;:ing  their 
wings  upon  the  ground,  turkey  fashion,  and  in  the  manner 
described  by   I  )r.    Newberry  in  the   quotation    from  this  author 
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found  on  page  406  of  Dr.  Coues's  '  Birds  of  the  Northwest,'  nor 
have  I  ever  found  a  wing  of  a  Sage  Cock,  in  this  or  any  other 
season,  which  exhibited  the  slightest  wearing  away  of  the  prima- 
ries. Instead  of  dragging  its  wings  upon  the  ground  the  Sage 
Cock  will  enormously  inflate  the  air  sacks  of  the  neck  until  the 
whole  neck  and  breast  is  balloon-like  in  appearance,  then  stoop- 
ing forward,  almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon 
the  distended  portion  and  the  bird  slides  along  on  the  bare 
ground  or  short  grass  for  some  distance,  the  performance  being 
concluded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  sacks  with  a 
variety  of  chuckling,  cackling  or  rumbling  sounds.  This  per- 
formance is  continued  probably  daily,  during  the  pairing  and 
nesting  season,  and  of  course  the  feathers  are  worn  away  by  the 
constant  friction. 

The  brush  drawing  (Plate  XII}  shows  the  position  taken  by  the 
Sage  Cock  while  engaged  in  the  eccentric  performance  described 
above,  while  the  line  drawings  show  the  effect  of  the  sliding  friction 
upon  the  feathers  of  the  inflated  area.  These  drawings  (Figs, 
1-3)  were  made  of  feathers  taken  from  an  old  Sage  Cock  killed 
in  December  and  the  question  arises  —  are  these  feathers  ever 
moulted,  and  if  so,  when  ?  Fig.  1  is  the  type  of  feather  which 
almost  surrounds  llie  air  sacks,  when  Che  same  are    exhausted, 


i 


for  the  sjiiice  of  an  inch  or  more.  These  are  evidently  worn 
half  away.  Fiy.  2  is  a  type  of  the  next  circlet  below,  and  Fig. 
3  of  tliose  just  above  (or  just  below  when  the  bird  stoops  forward  1 
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the  black  feathers  of  the  breast  which  are  untouched.  The  black 
and  naked  barbs  shown  in  Fig.  2  give  that  portion  of  the  breast 
its  hairy  or  bristly  appearance. 

An  effort  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  Sage 
Cock  would  be  entering  the  purely  speculative  field,  but  the  slid- 
ing of  the  widely  distended  air  sacks  over  an  uneven  surface, 
together  with  the  additional  rumbling  produced  by  the  stiffened 
worn-off  feathers,  undoubtedly  produce,  to  the  ears  of  the  bird  at 
least,  a  volume  of  sound  that  is  simply  tremendous.  A  spectator, 
however,  can  hear  nothing  until  the  air  sacks  are  collapsed. 


^APTOSOCHROMATISM.' 

BY   J.    A.    ALLEN. 

In  *  Science  '  of  Feb.  23,  1900  (N.  S.,  XI,  pp.  292-299)  Mr.  F.  J. 
Birtwell  describes  at  considerable  length,  what  he  considers  a  case 
of  '  The  Occurrence  of  Aptosochromatism  in  Passerina  cyafiea? 
He  says :  "  The  following  remarks  upon  Aptosochromatism  of 
Passerina  cyanea,  although  of  insufficient  importance  to  establish 
the  phenomenon  of  color  change  without  moult  as  a  constant 
occurrence  in  the  species,  are  conclusive  enough,  I  am  convinced, 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  change,  and  are  merely  offered 
as  such  for  what  they  may  be  worth."  Several  paragraphs,  by 
way  of  introduction,  relate  to  the  general  subject,  in  which  Mr. 
Birtwell  regrets  that  ''Individual  error  and  dogmatism  have  greatly 
retarded  honest  effort  in  this  most  important  branch  of  ornitho- 
logical science.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  certain  individuals  have 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  feather  once  having  passed  its  prema- 
ture condition  is  utterly  disconnected  with  the  vital  system  of  the 
bird,  and  such  individuals  cling  to  this  belief  with  a  tenacity  won- 
derful to  behold."  His  remarks,  he  tells  us,  **  are  based  chiefly 
upon  observations  conducted  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  of    1898-99,    upon  a   captive   bird."     He  presents  a  table 
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showing  loss  of  feathers  from  Nov.  i  to  Feb.  1 1 ,  and  adds  that 
from  Feb.  1 1  to  Feb.  28  '*  an  average  of  50  contour  feathers  was 
lost  daily,"  and  that  **  the  loss  had  abruptly  ceased  "  by  March  5. 
(The  bird  died  March  29.)  The  total  loss  of.  contour  feathers 
was  estimated  at  1350,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  bird's  entire 
plumage.  He  says  :  "  To  many  observers  my  bird  by  March  5th 
would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  completely  moulting."  This 
feather  loss  he  does  not  consider  as  normal,  but  as  resulting  indL 
rectly  from  the  bird's  timid,  fretful  temperament,  many  of  his 
feathers  becoming  more  or  less  injured  by  his  "  wild  fluttering  "  in 
the  cage,  and  consequently  shed,  as,  "when  such  a  vital  pro- 
cess as  Aptosochromatism  [with  a  big  A]  begins  to  work,  these 
decrepit  feathers  necessarily  would  have  to  be  renewed  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  general  plan.  ...  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
table  how  gradually  the  loss  began,  due  doubtless  to  the  gradual 
approach  of  activity  towards  color  change  in  the  feathers.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  is  purely  hj-pothetical,  but 
such  a  hypothesis,  although  not  of  fundamental  importance,  oft- 
times  prepares  the  way  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem 
under  consideration." 

'*  The  first  appearances  of  color  change,"  he  says,  "  were  noticed 
in  some  of  the  old  feathers  of  the  crown  during  the  first  week  in 
February,"  when  "a  brightening  of  the  blue  area  of  the  feather 
was  noticed,  but  no  perceptible  change  of  color  at  the  tips  where 

the    russet    was When    the    band    of   tawny  was  reached,  it 

appeared  to  be  slowly  absorbed  until  but  faint  tips  of  this  color 
could  be  seen  upon  the  ends  of  the  larger  barbs.  In  no  cases 
were  the  barbs  or  barhules  broken  off  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  chaui^e.''  After  describin:;  the  general  course  and  character 
of  the  color  change  over  the  body  Mr.  Hirtwell  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Wiiile  my  bird  threw  oiit  no  hint  whatever  as  to  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  the  color  chanjj^e,  it  did  prove  that  the  '  impos- 
sibility'  is  possible.  It  is  certain  that  the  heavy  feather  loss  of 
my  bird  but  indirectly  helped  the  change  :  1st,  we  have  seen  that 
many  feathers  chan:[;ed  which  were  not  renewed  by  moult;  2d,  we 
saw  that  those  feathers  which  were  renewed  by  direct  gain  and  loss 
were  colored  similarly  to  those  which  preceded  them,  but  that  later 
on  they  changed  Aptosochromatically,  and  3d,  no  purely  blue,  i.  ^., 
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changed  feathers  were  found  in  an  embryonic  condition  at  any 
time,  although  frequent  careful  examinations  of  the  bird  were 
made/'  This,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is,  taken  altogether,  a  fine 
exposd  of  Mr.  Birtwell's  ignorance  of  what  normally  occurs  in 
respect  to  color  change  without  moult,  or  by  simple  normal 
abrasion.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  feathers  examined  under  the 
microscope  in  January  and  February  he  "  could  detect  no  pres- 
ence of  carrier  pigment  cells  and  found  the  calamus  of  each 
feather  to  be  in  the  expected  dried  up  condition.  The  change 
would  thus  seem  to  be  confined  to  activity  in  the  feathers 
alone.''  (1) 

His  conclusions  from  this  study  are  :  **  (i)  that  Aptosochroma- 
tism  in  my  Passerina  cyanea  occurred  beyond  doubt,  (2)  that 
although  present  with  severe  feather  loss  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  gain  of  color  was  directly  responsible  to  it,  as  proved  by 
careful  examination  of  the  newly  acquired  feathers,  and  (3)  that 
although  the  feather  loss  was  objectively  independent  of  the 
Aptosochromatic  change,  it  might  subjectively  be  so,  inasmuch 
as  old  and  imperfect  feathers  were  renewed  for  active  and  healthy 
ones,  in  which  such  a  color  change  subsequently  occurred." 

Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  in  a  later  number  of  *  Science '  (April  30, 
1900,  pp.  627-630),  under  the  title  *The  Plumage  and  Moults  of 
the  Indigo  Bunting,'  reviews  Mr.  Birtwell's  paper  at  some  length, 
describing  in  detail  the  successive  stages  of  plumage  of  this  bird, 
and  criticising  with  some  sharpness  the  cl^ss  of  work  Mr.  Birt- 
well's  paper  so  characteristically  illustrates.  After  quoting  some 
of  Mr.  Birtwell's  comments  on  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of 
the  theory  of  *  Aptosochromatism, '  transcribed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  review,  in  which  he  says  "  they  cling  to  their  belief  with  a 
tenacity  wonderful  to  behold,"  Dr.  Dwight  says  :  "  Doubtless  it 
does  seem  *  wonderful '  to  persons  who  would  wave  aside  all  the 
careful  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  feather  growth 
and  feather  wear,  and  plumage  generally,  but  possibly  it  is  not  so 
wonderful  as  the  strange  things  they  see  just  as  soon  as  they 
watch  a  bird  of  striking  colors  in  a  cage."  Dr.  Dwight  also 
indulges  in  some  comment  on  the  general  subject.  After  his 
account  of  the  changes  of  plumage  in  the  Indigo  Bunting,  he  says : 
♦*  Here  then  we  have  the  facts  about  the  Indigo  Bunting,  and  any 
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specimens  taken  ^  at  the  proper  time  of  year  will  verify  them. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Birtwell  thinks  that  *  for  good  results  in  investi- 
gations upon  color  change  one  should  operate  rather  upon  live 
birds  in  confinement.*  Well,  perhaps  so,  for  the  *  proof  '  of  color 
change  without  moult  certainly  does  rest  chiefly  upon  caged  birds. 
The  fact  that  they  moult  irregularly  and  often  at  long  intervals 
and,  as  for  instance  in  the  Purple  Finch  {Carpodaats purpureus)  ^ 
having  once  lost  their  bright  colors  may  never  regain  them  does 
not  seem  to  impair  belief  in  a  theory  fifty  years  or  more  old.  It 
began  when  most  people  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  birds  could 
and  did  moult  twice  in  the  year.  This  was  sagely  declared  to  be 
too  great  a  drain  upon  their  vitality ;  but  when  it  was  found  that 
some  species  did  moult  twice,  theory  had  to  be  reserved  for  others 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  guilty  of  draining  their  vitality.  When 
these  in  turn  were  proved  to  moult  twice  refuge  was  taken  in 
the  assumption  that  only  certain  individuals  of  certain  species 
changed  color  without  moult.  Later  came  red-handed  proof  of 
guilt  in  feathers  found  growing  upon  these  individuals  and  the 
believers  in  theory  fell  back  upon  the  claim  that  although  one 
feather  did  seem  to  be  renewed  by  moult,  the  one  next  to  it 
underwent  a  color  change,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  no  two 
believers  were  agreed.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  rejuvenation  of  frayed  edges  by  some  sort  of  exudative 
processes  which  only  need  to  be  carried  a  step  farther  to  elimi- 
nate alto<;ether  the  necessity  of  moult.  This  is  no  fancy  picture 
and  I  only  paint  it  that  my  readers  may  know  what  *  aptosochrom- 
atism  '  represents." 

Referring  more  directly  to  Mr.  Birtwell's  article.  Dr.  Dwight 
remarks  :  **  An  observer  who  did  not  know  the  plumage  differ- 
ences between  the  adult  and  the  young  bird,  nor  discover  the 
structural  differences  between  autumnal  and  nuptial  feathers,  nor 
hesitate  to  look  for  '  carrier  pigment  cells '  under  the  microscope, 

may  well  have  his  accuracy  of  observation  questioned When 

the  well-established  laws  of  feather  growth  and  feather  loss  fail  to 
account  for  plumages,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  adopt  theories 
demanding  new  life  in  epidermal  structures,  that  for  many  months 
have  been  histologically  dead.  The  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
*  aptosochromatism '  will  hardly  be  proved  by  those  who  have  no 
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gra^  upon  fundamental  principles,  and  as  long  as  such  observers 
expect  to  be  taken  seriously,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
are  called  sharply  to  account.'* 

A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Birtwell's  paper  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  very  unusual  about  Mr.  Birtwell's  caged  Indigo 
Bunting.  No  *  hypothesis  '  is  necessary  to  account  for  its  moult- 
ing at  the  time  it  did,  nor  would  Mr.  Birtwell  have  thought  any 
'  hypothesis  *  necessary  if  he  had  known  the  simple  facts  that  the 
species  normally  moults  twice  a  year,  and  that  the  prenuptial 
moult  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  incomplete.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  color  changes  described  incompatible  with  the  belief 
that  the  changes  observed  were  wholly  due  to  the  normal  shed- 
ding of  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  both  in  the  new  feathers  and  in 
the  old  ones.  The  gradual  wearing  off  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
necessarily  results  in  the  exposure  more  and  more  of  the  previ- 
ously concealed  blue  basal  portion  of  the  feathers  underneath 
them,  which  would  result  in  "  the  apparent  brightening  of  the 
blue  portion  of  the  feather,  beginning  evenly  on  each  vane  from 
the  bottom,"  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Birtwell.  He  further  says : 
*'  When  the  band  of  tawny  was  reached,  it  appeared  slowly  to  be 
absorbed  until  but  faint  tips  of  this  color  could  be  seen  upon  the 
ends  of  the  larger  barbs."  Here  almost  certainly  Mr.  Birtwell's 
observations  were  in  error,  as  he  could  easily  have  himself  detected 
had  he  been  familiar  with  the  differences  in  structure  between  the 
fugacious  buffy  tip  and  the  main  body  of  the  feather ;  although 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  in  no  case  were  the  barbs  or  bar- 
bules  broken  off  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  change."  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Birtwell's  bird  was  not  a  male  of 
probably  the  second  (possibly  of  the  previous)  year  undergoing 
(i)  the  normal  spring  moult  of  the  species  and  (2)  gradually 
changing  color,  in  case  of  both  the  old  plumage  and  the  new,  by 
the  usual  wearing  away  of  the  fugacious  brown  feather  tips  and 
gradually  exposing  more  and  more  of  the  previously  concealed 
basal  portions  of  the  feathers,  as  occurs  normally,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  hundreds  of  species  of  our  birds,  and  so  markedly 
in  such  species  as  the  Snowffake,  Bobolink,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Bonhote  has  also  shown  of  late  much  interest  in 
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*  aptosochromatism  * ;  but,  perhaps  to  his  credit,  is  content  with  the 
more  commonplace  phrase  '  colour-change  *  to  designate  "  an 
alteration  or  rearrangement  of  pigment  in  the  fully-grown  feather," 
including  as  well  "  an  influx  of  pigment  into  a  fully  formed  feather." 
In  *  The  Zoologist '  for  January,  1900  (pp.  29-31),  he  has  a  paper 
'On  the  Moult  and  Colour  Changes  of  the  Corn-crake  {Crexpra- 
tensis),^^  in  which  he  points  out  that  *'the  Corn-crake  under- 
goes a  complete  moult  in  spring,  the  new  dress  resembling  its 
winter  plumage."  He  adds  that  **  the  slate-colour  of  the  breed- 
ing-dress is,  however,  assumed  immediately  after  the  moult  by  a 
change  of  colour  ^\f  In  a  later  paper,  published  in  'The  Ibis' 
for  July,  1900  (pp.  464-474),  entitled  *  On  Moult  and  Colour- 
change  in  Birds,'  he  again  refers  to  the  Corn-crake,  and  cites  this 
case  as  disproving  the  widely  entertained  belief  that  *  colour- 
change  '  relieves  "  the  severer  strain  on  the  system  "  caused  by 
moult  since  in  this  species  there  is  both  a  spring  moult  and  a 

*  colour-change.' 

The  paper  just  cited  is  called  forth,  Mr.  Bonhote  tells  us,  by 
**  three  recent  papers  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
American  periodicals,"  these  being  (i)  Dr.  Chadbourne's  in  *The 
Auk'  (XIV,  1897,  pp.  137-14^)  on  the  *  Spring  Plumage  of  the 
Bobolink  ';  (2)  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  published  in  1896 
(Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII,  pp.  13-44),  entitled  *  Alleged 
Changes  of  Color  in  the  Feathers  of  Birds  without  Molting ' ;  and 
(3)  Mr.  Witmer  Stone's  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  (1896,  pp.  108-167),  on 
'  The  Molting  of  Birds  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Plumages  of 
the  Smaller  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.'  Mr.  Bon- 
hote, being  an  *  aptosochromatist,'  finds  much  in  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne's  paper  to  approve,  while  the  other  two  articles  are  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  adverse  criticism.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Stone's  paper  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  incomplete,  inasmuch 
as  "the  Limicolae  and  Gamebirds  have  been  left  untouched." 
As  Mr.  Bonhote  has  considerable  to  say  about  some  of  the  former, 
as  the  RufT  and  the  Golden  Plover,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
he  does  not  mention  Mr.  Chapman's  paper  on  *  The  Changes  of 
Plumage  in  the  Dunlin  and  Sanderling,'  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes in  the  same  volume  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  1896, 
pp.  9-12)  one  of  the  papers  to  which  he  devotes  attention. 
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Apropos  of  Dr.  Chadbourne's  paper  on  the  Bobolink,  Mr. 
Bonhote  says :  "  The  Bobolink  is  not  the  only  bird  in  which  the 
assumption  of  the  breeding  plumage  varies  in  different  individ- 
uals. From  the  head  of  Larus  ridibundus  I  have  taken  at  the  same 
time  new  brown  feathers  and  old  feathers  in  process  of  change, 
while  in  other  individuals  there  has  been  a  pure  colour-change* 
The  Ruff  is  an  instance  of  the  change  going  on  in  two  different 
ways  simultaneously.  The  Ptarmigan,  again,  is  another  instance, 
and  from  the  examples  of  this  species  which  I  have  examined  I 
think  it>  doubtful  whether  it  assumes  any  one  of  its  plumages  in  a 
uniform  manner.  The  fact  that  a  bird  will  assume  its  breeding 
plumage  in  some  feathers  by  a  change  of  colour,  and  in  others 
by  a  change  of  feather,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pigment  can 
find  its  way  up  an  old  and  fully-grown  feather.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  unlikely  that,  at  a  certain  season,  pigment  —  which  is  chiefly 
a  waste  product,  more  abundant,  on  account  of  the  extra  energy 
expended,  at  the  approach  of  spring  —  should  be  deposited  in  the 
follicles  of  the  feathers.  If  the  follicle  is  at  that  time  engaged  in 
producing  a  new  feather,  the  pigment  is  pjaced  in  it ;  if  not,  //  is 
drawn  up  into  the  feather  which  is  already  full  grown  ".' 

This  quotation  shows  fairly  Mr.  Bonhote's  position.  Respect- 
ing the  portions  here  placed  in  italic  type,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  comment.  First,  as  to  the  Larus  ridibundus^  it  seems 
strange  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect,  in  any  of  the  large 
number  of  specimens  I  have  examined  of  its  closely  allied  con- 
geners, any  **  old  feathers  in  process  of  change,"  but  always,  in 
birds  taken  at  the  proper  season,  plenty  of  new  black  feathers  in 
all  stages  of  gro\\lh.  As  to  the  Ptarmigan,  I  would  call  Dr.  Bon- 
hote's  attention  to  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Journal,  published  before  Mr.  Bonhote's  paper  appeared.  Dr. 
Dwight's  whole  article  on  *  The  Moult  of  the  North  American 
Tetraonidae '  (Auk,  XIII,  1900,  pp.  34-51,  143-166),  I  hope  will 
be  not  only  read,  but  most  critically  studied  by  all  who  share  Mr. 
Bonhote's  views  on  '  colour-change.'  Says  Dr.  Dwight  (/.  r.,  pp. 
147,  149):  "The  study  of  this  material  [just  previously  enumer- 
ated], amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  specimens,  now  enables 
me  to  explain  the  parti-colored  plumages  of  these  birds,  a  matter 
that   has   long  baffled   investigation   and   given  rise  to  a  belief 
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that  individual  feathers  themselves  change  color  without  being 
moulted.  It  has  been  believed  by  some  that  Ptarmigans  moult 
continuously  and  in  a  haphazard  way  during  the  whole  year.  AJl 
of  these  ideas  have  arisen  from  a  mlaconceplion  of  the  facts, 
which  show  that  the  feathers  supposed  to  be  changing  color  or 
pattern  are  of  that  particular  color  and  pattern  at  the  time  they 
first  expand,  and  that  the  continuous  moult  resolves  itself  into 
definite  periods,  and  that  the  feather  growth  is  systematic,  differ- 
ing in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Grouse.  The  one 
essential  difference  between  the  moults  of  the  Ptarmigans  and 
those  of  the  Grouse  is  found  in  the  extra  moult  in  the  autumn  by 
which  the  brown  feathers  regularly  assumed  at  the  usual  periods 
of  moult  in  both  young  birds  and  old  are  replaced  by  white 
ones 

*'  The  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  are  puzzling  not  only  on 
account  of  the  plumage  intermediate  between  summer  and  winter 
dress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moults 
follow  each  other,  one  beginning  before  the  previous  one  is  com- 
pleted, and  apparently  overlapping  at  some  points.  Moreover, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  partial  moults  with  the  irregular  reten- 
tion of  feathers  peculiar  to  them  adds  to  the  confusion  of  ideas 
resultin<j;  from  seeing;  together  an  assemblage  of  feathers  belong- 
ing to  several  difYerent  stages  of  plumage.  As  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  one  moult  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Ptarmigans  requires  it 
and  the  activity  of  the  feather  papilla  is  no  greater  than  the 
necessity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  papillae  produce  approxi- 
mately one  feather  in  May,  another  in  July  and  a  third  in  Septem- 
ber, but  there  are  many  which  produce  but  two  feathers  during 
this  period  and  others  only  one,  while  all  of  them  are  dormant 
during  the  lon^  winters." 

In  respect  to  '•  the  supposition  that  pigment  can  find  its  way  up 
an  old  and  fully-grown  feather,"  Mr.  Bonhote  assumes  that  this 
supposition  is  true,  and  that,  in  the  season  of  moult,  **  if  the  fol- 
licle [of  a  feather]  is  at  that  time  engaged  in  producing  a  nnc* 
feather,  the  pigment  is  placed  in  it ;  if  not,  //  is  drawn  up  into  the 
feather  ri'///V//  is  already  /uii-j:!;ro7cft,''  This  latter  affirmation,  put 
forth  as  a  statement  of  known  fact,  rests  entirely  upon  a  series  of 
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wholly  inadequate  assumptions,  SMaely :  (i)  the  case  of  the 
Golden  Plover,  in  which  he  says,  ^^  if  a  specimeii  be  examined  in 
spring,  we  find  the  white  feathers  on  the  breast  in  all  stages  of 
colour  between  white  and  black.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Stone  would 
have  us  believe  that  these  are  all  new  feathers,  which  have  grown 
of  that  colour,  and  which  will  always  remain  of  that  colour."  In 
summer  Mr.  Bonhote  finds  that  the  "  many  birds  in  the  full  sum- 
mer dress  "  that  he  has  examined  rarely  have  "  more  than  one  or 
two  feathers  in  this  half-and-half  stage  on  any  single  individual.'* 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  Golden  Plover  assumes  the 
breeding  dress  **by  direct  moult''  on  the  back  while  it  acquires 
its  black  breast  by  the  white  feathers  turning  b/ack.  '*The  new 
growing  feathers  on  the  breast,"  he,  says,  **are  white^  not  black 
or  particoloured,  and  then  change  to  the  black  summer  dress." 
I  cannot  say  from  personal  observation  what  the  European 
Golden  Plover  does,  but  the  American  Golden  Plover  and  its 
near  ally,  the  Black-breasted  Plover,  acquire  the  black  breast 
feathers  by  a  moult,  as  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  has  abundantly  shown.*  (2)  As  to  the  physiological 
process  involved  in  this  change  of  white  feathers  to  black  ones, 
Mr.  Bonhote  says :  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  write  about  it  at 
present,  but  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  paper  by  M.  V. 
Fatio,  in  which  he  shows  that  an  oil  is  continually  making  its  way 
into  the  feather  from  the  body."  As  "  most  pigments  are  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,"  they  are  thus  proved  *'to  be 
of  an  oily  nature.  Now,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  oil  can  make 
its  way  up  a  feather,  and,  further,  that  all  true  pigments  (black, 
red,  and  their  combinations)  are  of  an  oily  nature,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  pigment  can  make  its  way  up  also."  Yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted •'  that  this  flow  is  not  due  to  any  active  agent,  but  to  osmo- 
sis, capillarity,  or  some  similar  action  "  1  We  know  the  results  of 
capillarity ;  its  action  is  evident  as  a  mechanical  process  in  a 
thousand  ways.     But  what  has  this  to  do,  we  may  ask,  with  the 

*  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  the  printer  we  have  received  the  manuscript 
of  Dr.  Dwight's  important  paper,  given  later  in  this  number  of  *  The  Auk,'  on 
the  *  Moult  of  the  North  American  Shore  Birds  (Limicolae),*  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  especially  called  in  reference  to  the  Golden  and 
Black-bellied  Plovers. 
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(i)  secretion  of  pigment  by  the  vital  action  of  a  pigment  secret- 
ing organ,  and  (2)  the  transmission  of  the  pigment  through  the 
structure  of  a  fully  matured  feather,  and  hence  (according  to  the 
best  histologists)  a  histologically  dead  organ.  Because  an  oil  or 
a  dye  can  diffuse  itself  through  a  skein  of  yarn  or  over  the  external 
surface  of  a  feather,  and  possibly  penetrate  its  porous  structure, 
Mr.  Bonhote  claims  that  such  experiments  *'  clearly  prove  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  pigment  deposited  at  the  base  of  a  feather 
[just  where  and  in  what  manner  ?]  to  work  its  way  up  by  purely 
physical  means.  If  an  artificial  pigment  can  do  this,  we  need 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  a  natural  pigment  to  do  the 
same." 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  basis  of  the  theory  of  '  color-change  '  in 
feathers,  or  *  aptosochromatism,'  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  latest 
supporters  ;  an  assumption  to  my  mind,  resting  :  (i)  on  erroneous 
observation,  and  (2)  on  conjecture  of  what  mayor  ought  to  hap- 
pen if  this  belief  in  '  colour-change  '  were  true.  Victor  Fatio's 
above  cited  observations  and  conclusions,  published  a  generation 
ago,  need  not  awaken  much  surprise,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  aston- 
ishment that  they  should  find  supporters  in  this  closing  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Since  Mr.  lionhote  finds  that  I  have  "  adduced  no  proofs  in 
favour  of  non-colour  change "  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  1896,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  subject 
further  in  the  present  connection.  In  view  of  such  a  statement, 
however,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  my  critic  has  given  the  pap>er  in 
question  very  careful  attention.  As  the  subject  is  at  present 
receiving  renewed  consideration,  I  am  quite  willing  to  await  the 
results  of  expert  investigators  in  this  special  line  of  research,  both 
from  the  histological  side  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student 
of  moult  and  plumage  change  in  general.  As  Dr.  Dwight,  who  has 
already  spent  years  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  has  well  said  : 
*'  When  the  well-established  laws  of  feather  growth  and  feather  loss 
fail  to  account  for  plumages,  it  will  be  time  to  adopt  theories 
demanding  new  life  in  epidermal  structures,  that  for  many 
months  have  been  histologically  dead." 
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NOTES   ON   THE   BIRDS   OF  REFUGIO   COUNTY, 

TEXAS. 

BY   JAMES   J.    CARROLL. 

The  following  notes  are  based  on  observations  made  by  the 
writer  in  Refugio  County,  southern  Texas,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  each  year  since  1896.  The  list,  while  not  complete, 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  avifauna  of  the  county.  Refugio 
County  is  joined  on  the  west  by  Bee  County  where  observations 
have  been  made  and  results  published  by  Messrs.  Beckham  and 
Sennett,  and  only  a  short  distance  north  of  Nueces  County,  which 
territory  has  been  studied  by  such  eminent  ornithologists  as  Sen- 
nett, Hancock,  Beckham  and  Chapman.  The  results  of  their 
researches  have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  various  sci- 
entific societies. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Rivers  form  respectively  its 
northern  anH  southern  boundaries.  The  interior  of  the  county  is 
well  watered  by  the  Mission  River  and  Blanco,  Medio,  Sauz, 
Melon,  Copano  and  Chocolate  Creeks  and  other  small  streams. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  large  fresh  water  lakes  which  afford 
suitable  winter  habitation  for  many  aquatic  species.  The  eastern 
border  is  indented  by  the  Heines  Bay,  and  the  southern  by  the 
Mission  and  Copano  Bays.  The  country  is  fiat,  has  little  eleva- 
tion and  is  for  the  most  part  a  prairie,  covered  more  or  less  with 
chaparral.  There  are  some  groves,  however,  of  red  oak  {Quercus 
rubra  texana)  ^  post  oak  (^.  stellata) ,  and  live  oak  {Q.  tnrens)^ 
which  cover  considerable  areas.  The  rivers  are  heavily  fringed 
with  the  pecan  {Carya  oltTceformis),  Cottonwood  {Populus  monili- 
fera) ,  etc.  A  broad  belt  of  territory  bordering  the  coast  is  well 
timbered  with  mesquite  {^Prosopis  jidiflord).  The  *  mottes  '  men 
tioned  so  frequently  are  composed  of  the  hackberry  (Celtis  occiden- 
talis)  and  anaqua  {Ehretia  ellipticd) ,  and  are  dispersed  over  the 
prairies  at  varying  intervals.  Other  trees  occurring  commonly 
are  huisache  {Acacia  fames  tana)  ^  granjeno  (Celtis  pallida)  ^  etc. 

These  brief  preliminary  and  explanatory  remarks  the  writer  has 
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thought,  will  enable  the  reader  to  better  understand  certain  parts 
of  this  paper. 

1.  Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus.    American  Hbrrixg  Gull. — 

Common  on  the  bays  in  winter. 

2.  Lams  delawarensis.  Ring- billed  Gull.  —  Also  common  on  the 
bavs  during  winter. 

3.  Larus  atricilla.  Laughing  Gull.  —  Very  common  resident  near 
the  bays.     Breeds  commonly  on  the  islands  during  the  latter  half  of  June. 

4.  Sterna  caspia.  Caspian  Tern.  —  Tolerably  common  on  the  bays. 
Breeds  on  the  islands  in  May  and  June. 

5.  Sterna  maxima.  Royal  Tern.  —  Much  commoner  than  5.  caspia, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles.  Breeding  localities  and  dates  about  the 
same. 

6.  Gelochelidon  nilotica.  Gull-billed  Tern.  —  Tolerably  common 
breeder  on  the  islands. 

7.  Sterna  forsteri.    Forster's  Tern.  —  Common  on  the  bays.    Breeds. 

8.  Sterna  antillarum.     Least  Tern.  —  Not  very  common. 

9.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis.  Black  Tern.  —  Have  found 
this  Tern  to  be  rare ;  frequents  inland  ponds.  Though  they  remain  as 
late  as  May,  have  never  found  them  breeding. 

10.  Rynchops  nigra.  Black  Skimmer.  —  One  of  the  most  common 
birds  on  the  bays,  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  the  islands  in  May  and 
June.     Local  name  '  Shearwater.' 

11.  Anhinga  anhinga.  Anhinga.  —  Not  rare,  nor  yet  very  common. 
I  have  seen  quite  a  number  on  the  Arroya  Chocolate,  which  is  well  fringed 
with  trees,  in  May.  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they  breed  there, 
though  I  have  not  found  a  nest.  Have  been  told  by  competent  observers 
that  they  breed  in  the  county.     Local  name,  'Water  Turkey.* 

12.  Phalocrocorax  mexicanus.  Mexican  Cormorant.  —  Fairlv  com- 
mon  along  the  beaches.  Have  seen  tiiem  in  May  but  did  not  find  them 
breeding. 

13.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  A.merican  White  Pelican. — A 
verv  coinuion  species  during  the  winter  months  and  until  late  spring. 
Thev  then  congregate  in  great  numbers  and  migrate. 

14.  Pelecanus  fuscus.  Brown  Pei.u  an.  —  Very  common  at  all  seasons 
in  all  tlic  bavs.  Hieediiig  season  extends  over  several  months,  beginning 
in  February.     Nests  on  tlie  islands. 

i^.  Lophodytes  cucuUatus.  Hoodkd  Mkrganser.  —  Rather  uncom- 
mon winter  resident.     Local  name,  '  Sawbill.' 

16.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard.  —  A  very  common  winter  resident. 
abounding  in  the  prairie  ponds  and  lakes.     Local  name.  'Greenhead.* 

17.  Anas  fulvigula  maculosa.  MoTTLKh  DrcK.  —  A  fairly  common 
resident.  Breeds  along  the  mainland  near  the  beach  and  on  the  islands,  in 
Api  il. 
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18.  ChaulelasmuB  streperus.    Gadwat.l.  —  Common  winter  resident. 

19.  Mareca  americana.  Baldpatb.  —  Fairly  common  in  winter  in  the 
prairi^  ponds  and  lakes. 

20.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal. —  Common  in  prairie 
lakes  and  ponds,  in  winter. 

21.  Querquedula  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal. — Found  plentifully 
in  the  inland  ponds  during  winter. 

22 .  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  —  A  common  creek  and  pond  Duck. 
Have  seen  them  in  pairs  in  summer  in  the  grassy  lakes  and  think  they 
breed,  though  I  have  found  no  nests.     Local  name,  *  Spoonbill.* 

23.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  —  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  Ducks; 
abounds  on  the  bays  and  also  on  inland  lakes  and  ponds.  Local  name, 
'  Sprig.' 

24.  Ajrthya  americana.  Redhead.  —  The  abundance  of  these  Ducks 
and^.  viillisncria  is  governed  by  the  quantity  of  wild  celery  growing  in 
the  bays,  upon  which  they  feed.  Last  winter  (1899-1900),  there  being  a 
most  abundant  celery  crop,  these  two  species  were  quite  common. 

25.  Aythya  vallisneria  Canvas-back.  —  Like  the  preceding,  very  vari- 
able as  to  numbers.  Both  the  present  species  and  A.  americana  are  much 
sought  by  the  hunters  because  of  the  great  demand  for  them.  The  winter 
of  1895-96  found  Canvas-backs  rare,  and  the  local  hunters  were  paid  for 
them  at  Rockport,  $5  per  pair. 

26.  Aythya  affinis.  Lesser  Scaup.  —  Very  common  in  the  bays  in 
winter. 

27.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bufflehead.  —  A  very  common  pond  and 
creek  Duck  in  winter.  ^ 

28.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.  Snow  Goose. —  By  far  the  most  common 
Goose  of  the  county.  It  abounds  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  water;  in 
prairie  ponds,  lakes  and  on  the  bays.     Local  name,  *  Brant.' 

29.  Anser  albifrons  gambeli.  American  White-fronted  Goose.  — 
Fairly  common  during  winter.     Known  locally  as  •  Speckled  Brant.' 

30.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose.  —  Common  during  the 
winter  in  the  bavs. 

31.  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsii.  Hutchins's  Goose.  —  Very  com- 
mon in  the  prairie  ponds  and  lakes. 

72.  Olor  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan.  —  Formerly  verv  common 
winter  resident,  but  of  late  years  becoming  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  few 
that  come  are  very  shy.     This  is  because  of  the  persecution  by  hunters. 

2,}^.  Ajaja  ajaja.  Roseate  Spoonbill.  —  These  exquisite  birds  I  have 
seen  but  a  few  times.  They  are  becoming  very  rare.  Called  locally 
'  Flamingo.' 

34.  Ardetta  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  —  Tolci*ably  common  in  the 
marshes  and  along  water  courses.     Breeds. 

35.  Ardca  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Still  comparatively 
common,  but  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  plume  hunters.  They  are 
found  wherever  there  is  water;    in  the  bays,  prairie  lakes,  and  ponds,  and 
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along  creeks  and  rivers.  Breeds  in  colonies  on  the  islands  and  also  on 
the  mainland  far  inland.  On  the  islands  the  nests  are  placed  in  cactus, 
<  Spanish  dagger/  in  chaparral,  or  on  the  ground.  On  the  mainland, 
chaparral  and  small  trees  are  used.  Breed  from  February  till  Maj  or 
June.     Local  name, '  Big  Silver-gray  Heron.* 

36.  Ardea  egretta.  American  Egret.  —  Rather  uncommon.  Has 
become  so  within  the  last  few  years. 

37.  Ardea  candidissima.  Snowy  Heron.  —  One  of  the  species  much 
warred  upon  bv  the  plume  hunters.  Hence  they  are  fast  becoming 
scarce.     Breeds. 

38.  Ardea  rufescens.     Reddish  Egret.  —  Not  very  common.     Breeds. 

39.  Ardea  cserulea.     Little  Blue  Heron.  —  Not  common,  resident. 

40.  Ardea  vireBcens.  Green  Heron.  —  Very  common.  Frequents 
ponds  and  streams.  Breeds  abundantly  in  May.  Local  name,  'Little 
Silver-grav  Heron.' 

41.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nsevius.  Blapk-crowned  Night  Heron. 
—  Common  along  the  water  courses.  Breeds  commonly  in  May.  Local 
name,  *  C^Jia  Bird.' 

42.  Grus  americana.  Whooping  Crane. — A  rather  rare  winter 
migrant.  Have  never  seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  company.  Are 
seen  feedinij  in  the  shallow  prairie  ponds  and  are  very  wary. 

43.  Grus  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane.  —  When  acorns  are  in  plenty, 
these  Cranes  are  verv  common  in  winter,  remaining  until  late  spring. 
Frequent  the  oak  limber,  the  prairie  and  ponds. 

.44.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  —  Saw  one  of  this  species  in  a  marsh  in 
Mav,  1S99. 

4;.  Fulica  americana.  Amf.rican  Coot.  —  Tolerably  common  winter 
resident.      Do  mA  think  ihcv  remain  to  breed.     Local  name,  *  Bulldoo.' 

.46.  Rccurvirostra  americana.  American  Avocet.  —  Tolerably  com- 
mon. 

47.  Himantopus  mcxicanus.  Black-necked  Stilt.  —  A  very  common 
resident  on  tlic  bavs  and  prairie  ponds.     Breeds  in  May. 

4S.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  A  very  plentiful  winter 
resident  in  all  mar**liy  ponds. 

4«>.  Tringa  fuscicollis.  WmiE-Ki'MrED  Sandpiper.  —  Frequents 
small  j'ond-s  durini,'  winter  montlis. 

50.  Tringa  minutilla.  Li.  \st  S  \ndimper.  — Tolerably  common  winter 
niii^rant. 

^i.     Tringa  alpina  pacifica.     Red  backed  Sandpiper.  —  Common  in 

wintci". 

^j.  Ercunetcs  pusillus.  Slmu'almated  Sandpiper.  —  Winter  resi- 
lient. 

;V     Calidris  arenaria.     NWDiKLiNci.  —  Winter  resident. 

^\.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  (iRKATER  Vellow-legs.  —  Found  in 
small  poniK  and  aloni;  water  courses  in  winter. 

^^.     Totanus  flavipes.     YELLow-LEcis.  —  Common  winter  resident. 
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56.  Symphemia  semipalmata  inomata.  Western  Willet.  — Winter 
resident.     Do  not  think  it  breeds. 

57.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  —  One  of  the 
commonest  migrants.  Very  plentiful  during  migration.  In  spring  of 
1899,  arrived  March  13,  and  hy  the  20th  was  everywhere  on  the  prairies. 
Local  name,  '  Plover.* 

58.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  Curlew.  —  A  very  common 
migrant,  frequenting  the  prairies.  Saw  several  flocks  containing  thou- 
sands, Nov.  30,  1899. 

59.  Charadrius  dominicus.  American  Golden  Plover.  —  A  very- 
common  migrant.  Both  this  species  and  B.  lotigicauda  are  much  hunted 
for  the  market.     Preeminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie. 

60.  ^gialitis  vocifera.  Killdber.  —  Common  at  all  seasons  thought 
their  numbers  are  greatly  augmented  during  winter  by  the  migrants  from 
the  north.     Breed  from  February  to  May. 

61.  ^gialitis  nivosa.     Snowy  Plover.  —  Occurs  as  a  migrant. 

62.  ^gialitis  wilsonia.  Wilson*s  Plover. — Tolerably  common.  May 
breed,  though  I  have  not  found  a  nest. 

63.  Arenaria  interpres.  Turnstone.  —  Found  on  the  beaches  in  win- 
ter. 

64.  Hsematopus  palUatus.  American  Oyster-catcher. — A  very 
common  beach  bird,  breeding  on  the  islands. 

65.  Colinus  virginianus  texanus.  Texan  Bobwhite.  —  A  very  abun- 
dant resident.  Especially  common  in  the  chaparral.  Also  in  the  high 
weeds  and  grass  fringing  the  Aransas  River.  Breeds  commonly  in  April, 
May  and  June. 

66.  Tympanuchus  americanus  attwateri.  Attwater's  Prairie  Hen. 
—  Formerly  abundant  but  of  late  years  becoming  rare.  Still  a  good  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  in  Roseborough*s  pasture  near  Salt  Creek.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  it  breeds  there. 

67.  Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia.  Rio  Grande  Turkey.  —  Not  so 
common  as  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  found  a  few  in  the  *  Black  Jacks,*  a 
region  of  brush  and  timber  near  St.  Charles  Bay.  Possibly  a  few  still 
remain  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Mission  River. 

68.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove.  —  An  exceedingly  abun- 
dant resident.  Possibly  more  are  present  in  winter,  at  which  season  they 
are  gregarious,  than  in  summer.  Breed  commonly,  on  the  ground  and  in 
bushes.  A  nest  containing  young  was  found  the  second  week  in  January, 
1900. 

69.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Common  resident.  An 
abundant  breeder,  selecting  brush-heaps,  clumps  of  chaparral,  caves  in 
arroya  banks,  and  hollow  trees  as  nesting  sites,  though  the  hollow  trees 
are  used  far  less  by  this  species  than  by  C  urubu.  Breeds  in  April  and 
May. 

70.  Catharista  urubu.  Black  Vulture.  —  By  far  the  most  common 
of  our  two  Vultures.     Constant  resident.    Nests  in  hollow  trees,  under 
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thick  chaparral,  and  by  sides  of  fallen  trees.  Nidification  season  begins 
earlier  with  the  present  species  than  with  C.  aura,  complete  sets  being 
found  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  February. 

71.  Elanoides  foriicatus.  Swallow-tailed  Kite.  —  A  rare  migrant. 
Have  seen  but  two  or  three  in  the  county.  Saw  one  March  29,  1899  ;  an- 
other April  6  of  the  same  year.  The  tall  pecan  trees  bordering  the  San 
Antonio  River  afford  most  admirable  nesting  sites,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  have  never  bred  in  the  county. 

72.  Ictinia  mississippiensis.  Mississippi  Kite.  —  A  very  common 
migrant.     Arrived  March  6,  in  1899.     Does  not  breed. 

73.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  —  A  common  winter  resident ; 
none  remain  to  breed. 

74.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Rare  migrant.  Have 
seen  but  one  and  found  that  dead. 

75.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk.  — Tolerably  common  in  win- 
ter.    Do  not  remain  in  summer. 

76.  Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi.  Harris's  Hawk.  —  Common  resi- 
dent. Becomes  more  common  near  the  coast.  Have  never  seen  them  in 
company  with  P.  ckeriway,  nor  eating  carrion  as  mentioned  by  previous 
writers.  Have  found  their  nests  in  chaparral,  scarcely  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  Are  early  breeders,  beginning 
to  lay  sometimes  as  early  as  January.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
complement  of  eggs  is  more  often  three  or  four  than  two,  and  immacu- 
late eggs  are  much  commoner  than  marked  ones. 

77.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Not  very  common,  the 
succeeding  subspecies  being  the  predominant  variety.     Habits  identical. 

78.  Buteo  borealis  krideri.  Krider's  Hawk. —Rather  common  resi- 
dent. Could  not  be  more  typical;  no  subterminal  bar;  underparts  snow- 
white.  Breeding  habits  similar  to  those  of  bofealis^  the  main  ditterence 
being  that  krideri  more  often  places  green  leaves  in  its  nest.  Nidifica- 
tion begins  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 

79.  Buteo  lineatus  alleni.  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk. — Tol- 
erablv  common  in  winter.     I  think  none  remain  to  breed. 

80.  Buteo  albicaudatus  sennetti.  White-tailed  Hawk.  —  Common 
resident.  Frequents  the  open  prairie,  which  characteristic  gives  them  the 
local  name,  *  Prairie  Hawk.'  Are  not  molested  by  ranchmen,  who  take 
into  consideration  their  good  offices  in  disposing  of  noxious  mammals. 
Breed  in  April  and  May,  placing  their  nests  in  top  of  chaparral  or 
a  small  tree  on  the  prairie.  Eggs  two,  rarely  three,  marked  eggs  being 
unusual. 

81.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainsox's  Hawk.  —  Very  common  migrant. 
In  spring  of  1899  arrived  March  28,  and  was  seen  in  great  numbers  for  two 
weeks,  frequenting  alike  prairie  and  wooded  land.  Their  number  in  1899 
was  unusually  great. 

82.  Aquila  chrysa^Stos.  Golden  Eagle. —  Perhaps  I  should  note  this 
Eagle  as  of  doubtful  identification,  as  I  did  not  take  the  specimen,  and  It  it 
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80  far  south  of  its  usual  range.  But  I  am  almost  positive  that  it  was  A. 
chrysaltosy  being  familiar  with  all  plumages  of  H,  leucocephalus.  I  saw 
but  one,  in  1896,  and  have  not  seen  it  since. 

83.  Halisetus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle.  —  By  no  means  rare.  Pre. 
Eminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie.  At  Willow  Lake,  during  the  duck  season, 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  at  once.  Their  chief  diet  in  winter 
consists  of  Ducks  and  Geese  which  have  been  winged  by  gunners.  Nests 
invariably  in  the  vicinity  of  prairie  ponds.  Breeds  early  —  November 
and  December.  Nests  placed  in  low  trees,  sometimes  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  than  15  teet.    Eggs  two,  very  rarely  three. 

84.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  —  Rather  uncommon 
winter  resident. 

85.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Rare  winter  resident.  Have 
seen  a  few.  The  stomach  of  one  killed  Jan.  21,  1898,  contained  the 
remains  of  small  Sparrow. 

86.  Falco  richardsonL     Richardson's  Merlin.  —  Very  rare. 

87.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Not  rare  in 
winter.  None  remain  through  the  summer.  The  winter  residents  are 
largely  reinforced  in  early  April  by  migrants  from  the  south.  Then  all 
pass  northward. 

88.  Polyborus  cheriway.  Audubon's  Caracara.  —  Very  common 
resident.  I  think  some  pass  the  winter  further  south,  at  they  seem  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Breeds  from  February  until  June. 
Nest  in  chaparral  and  small  trees  on  prairie ;  rarely  in  edge  of  timber ; 
never,  I  think,  in  the  woods.  Local  name,  'Mexican  Buzzard*;  called 
by  the  Mexicans,  *  Totache.* 

89.  Pandion  haliadtus  carolinensis.  American  Osprey.  —  Not  com- 
mon. In  fact  I  have  seen  only  one  in  the  county,  Nov.  25,  1S99,  on  St. 
Charles  Bay.  Natives  tell  me  that  they  are  not  as  common  as  formerly, 
and  that  they  once  bred  here.     Local  name, '  Fish  Hawk.' 

90.  Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  Not  common.  Found 
one  frozen  during  the  winter  of  1897-98.  Formerly  bred  in  caves  in  arroya 
banks.     Possibly  they  do  yet,  but  I  have  not  found  them  so  doing. 

91.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl.  —  Saw  a  single  specimen 
in  the  spring  of  1899. 

92.  Syrnium  nebulosum  helveolum.  Texan  Barred  Owl.  —  Toler- 
ably common  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  especially  so  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  San  Antonio  River.    Breeds  in  March. 

93.  Megascops  asio  mccallL  Texan  Screech  Owl.  —  Rather  rare. 
Have  seen  but  few.    Breeds  in  March  and  ApriL 

94.  Bubo  virginianut  pallesccns.  Western  Horned  Owl.  —  \tty 
common  resident.  Adopts  the  nests  of  Buteos  and  Q%rzcaiX%%.  Breeditif^ 
begins  in  January.  Have  found  their  nests  far  otst  in  the  prairie  in  small 
raottes,  miles  from  timber. 

95.  Speotyto  conidslRria  hjrpogwa.    Bvmmownso  Owl. —  Very  com* 
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mon  during  the  winter  montlis,  thougli  I  think  none  remain  to  breed. 
Have  been  told  that  they  do,  but  I  doubt  it. 

q6.  Geococcyx  californianus.  RoadRunner.  —  Observations  made  in 
every  part  of  the  State  where  the  Roadrunner  occurs  convince  me  that 
in  this  and  counties  contiguous,  it  is  commoner  than  in  any  other  section. 
Breeds  from  March  until  June,  possibly  later,  in  chaparral,  cactus  and 
small  trees.     Local  name,  '  Chaparral  Bird';  Mexican  name,  *  Paisano/ 

97.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Common 
summer  resident.  In  spring  of  1899  arrived  April  18.  Breeds  in  May 
and  June.     Sets  of  five  eggs  not  uncommon. 

98.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Rather  uncommon  resi- 
dent. A  few  seen  along  the  Arroyos  Medio  and  Blanco.  Breeds  in  the 
high  banks  of  the  Blanco. 

99.  Dryobates  scalaris  bairdi.  Texan  Woodpecker.  —  Much  the 
commonest  of  the  Picidit.  Occurs  commonly  in  prairie  mottes,  in  deep 
woods,  and  trees  along  streams.  Nests  early,  making  the  excavation  in 
the  small  dead  branches  of  trees,  usually  near  the  top,  or  in  fence-posts. 
Local  name,  '  Speckle-check.' 

100.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  — 
Rare  winter  resident.  Have  seen  only  one, — the  latter  part  of  No\'em- 
ber,   1899. 

loi.  Melanerpes  aurifrons.  Golden-fronted  Woodpecker.  —  This 
species  and  D.  s.  bairdi,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  arc  the  only  resi- 
dent Woodpeckers  in  the  county.  Not  so  common  as  the  above  men- 
tioned species.     Breeds  in  dead  stubs  in  April. 

102.  Colaptes  auratus.  Flicker.  —  Rare  migrant.  The  only  bird 
noted  was  a  single  male,  March  17,  1S99. 

103.  Antrostomus  carolincnsis.  Chuck-vvill's-widow.  —  Tolerably 
common  miijrant.  In  1899.  arrived  March  17.  Think  possibly  some 
remain  the  entire  winter. 

104.  Nyctidromus  albicollis  merrilli.  Merrill's  PARAUquE. — Not 
common.     Breeds  sparini^'iy.     Local  name.  '  Whip-poor-will.' 

lo^.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk.  —  Very 
common  summer  resident.  In  1^99.  arrived  April  14.  Breeds  commonly 
on  tlie  prairies  in  May  and  June.     Local  name,  '  Hull-bat.' 

106.  Chordeiles  acutipennis  texcnsis.  Texan  Nighthawk. — Not  so 
common  as  C  t-.  Innryi.      In  i'^9<;.  arrived  .Vpril  11.     Breeds. 

107.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Ciiimm-y  Swift.  —  Common  migrant.  In 
1899.  arrived  .\j>ril  4. 

lOvS.  Trochilas  colubris.  Rihy  thkoai  ed  Hi  .MMiN(iuiRi>.  —  Verv 
common  during'  mimalion^.  In  1S9S.  arrived  Marcli  J>:  in  1S99.  March 
\\.  Some  reinain  llnoiii^'liour  tlie  summer,  though  I  liave  never  found  a 
nest  here. 

i(Ky.  Trochilus  alexandri.  l>i.A(  k  c  iiinnkd  I  Ummin<.hird. —  Common 
durin«4  migration**.      In    iN><>  it  arriveii  .\pril  11. 

110.     Milvulus  forficatus.     Scissok-tailed  Flycati  her.  —  Abundant 
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summer  resident.  In  1898,  arrived  March  12 ;  in  1899,  March  13. 
Breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  chaparral  and  prairie  mottes.  Local 
name,  '  Spanish  Mockingbird.* 

111.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird.  —  Very  common  in  migration 
seasons.  Quite  a  number  remain  throughout  the  summer.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  pair  of  Kingbirds  have  placed  their  nest  in  the  same  tree, 
on  the  identical  spot  on  the  same  branch,  each  successive  year.  Is  it  the 
same  pair  each  year.?     In  1899,  arrived  April  7. 

112.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher.  —  Rare  summer 
resident.  Much  more  common  during  migrations.  In  1898,  arrived 
March  30;   in  1899,  March  13. 

113.  Sayornis  phoebe.     Phcebe. —  Not  a  very  common  migrant. 

114.  Contopus  virens.  Wood  Pewee. —  Very  abundant  during  migra- 
tions.    In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

115.  Otocoris  alpestris  giraudi.  Texan  Horned  Lark. — Tolerably 
common.  Seems  to  have  great  attachment  for  certain  localities.  At  a 
certain  point  on  the  road  about  four  miles  from  the  Refugio  Mission,  I 
seldom  fail  to  find  them.     Breeds  in  Maj*. 

116.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow.  —  A  few  frequent  the 
bottoms  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 

117.  Molothrus  ater.  Cowbird.  —  Common  winter  resident;  asso- 
ciating with  ^uiscalus  tnacrourus  and  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus. 

1 18.  Molothrus  ater  obscurus.  Dwarf  Cowbird.  —  Very  common. 
Imposes  upon  the  Lark  Sparrow  more  frequently  than  on  any  other  bird. 

119.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
—  Very  rare.     Saw  one  in  winter  of  1895-96. 

120.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird.  —  Common 
resident.  Breeds  in  prairie  ponds  in  company  with  ^uiscalus  macrourus, 
in  May  and  June. 

121.  Sturnella  magna.  Meadowlark. — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident,  breeding  in  May. 

122.  Sturnella  magna  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Abun- 
dant winter  resident  and  a  great  destroyer  of  corn  crops  at  planting 
time. 

123.  Icterus  spurius.  Orchard  Oriole.  —  Very  common  during  mi- 
grations. In  1899,  arrived  April  11.  Few  remain  to  breed,  placing  their 
nests  in  mesquite  trees  near  the  coast. 

124.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. — Tolerably  common  mi- 
grant.    In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

125.  Icterus  buUocki.  Bullock's  Oriole.  —  Rather  rare  summer 
resident.     Breeds  in  May. 

126.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blac^cbird. — A  good  many 
seen  during  migrations.     In  1899,  arrived  March  3. 

127.  Scoleocophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird.  —  One 
of  the  most  abundant  winter  residents;  seen  much  in  company  with 
^uiscaius  tnacrourus.    Remains  until  late  spring. 
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138.  Quiscalus  qtiiscula  Kneus.  Bronzed  Gracklb. — Common  in 
migration  season.  In  1899,  arrived  March  3.  Found  a  few  pairs  breeding 
with  the  colony  of  ^.  macromrms  in  June,  1898. 

129.  Quiscalus  macrourus.  Great-tailed  Gracklk.  —  Abundant  at 
all  times.  A  common  pest.  Breeds  in  immense  colonies  in  May  and 
June.  Nests  placed  in  small  trees  in  prairie  mottes  or  in  weeds  in  ponds, 
about  three  to  five  feet  above  water.    Local  name,  *  Jackdaw.' 

130.  Pocecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  — 
Tolerably  common. 

131.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis.  Satanna  Sparrow.  —  Not  very 
common.     One  taken  April  2,  1898. 

132.  Ammodramus  savannarum  perpallidus.  Western  Grasshopper 
Sparrow.  —  Rare  summer  resident.  Nest  containing  five  fresh  eggs 
was  found  in  May,  1898. 

133.  Ammodramus  maritimus  sennetti.    Texan  Seaside    Sparrow. 

—  Rather  rare,  occurring  sparingly  along  the  bays. 

134.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Lark  Sparrow.  —  Very  common, 
summer  resident.  Arrived  in  1899,  March  15.  Nests  indiscriminately  on 
the  ground,  in  chaparral  or  in  small  trees. 

135.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow. — Toler- 
ably common  winter  resident.     Associates  with  SpixeUa  pallida. 

136.  Spizella  pallida.  Clay-colored  Sparrow. — Common  winter 
resident. 

137.  Spizella  pusilla.     Field  Sparrow. —  Common  winter  resident. 

138.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  A  few  seen  in  winter. 
Not  common. 

139.  Peucaea  cassini.  Cassin's  Sparrow.  —  Tolerably  common. 
Breeds  in  April  and  May. 

140.  Melospiza  lincolni.  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  —  Common  during 
migrations.     In  1899,  arrived  March  14. 

141.  Cardinalis    cardinalis     canicaudus.      Gray-tailed    Cardinal. 

—  Common  resident.     Breeds  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

142.  Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata.  Texan  Cardinal.  —  Not  common.  Breeds 
sparingly. 

143.  Cyanospiza  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting.  —  Common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

144.  Cyanospiza  ciris.  Painted  Bunting.  —  Rather  uncommon  sum- 
mer resident.     Breeds  in  May.     In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

145.  Spizaamericana.  Dickcissel.  —  Very  common  migrant.  Do  not 
think  any  remain  to  breed.     In  1S99,  arrived  April  15. 

146.  Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting. —  Very  common  win- 
ter resident.     Gregarious.     Frequents  the  chaparral. 

147.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanager.  —  Rather  scarce  migrant.  In 
1899,  arrived  April  17. 

148.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin.  —  Rather  common  summer  resi- 
dent.    In  1899,  arrived  April  6. 
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149.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Cotntnon  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  March  25. 

150.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  —  Very  common  dur- 
ing migrations.    In  1899,  arrived  April  27. 

151.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  —  Very  common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  March  30. 

152.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  —  Com- 
mon migrant. 

153.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Wax  wing.  —  Two  flocks  containing 
several  hundred  individuals  each  were  seen  February  27,  1899. 

154.  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides.  Whitb-rumped  Shrike. — 
Very  common  in  winter,  frequenting  the  chaparral.  None  remain  to 
breed. 

155.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo. — Tolerably  common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  4.    Others  were  seen  on  the  17th. 

156.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  —  Rather  uncom- 
mon migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  Apr.  i ;  in  1899,  Apr.  11. 

157.  Vireo  noveboracensis.  White-eyed  Vireo.  —  Common  during 
migrations.  In  1899,  arrived  March  15.  Rare  summer  resident,  breeding 
in  May. 

158.  Vireo  bellii.  Bell's  Vireo.  — Tolerably  common  migrant.  Rare 
summer  resident,  breeding  in  April. 

159.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Common 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  March  31 ;  in  1899,  March  13. 

160.  Compsothlypis  americana.  Parula  Warbler.  —  Very  abundant 
migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  March  13  ;  another  wave  April  15. 

161.  Dendroica  sestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Usually  a  tolerably  com- 
mon migrant.     Failed  to  observe  any  in  1899. 

162.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. — Very  common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  March  13 ;  a  few  more  were  seen  on  April  15. 

163.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  —  Rather  uncommon 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  May  14. 

164.  Dendroica  blackbumise.  Blackburnian  Warbler. — Rather 
uncommon  migrant.     Arrived  in  1899,  March  13  ;  another  wave  April  17. 

165.  Dendroica  dominica  albilora.  Sycamore  Warbler. — Uncom- 
mon migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  March  13;  a  few  more  April  15. 

166.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Warbler. — Tolerably  com- 
mon migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

167.  Sciurus  noveboracensis.  Water-thrush.  —  Common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

168.  Seiunis  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water-thrush. — An  uncommon 
migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  March  17. 

169.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  —  Common 
migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

170.  Ictcria  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  —  Migrant.  Not 
common.    In  1899,  arrived  April  11. 
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171.  Wilsonia  mitrata.    Hooded  Warbler.  —  Common  migrant.     In 

1898,  arrived  March  30;  in  1899,  March  13. 

172.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.  —  Common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

173.  Oroscoptes  montanus.  Sage  Thrasher.  A  few  seen  in 
winter. 

174.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Mockingbird.  —  Abundant  resident.  Breeds 
in  the  chaparral  and  small  trees  in  prairie  mottes,  in  April,  May,  and 
June. 

175.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.     Catbird.  —  Common  migrant. 

176.  Harporhynchus  curvirostris.  Curve-billed  Thrasher.  —  Un- 
common summer  resident.     Breeds  in  May. 

177.  Thryothorus  bewickii  bairdi.  Baird's  Wren.  —  Tolerably  com- 
mon resident. 

1 78.  Parus  bicolor  texensis.  Texan  Tufted  Titmouse.  —  Very 
common. 

179.  Parus  carolinensis  agilis.  Plumbeous  Chickadee.  —  Not 
common. 

180.  Auripanis  flaviceps.     Verdin.  — Uncommon  summer  resident. 

181.  Polioptila  cserulea.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher.  —  Common 
winter  resident.  Reinforced  March  13,  1899,  by  migrants  from  the 
south.     Does  not  remain  through  the  summer. 

182.  Hylocichla  mustelina.    Wood  Thrush. —  Common  migrant.     In 

1899,  arrived  April  17. 

183.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson*s  Thrush. —  Not  a  very  common 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  May  12.     Saw  none  in  1899. 

184.  Merula  migratoria.     Robin. —  In  severe  seasons,  a  common  win-' 
ter  resident.     When  the  winters  are  mild,  none  or  very  few  are  present. 

185.  Sialia  sialis.     Bluebird.  — A  few  spend  the  winter. 
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THE   BIRDS   OF   CAPE   DISAPPOINTMENT,   WASH- 

INGTON. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    KOBb6. 

The  following  birds  were  collected  by  me  upon  Cape  Disap- 
pointment during  the  first  six  months  of  1898,  although  my  notes 
and  observations  extend  over  a  much  longer  period.  All  the 
birds  enumerated  in  the  list  are  now  in  my  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  those  mentioned  as  being  identified  by  other  means. 

For  a  fuller  and  more  complete  introduction  I  beg  the  reader 
to  refer  to  my  article  upon  the  Rufous  Hummingbird  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  *  The  Auk  ^  for  this  year.  By  so  doing  a  better 
idea  of  the  general  aspect,  climate,  vegetation,  etc.,  of  the  cape 
might  be  gained. 

1.  /Bchmophorus  occidentalis.  Western  Grebe. — This  species  is 
abundant  throughout  the  winter  months,  arriving  soon  after  the  rainy 
season  begins  in  September  or  October  and  departing  in  March  or  April. 
It  was  the  only  species  of  Grebe  found  by  me  upon  the  cape  and  much 
preferred  the  bay  to  the  fresh  water  lake  formed  by  the  heavy  rains. 

2.  Gavia  lumme.  Red-throated  Loon.  —  One  specimen  of  this 
species  was  killed  by  me  on  Feb.  8,  1898.  Upon  skinning,  it  proved  to  be 
a  female  in  immature  plumage.  Although  this  is  the  only  specimen  of 
any  Loon  in  my  collection,  shot  upon  the  cape,  I  am  certain  that  other 
species  occur  there  in  abundance.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  Lpons  upon  , 
the  bay  and  have  good  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  in  all  probability 
Gaxna  pacifica  (Pacific  Loon). 

3.  Larus  occidentalis.  Western  Gull. — The  Western  Gull  is 
-exceedingly  abundant  during  the  winter,  and  although  I  have  frequently 
seen  individuals  during  the  summer,  they  are  not  at  all  common  at  that 
time  of  year.  Doubtless  other  species  occur  upon  the  cape,  but  I  have 
never  shot  any. 

4.  Puffinus  griseus.  Dark-bodied  Shearwater.  —  Very  rare.  One 
specimen  of  this  bird  was  killed  on  May  6,  i8q8.  It  was  an  adult  female 
and  the  following  entry  was  made  in  my  notes  concerning  it :  "  Puffinus 
griseus.  Killed  on  May  6,  1898,  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Sex  and  age :  ?  ad.  Measurements  and  colors :  i8f  X 
41^  X  12  inches.  Eyes  very  dark  yellowish  brqwn,  almost  black;  bill 
dusky  bluish  horn  color,  blackening  along  culmen  ;  toes  and  tarsi  bluish. 
This  specimen  was  given  to  me  by  a  surfman  of  the  U.  S.  Life  Saving 
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Crew  at  this  place,  who  killed  it  with  an  oar,  after  driving  it  up  against  a 
fish  net."  This  species  is  said  to  be  abundant  near  Tillamook  lighthouse, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Cape  Disappointment. 

5.  Phalacrocorax  dilophus  cincinatus.  White-crested  Cormorant. 
—  This  Cormorant  is  a  very  abundant  species  during  the  entire  year,  but 
especially  so  in  the  winter  and  spring.  They  are  rather  wary  birds  to 
hunt,  but  may  always  be  shot  while  sitting  upon  the  stakes  which  support 
the  fish  pots.  They  sometimes  perch  upon  these  poles  for  hours  and 
oftentimes  may  be  seen  with  their  wings  half  spread,  by  which  means 
they  dry  them.  Although  the  birds  remain  throughout  the  summer,  I 
did  not  find  them  nesting  upon  the  numerous  cliffs  of  the  cape  and  am 
certain  they  do  not  breed  in  this  locality.  This  species  is  without  doubt 
the  one  referred  to  bv  Mr.  R.  II.  Lawrence  in  his  list  of  birds  of  Grav's 
Harbour  which  appeared  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  IX,  1892.  p.  353. 

6.  Phalacrocorax  pelagicus  robustus.  Violet-green  Cormorant.  — 
The  Violet-green  Cormorant  is  only  found  upon  the  cape  during  the 
winter  months,  when  it  is  very  abundant.  It  arrives  in  the  fall  and 
departs  rather  late  in  the  spring.  During  its  stay  upon  the  cape  it  as$o« 
ciates  with  the  White-crested  Cormorant  and  the  two  species  may  often 
be  seen  perched  upon  the  fish-trap  poles  in  lai^ge  flocks.  Both  species 
frequently  fly  into  the  fish  pots  from  which  they  are  unable  to  escape,  . 
since  they  are  unable  to  fly  vertically  upward.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  birds  to  fly  from  the  poles  downward  into  the  square  pot  formed  of 
netting,  but  after  they  once  get  in  they  are  forced  to  remain  and  are  gen- 
erally killed  by  the  fishermen. 

7.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser. —  Rare.  Only 
two  specimens  shot  during  fall  migration  of  1897. 

8.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard.  —  Not  abundant.  A  few  flocks  occasion- 
ally seen  upon  the  lake  during  migrations. 

9.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Rare.  One  speci- 
men killed  bv  nie  out  of  a  flock  of  three  driven  upon  the  ocean  beach  by 
a  severe  storm.     This  was  during  the  winter. 

10.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. — This  species  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
lake,  but  very  rarely  and  then  only  during  the  winter. 

11.  Aythya  vallisneria.  Canvas-hack.  —  This  is  the  only  species  of 
the  subfamilies  Anatina*  and  Fiiliiiulinie  which  mav  be  said  to  reallv 
inhabit  the  cape,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Scoters  {Oidemia).  The  Can- 
vas-backs arrived  in  November,  1S97,  and  remained  until  the  following 
March.  There  were  immense  flocks  of  them  upon  the  bay,  but  after  a 
few  months  thev  became  verv  '  fishv'  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

12.  Oidemia  perspicillata.  Surf  Scoter.  —  A  very  abundant  species. 
One  of  the  first  Ducks  to  arrive  in  September  and  the  last  to  leave  in 
April.  Feeds  extensively  on  mussels  and  always  swallows  the  shells^ 
some  of  them  being  empty  or  else  filled  with  mud.  When  rowing  upon 
the  bay  on  a  bright,  or  at  least  not  a  stormy  day,  large  flocks  of  these 
Ducks^are  often  frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  boat  and  take  to  wing^ 
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only  to  settle  a  short  distance  ahead.  Upon  these  occasions  the  loud 
whistling  of  their  rapid  wing  beats  can  be  heard  a  long  distance  —  a 
half  mile  or  more  if  the  weather  is  very  calm. 

13.  Oidemia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter.  —  This  species  asso- 
ciates in  large  flocks  with  Oidemia  americana,  and  all  statements  made 
concerning  the  latter  will  apply  equally  well  to  Oidemia  deglandi. 

14.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  —  Not  abundant.  This 
species  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  its  scarcity  is  quite 
natural  since  the  cape  is  not  at  all  suited  to  its  wants.  The  individuals 
seen  by  me  were  cither  perched  upon  the  fish-trap  poles  or  else  wading  in 
the  lake. 

15.  Pulica  americana.  American  Coot.  —  Very  rare.  Occasionally 
seen  upon  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

16.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  During  the  fall  of  the  year 
this  species  is  sometimes  abundant  and  at  other  times  rare.  There  is  only 
a  very  small  marsh  upon  the  cape  where  they  are  to  be  found  and  which 
is  hardly  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  species. 

17.  Numenius  hudsonicus.  Hudsonian  Curlew.  —  Very  rare.  The 
cape  being  very  rocky  and  densely  wooded,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  bird 
is  rare.  The  only  two  seeji  by  me  were  shot  on  May  18, 1898,  and  both  were 
females,  found  upon  a  grassy  headland  of  about  four  acres  in  area.  The 
stomachs  of  the  birds  contained  a  quantity  of  beetle-like  insects. 

18.  Dendragapus  obscunis  fuliginosus.  Sooty  Grouse.  —  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  this  species  is  abundant  or  not  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  All  that  I  can  say,  however,  is  that  I  have  only  seen  one 
specimen,  which  I  killed.  This  was  on  May  17,  1898,  and  upon  dissection 
the  specimen  proved  to  be  a  female,  her  oviduct  containing  an  ^^%  upon 
which  the  coloring  matter  had  not  been  deposited. 

19.  Bonasa  umbellus  sabini.  Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Not  abun- 
dant; although  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  these  birds  can  be  found. 
It  took  me  nearly  a  month  to  become  well  enough  acquainted  with  their 
habits  to  obtain  even  one  or  two  a  week. 

These  Grouse  are  only  found  upon  the  cape  during  the  fall,  and  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  hunting  them.  They  are  extremely  fond 
of  the  small  wild  crab  apples  {Pyrus  rivularis)  which  grow  in  the  low» 
damp  woods.  The  birds  visit  these  trees  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
in  the  evening,  at  which  times  they  may  be  found  silently  perched  upon 
the  branches.  As  they  generally  hear  you  approaching  before  you  discover 
them,  they  are  nearly  always  seen  in  a  motionless  attitude,  ready  to  fly  at 
the  slightest  sound.  It  often  happens  that  the  first  intimation  a  hunter 
has  of  the  presence  of  a  Grouse  is  a  startling  commotion  among  the 
branches  overhead,  the  rapid  whir  of  wings  and  the  bulky  form  of  the 
bird  as  it  hurls  itself  through  the  woods  I 

20.  Columba  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. — This  Pigeon  is  only 
seen  on  the  cape  when  the  salmon  berries  {Rubus  nutkanus)  ripen  in  June 
and  July.     They  are  then  seen  in  large  flocks,  but  are  diflficult  to  shoot 
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since  they  penetrate  the  densest  woods  in  search  of  the  berries.  They 
also  perch  in  the  highest  spruces  and  keep  well  out  of  range.  I  have 
been  told  that  they  also  frequent  the  wheat  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilwaco, 
Pacific  Co.,  Wash. 

21.  Falco  columbarius  suckleyi.  Black  Merlin.  —  Only  one  speci> 
men  of  this  Falcon  was  seen  by  me,  and  that  was  killed  on  April  2^^  189$, 
and  proved  to  be  an  adult  female.  Stomach  contained  portions  of  several 
small  birds. 

22.  Megascops  asio  kennicottii.  Kennicott*s  Screech  Owl.  — 
Quite  rare.  Two  specimens  killed  on  June  30,  1898,  —  one,  an  adult 
female  in  the  brown  phase,  and  the  other  a  female  in  the  downy  stage. 
The  birds  were  found  together  in  a  dark  ravine  where  the  brood  had 
probably  been  raised.  The  stomachs  of  both  contained  a  quantity  of 
grubs. 

23.  Cerylc  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — The  Belted  Kingfisher 
arrived  at  the  cape  on  March  23,  1898,  and  remained  abundant  all  through 
the  summer.  They  are  never  seen  during  the  winter,  but  in  summer  can 
be  found  anywhere  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  bay.  In  all  probability 
the  species  breeds  upon  the  cape,  as  I  have  seen  many  disused  tunnels  in 
the  clay  banks.  Before  eating  a  fish  I  have  seen  the  birds  kill  their  prey 
by  striking  it  against  the  limb  upon  which  they  were  sitting. 

24.  Dryobates  villosus  harrisii.  Harris*s  Woodpecker.  —  This 
W^oodpecker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  summer  months ;  but  it  is  a 
rather  wild  and  wary  bird,  hard  to  shoot  and  harder  to  find  aften%-ards  in 
the  thick  brush  of  the  fir  woods  which  it  inhabits.  I  have  but  two  speci- 
mens in  my  collection.  Both  have  the  smoky  under  parts,  and  the  dates 
of  collecting  were  May  iS  and  June  5,  respectively. 

25.  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdnerii.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker.  — 
This  small  species  of  Woodpecker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  but  becomes  very  scarce  as  spring  merges  into  summer. 
Harris's  Woodpecker  now  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  two  species  do  not 
occur  together  upon  the  cape.  When  Gairdner's  is  common,  Harris's  is 
rare,  and  vice  versa.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker  may  often  be  seen  in  small 
trees,  such  as  alders,  willows,  etc.,  while  its  larger  cousin  is  generallv 
found  in  the  dark  tir  woods,  hammering  upon  the  giant  trunks.  I  did 
not  find  either  species  breeding. 

26.  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. — Very  rare.  Only 
one  specimen  seen  by  me  durinji^  my  entire  stay  upon  the  cape.  This  was 
killed  by  me  on  April  30,  iSc^S,  and  proved  to  be  an  adult  male  in  fine 
plumage.  This  individual  was  remarkably  tame  and  was  seen  perched  in 
the  top  ot  a  low  fir  tree  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  where  it  would 
sit  for  a  tew  minutes  and  then  tly  into  the  air  after  an  insect,  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  Flvcatcher. 

27.  Colaptes  cafer  saturatior.  Northwestern  Flicker. —  The  North- 
western Flicker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  entire  year,  but  especially 
80  in  the  fall  and  spring.     I  think  it  is  a  wilder  and  more  wary  bird  than 
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its  southern  representative,  Colaptes  cafer,  and  its  note  is  louder  and  more 
ringing.  Although  I  have  never  found  its  nest,  in  all  probability  the 
species  breeds  upon  the  cape,  since  I  have  found  many  deserted  holes. 
These  were  generally  placed  in  rotten  tree  trunks  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

28.  Trochilus  rufus.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  —  This  species  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  birds  found  upon  the  cape.  The  cape  swarms  with 
them  from  the  first  part  of  March  until  September.  They  nest  very  early 
—  about  April  20  or  25,  you  may  look  for  eggs.  The  majority  of  the 
nests  are  placed  in  thick  fir  trees  and  are  built  directly  upon  a  horizontal 
bough,  the  needles  of  which  often  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  defect  in  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  bird 
structures !  It  is,  however,  not  such  a  common  condition  as  I  may  have 
led  you  to  suppose.     About  one  nest  in  six  or  eight  is  thus  defective. 

29.  Sayornis  saya.  Say's  Phcebe.  —  During  my  stay  upon  the  cape 
I  saw  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  I  shot  on  June  i,  1898.  It 
was  an  adult  male  and  I  quote  the  following  lines  from  my  notes  concern- 
ing this  individual.  "  I  found  this  bird  upon  the  ocean  beach  among  the 
drift  wood.  It  was  extremely  wild  and  wary  and  would  keep  just  out  of 
range,  flying  from  log  to  log  as  I  approached.  I  was  finally  able  to  kill 
it  by  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  a  big  log  which  concealed  me." 
The  cape  is  an  ideal  place  for  Contopus  borealis^  but  a  very  poor  one  for 
this  species. 

30.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — This  species  is 
most  abundant  throughout  the  summer.  That  is  abundant  for  a  bird  as 
comparativelv  rare  as  is  the  Olive-sided  Flvcatcher.  Thev  arrive  verv 
early  in  May.  the  males  preceding  the  females  about  one  month,  and 
remain  until  late  summer  or  fall.  During  the  month  of  May,  1898,  I 
killed  fifteen  specimens  and  saw  twice  as  many  more,  which  is  good  proof 
of  their  abundance.  Although  plentiful  they  are  rather  dilficult  to  shoot, 
their  favorite  perches  being  the  tallest  pines  and  spruces.  Their  pene- 
trating notes  resound  through  the  dark  fir  woods  during  the  long  days  of 
summer,  being  the  only  sound  which  breaks  a  death-like  silence.  The 
notes,  which  are  whistled  shrilly,  are  something  like  this  :  Whe-iuhe-ivhea^ 
uttered  rather  quickly  and  repeated  twice.  After  repeating  these  notes 
four  or  five  times,  they  whistle  zuhet-we-ziea,  an  interval  being  between 
the  fir^t  and  the  last  two,  which  are  sounded  close  together. 

In  all  probability  this  Flycatcher  breeds  upon  the  cape,  but  their  nests 
are  next  to  impossible  to  find. 

31.  Contopus  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Pewee. —  Not  so  abun- 
dant as  tlie  last,  but  often  seen  associated  with  it  and  catching  insects  in 
the  same  tree.  This  species  arrives  soon  after  Contopus  borealis^  and 
remains  about  tlie  same  length  of  time.     Probably  breeds  on  the  cape. 

32.  Cyanocitta  stelleri.  Steller's  Jay.  —  This  Jay  is  very  abundant  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  but  exceedingly  scarce  in  winter,  only  one  pair 
remaining  on  the  cape  through  the  winter  of  1S97-9S.     During  the  fall  I 
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once  counted  twenty-five  of  these  Javs  all  in  sight  at  one  time.  Although 
rather  tame  they  possess  a  remarkable  amount  of  sagacitv  and  well  know 
when  they  are  being  hunted.  They  are  very  noisy  birds  and  may  often 
be  seen  mounting  a  giant  spruce  tree,  limb  by  limb»  ascending  spirally 
about  the  trunk  until  the  topmost  branch  is  reached.  They  often  do  thi^ 
when  being  pursued,  and  since  they  seldom  pause  until  the  top  is  reached. 
it  takes  a  quick  shot  to  bring  one  down. 

Although  the  birds  from  Cape  Disappointment  are  without  doubt 
Steller's  lavs,  Mr.  Leverett  M.  Loomis  of  the  California  Academv  of 
Sciences  pronounced  them  to  be  an  intermediate  form  and  not  as  typical 
Cyanocitta  stelleri  Ai^  is  the  Alaskan  form. 

The  species  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  found  upon 
the  cape  and  may  possibly  nest  there. 

33.  Corvus  americanus.  American  Crow. — Qiiite  abundant  dur- 
in<r  the  entire  year.  But  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  as  abundant  as  Corvus 
caurinus,  which  is  a  very  common  bird  on  the  cape.  Corvms  americanms 
associates  with  C.  caurinus  in  large  flocks,  and  probably  breeds  upon  the 
cape. 

34.  Corvus  caurinus.  Northwest  Crow.  —  This  Fish  Crow  is  abun- 
dant on  the  cape  during  the  entire  year,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
large  flocks,  inhabiting  the  wooded  shores  of  the  bay.  The  birds  are 
very  maritime  in  their  habits  and  feed  principally  upon  the  beaches. 
where  they  pick  up  shellfish,  crabs  and  refuse  washed  up  by  the  wa%'cs. 
After  being  once  shot  at  they  become  exceedingly  wild  and  wary  and 
dirticult  to  approach.     They  nest  upon  the  cape  in  spruces. 

35.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Rhd-wixged  Blackbird.  —  Not  abundant. 
This  species,  toi^elher  with  the  next,  arrives  about  March  i  and  remains 
throughout  the  suinnier.  These  birds  are  rather  hostile  towards  their 
western  representative,  the  Hicolored  Blackbird,  and  frequently  drive  the 
latter  from  tiie  small  marsh  which  they  are  both  forced  to  inhabit.  Some 
of  the  specimens  shot  by  me  are  typical  of  the  species.  Although  I  found 
no  nests,  they  tiouhtless  bieeil  uj>on  the  cape. 

36.  Agelaius  gubernator  califomicus.  Bicolored  Blackbird.  —  More 
abundant  tiian  the  preceding,  with  which  it  is  closely  associated;  the 
same  remarks  api^Iyinix  to  ]>oth. 

37.  Carpodacus  purpurcus  califomicus.  California  Pirple  Finch.  — 
These  beautiful  Finches  arri\e  at  the  cape  early  in  March  and  remain 
abundant  throughout  the  summer.  They  breed  upon  the  cape,  and  one 
of  the  tinest  ne>.ts  in  mv  collection  was  built  bv  this  Finch  entirelv  of 
straight  fir  twin's,  which  causes  it  to  be  rather  triangular  in  form.  It  is 
lined  with  horsehair. 

3S.  Spinus  tristis.  Amkruan  Goldfinch. — In  1898  these  Gold- 
finches arrived  at  the  cape  on  April  25.  and  in  a  few  weeks  became  quite 
abunilant.  They  breed  upon  the  cape  and  depart  in  early  fall.  Their 
nests  may  be  looked  for  in  May  and  June  and  are  generally  built  in  decid- 
uous  trees,  in  most  cases  being  placed  in  a  fork.     However,  I  observed 
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one  nest  which  was  placed  upon  the  drooping  branch  of  a  fir  tree.  The 
uprightly  ways  and  twittering  song  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  so  well 
known  that  I  will  forbear  further  description  of  its  habits. 

39.  Ammodramus    sandwichensis.      Sandwich     Sparrow. — I     ob- 
served this  species  for  the  first  time  upon  the  cape  on  April  20,    1898, 
when  a  small  flock. was  seen  on  the  grassy  headland  where  I  had  previ- 
ously shot  the  Hudsonian  Curlew.     This  headland  is  the  only  spot  on  the  . 
entire  cape  at  all  suited  to  the  habits  of  ground  birds. 

The  Sandwich  Sparrows,  however,  remained  upon  it  until  the  middle 
of  May  when  they  suddenly  disappeared.  Doubtless  the  flock  was  on  its 
northward  migration  and  must  be  considered  as  an  unusual  occurrence 
on  the  cape.  Dr.  Coues  very  kindly  examined  a  specimen  for  me  from 
this  flock  and  pronounced  it  typical  of  the  species.  After  being  hunted 
a  short  time  the  birds  became  very  wild  and  would  flush  from  the  grass 
quite  out  of  range.  They  have  often  led  me  into  dangerous  places  by 
flying  down  the  sides  of  the  headland  and  alighting  in  the  stunted  grass 
which  grows  upon  the  rocky  sides  only  a  short  distance  above  the  break- 
ers. They  seemed  to  know  that  by  going  into  such  places  they  stood  a 
better  chance  of  escaping. 

40.  Zonotrichia  gambeli.  Gambkl*s  Sparrow.  —  This  species  arrives 
on  Cape  Disappointment  about  the  middle  of  April  and  remains  rather 
scarce  throughout  the  season.  I  think  the  cape  is  too  heavily  wooded  for 
it  to  become  abundant.  I  discovered  the  birds  breeding  in  the  summer 
of  1S97  upon  the  windy  headlands,  their  nests  being  placed  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  thick  spruces  to  protect  them  from  the  strong  winds. 

I  have  often  seen  this  handsome  Sparrow  perched  upon  the  top  of  a 
young  spruce,  its  plaintive  song  rising  above  the  roar  of  the  ocean  while 
the  wind  almost  blew  it  from  its  swaying  perch. 

41.  Zonotrichia  coronata.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow.  —  This  spe- 
cies arrives  with  Zonotrichia  gambeli  but  is  rather  less  abundant  and 
does  not  nest  upon  the  cape.  The  birds  are  extremely  fat  and  the  most 
difficult  to  skin  of  any  Sparrows  I  have  ever  prepared.  These  birds  seem 
to  be  more  at  home  in  the  woods  than  Gambel's  Sparrow. 

42.  Junco  hyemalis  oregonus.  Oregon  Junco. — Abundant  through- 
out the  year  with  the  exception  of  summer,  when  it  is  not  seen  upon  the 
cape.  A  large  flock  of  these  birds  inhabited  a  manure  field  during  the 
whole  winter  of  1897-98.     They  leave  the  cape  in  early  summer. 

43.  Melospiza  fasciata  guttata.  Rusty  Song  Sparrow.  The  Rusty 
or  Oregon  Song  Sparrow  is  a  most  abundant  bird  upon  the  cape  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  cheerful  songs  help  very  much  to  cheer  the 
rainy  winters.  The  birds  inhabit  the  thick  underbrush  in  countless 
numbers  and  may  be  readily  called  out  by  chirping.  They  breed  upon 
the  cape,  but  their  nests  are  most  diflficult  to  find.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  one  taken  on  July  i :  "The  nest  was  situated  on  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  small  spruce  tree  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  very  coarse  grass  stems  and  is  lined  with  fine 
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grass.  The  parent  bird  could  seldom  be  seen  upon  the  nest  owing  to  its 
extreme  wariness.  In  fact  I  never  once  succeeded  in  approaching  near 
enough  to  the  nest  to  see  the  bird  as  she  sat  upon  it.  I  was  only  able  to 
accomplish  this  hy  waiting  in  a  thick  clump  of  brush  which  concealed 
me,  until  she  returned  to  the  nest.  This  nest  measured  as  follows  :  Diam- 
eter outside,  5  in.;  diameter  inside,  3  in. ;  depth  outside,  3  J  in.;  depth 
inside,  2  in. 

44.  Passerella  iliaca  unalaschcensis.  Towxsend's  Sparrow.  —  This 
large  Sparrow  is  found  on  the  cape  during  the  entire  year  with  the  excep- 
tion of  summer.  They  are  rather  less  abundant  than  the  Rusty  Song 
Sparrows  and  are  more  retiring  in  their  habits.  They  are  much  oftener 
heard  scratching  in  the  brush  than  seen  and  are  difficult  to  shoot  for  that 
reason. 

45.  Pipilo  maculatus  oregonus.  Oregon  Towhee.  —  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  this  bird  is  extremely  rare  upon  the  cape.  During  mv 
entire  st.ay  I  killed  but  one  specimen.  This  was  a  female  killed  on  March 
5,  1S98.  Being  a  brush  inhabiting  bird  it  is  possible  that  they  do  occur 
upon  the  cape  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  extremely  rare  and  would 
certainly  have  been  discovered  by  me  if  at  all  plentiful. 

46.  Hirundo  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow.  —  This  Swallow  arrives 
verv  early  in  April  and  remains  very  abundant  throughout  the  summer* 
adding  very  much  lo  the  natural  beauty  of  the  cape.  Since  they  are  not 
disturbed  the  birds  become  very  tame  and  nearly  every  house  in  the  gar- 
rison lias  its  Swallow's  nest  over  the  front  porch.  These  are  generally 
placed  in  a  corner  or  on  a  projecting  cornice  or  post  top. 

47.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tkkk  Swallow.  —  Rare.  In  189S  a  few  of 
these  birds  were  >oen  in  May.      Shot  one  specimen. 

48.  Clivicola  riparia.  Hank  Swallow.  Wry  rare.  In  May.  1S97. 
while  senrehinLj  the  i>.iaiul  near  the  end  of  the  cape  I  found  a  not  of  this 
species  containinir  a  full  '^et  of  ei^i^s.  This  is  the  only  time  I  met  with 
the  species  upon  the  cape. 

49.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  Clikk  Swallow.  —  Qiiite  a  number  of 
these  l>ii\ls  were  sfcn  in  the  summer  of  1S9.S  and  one  was  shot  and  inden- 
titieci.  I  aKo  ob-«er\eil  niany  Swallows  nestinj;  in  the  caves  on  the  <K'can 
side  ot  the  eape  uliiih  were  pro]>a])l\  referable  !o  this  species.  It  was 
iniposvjhlc  to  iilentit\  tluin.  -«inee  the  eaves  were  almost  pitch  dark,  and 
the  i)ircis  niountfii  lii'_:h  in  air  a>  soon  a^  they  left  them. 

50.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cidak  W'wwinc;.  —  Rare.  Three  of  these 
hand*«ome  biiiN  were  ^een  upon  the  eape  in  the  middle  of  June,  1S98.  and 
r)ne  pair  reniaineil  t(»  build  theii"  ne^t.  Thi^.  is  the  onlv  time  thev  were 
seen  upon  the  eape. 

51.  Helminthophila  celata  lutescens.  Liiksckm  Wariilkr. — This 
is  one  nf  the  tir>.t  W  aiMei  •-  to  arri\  e.  eail\  in  April,  and  it  remains  one 
of  the  ino-^t  ahuiuiant  hiiiU  thioui^hout  the  summer.  On  April  29,  1S9S.  I 
fouiul  a  ne-^t  ni  thi-  ■«j>eei«.»  eontainin'.:  t'ne  tre^h  eiji^s.  and  situate*.!  in  a 
small    ea\it\    in    a    '_rra-^\     hank.      The    lavity    was    onlv    a   sliirht    hollow 
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formed  by  an  overhanging  clump  of  fern  and  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  bird's 
home.  All  the  nests  found  by  me  (five  or  six)  were  thus  placed  in  green 
banks. 

52.  Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon's  Warbler.  —  Abundant  through- 
out the  summer  and  nests  upon  the  cape.  A  nest  taken  by  me  on  June 
27,  1S98,  was  placed  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  spruce  tree  forty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  six  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  nest 
could  only  be  seen  from  above  and  was  discovered  by  seeing  the  parents 
build  it. 

53.  Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  Warbler. —  Fairly  abun- 
dant in  summer  but  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies. I  found  a  nest  of  this  Warbler  on  June  15,  1S98,  which  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  a  large  clump  of  fern  growing  in  some  low  damp  woods. 
It  contained  three  young  birds  and  one  addled  Q^g^  and  was  quite  bulky, 
being  6^  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  4J  inches  in  outside  depth. 

54.  Thryomanes  bewickii  spilurus.  Vigors's  Wren. — This  Wren 
is  exceedingly  rare  upon  the  cape.  One  male  specimen  was  killed  by  me 
on  May  26,  1898,  —  the  only  one  ever  seen. 

55.  Anorthura  hiemalis  pacificus.  Western  Winter  Wren.  —  A 
common  resident  of  the  cape  and  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  retiring  bird  and  is  not  often  shot.  Nests  upon  the 
cape  and  is  a  good  songster. 

56.  Parus  atricapillus  occidentalis.  Oregon  Chickadee.  —  This 
sprightly  little  bird  is  abundant  during  the  winter  but  very  rare  in  sum- 
mer.    I  find  nothing  in  my  notes  concerning  it. 

57.  Parus  rufescens.  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. —  Quite  abun- 
dant during  the  entire  year  but  especially  so  in  winter.  The  birds  nest 
upon  the  cape  and  I  found  one  on  May  20,  1898,  built  in  a  hollow  twenty- 
one  feet  from  the  ground  and  containing  seven  eggs.  For  a  complete 
description  of  this  nest,  see  *  Bulletin  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,* 
Vol.  I,  No.  5,  pp.  84-85. 

58.  Reg^lus  satrapa  olivaceus.  Western  Golden-crowned  King- 
let.—  This  species  is  abundant  throughout  the  winter  but  does  not 
occur  upon  the  cape  at  any  other  season. 

59.  Regulus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. — This  species 
associates  with  the  last  and  is  also  frequently  seen  with  Parus  rufescens. 
They  are  abundant  birds  throughout  the  winter. 

60.  Hylocichla  ustulatus.  Russet-backed  Thrush. —  These  Thrush- 
es do  not  arrive  on  the  cape  until  April  or  May,  when  they  become 
exceedingly  abundant,  their  low  whistle  being  heard  on  all  sides.  Their 
nests  may  be  found  by  the  hundreds  in  the  low  damp  woods  and  are 
nearly  always  placed  in  alders.  The  first  nest  found  in  1898  was  on 
June  14. 

61.  Merula  migratoria  propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  These  birds 
are  only  absent  from  the  cape  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  — 
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December,  January  and  February.  At  all  other  seasons  they  are  most 
abundant  and  their  nests  are  very  plentiful. 

62.  Hesperocichla  nsevia.  Varied  Thrush.  — The  Varied  Thrush  or 
Oregon  Robin  is  a  very  common  bird  during  the  winter,  but  departs  to 
its  breeding  grounds  with  the  advent  of  spring.  In  habits  it  is  much 
like  the  common  Robin. 

6x,  Sialia  mexicana.  Western  Bluebird.  —  Very  rare.  Onlv  one 
specimen  of  this  bird  was  ever  seen  by  me  upon  the  cape.  This  was  an 
immature  female  killed  April  5,  1898. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  bird  life  of  the  cape  just  as  I  saw  it,  and  for  the  purix)se  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  mere  dates  have  included  some  of  the 
most  prominent  habits  of  the  birds  as  seen  by  me.  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  there  were  some  birds  not  identified  by  me,  which 
occur  upon  the  cape,  such  as  the  larger  Hawks  and  Eagles,  and 
also  the  shore  birds,  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  list  for 
want  of  proper  identification.  All  specimens  in  my  collection 
whose  identification  was  uncertain  were  compared  with  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Mr. 
Loomis  also  very  kindly  examined  certain  birds  for  me. 


NESTING    HABITS    OF    THE    CERULEAN    WARBLER. 


liY    W.    E.    SAUNDERS. 


Some  years  ago,  while  on  a  short  walking  trip  through  the  west- 
ern peninsula  of  Ontario,  I  located  a  woods  m  which  the  Cerulean 
Warbler  {Dendroica  acruh'ii)  was  exceedingly  common.  Ever 
since,  I  have  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  visit  that  locality  in 
early  May  that  I  might  make  their  acquaintance  in  the  house- 
keeping season  and  perhaps  get  a  few  nests.  Near  London, 
only  60  or  70  miles  farther  east,  they  average  uncommon,  and  near 
Toronto  thev  are  seldom  seen. 

On  May  16,  1900,  I  got  hack  near  the  place  and  in  a  day's  hunt 
succeeded  in  fmding  two  pieces  of  woodland  where  they  were 
common,  and  though  there  appeared  to  be  as  yet  no  sign  of  nest 
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building,  the  prospects  were  so  favorable  that  I  determined  to  visit 
the  place  again  at  a  later  date.  In  the  meantime  I  found  a  pair 
near  London,  and  after  a  short  watch  saw  the  female  at  work  on 
the  nest,  which  was  then  just  begun,  and  could  hardly  be  seen 
from  the  ground  for  leaves,  though  only  seventeen  feet  up  on 
a  sloping  limb  of  a  basswood.  By  the  24th  it  was  apparently 
finished  but  no  bird  was  near,  nor  were  they  to  be  seen  on 
the  28th,  and  on  June  2nd,  when  the  ascent  was  made,  the  nest 
was  found  completed  but  empty.  It  was  situated  on  a  limb  two 
and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  just  beside  a  vertical  twig,  but 
not  held  in  place  by  anything  except  its  own  fibres  attaching  it 
to  the  main  branch. 

On  June  4,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  Gould,  I  made  the  west- 
ern trip  again,  and  after  walking  the  necessary  seven  miles  that 
evening  we  set  the  alarm  clock  for  before  daylight  and  turned  in. 
Next  morning  we  were  in  the  woods  long  before  five,  and  found, 
as  before,  many  Ceruleans  in  full  song,  and  immediately  set  to 
work,  thinking  we  had  easy  work  before  us.  But  when,  after  two 
or  three  hours  of  steady  work  we  met,  and  found  that  the  total 
result  was  one  nest  building,  we  began  to  fear,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
were  ready  to  give  up. 

We  then  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  another  woods,  but  came 
back  to  lunch  on  the  scene  of  our  disappointment,  and  while  eat- 
ing we  noticed  a  female,  leisurely  feeding  and  hopping  around  in 
a  tree  in  front  of  us.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  move,  she 
had  covered  two  or  three  trees  so  often  that  we  felt  sure  her  nest 
was  in  one  of  them  and  we  got  on  opposite  sides  of  the  clump  of 
trees  to  watch  her.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  on  us  why  we  had 
met  with  so  little  success  in  the  morning,  for  it  kept  us  both  busy 
to  keep  track  of  the  little  greenish  bird  traveling  high  up  among 
the  green  leaves.  However,  after  a  half  hour  or  so  she  disap- 
peared in  a  place  where  one  watcher  would  not  have  been  able  to 
guess  at  her  whereabouts,  but  to  the  other,  she  was  easy,  and  two 
steps  to  one  side  revealed  the  nest.  A  climb  of  forty-five  feet  in 
a  leaning  basswood  reached  the  nest,  which  contained  one  egg 
only,  but  as  we  were  not  very  sanguine  of  finding  more  we  took 
it. 

We  then  decided  to  hunt  together,  and  the  difficulty  was  solved. 
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We  soon  located  a  male,  singing  and  preening  himself,  and  one 
sat  down  to  watch  while  the  other  hunted  within  call.     In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  ceased  preening  and  began  to  feed,  and  then, 
as  before,  it  kept  two  pairs  of  eyes  and  two  B.  &   L.    Stereo 
glasses  exceedingly  busy  to  follow  him.     Presently  he  darted  out 
and  gave  chase  to  another  bird  who  proved  to  be  his  mate,  and 
immediately  we  quit  watching  the  male  and  followed  the  female. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  she  ceased  feeding  and  flew  sixty  yards, 
straight  to  the  nest,  in  full  view  on  a  bare  limb  of  basswood  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  six  feet  out  from  the  trunk.     This  nest 
is  supported  by  one  small  twig  which  passes  through  one  comer 
of  it;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  saddled  on  the  limb  just  as  the 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher's   or   the   Ruby-throated   Hummingbird's 
often  are.     It  measures  outside  two  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide ;  inside  \\  deep  by  i^  wide.     The  supporting  limb  is  one 
inch  in  diameter  just  below  the  nest,  which  is  mainly  composed 
of  grasses  and  a  few  bark  fibres,  with  a  scanty  lining  of  black 
horsehairs  in  the  bottom  and  on  one  side,  the  other  side  being 
less  heavily  built  and  lacking  the  lining.     The  whole  is  covered 
with  the  same  silvery-gray  bark  strips  that  the  Redstart  uses  so 
freely,  with  some  intermingling  of  cobwebs,  both  barkstrips  and 
cobwebs  having  the  appearance  of  being  put  on  while  wet.     Incu- 
bation was  half  finished,  and  the  four  eggs  measure,  by  average, 
.67X.52    in.,   the  extremes  being  .68X.52   and    .66x.si.     The 
ground  color  is  bluish  white  and  is  very  thinly  covered  with  small 
spots  of  light  brown  and  purplish,  but  around  the  large  end  is  a 
fairly  heavy  circle  of  the  same. 

By  this  time  we  found  the  problem  solved,  and  by  hunting 
together  we  found  the  nest  of  almost  every  male  we  started  to 
watch  and  of  every  female  we  saw.  The  next  one  had  to  be 
watched  only  a  short  time  before  his  mate  was  found  and  we 
watched  her  for  some  time  building  a  nest  about  thirty  feet  up 
in  a  tall,  slim  maple,  the  nest  being  against  the  trunk,  and  appar- 
ently semi-pensile.  This  was  a  peculiarity  far  from  their  usual 
method,  but  as  we  did  not  wish  to  disturb  them,  in  the  hope  that 
we  would  return  again,  we  left  it.  Unfortunately  this  hope  was 
not  realized. 

We  then  walked    along  for   some    minutes  without   finding  a 
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male  in  a  favorable  location,  those  we  saw  being  in  the  tops  of 
very  tall  elms,  where  it  was  impossible  to  watch  them  well,  and 
where  we  could  not  have  got  the  nest  even  if  we  found  it.  Stroll- 
ing along,  however,  one  of  us  suddenly  saw  a  female  and  watched 
her  to  the  nest  before  the  other  got  a  glimpse  of  her  at  all.  This 
nest  was  in  a  sloping  basswood,  forty  feet  from  the  ground  and 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  trunk,  on  a  heavy  ascending  limb  which 
measures  one  and  three  fourths  inches  in  diameter  just  below  the 
nest,  which  is  built  at  the  offsetting  of  a  seven  eighth  inch  branch, 
beside  which  are  two  small  twigs  whose  leaves  sheltered  the 
nest  from  above.  It  measures  if  inches  high  on  the  outside  and 
2%  wide ;  inside  it  is  i  inch  deep  by  \\  wide.  The  composition 
of  the  nest  is  identical  with  the  one  already  described,  except 
that  the  lining,  which  was  entirely  black  in  the  other,  is  in  this 
one  fed  and  is  made  of  red  cowhairs,  red  rootlets  and  a  very  few 
white  horsehairs.  Incilbation  was  one  half  completed,  and  the 
four  eggs  measure  by  average,  .66X.53  inches,  the  extremes 
being,  .65  X  .53  and  .69  x  .53.  The  coloring  is  similar  to  that 
of  those  already  described  with  a  few  spots  of  darker  brown  in 
the  ring.  This  nest  contained  a  Cowbird's  ^g'g  also,  and  the 
five  eggs  filled  the  shallow  nest  exceedingly  full. 

We  soon  located  another  male,  and  found  his  mate  within  ten 
minutes  and  the  nest  shortly  after.  This  was  in  an  oak,  and  only 
twenty-three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  contained  four  eggs 
of  the  usual  ground  color,  many  of  the  spots  being  large  and  of  a 
lighter  brown  color.  Incubation  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  good  specimens  of  them.  This  ended 
the  day,  which  had  yielded  us  three  sets  of  four,  one  nest  with 
one  ^%g^  and  two  nests  building. 

At  London,  on  June  11,  the  nest  just  commenced  on  June  3 
was  found  to  be  covered  by  the  female;  and  on  June  16  it  was 
taken.  It  was  in  a  maple  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
six  feet  out  on  an  ascending  limb.  Sitting  at  work  just  below  the 
nest-limb  I  found  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  a  level  with  my  eyes, 
was  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  gave  no  chance  to  work  from 
above  the  nest.  However,  by  the  use  of  a  long-range  tree  pruner, 
and  very  careful  work,  I  managed  to  get  the  limb  safely  off  and 
drew  it  in.     The  nest  was  situated  on  a  horizontal  branch  just 
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after  its  separation  from  the  parent  limb,  which  was  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter  before  the  crotch.  It  is  composed  of 
grass  and  weed  stems  and  a  few  bark  strips  and  lacks  the  hr  ir 
lining  entirely,  being  sparsely  lined  with  some  small,  red-bro  An 
fruit  stems.  On  the  outside  there  is  very  little  of  the  silvery 
covering  of  the  others,  but  a  small  twig,  encircling  the  nest  for 
half  its  circumference  and  thoroughly  well  bound  into  it,  gives  it 
a  far  greater  air  of  substantiality  than  have  the  others.  The 
leaves  of  this  twig  and  its  branchlets  so  completely  hid  the  nest 
from  view  that  there  were  but  two  points  from  which  it  could  be 
seen  at  all  well.  It  measures  if  inches  high  by  2^  wide  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  J  by  ij  wide.  It  contained  five  eggs,  one  of 
them  a  Cowbird's.  They  appear  larger  than  the  other  sets,  pos- 
sibly on  account  of  their  ground  color  being  creamy  white  instead 
of  bluish  white ;  but  the  average  measurement  of  .67  x  .53 
shows  the  difference  to  be  trifling.  The  largest  tg%  is  .67  x  .54 
and  the  smallest  .66  X  -53-  They  are  spotted  more  regularly 
than  the  others,  over  the  whole  surface,  but  yet  have  a  well-marked 
ring.  The  spots  are  of  a  lighter  brown  with  a  sprinkling  of  lilac 
and  the  eggs  closely  resemble  some  sets  of  the  Redstart,  while 
the  former  sets  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of  the 
Yellow  Warbler,  only  that  the  spots  are  more  brownish  than  in 
that  species. 

A  feature  that  interested  me  very  much  was  the  extreme  shal- 
lowness of  the  nests;  all  the  other  Warblers  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  building  a  comparatively  deep  nest,  and  the  query 
arises,  Does  the  bird  build  a  shallow  nest  because  it  places  it 
on  a  substantial  limb,  or  does  it  place  it  on  a  substantial  limb 
because  its  nests  are  shallow  ?  The  attachment  of  the  nest,  also, 
is  exceedingly  frail,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few  of  these 
nests  would  remain  in  position  long  after  the  young  had  left. 
Of  the  eight  nests  found  this  year,  two  were  in  oaks,  two  in 
maples,  and  four  in  basswoods,  showing  a  marked  leaning  toward 
the  latter  tree.  The  only  other  nest  found  near  London  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliott  of  Brymeston  in  1899,  in  an  elm, 
about  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground  and  ten  feet  out  from  the 
trunk,  where  such  a  prudent  climber  as  I  am,  had  no  desire  to 
take  it. 
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NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS    COLLECTED   AT    SANTA 

MARTA,   COLOMBIA. 

BY   J.    A.    ALLEN. 

In  a  collection  of  about  3000  birds  made  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Santa  Marta  district  of  Co- 
lombia, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  during  the 
period  from  May  4,  1898,  to  September  7,  1899,  are  many  species 
of  North  American  migrants,  quite  a  number  of  which  have  not 
been  previously  recorded  from  this  portion  of  South  America. 
Although  a  report  on  the  collection  as  a  whole  has  recently  been 
published,^  it  may  interest  many  readers  of  *  The  Auk  *  who  are 
not  likely  to  see  this  report,  to  have  placed  before  them  a  list  of 
the  North  American  species,  with  the  dates  and  places  of 
capture. 

Credit  should  be  given  in  this  connection  to  Mrs.  Herbert  H.' 
Smith,  already  so  well  known  as  an  experienced  ornithological 
collector  in  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  for  the  formation  of 
this  valuable  collection.  The  localities  at  which  the  following  list 
of  North  American  species  was  obtained  are  nearly  all  in  the  low 
coast  region  near  the  town  of  Santa  Marta.  The  list  embraces 
only  North  American  migrants,  and  does  not  include  such  North 
American  species  as  are  also  resident  and  breeding  birds  in 
Colombia.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  not  previ- 
ously recorded  from  the  Santa  Marta  district  of  Colombia.  Cien- 
aga,  where  most  of  the  shore  birds  were  taken,  is  on  the  coast, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santa  Marta.  This  is  apparently  the 
only  point  on  the  seashore  where  collecting  was  done,  and  only 
about  a  week  was  spent  at  this  point.  No  thorough  collecting  for 
water  birds  on  any  part  of  this  portion  of  the  Colombian  coast 
has  thus  far  been  done. 


'  List  of  Birds  collected  in  the  District  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  by  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Smith.  By  J.  A.  Allen.  Bull  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XHI, 
pp.  1 17-183.     August  25,  1900.    An  annotated  list  of  388  species. 
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1.  *Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron. — A  single  specimen  was 
taken  at  Bonda,  near  Santa  Marta,  in  October,  1898.  There  is  also  one 
record  for  Venezuela  (Lake  Valencia,  Sclater  and  Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  250). 

2.  *Tryngite8  subruficollis.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. — Cienaga, 
Sept.  12  and  17,  1898.     Ranges  south  to  Paraguay. 

3.  *  Bartramia  longicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpiper. — A  single 
specimen  was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  15,  1898.  Ranges  south  to  south- 
ern Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  northern  Argentina. 

4.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Several  specimens 
were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  13  and  14,  1898.  Previously  recorded  from 
La  Concepcion,  March  23,  1889,  by  Mr.  Bangs  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
XIII,  1899,  92).     Ranges  south  to  southern  Brazil. 

5.  Totanus  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  Three  specimens 
were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  10-12,  1898.  Previously  recorded  from 
Santa  Marta  (Dec.  16,  1878)  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  1880,  178). 

6.  "Totanus  flavipes.  Yellow-legs. — One  specimen,  Cienaga, 
Sept.  12,  189S.  As  is  well  known,  this  species  ranges  south  to 
Patagonia. 

7.  *Micropalama  himantopus.  Stilt  Sandpiper. — A  single  speci- 
men was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  12.  Has  been  recorded  from  Uruguay, 
Peru,  and  Chili. 

8.  *Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  —  One  specimen, 
Cienaga,  Sept.  14.     Ranges  south  to  Patagonia. 

9.  *  Tringa  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper. — A  series  of  eight  speci- 
mens was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  10-14.  Apparently  common.  There  are 
various  records  for  eastern  Brazil ;  Pernambuco  appears  to  be  its  most 
southern  record. 

10.  ♦  Ereunetes  pusillus.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  —  Two  speci- 
mens were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  12. 

11.  Buteo  latissimus.  Br(jad-winged  Hawk.  —  This  is  apparently 
an  abundant  winter  ressident  in  this  region.  The  dates  for  the  seven 
specimens  collected  are  Bonda,  from  Nov.  13,  1S98,  to  March  26,  1S99, 
and  Valparaiso  (alt.  5000  ft.).  March  21.  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  iSSo, 
177)  and  Bangs  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  1S9S.  132)  have,  respec- 
tively, recorded  it  from  Minca  (Jan.  17  and  22),  and  Santa  Marta  (winter). 

12.  *  Coccyzus  americanus.  \'i:LLow-niLLED  Cuckoo.  —  Nine  speci- 
mens weie  collected  at  Honda.  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  21,  1S98.  Ranges  south  to 
southern  Brazil  and  northern  .Argentina. 

13.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  KiNciiURD. — Not  represented  in  the  Smitli 
Collection,  but  recorded  troni  Santa  Marta  (April  4)  bv  Salvin  and  God- 
man (Ibis.  iSSo,  125).  lla>  also  been  recorded  from  as  far  south  as  the 
Upper  Amazon  and  Bolivia. 

14.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher.  —  Five  specimens 
were  taken  al  Bonda,  at  \arious  dates  from  Nov.  2a  to  Feb.  27.  Previ- 
ously recorded  from  Santa  Marta,  bv  Bangs  (/.  r.,  XII,  137).  This  is 
nearly  the  southern  limit  of  its  known  range,  a  single  specimen  liaving 
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been  recorded  from  Bucaramanga,  Colombia,  about  400  miles  south  of 
Santa  Marta,  by  Count  von  Berlepsch  (J.  f.  O.,  1884,  303). 

15.  Nuttallornis  bor^alis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  —  A  single 
specimen  was  taken  at  San  Lorenzo  (alt.  7500  ft),  May  13,  1899.  Previ- 
ously recorded  from  Minca  (March  13)  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1880,  125),  and  from  La  Concepcion  (March  8)  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XIII,  98). 
It  has  not  been  recorded  from  south  of  Bogota,  Colombia. 

16.  Contopus  virens.  Wood  Pewee. — A  specimen  was  taken  at 
Valparaiso,  April  19,  and  another  at  Cacagualito,  May  10  —  a  very  late 
record  for  so  far  south.  It  was  previously  recorded  from  Santa  Marta  — 
a  single  specimen,  April  5  —  by  Godman  and  Salvin  (Ibis,  1880,  125). 
Bogota,  Colombia,  seems  to  form  its  present  known  southern  limit. 

17.  Empidonax  virescens.  Green-crested  Flycatcher.  —  The 
four  specimens  taken  were  obtained  at  Bonda,  Nov.  16,  Onaca,  Dec.  28 
and  Jan.  21,  and  Valparaiso,  March  21.  There  is  a  previous  winter  record 
for  the  species  for  Santa  Marta  (Bangs,  /.  c  XII,  137),  these  forming 
its  only  Colombian  records.  It  has,  however,  been  recorded  from  west- 
ern Ecuador. 

18.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole. —  Although  this  species  is 
not  represented  in  the  Smith  Collection,  it  has  been  twice  recorded  from 
the  Santa  Marta  district  %-from  Minca,  Feb.  12, 1879,  by  Salvin  and  God- 
man (Ibis,  1880,  123),  and  from  Santa  Marta  (winter)  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII, 
139).     These  are  the  most  southern  records  for  the  species. 

19.  *  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Bobolink.  —  A  specimen  was  taken  at 
Cienaga,  Sept.  12,  and  another  at  Bonda,  Oct.  12  —  the  only  Colombian 
records,  although  it  has  a  wide  winter  distribution  in  South  America, 
extending  to  Bolivia  and  the  southern  border  of  Brazil. 

20.  Spiza  Americana.  Dickcissel.  —  Four  specimens  were  taken  at 
Bonda,  Jan.  4  and  5,  and  Mar.  21.  It  is  also  recorded  by  Bangs  (  /.  c,  XII, 
140)  from  Santa  Marta.  It  has  been  also  reported  from  other  parts  of 
Colombia,  and  from  Venezuela  and  Guiana. 

21  Zamelodia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  —  This  spe- 
cies was  taken  at  Masinga  Veija,  Nov.  23,  and  at  Valparaiso,  March  29. 
Previously  recorded  from  Minca  (Jan.  29)  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1880,  122),  and  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII,  140)  from  Santa  Marta.  It  has  a  wide 
winter  range  in  northern  South  America,  specimens  having  been  recorded 
from  western  Colombia  and  central  Ecuador. 

22.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  Tanaoer. — Apparently  a  common  winter 
visitant,  the  Smith  Collection  containing  thirty-three  specimens,  taken 
mostly  at  Bonda,"  and  at  various  dates  from  Nov.  8  to  March  17.  It  has 
been  previously  reported  from  the  region  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1879,  200,  and  1880,  121)  and  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII,  141).  Some  of  the  males 
taken  in  November  were  in  the  fully  adult  red  plumage;  others  taken  in 
December  and  January  were  moulting  into  the  red  dress,  while  a  number 
of  young  males  taken  in  these  months  showed  no  trace  of  moulting. 
The  known  winter  range  of  the  species  extends  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
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33.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  A  single  specimen 
wiin  taken  at  Onaca,  Dec.  28.  A  single  specimen  has  also  been  recorded 
from  MInca  (Feb.  13),  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  x88o,  xi8).  This  spe- 
clen  appears  to  rarely  pass  south  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

J4.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  This  is  an  apparently  rare 
viititt>r  to  northern  South  America.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  Smith 
V.'i»llcvtlon.  but  has  been  recorded  from  Santa  Marta,  April  3,  by  Salvin 
niut  (iodmnn  (Ibis.  iSSo,  118).  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  southern 
Hin#il  (Alien.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  III,  346),  and  from  Bucaramanga 
l\\  V'ovint  \on  IWrlepsch  (J.  f.  O.,  1884.  285). 

^\  9<^U^pha|ra  ruticilla.  Redstart. — This  abundant  winter  visitor 
\\\  \\\\^  u\Mlhi*rn  ht^rder  ot  South  America  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
IxmUtHM^  x|HviinonN.  taken  at  Bonda  from  Sept.  2  to  Jan.  10,  and  at  Val- 
^MMU\v  tvv>m  March  11  to  30. 

^^x  U^othlypis  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler.  —  Mr.  Bangs 
kv>sM\U  \t^  t..  XllI,  105)  a  series  of  ten  specimens  of  this  species  from 
V  \\\\\\k\  aiul  La  Concepcion,  taken  Feb.  12  to  March  25. 

J  •; .  ♦  Qeothlypis  agilis.  Conxecticvt  Warbler.  —  A  single  specimen 
v>a»  iakt*n  at  Bonda,  Oct.  22.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  second 
winter  record  for  this  species,  Count  von  Berlepsch  (J.  f.  O.,  1S89,  90) 
haN  iukj  recorded  a  single  specimen  from  Tonantins,  Brazil,  on  the  middle 
Auuuon,  taken  April  9,  1S84. 

jvS.  Qeothlypis  formosa.  Kentucky  Warbler.  —  Five  specimens  were 
taken  at  Bonda,  Oct.  7  to  Nov.  24,  and  Mr.  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII,  144;  has 
u\t»rileil  a  single  specimen  from  Santa  Marta.  These  appear  to  be  the 
llist  records  for  the  species  south  of  Cuba  and  Central  America. 

.M>.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Water-Thrvsh. —  This  species  was 
taken  at  Bonda  at  various  dates  from  Sept.  8  to  Nov.  5,  and  at  Cienaga, 
Sei>t.  14.  It  has  been  previously  recorded  from  this  district  by  Salvin 
and  Godman  (Il)is,  1S80,  117),  and  by  Bangs  (/.  f.,  XIII,  105),  the  dates 
being  Feb.  7  and  March  17.  Mr.  Bangs  has  also  recorded  (/.  c.)  a  single 
specimen  he  reters  to  Svinrus  noveboracensis  notabiliSy  taken  at  Chirua, 
Feb.  7. 

30.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Loiisiana  Water-Thrush.  A  single  speci- 
men was  taken  at  Bonda,  Nov.  S,  and  Mr.  Bang^  has  recorded  (/.  c,  XII, 
143)  another  example  from  Santa  Marta.  These  are  the  first  records  for 
the  species  known  to  me  from  northern  South  America. 

31.  Dendroica  sestiva.  Ykllow  Warbler.  —  An  abundant  winter 
resident.  It  uas  eollected  at  Bonda  as  early  as  August  27,  and  at  later 
dates  at  the  same  place  till  Jan.  31.  There  are  various  previous  records 
for  Colombia  imd   Fcuador. 

32.  •Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  —  A  series  of  thirtv- 
one  specimens  was  taken  at  Bonda,  all  collected  Oct.  7  to  Nov.  22,  indi- 
aitiny  its  ^\v\\\  al>undance  during  that  particular  period.  There  are 
previous  records  tor  Bogota  and  various  other  localities  in  northern  South 
America. 
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33.  *  Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  —  A  single  young 
male  was  taken  at  Bonda,  Oct.  27.  It  had  been  previously  taken  at  a  few 
other  points  in  central  and  western  Colombia. 

34.  *  Dendroica  caerulescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — 
An  adult  male  was  taken  at  Las  Nubes,  Dec.  16  —  apparently  the  first 
South  American  record  for  the  species. 

35.  *  Dendroica  blackbumiae.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  —  Six  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Las  Nubes  and  Valparaiso,  Dec  10-13,  ^"<^  March 
24-29.  The  species  is  a  rather  common  winter  migrant  to  northern  South 
America  (south  to  central  Peru),  though  not  previously  recorded  from  the 
Santa  Marta  region. 

36^  Helminthophila  pereg^ina.  Tennessee  Warbler.  —  The  dates 
for  the  eleven  specimens  of  this  species  extend  from  Nov.  3  to  April  4. 
It  is  a  well  known  winter  migrant  to  northern  South  America  —  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 

37.  Helminthophila  chrysoptera.  Golden-winged  Warbler.  —  This 
species  was  taken  at  Bonda,  Sept.  6  and  Oct-.  3,  and  at  Las  Nubes,  Dec.  7. 
Recorded  from  Minca,  Feb.  8,  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  1880,  1x7), 
and  from  Pueblo  Viejo,  March  20,  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  1898,  160). 

38.  Helminthophila  pinus.  Blue-winged  Warbler. —  Mr.  Bangs 
reports  {/.  r.,  XIII,  105)  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  at  Chirua,  March 
21  —  the  first  Colombian,  and  apparently  the  first  South  American,  record 
for  the  Kpecies. 

39.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Prothonotary  Warbler.  —  A  series  of 
thirty-seven  specimens,  all  from  Bonda,  and  collected  Oct.  8  to  Jan.  30, 
indicates  that  this  is  a  locally  abundant  winter  visitor.  Mr.  Bangs  (/.  c, 
XII,  143)  has  recorded  it  from  Santa  Marta,  and  there  are  previ- 
ous records  for  other  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

40.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Taken  at  Bonda 
as  early  as  August  21,  and  at  Onaca  «is  late  as  Jan.  4.  Salvin  and  Godman 
record  (Ibis,  1880,  117)  it  as  taken  at  Minca  Jan.  14  and  17.  It  is  a 
well  known  migrant  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

41.  *Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush. — Three  specimens 
were  taken  at  Bonda,  Oct.  5,  7,  and  13.  Its  winter  range  is  well  known  to 
extend  to  southern  Brazil. 

42.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush. —  Taken 
at  Bonda  Nov.  5  and  in  January.  Previously  recorded  for  this  region  by 
Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  1880,  115)  and  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XIII,  107),  a 
single  specimen  from  Chirua  Feb.  16.  It  has  also  been  collected  at 
Bucaramanga,  and  at  several  points  in  Ecuador,  and  in  central  Peru. 

43.  Hylocichla  aliciae.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush. —  This  species  is  rep- 
resented by  a  series  of  sixteen  specimens,  collected  at  Bonda,  Onaca,  Las 
Nubes,  and  Valparaiso,  from  Oct.  7  to  April  7,  showing  it  to  be  a  common 
winter  visitor,  arriving  early  and  departing  late.  Mr.  Bangs  has  also 
recorded  (/.  c,  XII,  144)  it  from  Santa  Marta.  It  has  also  been  taken  at 
Bucaramanga  and  Bogota,  and  in  Ecuador  and  eastern  Peru. 
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THE    MOULT   OF    THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    SHORE 

BIRDS    (LIMICOLiE). 

BY    DR.    JONATHAN    DWIGHT,    JR. 

The  Limicolae  of  North  America  constitute  a  large  group  of 
closely  related  species  which  also  greatly  resemble  each  other  in 
their  successive  plumages  and  moults.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  them  are  the  Sandpipers,  Yellow-legs,  Curlews,  Plovers,  and 
others  included  under  the  popular  name  of  *  Bay-snipe '  which 
frequent  our  seashores,  although  the  Woodcock  and  the  Snii>e 
may  be  more  familiar  acquaintances  to  the  average  sportsman. 
They  are  all  birds  of  strong  flight,  and  the  bulk  of  them,  breed- 
ing in  Arctic  regions,  push  southward  in  flocks  in  the  autumn 
and  again  northward  in  the  spring.  In  their  migration  many 
of  them  cross  the  equator  in  both  hemispheres,  some  even  reach- 
ing Patagonia  and  South  Africa.  As  a  result  of  this  long  line 
of  migration,  in  some  species,  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  they 
appear  to  tarr)-  but  for  a  brief  period  on  the  journey,  so  that  in 
most  cases  we  know  little  of  their  plumages  other  than  their 
migration  dress,  and  still  less  of  the  moults  by  which  changes 
are  effected.  In  fact,  so  little  has  been  known  that  belief  in 
extensive  color  changes  in  old  feathers,  especially  in  cosmopolitan 
species,  has  prevailed,  although  such  belief  now  proves  to  be 
groundless  because  contrary  to  facts  which,  it  may  be  said,  are 
none  too  well  known.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  There 
is  a  great  scarcity  in  collections  of  birds  which  show  actual  moult, 
and  there  is  an  even  greater  scarcity  of  adults  in  winter  plumage, 
so  it  has  escaped  notice  that  young  birds  and  old,  after  a  certain 
period  in  the  fall,  are  practically  indistinguishable,  and,  what 
is  more,  males  and  females  assume  an  almost  identical  plumage. 
This  sometimes  renders  difficult  an  explanation  of  the  midwinter 
moult  which  takes  place,  apparently  in  all  species.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly complete,  to  the  flight-feathers  and  tails  in  most  young 
birds,  and  apparently  is  confined  to  the  body-feathers  in  adults, 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  species  undergo  a  complete 
moult  in  adults  as  well  as  young. 
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Such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  is  derived  from 
specimens  in  my  own  collection  where  age  and  sex  have  been 
determined  by  dissection,  and  from  large  series  of  skins  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
respective  curators,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Prof.  Robert  Ridgway. 
Of  a  few  species  I  have  examined  birds  taken  almost  every 
month  in  the  year,  but  every  attempt  to  link  together  the  suc- 
cessive plumages  is  much  like  trying  to  read  a  book  from  which 
stray  pages  have  been  torn.  However,  I  find  that  what  is  true 
of  Passerine  birds  and  of  the  Grouse  is  equally  true  of  the  Shore 
Birds,  viz.,  that  Every  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages 
and  of  moults,  the  plumages  being  modified  by  tvear  and  changed  by 
moult. 

This  principle  of  sequence  of  plumages,  which  I  have  explained 
at  length  in  previous  papers,  is  illustrated  by  a  scheme  of  plum- 
ages and  moults  which  was  originally  laid  out  for  Passerine  spe- 
cies (Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII,  1900,  p.  104)  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Shore  Birds.  It  shows  the  plumages 
in  their  natural  sequence  followed  by  the  moults  that  occur,  unless 
suppressed,  as  they  are  in  some  species,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  Natal  Down.  i.    Postnatal  Moult. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage.  2.   Postju venal  Moult. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage.  3.    First  Prenuptial  Moult. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage.  '  4.    First  Postnuptial  Moult. 

5.  Second  (or  Adult)  Winter         5.    Second    (or  Adult)   Pre- 

Plumage.  nuptial  Moult. 

6.  Second  (or  Adult)  Nuptial         6.    Second   (or  Adult)  Post- 

Plumage,  etc.  nuptial  Moult,  etc. 

Later  plumages  would  be  *  winter '  and  '  nuptial,*  followed  by 
*  prenuptial '  and  *  postnuptial  *  moults.  This  scheme  furnishes 
definite  terms  which  are  almost  indispensable  for  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  plumage  changes  which  regularly  occur  as 
birds  pass  from  immature  to  adult  dress  and  from  summer  to 
winter  plumages. 

In  many  species  of  the  Shore  Birds,  plumage  differences 
between  young  and  old  are  lost  at  an  early  period.  All  adults 
at  the  postnuptial  moult  assume  a  plumage  that  in  one  class  of 
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birds  is  oftep  indistinguishable  from  the  juvenal,  in  another 
indistinguishable  from  the  first  winter  dress,  the  difference  being 
in  the  young  birds.  The  first  class  of  young  birds  retains  the 
Juvenal  plumage,  modified  only  by  wear,  until  a  mid-winter  or 
spring  moult  takes  place,  the  second  assumes  a  distinct  first 
winter  plumage  by  an  early  postjuvenal  moult,  which  involves 
only  the  body  feathers,  the  tertiaries  and  a  few  of  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts.  As  both  classes  of  young  birds  and  the  adults  of  all  spe- 
cies undergo  a  prenuptial  moult  by  which  the  nuptial  or  breeding 
dress  is  assumed,  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  of  a  prenuptial 
moult  (rather  than  of  a  delayed  postjuvenal)  in  birds  of  the  first 
class.  The  facts  are  not  altered,  but  we  must  say,  for  conven- 
ience, that  in  this  class  the  postjuvenal  moult  is  omitted  or  sup- 
pressed and  the  first  winter  plumage  is  simply  the  juvenal  modi- 
fied by  wear. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  viz.,  American  Woodcock  {Philohela  mifwr) ,  Wilson's  Snipe 
(Gallinago  delicata).  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa  fn(uulatd)^  Soli- 
tary Sandpiper  (Totanns  soiitarius),  Spotted  Sandpiper  {Actitis 
warwAzr/^) ,  Long-billed  Curlew  {Numenius  iongirostns),  Killdeer 
(^gialitis  vocifcra) ,  Semipalmated  Plover  (y£gia/itis  semipal" 
mata),  and  Turnstone  { Arena na  interpres). 

The  second  class  includes,  among  others,  the  following,  viz., 
Red  Phalarope  (Crymophilus  fulicarius)^  Northern  Phalarope 
{Phalaropus  lobatus)^  Wilson's  Phalarope  {Pha/aropus  tricolor), 
American  Avocet  (Rtruriirostra  ameruana) ^'Dow'xichtr  {Afacror- 
/id //tp/i us  gn'seus)^  hong'bWled  Dowitcher  {Macrorhamphus  scolopa- 
ceus)^  Stilt  Sandpiper  {Micropalama  himantopus) ^  Knot  {Tringa 
canntns)^  White-runiped  Sandpiper  {Tringa  fuscicollis)^  Least 
Sandpiper  (Tringa  minutilla)^  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  {Ereu- 
netes  ptisillns).  Dunlin  (Tringa  alpina)^  Red-backed  Sandpiper 
{Tringa  alpina  pacijica) ,  Greater  Yellow-legs  {Totanus  melanih- 
lenciis)^  Vellow-legs  (Totanus  ft avipes\\^\\\t\.  {Sympheniia  semi- 
pahnata)  ^  Bartnunian  Sandpiper  {Bartramia  longicauda)^  Buff- 
breasted  Sandpiper  (Tringytes  subruficollis) ^  Sanderling  {Calidris 
arcnaria),  Hlack-bellied  Plover  {Charadrius  squatarola)^  and 
American  Golden   Plover  (Charadrius  dominicus). 

It  is  evident  that  the  feathers  of  the  juvenal  plumage  must  be 
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fully  developed  before  the  southward  migration  is  attempted,;  but 
the  occurrence  of  many  specimens  of  many  species  far  from  their 
breeding  grounds  shows  the  serviceable  nature  of  these  feathers, 
which  are  only  slightly  less  resistant  to  wear  than  those  of  adults. 
Here  are  two  birds  of  the  first  class  which  illustrate  the  far 
southern  range  in  juvenal  dress,  viz.,  Tringa  maculata^  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  No.  30861,  October,  Brazil,  and  Actitis  macular ia,  Am. 
Mus.  No.  71427,  September  14  Colombia;  and  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  other  specimens  and  other  species  too  numerous  to 
specify  from  localities  this  side  of  the  equator. 

Birds  of  the  second  class  also  press  far  south  in  many  cases  be- 
fore the  postjuvenal  moult  sets  in,  as  proved  by  a  number  of 
species,  among  them  the  following,  viz.,  Macrorhamphus  griscus^ 
Am.  Mus.  No.  50148,  July  5,  Florida  ;  Tringa  canntus,  Am.  Mus. 
No.  26968,  August  8,  England ;  Tringa  fuscicollis,  Am,  Mus. 
No.  34858,  October  21,  Brazil;  Totanus  melanoJeucus^  Am. 
Mus.  No.  30859,  October,  Brazil:  Charadrius  dominicus.  Am.  Mus. 
No.  30856,  August,  Bolivia,  and  No.  58677,  November  14,  Brazil ; 
Charadrius  squat arola^  Am.  Mus.  No.  61634,  October  25,  France 
and  Calidris  arenaria^  Am.  Mus.  No.  30860,  August,  Bolivia,  these 
specimens  showing  only  the  beginning  of  the  postjuvenal  moult. 
Usually,  however,  young  birds  of  these  and  other  species  gradually 
assume  new  feathers  of  the  winter  dress  as  they  travel  towards 
their  winter  quarters.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  them  by 
number,  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  collection.  Some  spe- 
cies are  earlier  than  others,  and  there  is  considerable  individual 
variation,  but  the  first  winter  plumage  is  generally  assumed  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  so  that  October  or,  at  most,  November 
specimens  have  completed  the  moult,  which  apparently  never 
includes  the  flight-feathers  nor  the  tail. 

Adults,  easily  recognizable  in  the  early  autumn,  at  least  until 
the  postnuptial  moult  is  completed,  by  the  worn  and  scalloped- 
out  feathers  of  the  nuptial  dress,  probably  leave  their  breeding 
grounds  before  beginning  to  moult  and  gradually  assume  their 
winter  dress  as  they  loiter  here  and  there  on  their  southward 
journey.  They  move  southward  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  probably  make  long  flights  without  stopping.  I 
have  examined  specimens  of  various  species  taken  in  Cuba,  Texas, 
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California,  Mexico,  and  even  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  are  in  full 
worn  nuptial  plumage.     Among  others  that  have  acquired  much 
of  the  adult  winter  plumage  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz., 
Tringa  canutus   (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  78419,    9,  September  i, 
Florida),  retaining   only  four   old   primaries;   Actitis   macularia 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  134832,  August  28,  San  Clemente  Island, 
California) ,  with  only  four  old  primaries  left ;  Calidris  armaria 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  128793,  October  8,  Aldabra  Island,  Indian 
Ocean)  with  three  old  primaries,  and  No.  151633,  July  17,  Vene- 
zuela, with   three   old   primaries;    Totanus   melanoleucus  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  51240,    9,  July  29),  Arizona,  with  six  old 
primaries ;  Macrorhamphus  scolopaceus  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No. 
50585,   $^  July  5,  Florida)   with   four   old  primaries;  Arenaria 
interpres  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  5159,  $  [=9],  July  i,  Texas),  the 
distal  or  first  primary  still  a  pin  point,  the  second  just  out  of  its 
follicle,  the   remainder  full  grown,   while   the   third   primary  of 
each  wing  and  the  proximal  secondaries  are  still  pulpy. 

The  beginning  of  this  postnuptial  moult,  as  well  as  of  the  post- 
juvenal,  is  shown   by  birds  in  almost  every  collection,  the  first 
feathers  appearing  on  the  humeral  tracts,  near  their  middle,  and 
later,  on  the  back  and  at  either  side  of  the  breast.     These  feathers 
are  fairly  large,  but  come  from  very  small  follicles,  so  that  the 
sheaths  do  not  persist  long  and  are  often  lost  in  the  process  of 
skinning,  as  I  have  learned  by  experience.     The  body  feathers 
seem  to  come  in  less  rapidly  and  more  irregularly  than  with  Pas- 
serine   species,  so  that  it    is    extremely  easy   to    overlook  their 
moult  in  studying  dried  skins.     The  renewal  of  the  body  feathers 
seems  generally  to  be  in  advance  of  the  remiges  at  the  p>ostnuptia] 
moult,  and  to  follow  them  at  the  first  prenuptial.     The  tenth  or 
proximal  primar)-  of  each  wing  falls  first,  followed  quite  leisurely 
by  the  more  distal,  moult  beginning  among  the  secondaries  with 
the  distal  member  when  only  three  or  four  old  primaries  are  left. 
The  inner  secondaries,  better  known   as  tertiaries,   precede  the 
proximal  primaries.     The  greater  coverts,  and  a  band  of  the  lesser 
coverts  near  the  anterior  edge  of   the   wing,  also  precede  them. 
The  rectrices  are  not  renewed  as  a  rule  before  nearly  all  of  the 
primaries  have  been  replaced.     The  last  feathers  to  be  renewed 
are  those  of  the  chin,  sides  of  head  and  mid-abdomen.     A  few 
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winter  spedmens  with  the  outer  primaries  mudi  iiKwe 
the  inner  seem  to  point  to  the  checking  of  motih  in 
and  this  failure  to  moult  at  the  proper  time  is  mudi 
mon  in  body  feathers. 

Few  birds  taken  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  show  moiolt  of  idut 
remiges  in  progress,  but  many  species  in  collections,  those  in 
my  own  collection  represented  by  specimens  studied  while  fres^ 
show  renewal  of  the  body  feathers  by  the  postnuptial  mouh  whidt, 
as  proved  by  southern  specimens,  is  usually  completed  in  August 
or  September.  The  adults  of  species  with  a  postjuvenal  mouh 
begin  moulting  earlier  than  young  birds,  a  fact  whidi  may 
account  in  part  for  the  migration  of  males  earlier  than  the  females 
and  young,  just  as  in  Passerine  species.  My  experience  for  3^ears 
has  been  that  the  birds  seen  in  July  and  early  August  are  largely 
adults,  and  intelligent  gunners  everywhere  tell  the  same  story. 
Later  than  October  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  old  from  young 
unless  the  latter  retain  here  and  there  distinctive  feathers  of  the 
Juvenal  plumage,  or  the  former  retain  a  few  feathers  of  the  nuptial 
dress.  A  few  tell-tale  feathers  remaining  until  a  later  period  of 
moult  are  invaluable  in  fixing  age,  for  plumage  differences 
between  young  and  old  in  winter  are  slight  and  inconstant  as  a 
rule,  although  more  marked  in  some  species  than  in  others. 

The  amount  of  wear  shown  by  the  plumage  varies  with  the 
individual,  and  black  feathers  outwear  those  of  any  other  color. 
The  primaries  and  secondaries  show  so  little  wear  that  even 
the  microscope  will  not  demonstrate  how  much  newer  one  feather 
is  than  another  without  other  evidence,  but  the  finding  of  growing 
feathers  often  confirms  the  testimony  of  worn  plumage,  and  it  is 
upon  the  testimony  of  such  '  blood-feathers, '  as  they  have  felici- 
tously been  called,  that  all  my  conclusions  are  based. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  adults  and  young  both  under- 
go a  prenupt^ial  moult  which  certainly  involves  the  body  plumage  of 
both  ;  in  young  birds  of  many  species  the  moult  is  complete,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  females ;  in  adults  it  does  not  seem 
to  include  the  remiges  nor  the  rectrices. 

Comparatively  few  specimens  show  winter  moult  of  the  remiges, 
but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz.,  CrymophiJus 
fulicarius   (U.  S.    Nat.    Mus.    No.   86423,   February  21,  Lower 
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California) ,  with  the  three  proximal  primaries  growing,  and  no 
new  body  feathers  as  yet;  Tringa fuscicollis  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No. 
1 16227,  9,  January  16,  Gregory  Bay,  Patagonia)   the  primaries 
new  except  the  first,  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices  new,  but  no  new 
body  feathers ;  Actitis  macularia  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.   169037, 
9  ,  February  9,  Culebra  Id.,  W.  I.),  retaining  one  old  primary,  the 
old  tail  and  old  body  plumage ;    Charadrius  squatarola    (Amer. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39072,  9,  February  27,  Florida),  with  two 
old  primaries  remaining,  together  with  old  tail  and  body  plumage ; 
and  other  specimens,  with  incomplete  data,  which    confirm  the 
evidence  of  those  cited.     It  is  possible,  although  not  probable, 
that  some  of  these  are  adults,  but  the  plumage  seems  to  indicate 
young  birds,  and  the  rarity  of  adults  at  any  season  is  an  argu- 
ment against  their  being  adults.     At  all  events,  a  moult  begins 
in  January  or  February,  and  there  are  many  specimens  of  many 
species  which   show  growth  of   new  body  feathers   later  in  the 
winter.     April  specimens  are  often  in  the  midst  of  moult  or  at 
the  end  of  it,  some  of  them  with  fresh  remiges  and  rectrices,  and 
others  with  them  evidently  much  worn.     My  impression  is  that 
the  more  worn  birds  are   adults,  the  fresher  ones  young  birds 
which  complete  their  moult  earlier.     The  probability  also  is  that 
species  with  a  postjuvenal  moult  are  later  in  consummating  the 
prenuptial,  but  the  material  available  does  not  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  upon  these  points.     The  numerous  specimens  in  worn 
winter  plumage  showing  no  evidence  of  moult  during  February 
need  not  be  cited.     As  adult  females  are  indistinguishable  from 
young  males  at  this  season,  and  adult  males  are  not  conspicuously 
different,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  even 
after  the  beginning  of  the  prenuptial  moult,  becomes  apparent. 
In    addition    to    the  young   birds  just    cited   there   are    some 
others  which    illustrate  the  onset  of   this   moult    presumably  in 
adults,  viz.,  Tringa  alpina  pacifica  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102 142, 
(J,  March  29,  Japan),  with  worn  wings  and  tail,  but  new  'blood- 
feathers'  scattered  on  the  body;  another  (No.   154206,  May  10, 
California)    still    showing   new    feathers    in    the    new  plumage; 
Calidris  urinaria  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  45580,  ^,  April  13, 
California),  with  new  *  blood-feathers '   on  the   body  at  various 
points  ;  another  (No.  60007,  ?  »  April  30,  Florida)  more  advanced, 
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the  wings  and  new  tail  indicating  probably  a  young  bird ;  Macror- 
hamphus  scolopaceus  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Nos.  49438,  ? ,  and 
49439»  <f  >  March  10,  California),  with  new  body  feathers  just 
appearing;  Tringa  minutilla  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  59511, 
9 J  April  22,  Trinidad,  VV.  I.),  still  chiefly  in  winter  dress;  and 
yEgiaiitis  semipalmata  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  29850,  ^, 
April  14,  South  Carolina),  with  a  few  new  feathers.  These  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  specimens  that  might  be  cited  in  proof 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  prenuptial  moult  in  both  young  and  old, 
and  further  evidence  may  be  found  in  May  specimens  which  are 
in  fresh  new  plumage  except  for  such  feathers  as  fail  to  moult. 
A  smaller  number  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  birds  that  appear 
to  be  adults,  a  greater  number  on  young  ones,  and  females  regu- 
larly renew  fewer  feathers  than  males  of  like  age. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  outlined  the  facts,  as  we  find 
them,  concerning  the  moulting  of  the  Shore  Birds,  but  in  order  to 
emphasize  and  bring  them  out  still  more  clearly,  I  purpose  taking 
up  a  few  familiar  species  and  tracing  their  moults  and  plumages  in 
natural  sequence. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  {Actitis  macularia) . 

1 .  Natal  Down,  This  is  well  developed  before  the  bird  leaves 
the  tgg^  forming  a  dense,  continuous  clothing.  Above,  the  fila- 
ments or  neossoptiles  are  partly  banded  with  black  and  pale  brown, 
producing  a  mottled  olive-gray  appearance,  and  partly  black,  pro- 
ducing the  median  stripe  from  the  bill  to  the  tail.  Below,  they 
are  white,  those  of  the  sides  of  the  head  buff -tinged  except  a  black 
loral  and  postocular  streak.  The  anterior  border  and  extremity 
of  the  wing  and  the  orbital  ring  are  white. 

Many  specimens  from  different  localities  illustrate  this  stage. 
Two  in  my  own  collection  (J.  Dwight  Jr.,  No.  1221,  June  21,  New 
York;  and  No.  3612,  July  6,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada)  are 
typical  examples. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult, 
the  down  filaments  being  really  a  continuation  of  the  apical  barbs 
of  the  succeeding  feathers,  in  most  cases,  but  not  found  at  the 
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apices  of  the  remiges.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  olive- 
green  upper  surface,  the  feathers  of  the  back  especially  being 
edged  with  buif  and  having  a  subterminal  bar  of  dull  black,  those 
of  the  wing-coverts  with  a  second  indistinct  bar.  Below,  pure 
white  prevails,  with  gray  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 

The  growth  of  this  plumage  may  be  traced  during  July  and 
early  August,  males  and  females  being  indistinguishable.  One 
of  my  birds  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  4123,  July  7,  Quebec)  shows  remiges 
about  two  thirds  grown,  the  rectrices  about  one  third  and  with 
the  down  still  attached,  which  also  adheres  to  new  feathers  of 
the  crown,  back,  and  sides  of  breast ;  on  the  forehead,  sides  of 
head,  the  nape,  throat  and  mid-abdomen  the  down  has  not  yet 
been  displaced.  Another  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6437,  August  5,  Nova 
Scotia)  with  grown  but  pulpy  outer  primaries,  is  so  advanced 
that  down  only  remains  on  the  chin,  the  bird  being  fully  feathered. 
Another  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6812,  July  15,  New  York)  is  still  more 
advanced,  with  few  traces  of  immaturity. 

As  adults  at  their  postnuptial  moult  assume  a  dress  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  this,  I  can  only  point  out  sotne  differences 
that  unfortunately  do  not  hold  in  all  cases,  especially  in  females. 
Young  birds  are  practically  without  dusky  shaft-lines  on  the 
feathers  of  the  throat,  the  barring  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts  is 
duller,  the  tertiaries  lack  the  dusky  blotches  of  the  adult  and  the 
outer  pairs  of  rectrices  are  less  distinctly  white  and  blotched  more 
irregularly  with  duller  black. 

In  both  young  and  adults,  wear  soon  begins  to  change  the 
appearance  of  this  dress,  which  is  usually  called  the  autumnal 
plumage.  Not  only  do  the  buff  edgings  fade,  but  the  feather 
tips  break  away  until  even  the  subterminal  barring  is  lost,  except 
on  the  wing-coverts  where  the  second  bar  is  retained  late  into  the 
winter.  August  specimens,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  as  well  as 
from  Arizona,  show  gradual  loss  of  the  edgings.  Two  specimens 
in  my  collection  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6814,  September  5,  New  York 
and  No.  6695,  September  i,  Quebec)  still  retain  most  of  the  buff 
edgings,  although  much  faded,  while  two  others  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No. 
386,  August  26,  Connecticut,  and  No.  6816,  September  18,  New 
York)  have  almost  completely  lost  even  the  dusky  bars.  The 
southern  range  while  in  this  plumage  is  shown  by  a  somewhat 
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worn  specimen  from  South  America  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No. 
71427  September  14  Colombia). 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  apparently  wholly  by  wear, 
by  which  the  upper  parts  become  uniformly  olive  green  without 
edgings  except  a  few  dusky  bars  on  the  wing-coverts.  It  is  con- 
venient to  call  this  stage  the  winter  dress,  and  to  consider  the 
post  Juvenal  moult  as  suppressed  in  this  species.  There  are  many 
Passerine  birds  in  which  the  nuptial  or  breeding  plumage  is 
simply  the  autumnal  dress  modified  by  wear,  and  if  we  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  a  worn  autumnal  or  winter  plumage,  the  breeding 
dress  of  these  birds,  so  we  are  justified  in  calling  a  worn  juvenal 
plumage,  the  first  w^inter  plumage.  Whatever  we  choose  to  name 
it,  it  is  worn  at  least  until  the  beginning  of  January,  as  proved  by 
numerous  October,  November  and  December  specimens,  of  which, 
among  many  with  incomplete  data,  I  may  cite  the  following  as 
apparently  young  birds:  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  51294, 
$ ,  December  8,  Arizona ;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  86420,  ? ,  January 
6,  Lower  California;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  120277,  9  ,  January  3, 
Honduras. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult 
probably  complete,  as  indicated  by  a  number  of  specimens,  some 
unfortunately  without  dates.  While  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  birds  which  show  actual  feather  growth,  especially  of  the 
remiges,  are  adults,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  judging  by  their 
plumage  and  by  the  usual  scarcity  of  adults  at  any  season.  The 
following  serve  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  a  complete  moult,  viz., 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  169037,  ? ,  February  9,  Culebra  Island,  has 
renewed  the  primaries,  except  the  worn  distal  one,  the  rectrices 
and  body  plumage  being  mostly  old  and  worn ;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  74051,  (f ,  February,  St.  Vincent  Island,  West  Indies,  retains 
two  old  distal  primaries,  tail  and  body  plumage;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  81016,  $  ^  [no  date],  St.  Thomas  Island,  W.  I.,  has  the  rem- 
iges and  part  of  the  rectrices  still  in  their  sheaths,  and  new 
nuptial  feathers  among  those  of  the  worn  body  plumage;  and 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  80973,  (f ,  [no  date]  St.  Eustatius  Island, 
W.  I.,  retains  still  four  old  primaries,  but  new  body  feathers  are 
growing  at  several  points. 

Specimens  in  abundance  from  Florida  and  Arizona,  taken  in 
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April,  are  in  fresh  new  plumage,  indicative  of  recent  moult,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  show  *  blood-feathers.'  One  (Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  34844,  April  i,  Brazil),  with  fresh  remiges 
and  rectrices  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-grown  body  feathers,  indi- 
cates the  practical  completion  of  the  prenuptial  moult  before 
winter  quarters  have  been  abandoned. 

In  this,  the  breeding  plumage,  males  and  females  are  usually 
to  be  distinguished,  males  being  more  extensively  spotted  on  the 
white  lower  parts.  The  spots  are  subterminal,  so  that  wear  first 
removes  the  white  tips,  and  later  on  much  of  the  black  which, 
late  in  the  summer,  assisted  by  fading,  may  nearly  disappear 
from  the  throats,  in  some  cases,  as  well  shown  by  one  of  my  birds 
(J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  3938,  $  ,  August  19,  Quebec).  The  barring  of  the 
back  in  the  nuptial  dress  is  so  heavy  on  each  feather  and  so  far 
removed  from  its  apex,  that  it  is  only  lost  in  excessively  worn 
specimens,  as  shown  by  /another  of  my  birds  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No. 
4171,  <J,  July  29,  Quebec). 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult  accomplished  in  August  or  September. 

Adults,  as  birds  may  now  be  called,  either  move  south  in  the 
autumn  before  moulting  or  possibly  take  such  good  care  of  them- 
selves while  moulting  that  few  find  their  way  into  collections. 
Some  reach  Cuba  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  23601,  September  3)  and 
Mexico  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  57709,  August  14)  without  moult, 
while  others,  taken  far  from  their  breeding  grounds,  show  the 
postnuptial  moult  in  progress,  viz.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  134832, 
August  28,  San  Clemente  Island,  California,  still  retains  four  old 
primaries  and  all  of  the  tail  except  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices 
which  are  sprouting;  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  30863,  August, 
Bolivia,  which  has  live  old  primaries,  the  rest  being  new  as  well 
as  the  rectrices  (except  the  outer  pair)  and  the  greater  coverts ; 
and  two  birds  No.  71426,  September  13,  and  No.  71428,  Septem- 
ber 14,  Colombia,  showing  extensive  moult  of  the  body  plumage. 

The  plumage  acquired  resembles  closely  the  juvenal,  under 
which  the  slight  average  differences  have  been  noted,  and  wear 
soon  fades  and  removes  the  buff  edgings  as  in  the  young  bird. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  which   undoubtedly  includes  the  body-feathers,  tertiaries. 
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and  a  few  of  the  lesser  coverts,  but  apparently  not  the  remiges 
nor  the  rectrices.  I  have  already  discussed  the  evidence  which 
proves  a  moult  in  adults  as  well  as  young  birds,  the  late  winter 
specimens  with  worn  wings  and  tails  indicating  either  adults  or 
possibly  young  females.  One  specimen  may  be  cited  in  full 
winter  dress  at  a  late  date  (TJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  133016,  March 
19,  [Arizona  ?]). 
The  following  species  has  a  distinct  postjuvenal  moult. 

Sanderling  (Calidris  arenarid), 

1.  Natal  Dotvn,    Not  seen  by  me. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
This  plumage  is  much  washed  with  buff,  the  edgings  of  many  of 
the  feathers  distinctly  buff,  including  those  of  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  the  tint  fading  quite  rapidly.  A  bird  (Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  No.  60751,  9  ,  August  20,  Labrador)  of  fresh  plumage  illus- 
trates this  stage. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  moult  which 
includes  the  body  plumage,  tertiaries,  and  wing-coverts  but  not 
the  remiges  nor  rectrices.  A  wholly  gray  plumage,  white  below, 
is  assumed  and,  save  for  left-over  tell-tale  feathers,  especially 
tertiaries,  young  birds  become  practically  indistinguishable  from 
adults  that  have  completed  their  postnuptial  moult,  although 
the  feathers  of  young  birds  are  paler  centrally  and  therefore  with 
less  obvious  shaft-streaks.  September  and  October  specimens 
in  every  collection  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the  gray  body 
feathers  and  one  from  Bolivia  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No. 
30860,  August)  shows  that  this  far  southern  locality  may  be 
reached  before  fhe  moult  is  far  advanced.  Another  specimen 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  161921,  October  i,  Virginia)  is  largely  in 
first  winter  dress ;  also  one  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  404,  $ ,  Novem- 
ber I,  Pennsylvania)  and  one  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  64551, 
9,  November  9,  Lower  California),  possibly  an  adult,  is  wholly 
gray.  Among  winter  specimens  of  young  birds,  determined  by 
retained  juvenal  feathers,  especially  dusky-tipped  tertiaries,  the 
buff  edgings  of  which  fade  to  white,  are  the  following,  viz. ;  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  163525,  January  9,  California;  No.  102063,  Jan- 
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uary,  Heligoland  Id.,  and  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  64542,  ^, 
January,  Heligoland  Id.  Several  much  worn  February  birds  that 
may  be  either  young  birds  or  adults  are  still  in  full  winter  dress. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that 
appears  to  be  complete,  although  possibly  not  in  females.  The 
reddish  dusky  barred  feathers  of  the  throat  are  assumed  with  the 
black,  gray  or  rusty  edged  feathers  of  the  back,  young  and  old 
being  practically  indistinguishable  although  adults  are  richer  in 
color  and  there  are  fewer  winter  feathers  left  behind  when  the 
moult  is  completed.  Several  specimens  illustrate  different  stages, 
viz. :  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  49827,  (f ,  April  19,  Florida;  No. 
45485,  9,  April  13,  California;  No.  60007,  9,  April  30,  Florida, 
all  showing  *  blood-feathers  '  of  the  body  plumage  and  of  the 
rectrices  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult  in  July,  August,  September  and  October. 
Many  August  and  September  specimens  show  new  gray  winter 
feathers  creeping  in  on  the  back  while  new  white  ones  below 
gradually  efface  the  reddish  colors.  As  early  as  July  7  one 
specimen  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 1633,  Venezuela)  is  largely 
in  winter  dress,  retaining  only  three  old  primaries,  while  another 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102064,  $ ,  October  31,  Peru)  still  retains 
five  old  primaries.     Two  birds  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Nos.  128793  ^^^ 

128795,  October  8,  Aldabra  Id.,  Indian  Ocean)  are  in  the  midst 
of  moult,  retaining  three  distal  primaries,  the  others,  with  most 
of  the  body  plumage  and  the  inner  pairs  of  rectrices  being  new. 
The  full  winter  dress,  which  differs  very  little  from  that  of  young 
birds,  is    shown   by  various    specimens;    U.    S.   Nat.  Mus.  No. 

128796,  November  10,  Aldabra  Id.,  Indian  Ocean;  G.  B.  Sennett, 
No.  3938,  January,  Texas;  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39075, 
February  23,  Florida  (possibly  a  young  bird). 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  that  involves  the  body  plumage  and  part  of  the  wing- 
coverts  but  apparently  not  the  remiges  nor  rectrices.  An 
undoubted  adult  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  45580,  ^,  April  13, 
California)  is  instructive,  retaining  a  few  feathers  of  the  previous 
nuptial  dress,  much  worn,  pait  of  the  winter  dress  less  worn,  and 
with  new  body  feathers  growing  at  many  points.     A  similar  spec- 
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imen  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  3685,  ? ,  March  28,  Texas)  may  also 
be  cited.  The  full  plumage  may  not  be  acquired  until  early  in 
May. 

Another  species  that  has  the  same  sequence  of  moults  and  plum- 
ages as  the  Sanderling,  is  the  Dunlin  which  may  well  be  con- 
sidered along  with  its  North  American  representative. 

Dunlin  (Tringa  alpina). 

Red-backed  Sandpiper  (Tringa  alpina pacifica ). 

1.  Natal  Down.  The  chick  above  has  rusty  and  golden  brown 
and  black  mottling,  with  small  white  dots.  The  mixed  colors  are 
due  to  banded  down  filaments  or  neossoptiles  and  the  spotting  to 
subterminal  white  areas.  Below,  including  cheeks  and  forehead, 
the  neossoptiles  are  buffy  white,  a  dusky  loral  and  postocular 
streak  and  a  fainter  malar  one. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  birds  in  this  plumage  are  quite 
heavily  spotted  below  with  black,  the  back  with  reddish  and  bufE 
edgings,  and  a  buif  wash  on  the  throat,  so  that  they  much 
resemble  adults  in  breeding  dress.  I  have  examined  several 
July  and  August  birds  from  Alaska,  a  perfectly  typical  one,  still 
retaining  a  little  down  on  the  head  and  neck  being  (U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  No.  88881,  August  3,  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska). 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult  involving  the  body  plumage,  sometimes  all,  and  sometimes 
part  of  the  tertiaries,  a  few  of  the  wing-coverts  but  neither  the 
remiges  nor  rectrices.  The  gray  plumage,  white  below,  is  assumed, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  adults  in  winter  dress,  but  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  dorsal  feathers  is  usually  paler  than  in  adults,  like- 
wise the  gray  shaft-streaks  of  the  throat  and  sides.  Left-over 
Juvenal  feathers  are  often  found,  and  the  black-spotted  ones  of  the 
lower  parts  become  faded  and  worn  and  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  adult.  This  plumage  is  fully  assumed  by  October, 
as  shown  by  many  specimens  from  many  localities,  numerous 
November  and  December  birds  showing  little  evidence  of  further 
moult,  viz.:  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  69813,  (f ,  October  16,  New 
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York;  No.  64972,  9,  October  19,  New  York;  No.  47255,  <f , 
November  11,  Washington  ;  No.  26963,  (f ,  November  25,  France; 
No.  45544,  November,  Texas ;  No.  64535,  December  20,  Denmark ; 
and  J.  Dwight  Jr.  Nos.  674,  9,675,  <f ,  and  676  9,  November 
24,  Delaware. 

Mid-winter  specimens  are  few  and  show  no  signs  of  the  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  which  evidently  takes  place  later.  The  juvenal 
tertiaries,  when  retained,  lose  their  buffy  edgings  and  dusky  tips 
by  wear  and  so  this  distinguishing  character  between  young  and 
old  is  often  obliterated.  One  specimen  (J.  Dwight  Jr.  No.  4897, 
January,  California)  is  certainly  a  young  bird. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that 
is  apparently  complete.  March  and  April  specimens  regularly 
show  growth  of  the  new  body  plumage ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish adults  from  young,  even  in  winter  plumage,  and  they 
become  indistinguishable  at  the  first  prenuptial  moult.  The 
wings  and  tails  of  adults  are  usually  much  worn.  The  fresh 
plumage  is  dull  black  above  with  rusty  edgings  and  gray  feather 
tips ;  below,  white  spotted  with  black  and  veiled  with  white  edg- 
ings, the  spotting  in  males  so  heavy  on  the  abdomen  that  a 
black  area  is  produced  by  loss  of  the  edgings,  which  wear  away 
rapidly. 

The  following  specimens  illustrate  this  moult,  viz. :  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  No.  102142,  (J,  March  29,  Japan;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
No.  26962,  9 ,  March  23,  France;  No.  45543,  <J,  April,  Cali- 
fornia; No.  55008,  (J,  April  25,  Texas. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  prenuptial  moult,  especially  in 
females,  is  shown  by  a  scattering  of  winter  feathers  found  on 
summer  birds,  and  when  at  the  postnuptial  moult  new  feathers  are 
added  to  those  of  two  other  periods  of  growth,  fine  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  those  who  would  theorize  about  wonderful  color 
changes  and  restorations. 

5.  SecoNti  or  Adult  JVinter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult,  occurring  earlier  than  the  postjuvenal  of  young 
birds,  but  in  adults  as  well  as  young  an  almost  identical  plumage 
is  assumed.  A  bird,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102125,  (f ,  August  14, 
Petchora  River,  Russia,  retains  six  old  primaries  of  the  nuptial 
dress  and  new  body  feathers  are  growing,  while  No.  162593.  <J> 
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September  7,  North  China,  has  renewed  the  flight  feathers  and 
only  part  of  the  body  plumage.  Among  the  many  specimens 
examined  in  the  gray  and  white  dress,  which  results  from  this 
moult,  there  are  few  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty  as 
adults,  both  young  and  old,  males  and  females,  being  practically 
indistinguishable  in  winter  dress. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  which  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  wings  nor  the  tail 
with  the  exception  of  the  tertiaries  and  a  few  wing-coverts. 
What  has  already  been  said  of  the  first  nuptial  plumage  applies 
equally  well  to  the  second  or  third,  and  the  specimens  there  men- 
tioned may,  some  of  them,  be  adults.  One  other  that  I  believe 
to  be  an  adult  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  29888,  (J,  April  13, 
South  Carolina)  is  acquiring  new  body  feathers,  the  wings,  tail 
and  tertiaries  much  worn. 

Two  other  species  that  on  account  of  similarity  of  plumage 
may  well  be  considered  together  are  the  following : 

American  Golden  Plover  {Charadrius  dotninicus). 
Black-bellied  Plover  (Charadrius  squatarola) . 

1.  Natal  Down,     Mottled  above,  yellowish  below. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Extra-limital  specimens  of  C  dominicus  in  this  plumage  are 
the  following,  viz. ;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  30856,  August, 
Bolivia,  and  eight  birds  from  Brazil  taken  between  October 
5  and  November  14.  Specimens  of  C  squatarola  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz.:  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  61634,  (J,  October  25, 
France;  No.  61633,  November  9,  Amoy,  China;  U.  S  Nat. 
Mus.  No.  119351,  (J,  December  26,  West  Indies. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  post  Juvenal 
moult  late  in  the  fall  which  involves  only  the  body  plumage. 
No.  61634  just  cited  shows  an  early  stage.  The  winter  dress  is 
deep  gray  above  (yellow-tinged  in  C  dominicus)  and  chiefly  white 
below,  indistinctly  mottled  on  the  breast  and  not  differing  greatly 
in  the  two  species. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that  is 
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practically  complete  except  perhaps  in  some  females.  Only  one 
specimen  (  C  sguatarola,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39072,  9> 
February  27,  Florida)  shows  actual  moult  of  the  primaries,  this 
bird  having  renewed  all  but  the  two  distal,  a  few  nuptial  body 
feathers  are  growing,  the  tail  is  old.  Another  specimen  of  C, 
squat arola^  however  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  16 1033,  February  16, 
Philippine  Islands)  has  fresh  wings  and  part  of  the  body  feath- 
ers are  new  and  a  specimen  of  C.  dominicus  (Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.  No.  67499,  9,  March  26,  Texas)  is  quite  similar  although 
it  is  possible  they  are  both  adults. 

The  results  of  this  moult  may  be  seen  in  many  spring  and  early 
summer  specimens,  the  old  gray  winter  feathers,  which  are  most 
abundantly  retained  in  females,  scattered  through  the  black  of  the 
lower  parts  and  less  conspicuously  on  the  back  among  the  golden 
spotted  nuptial  feathers  of  C  dominicus  or  the  white-tipped  ones 
of  C.  squatarola. 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult.  Many  August  and  September  specimens  show 
new  gray  feathers  creeping  in  among  the  dark  ones  of  the  nuptial 
dress,  C  squatarola  apparently  beginning  to  moult  earlier  than 
C.  dominicus,  A  specimen  of  C.  dominicus  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
No.  30855,  August,  Bolivia)  shows  an  early  stage,  neither  the 
remiges  nor  the  rectrices  as  yet  involved,  and  indicates  that  these 
feathers,  as  in  other  species,  are  later  than  those  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  no  specimens  showing  their  moult  have 
found  their  way  into  collections  for  winter  adults  of  all  species 
are  surprisingly  rare. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  pre  nuptial 
moult  which  evidently  includes  the  body  feathers  but  apparently 
not  those  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
adults  from  young,  added  to  imperfect  data,  makes  me  hesitate 
about  citing  several  specimens  with  worn  flight-feathers  that  show 
growth  of  new  body  feathers,  but  the  evidence  that  new  body 
plumage  is  assumed  by  moult  is  conclusive  if  we  examine  birds 
even  in  worn  breeding  dress. 

A  few  specimens  of  Charadrius  pluvialis  indicate  precisely  the 
same  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  here  outlined. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  suitable  specimens  and  of  time,  for  the 
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plumages  and  moults  of  other  species  to  be  worked  out  as  I  have 
done  with  the  few  here  recorded,  which  have  been  selected  to 
show  that  natural  moult  and  wear  are  the  cause  of  plumage  differ- 
ences. The  Golden  Plover,  the  Sanderling  and  the  Dunlin  have 
long  been  cited  as  proof  of  strange  and  wonderful  color  changes 
without  moult.  If  there  remains  now  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
such  belief,  I  fail  to  discover  it,  and  commend  to  the  theorists 
the  facts  above  presented  which  they  have  ignored  in  constructing 
their  theories.  They  have  started  with  the  eminently  unphysio- 
logical  assumption  that  a  grown  feather  can  absorb  fresh  coloring 
matter,  they  have  failed  to  recognize  seasonal  plumage  differ- 
ences between  adults  and  young,  males  and  females  and  they 
have  supposed  that  the  parti-colored  feathers,  which  regularly 
grow  on  the  dividing  line  between  light  and  dark  areas,  were  in 
process  of  recoloration. 

In  a  word  they  have  failed  to  recognize  consecutive  moults 
and  their  effects,  and  I  trust  that  my  present  contribution  to  the 
subject  will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  imagine  they 
see  fresh  colors  developing  in  old  feathers. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Occurrence  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  in  Labrador.  —  On  Mav  23,  1900. 
a  Little  Blue  Heron  {Ardea  caruUa)  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ernest  Doane  at 
Lance  au  Loup,  Labrador,  by  a  man  who  had  shot  it  there  a  day  or  two 
before.  Mr.  Doane  skinned  the  bird  and  sent  it  in  a  shipment  just  made  to 
my  brother  and  me.  The  specimen  (No.  4433,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs) 
is  a  young  male  just  emerging  from  the  white  plumage,  having  some 
blue  feathers  in  the  wings,  a  few  long  blue  back  plumes,  and  t  he  back, 
neck  and  head  much  intermixed  with  grayish.  While  to  me,  little  interest 
attaches  to  such  wanderers  it  still,  perhaps,  is  as  well  to  record  them,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  the  Little  Blue  Heron,  has  been 
taken  in  Labrador.  —  Outram  Bangs,  Boston^  Mass, 

The  Marbled  Godwit  at  Pine  Point,  Maine.  —  I  recently  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Marbled  Godwit  {Limosa  fedoa) 
which  wns  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  Crocker  at  Pine  Point,  near  Portland,  in 
iSyi.  Records  of  this  bird  in  Maine  are  so  few  that  the  following  data 
from  Mr.  Crocker  will  be  of  interest.  He  writes  me:  **I  killed  the  bird 
on  rithor  the  8th  or  9th  of  August,  1891.  I  shot  two  of  them  along  the 
lihort*  ot  the  hay  at  Pine  Point.  They  made  no  call  that  I  could  hear; 
hilt,  nttor  trying  several,  I  used  that  of  the  Yellow-legs,  upon  hearing 
whirh  thoy  turnod  and  came  towards  me.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Woodward, 
o!  C'an»hiiilt;c.  Mass..  lias  one  of  the  birds." — Nathan  Clifford  Brown, 
Portia  fid,  \fe. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  at  Piermont,  New  York.  —  I  made  an  obser- 
vation this  niornini^  (Auj.(ust  22,  1900)  that  must  be  of  interest.  Just  at 
noon,  with  ihc  sky  bright  and  clear,  I  stepped  out  into  the  yard  in  time 
to  see  a  Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Elatioides  forjicatiis)  sailing  over.  The 
bird  passed  o\er  nie  at  a  height  ot  about  one  hundred  feet  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  tor  me  to  ha\e  been  mistaken  about  the  identification.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  these  birds  in  the  South,  and  of  course  have  handled 
the  dried  specimens.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  disclosed  all 
the  heautitul  details  ot  plumage. 

Piermont  is  on  the  west   bank  ot    the  Hudson,  and  about  thirty  miles 
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above  New  York  city.  —  (i.  L.  Nichol.xs,  M.   D.,  Piermont,  N.   Y. 

The  Western  Red-tail  at  Toronto,  Canada.  —  While  collecting  Hawks 
north  of  this  city  on  November  5.  1S95.  I  obtained  a  good  specimen  of 
Buteo  borealis  calunts,  male,  which  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
this  bird  appearing  in  this  vicinity.  —  I.  HiGiiES  Samuel,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Description  of  the  Nestling  Plumage  of  Falco  islandut.  —  While  pre- 
paring a  report  on  the  various  collections  of  birds  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  through  the  Peary  Expeditions  to  Green- 
land, I  learned  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins,  taxidermist  of  the  expeditions  of 
1896-97,  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Perry,  one  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  of 
1897,  secured  two  specimens  of  Falco  islandus  from  the  nest.  The  plum- 
age of  the  species  at  that  age  having  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationships  of  the  Greenland  Gyrfalcons,  I  wrote  Mr. 
Perry  with  the  result  that  he  kindly  forwarded  the  birds  for  examination, 
and  with  his  permission.  I  append  the  following  description,  which  applies 
equally  to  both  specimens: 

Crown  and  nape  as  in  the  adult,  white  with  narrow  blackish  shaft-streaks 
increasing  in  width  posteriorly;  back  white,  the  apical  half  of  the  feather 
with  a  guttate  or  elliptical  ovate  fuscous  mark  bordered  by  white,  and 
sometimes  continuing  as  a  narrow  line  down  the  shaft  of  its  feather  to 
the  base;  rump  white  with  narrow  fuscous  ^haft-streaks;  quills  with  bro- 
ken blackish  bars  and  a  sub-apical  blackish  tip,  agreeing  in  pattern  with 
the  quills  of  the  adult  bird,  but  with  the  white  portions,  especially  of  the 
outer  web,  slightly  suffused  with  pale  ochraceous;  wing-coverts  as  in  the 
adult  but  with  the  blackish  markings  linear  rather  than  transverse ;  tail, 
about  two  thirds  grown,  pure  white  without  bars  or  other  markings; 
under  parts  white,  as  in  the  adult,  with  a  few  fuscous  shaft-streaks;  under 
tail-coverts  white,  unmarked. 

In  general  appearance  these  birds  are  quite  as  white  as  fully  adult 
individuals  and  apparently  prove  that  Falco  islandus  is,  as  has  been 
claimed,  white  at  all  ages,  and  they  thus  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of 
its  specific  distinctness. 

Moulting  specimens  of  Falco  rusticolus  show  that  the  immature,  linear- 
marked  plumage  is  directly  succeeded  by  the  mature  barred  plumage  and 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  adult  plumage  of  F.  islandus  is  acquired 
in  the  same  manner.  —  Frank  M.  Chapman,  American  Museum  Natural 
History ^  New  2'ork  City. 

Prairie  Homed  Larks  Nesting  in  Maine.  —  In  his  *  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Maine, '  page  82,  Mr.  Knight  says  respecting  the  occurrence  of  Oto- 
coris  alpestris  praticola\  "It  is  a  regular  migrant  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  ultimately  be  found  breeding 
within  our  State. "  Its  first  record  of  occurrence  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Carroll  Meade  of  North  Bridgton  {cf.  Maine  Sportsman, 
April,  1897,  p.  6). 

The  members  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  then  naturally  looked 
more  carefullv  to  their  identifications  of  Otocoris,  with  the  result,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  list,  as  mentioned  above. 

In  the  JanuJiry,  1900,  number  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Maine  Ornithologi- 
cal Society,'  page  2,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton,  of  Westbrook,  mentions  see- 
ing two  specimens  of  Otocoris  in  Andover,  Oxford  Co.,  Maine,  which  he 
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believed  undoubtedly  were  of  the  Prairie  variety,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
make  sure,  as  they  took  wing  before  he  could  train  his  glass  on  them. 

After  this  note  our  members  were  on  the  lookout  for  a  definite  record 
of  its  nesting  in  the  State.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  making  this 
record,  for  on  June  26,  while  driving  from  Waterville  to  Pishon's  Ferry, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  I  heard  the  unmistakable  notes 
of  Otocoris.  Getting  my  glass  from  my  traveling  case,  I  alighted  from 
my  carriage  and  went  in  search  of  the  two  birds,  which  had  flown  from 
the  road  into  a  field  of  plowed  ground  near  by.  The  birds  were  too 
wary  and  could  not  be  approached  near  enough  to  decide  positively  that 
it  was  O.  a.  praticola. 

Three  weeks  later,  July  17,  while  driving  along  the  same  route,  six 
Horned  Larks  flew  from  the  road  into  a  cornfield  beside  the  road.  Hav- 
ing my  glass  ready  for  use,  I  at  once  left  my  team  and  went  in  search 
of  them.  I  flushed  them,  and  farther  down  the  road,  I  saw  several  more 
Larks  feeding  in  the  road  with  the  Grass  Finches.  While  examining 
them  with  my  glass,  they  flew  to  a  large  piece  of  plowed  ground  and 
scattered  about.  In  all  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  birds,  mostly 
young  birds.  I  then  drove  to  the  next  house,  borrowed  a  gun  and  shells 
loaded  with  number  six  shot  and  went  back  and  shot  one  adult  female 
and  two  young.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  get  any  more  adult 
birds.  These  proved  to  be  praticola^  and  established  a  record  of  their 
breeding  in  the  State.  August  7  (three  weeks  later),  I  looked  for  them 
at  the  same  place,  but  was  not  able  to  find  a  bird. 

The  plowed  ground  which  they  frequented  was  a  large  patch,  that  had 
been  plowed  in  the  spring,  but  being  so  wet,  the  owner,  Mr.  Lowell 
White,  had  not  planted  it,  though  in  July  it  was  dry  enough  and  rather 
sandy,  and  well  covered  in  patches  with  weeds.  This  field  is  situated 
about  one  half  mile  from  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Kennebec  Countv, 
bordering  Somerset  County.  There  are  large  fields  of  sandy  land,  and 
it  is  a  typical  location  for  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  to  nest. — J.  Mer- 
Tox  Swain,  Portland,  Me. 

The  European  Linnet  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  —  Several  years 
ago  —  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1S94  —  I  secured  an  adult  female 
European  Linnet  {Acanthis  catinabina)^  at  Scarboro*,  N.  Y.,  two  miles 
south  of  Sing  Sing.  The  bird  was  shot  from  the  top  of  a  maple  tree.  In  a 
field  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  For  several  days  previous 
to  this  I  had  frequently  seen  and  heard  in  the  region  a  small  flock  of  very 
peculiar  Linnets,  which  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  species,  as  I  several 
times  saw  them  at  short  range.  There  were  about  five  in  all,  two  or  three 
being  red- breasted,  russet-backed  males.  They  were  most  often  seen 
alone,  but  not  infrequently  associated  with  flocks  of  American  Goldfinches. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  the  female  was,  when  shot,  the  only  Linnet 
among  several  Goldfinches,  and  the  other  Linnets  were  not  seen  thereafter. 
The  bird  secured  was  in  bright,  unworn  plumage,  and  this  fact,  combined 
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with  that  of  the  presence  of  others  of  the  species,  makes  it  unlikely  that 
it  was  an  escaped  cage-bird.  It  was  identified  by  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  is  preserved  in  my  father's  collection. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  species  has  not  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
though  it  is  always  possible  for  such  birds  to  fly  aboard  trans  Atlantic 
liners  at  sea,  and  stay  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  It  is  probably 
by  this  means  that  most  of  the  stray  European  land  birds  get  to  America, 
and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Marcus  S.  Farr,  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  advises  me  to 
record  this  occurrence  in  'The  Auk,*  even  at  this  late  date. — Gerald  H. 
Thaykr,  Monadnock^  N,  H. 

The  Rough-winged  Swallow  breeding  in  Connecticut,  and  other 
Notes.  —  On  June  17,  1900,  I  secured  a  male  Rough-winged  Swallow 
{Stelgidopteryx  serripennis)  which  was  flying  about  a  little  brackish  pond 
by  the  Thames  River,  near  Gales  Ferry.  Later,  on  June  23,  I  found  in 
a  neighboring  railroad  embankment  two  nests  of  this  species.  Both 
were  dug  into  the  bank  about  an  arm's  length  and  just  under  the  over- 
hanging sods  and  roots.  One  of  the  nests,  which  I  examined  carefully, 
contained  five  pin-feather  covered  young.  The  parents  were  seen  cir- 
cling nervously  about,  all  four  being  present,  which  led  me  to  believe 
another  nest  must  be  in  the  vicinitv,  which  I  failed  to  discover. 

I  found  also  two  male  Hooded  Warblers  (  Wilsonia  miirata)  on  the 
Gales  Ferry  side  of  the  river  on  June  23  and  24,  opposite  the  Montville 
shore  where  I  found  a  single  bird  last  June  (see  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  360); 
these  two  birds  were  singing  among  the  mountain  laurel  bushes  on  the 
southern  hillsides.  I  also  found  a  single  male  Worm-eating  Warbler 
{Helmitherus  vermivorus)  singing  in  the  same  locality  on  June  23,  and 
secured  him  on  the  24th.  A  pair  of  Mourning  Doves  {Zenaidura  mac- 
roura)  were  seen  on  June  17,  feeding  along  the  beach  at  Gales  Ferry.  — 
Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Long-wood,  Mass. 

The  Proper  Name  for  the  Florida  Yellow-throat.  In  •  The  Auk '  for 
July  I,  1900  (p.  225),  Mr.  William  Palmer  adopts  Audubon's  name  roscoe 
for  the  southern  form  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  because,  to  quote 
from  his  paper,  *'  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Florida  bird  occurring 
along  the  Gulf  Coast "  ;  and  also,  because  the  type  specimen  was  "  taken  in 
a  cypress  swamp."  The  first  reason  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  yet  uncon- 
firmed by  specimens  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  substantiated,  of  little 
value,  under  the  circumstances.  The  second  reason  is  an  excellent  one 
for  the  rejection  of  the  name  roscoe  for  the  resident  bird. 

The  Florida  Yellow-throat,  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  by  no 
means  a  common  bird.  In  Florida,  during  the  winter,  it  is  doubtless  out- 
numbered by  trichas  by  at  least  fifty  to  one.  I  have  invariably  found  it 
in  or  near  growths  of  scrub  palmetto,  whence  the  local  name  *  Palmetto 
Bird.' 
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Audubon's  type  of  roscoe  was  an  immature  bird,  of  which  he  wrote  :  '*  Not 
long  after  the  publication  of  my  first  volume,  I  discovered  the  error  which 
I  had  committed  in  making  the  bird  represented  in  my  twenty-fourth 
plate  a  new  species,  it  being  only  the  young  of  Sylvia  irickas  of  J^tham  " 
(Orn.  Biog.  V,  463).  It  is  true  that  Audubon  might  have  described  the 
young  of  the  resident  bird,  and  hence,  therefore,  of  the  Florida  Yellow- 
throat  which,  Mr.  Palmer  states  with  such  positiveness,  occurs  **  along 
the  Gulf  Coast."  Audubon's  type,  however,  was  taken  in  western  Miss- 
issippi in  September,  the  month  when  the  southward  migration  of  trickas 
reaches  its  height,  and,  furthermore,  was  shot  from  *'  the  top  branches  of  a 
high  cypress"  (Orn.  Biog.  I,  124) — facts  which,  to  my  mind,  essentially 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  representative  of  the  northern  and  not  of  the  resi* 
dent  bird,  for  which  latter,  therefore,  we  are  not  qualified  in  adopting  the 
name  roscoe,  —  Frank  M.  Chapman,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory^ New  York  City. 

The  Mockingbird  at  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  and  on. Long  Island,  N.  Y. — 

On  August  25,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  pair  of  wild  Mockingbirds  {^Mimus  folyglottos)^  and  on  inquiry 
I  found  a  man  who  said  he  had  heard  a  Mockingbird  singing  several 
times  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  On  the  following  day  I  saw 
another  Mockingbird,  presumably  one  of  those  I  had  seen  the  day  pre- 
vious, as  it  was  near  the  same  locality. 

On  August  27,  at  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  I  saw  a  strange  bird  light  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  full-grown  maple  trees  that  line  the  avenue  along  which 
I  was  walking.  Before  I  had  approached  very  near  the  bird  again  took 
wing  and  from  the  manner  of  its  flight,  its  size,  and  prominent  white 
patches  upon  its  wing,  I  am  confident  that  it  was  a  Mockingbird.  While 
the  distance  was  rather  great  to  identify  it  absolutely,  I  know  of  no  other 
bird  which  could  have  shown  such  wing  color,  except  the  Redheaded 
Woodpecker,  but  its  manner  of  flight  was  not  that  of  the  Woodpecker, 
and  we  certainly  would  not  expect  to  see  a  Woodpecker  perched 
on  tlie  top  branches  of  a  tree  like  a  Robin. — John  Lewis  Childs, 
Floral  Park,  Loui^  Island,  N.   Y. 

Brief  Michigan  Notes.  —  Cook,  in  his  Birds  of  Michigan,  records  Baird's 
Sandpiper  and  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  as  rare  in  the  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  both  are  common  migrants  here.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Sand- 
piper {Tringa  bairdit)  dates  from  1S90.  I  collected  about  twentv-five 
specimens  during  July  and  August  of  that  year,  and  noticed  several  hun- 
dred. They  make  their  appearance  the  latter  part  of  July  and  arc  rarely 
seen  after  September  1.  They  prefer  the  Least  and  Semi-palmated  Sand. 
pipers  for  companions  but  I  have  often  observed  them  among  fiocks  of 
the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellow-legs  and  Killdeer.  The  Grav- 
cheeked  Thrush  {f/ylocichla  alicict)  arrives  from  the  north  about  a  week 
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earlier  than   the  Olive-back  and  remains  a  week  later,  overlapping  the 
Hermit  b^  two  or  three  days. 

September  27,  1S93, 1  shot  a  fine  male  Nelson's  Sparrow  (Ammodramus 
nelsoni).  When  first  seen  it  was  in  company  with  a  pair  of  Savanna 
Sparrows.  The  three  were  bathing  in  a  little  pool  on  a  mud  fiat.  Later 
it  fiew  to  a  reed  top  and  commenced  drying  its  feathers.  This  taking  to 
a  reed  top  was  unusual  and  resulted  in  its  death. 

September 4, 1899,  I  shot  a  Knot  (Tringa  canutus)  in  immature  plum- 
age. It  came  straight  in  from  the  lake  and  perched  on  a  boulder  about 
300  feet  from  shore.  This  was  near  the  town  of  Port  Austin,  Huron 
County.  The  local  hunters  called  it  a  young  *  Robin  Plover'  and  did 
not  consider  it  rare. 

In  June,  1S99,  my  brother  added  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
{Dendroica  akrulescens)  to  the  list  of  birds  breeding  here.  I  have  never 
personally  observed  this  species  in  summer,  but  have  found  the  Black 
and  White  (Mniotilta  varia),  Golden-winged  (Heltnintkopkila  ckrysoptera) 
and  Cerulean  {Dendroica  carulea)  to  be  common  breeders,  and  am  sure 
the  Sycamore  {D.  dominica  albilora)  breeds  although  no  nests  have  yet 
been  discovered. 

During  ten  years  of  careful  field  work  I  have  seen  the  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak (  Cardinalis  cardinalis)  but  twice  and  secured  both  specimens  —  fe- 
male, November  i,  1897,  and  male,  December  3,  1899. — J.  Claire  Wood, 
Detroit^  Michigan. 

List  of  the  Rarer  Birds  met  with  during  the  Spring  of  1900  in  the 
Immediate  Vicinity  of  Toronto. — The  following  list  of  the  rarer  birds 
which  came  under  my  personal  observation  while  taking  field  notes 
during  the  past  season  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toronto  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  observers. 

May    8.   Cape  May  Warbler  (Dendroica  tigrina),  i  male  seen. 
♦'       9.       ♦♦        •'  •'  *'  "         I  male  taken. 

"     10.       "        "  "  ♦•  •♦         I  male  taken. 

*'     II.    VraxTxtWarhX^v  {Dendroica  discolor),      i  male  taken. 
•'     12.    Orange-crowned  Warbler  {Helminthophila  celata)^  1  male  taken. 
'•      "  "  •'  *•  •*  I  female  taken. 

13.    Tennessee  Warbler  {Helmintkophila  peregrina)^  seen. 
15.    Black-poll  W'arbler  (Dendroica  striatal  3  males  seen. 
♦*     16.    Kirtland's  Warbler  (Dendroica  kirtlandi),  i  male  taken. 

18.  Cape  May  Warbler  {Dendroica  tigrina)^  i  male  taken. 
Black-poll  Warbler  {Dendroica  striata)^  males  plentiful. 

19.  Orchard  Oriole  {Icterus  spur ius)^  i  male  taken. 
"      ••  "  *♦  "  **  I  female  seen. 

"     20.   Cape  May  Warbler  {Dendroica  tigrina),  1  male  seen. 
*'     21.   Tennessee  Warbler  {Helminthophila  peregrina)^  2  seen. 
"     22.  '*  "  **  **  25  or  more  seen 

and  three  taken. 
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May  22.   Black-poll  Warblers,  very  abundant  from  this  date  till  June  2. 
**       "     Connecticut  Warbler  (G^<?M(>'/ifa^7fs),  I  male  taken. 
•»    23.  **  **  *'  "I  male  taken. 

'*     24.  Tennessee  Warbler  (//tf/»f«»/i<>/A#7(B  ^tfre^T-iJia),  I  female  taken. 
♦*      "    Connecticut  Warbler  (Geothlyfis  agilis) ^  i  male  taken. 
*'     26.   Black-poll  Warbler  {Dendroica  striata) ^  i  female  taken. 
'*     27.   Connecticut  Warbler  (Geotkfyfis  agilis)^  2  males  seen. 
"     28.  ♦*  *'  ♦'  **       I  female  taken. 

30.  *'  **  '*  **       I  female  seen. 

Mourning  Warbler  (^Geoihlypis Philadelphia'^^  i  male  seen. 
June    I.    Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  {^Empidona*  flaviventris),  i  female 
taken. 
June    2.   Orchard  Oriole  (^Icterus  spuriits)^  1  male  seen. 
**      4.  "  *'  "  **  X  male   taken    and  another 

male  seen. 
June    9.   Orchard  Oriole  (/r/^rwi  5/«riW),  2  males  seen. 
July    5.  "  *•  '•  *•  a  pair  nesting. 

Respecting  the  abovei  the  records  for  Dendroica  discolor  and  D. 
kirtlandi  are  the  first,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  for  this  localitv:  and 
Icterus spuriuSy  while  recorded  once  or  twice  before  from  as  far  east  as 
this  in  Canada,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  nesting. — 
I.  Hughes  Samuel,  Center  Island^  Toronto^  Canada. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Beyer's  '  The  Avifauna  of  Louisiana.'  *  —  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  an 
enumeration  of  the  birds  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  is  therefore  a 
most  welcome  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the 
birds  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  It  is  the  result,  the  author  tells  us,  **  of  personal 
observation  and  collecting  during  fullv  sixteen  years  within  the  limits 
of  our  State.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  ornithology  I  have  visited 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State  at  different  seasons  of  the  vear,  and  in 
this  way  learned  to  understand  the  variation  of  bird-life  effected  bv  the 


'  Louisiana  Herpetology,  with  a  Check-list  of  the  Batrachians  and  Reptiles 
of  the  State,  and  the  Avifauna  of  Louisiana,  with  an  Annotated  List  of  the 
Birds  of  the  State.  Hy  (Jeorge  E.  Beyer,  Tulane  University.  Reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists,  1897-1899. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1900.     (Birds,  pp.  1-45  of  reprint.) 
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annual  spring  and  fall  migration."  The  list  proper  is  precededj(pp.  3-8) 
by  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  region,  the 
varied  topography  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  markedly  different  areas, 
although  the  higher  portions  of  the  country,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet.  The  list  num- 
bers 323  species  and  subspecies,  and  a  list  of  22  others  is  given  as  of  prob- 
able occurrence,  several  of  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  lack  confirma- 
tion as  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  annotations  are  for  the  most  part 
brief,  but  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  paper,  stating  fully  the  manner 
of  occurrence  of  the  birds  as  known  to  the  writer.  While  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  is  followed,  the  changes  in  names  made  in 
the  last  (ninth)  Supplement  are  not  adopted,  the  paper  having  been  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  March,  1899,  though  not  printed  till  a  year  or 
more  later.  The  information  conveyed  in  the  present  list  concerning  the 
species  that  breed  in  the  State  is  especially  important,  and  helps  to  define 
at  least  where  many  of  our  common  northern  species  do  not  breed.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  to  find  that  the  White-bellied  Swallow  {Tackycineta 
bicolor)  "occurs  everywhere  in  the  State,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year." 
The  Burrowing  Owl  (^Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaa)  is  stated  to  be 
*' quite  numerous  on  the  prairies,  and  it  undoubtedly  breeds  there  as 
well."  Probably  the  identifications  of  a  few  of  the  species  will  bear 
revision,  as  the  Horned  Larks,  the  Seaside  Sparrows,  and  the  Prairie 
Hen,  which  latter  is  most  likely  the  subspecies  att-wateri.  The  list 
evinces,  however,  careful  and  conscientious  work  and  is  a  most  welcome 
and  exceptionally  important  addition  to  our  list  of  faunal  papers.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Bums's  '  A  Monograph  of  the  Flicker.'  ^  —  In  his  praiseworthy  mono- 
graph Mr.  Burns  presents  the  results  of  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  this 
species  *'  the  leisure  moments  of  five  years,"  with  •'  the  generous  aid  of  a 
large  corps  of  enthusiasts."  Although  the  literature  of  the  subject  has 
been  extensively  utilized,  the  monograph  is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  author's  own  observations  and  those  of  his  many  correspondents,  and 
is  therefore  to  a  large  degree  new  material.  The  paper  gives  first  the 
names  of  the  species,  both  technical  and  vernacular,  with  an  account  of 
their  probable  origin  and  significance,  the  vernacular  names  alone,  includ- 
ing their  variants,  numbering  at  least  one  huntlred.  Then  follows  a 
detailed  treatment  of  all  the  principal  incidents  of  the  birds'  natural  his- 
tory, as  its  geographical  distribution,  migrations,  manner  of  fiight,  roost- 
ing, '  drum  calls,'  its  varied  notes,  calls  and  song  period,  mating,  nesting 
habits,  eggs,  molt,  food,  enemies,  etc.,  even  to  hybridism  and  atavism. 
In  short,  the  eighty-two  pages  constituting  the  *  Monograph '  are  well 

*  A  Monograph  of  the  Flicker  (^ColapUs  auratus).  By  Frank  L.  Bums. 
The  Wilson  Bulletin,  No.  31,  April,  1900,  pp.  1-82.     Price,  50  cts. 
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filled  with  well-selected  matter,  and  go  far  toward  answering  every  impor- 
tant inquiry  respecting  the  life-history  of  this  notable  species.  — J.  A.  A. 

Nash's  '  Check-List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario.*  >  —  Mr.  Nash's  briefly 
annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Ontario  numbers  302  species,  and  is  based 
on  the  author's  personal  knowledge,  except  where  credit  is  given  to  other 
authority.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  useful  and  convenient  summary  of 
the  ornithology  of  the  Province,  and  is  very  neatly  and  correctly 
printed. — J.  A.  A. 

Macoun's  *  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds.* ' —  The  scope  and  character 
of  Mr.  Macoun's  '  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds  *  is  thus  succinctly  stated 
in  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson's  prefatory  note,  namely  :  *'  It  is  intended  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  birds  of  the  Dominion  systematically  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  principal  known  facts  in  regard  to  their  distribution,  migra- 
tions and  breeding  habits."  In  the  author's  preface  he  further  states  that 
the  'Catalogue'  is  to  also  include  "Newfoundland,  Greenland  and 
Alaska,"  or  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  the  United  States. 
"  The  nomenclature  and  the  numbers  given  in  the  latest  edition  and  sup- 
plements of  the  Check-list  published  by  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  have  been  made  the  basis  of  arrangement  of  the  catalogue."  It 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  also  added  a  separate  and  consecutive 
series  of  numbers  for  the  species  of  the  '  Catalogue.'  Part  I  includes 
Nos.  I  to  316  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  and  takes  in  rather  more  than 
four  fifths  of  all  the  species. 

The  first  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  this  extensive  region  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Fauna  Boreali-Americana'  of  Swain- 
son  and  Richardson,  published  in  1831,  which  contained  267  species. 
In  1878  a  second  enumeration  was  made  by  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain, 
restricted  however  to  Canada,  and  thus  excluding  Alaska  and  Greenland, 
the  number  of  species  being  556. 


*  Check  List  |  of  the  |  Birds   of  Ontario  |  and  |  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
Biological  Section  |  of  the  |  Museum.  |  Department  of  Education  |  Toronto.  | 
[By  C.   W.  Nash.]  Toronto:  |  Wan^'ick    Bro's.  &   Rutter,   Printers,  Etc..  68 
and  70  Front  .St.  West.  |  1900.  —  Svo,  pp.  58. 

•Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  |  George  M.  Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,  L.  L.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Director.  |  —  |  Catalogue  |  of  |  Canadian  Birds.  |  —  |  Part  I.  | 
Water  Birds,  Gallinaceous  Birds,  |  and  Pigeons.  |  Including  the  following 
Orders  :  |  Pygopodes,  Longipennes,  Tubinares,  Steganopodes,  |  Anseres,  Her- 
odiones,  Paludicolae,  Limi-  |  colae,  Gallinae,  and  Columbae.  |  —  |  By  John 
Macoun,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  G.,  Naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
[Seal.]  Ottawa  :  |  Printed  by  S.  E.  Dawson,  Printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  | 
Excellent  Majesty,    |  1900. — Svo,  pp.  vii-f-218.     Price  10  cts. 
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The  present  '  Catalogue '  is  based  largely  on  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  Macoun  having  been  collecting  notes  and  obser- 
vations for  this  work  since  1879,  while  Mr.  Spreadborough  has  been 
similarly  engaged  since  1889,  under  Mr.  Macoun*8  supervision.  Their 
journeys  have  extended  to  various  parts  of  this  wide  area,  from  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 
The  unpublished  notes  of  many  other  observers  have  also  been  utilized, 
as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  subject.  For  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Arctic  Canada  the  *  Catalogue  *  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  pre- 
viously published  observations,  and  even  for  Southern  Canada,  the  pub- 
lished contributions  of  Downs,  Chamberlain,  Mcllwraith,  Dionne,  Wintle, 
Seton-Thompson,  Fannin,  and  others  are  freely  cited.  There  are  thus 
brought  together  under  each  species  the  principal  known  facts  of  its 
distribution,  with  usually  a  paragraph  headed  *  Breeding  Notes,*  with  a 
list  of  the  specimens  in  the  Ottawa  Museum,  collected  by  the  Survey. 
The  '  Catalogue,*  containing,  as  it  does,  such  a  large  amount  of  pre- 
viously unpublished  matter,  combined  with  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  previously  published  records,  forms  a  compendium  of  orni- 
thological information  for  the  northern  half  of  North  America  of  g^eat 
permanent  interest  and  value.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  Part  II  the 
coming  winter;  and  the  author  invites  ornithologists  who  may  receive 
Part  I,  to  send  him  any  additional  facts  on  the  birds  contained  therein 
with  a  view  to  their  publication  as  a  supplement  to  Part  II.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.*  —  Besides 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  which  contain  many  records  of  interesting 
captures  and  notes  of  field  work,  are  two  papers  published  in  full.  These 
are  :  (i)  *  Migration  Data  on  City  Hall  Tower,*  Philadelphia,  by  William 
L.  Baily,  which  concludes  with  a  tabular  list  of  56  species  of  birds  that 
were  killed  by  striking  the  lighted  tower  from  August  27,  1897,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1899.  The  number  of  individuals  was  527,  of  which  452  were 
killed  from  August  23  to  October  31, 1899.  (2)  *  The  Summer  Birds  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  Counties,  Pa.,  by  Witmer  Stone. 
This  is  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  98  species.  Mr.  Stone  states  ;  '*  The  boreal 
element  in  the  avifauna  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  a 
number  of  years  past  as  the  primitive  hemlock  and  spruce  forest  disappears 
before  the  advance  of  the  lumberman. . . .  The  cutting  of  the  timber  and  the 
fires  which  so  frequently  follow  totally  change  the  aspect  of  the  country 
and  completely  exterminate  many  boreal  plants,  while  the  altered  con- 
ditions admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  evidenced 


*  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  No.  III.  For  the  years  1898  and  1899.  Published  by  the 
Club.     1900.     8vo.,  pp.  28. 
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by  the  presence  of  late  years  of  the  Cottontail  Rabbit,  Quail,  Towhee, 
Indigo  Bird,  Yellow  Warbler,  Thrasher,  Chat,  etc."— J.  A.  A. 

Cooke's  '  Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Colorado.'  * — This  is  a  '  Sec- 
ond Appendix '  to  Prof.  Cooke's  '  The  Birds  of  Colorado,*  published  in 
1897,  this,  and  the  '  First  Appendix,'  published  in  1898,  being  paged  con- 
tinuously with  the  original  catalogue.  Several  species  are  hete  added 
to  the  list  of  Colorado  birds,  making  the  number  387,  of  which  243  are 
known  to  breed.  This  is  an  addition  of  about  25  species  during  the  three 
years  since  the  publication  of  the  original  list.  Many  notes  are  also 
added  respecting  the  distribution  and  breeding  ranges  of  other  species. 
Much  space  is  given  to  notes  based  on  the  study  of  the  collection  of  Col- 
orado birds  made  by  the  late  Edwin  Carter,  representing  **  the  work  of  Mr. 
Carter  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Much  of  the  material  was  gathered  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Breckenridge,  and  the  rest  in  Middle  Park  and 
South  Park,"  at  altitudes  of  7500  to  9500  feet.  The  *  Bibliography  of 
Colorado  Ornithology '  is  continued  to  date. 

As  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  Colorado  birds,  Prof. 
Cooke  remarks  (p.  220):  **  There  are  twenty-five  Warblers  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  whose  range  is  said  to  be  *  Eastern 
United  States,' or  'Eastern  United  States  to  the  Plains,' thus  not  including 
Colorado  in  their  habitat,"  of  which  eleven  have  now  been  found  in  Colo- 
rado, and  Prof.  Cooke  expects  that  the  other  fourteen  will  yet  be  found  in 
that  State.  This  large  appendix  of  nearly  60  pages  is  provided  with  an 
index,  and  merits  the  high  praise  we  gave  the  original  catalogue  (c/I  Auk, 
XIV,  1897,  pp.  331,  332).— J.  A.  A. 

Economic  Ornithology.  —  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (XIII, 
pp.  314,  315)  attention  was  called  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer's  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  Bird  Protection,  forming  Bulletin  No.  12  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
This  was  promptly  followed  by  Circular  No.  28  of  the  Division  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  also  by  Dr.  Palmer,  consisting  of  a  'Directory  of  State 
Officials  and  Organizations  concerned  with  the  Protection  of  Birds  and 
Game,'  giving  a  list  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  of  each  State, 
and  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada;  also  a  list  of  National  and  State 
Organizations  interested  in  this  work,  including  their  officers  and  ward- 
ens, with  their  addresses  ;  and  also  a  list  of  the  Audubon  Societies, 
organized  especially  for  the  study  and  protection  of  birds,  >»ith  the 
addresses  of  their  Secretaries. 

*  Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Colorado.  By  W.  W.  Cooke.  Bulletin  56 
(Technical  Series  Xo.  5),  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultund 
College  of  Colorado,  May,  1900,  pp.  181-239. 
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This  was  immediately  followed  hy  the  Biological  Survey  Circular  No. 
29,  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  deals  with  the  Lacey  Act.  The  Cir- 
cular is  entitled  *  Protection  and  Importation  of  Birds  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  25,  1900.*  It.  gives  the  text  of  the  act,  and 'explains 
in  detail  its  various  provisions,  as  relating  to  (i)  Propagation  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Birds;  (2)  Importation  of  Foreign  Animals  and  Birds;  (3) 
Transportation  of  Prohibited  Species;  (4)  Interstate  Traffic  in  Animals 
or  Birds  killed  or  shipped  in  violation  of  State  Laws;  (5)  Preservation 
and  Importation  of  Birds  in  Charge  of  the  Biological  Survey.  *'The 
object,"  it  is  stated,  ''of  placing  this  work  in  charge  of  an  Executive 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government  was  merely  to  supplement  and 
not  to  hamper  or  replace  the  work  hitherto  done  by  State  commissions 
and  organizations ;  in  other  words,  to  coordinate  and  direct  individual 
efforts,  and  thus  insure  more  uniform  and  more  satisfactorv  results  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained.  Greater  uniformity  in  State  legislation  and 
better  enforcement  of  existing  laws  can  be  secured  only  by  the  most 
complete  cooperation  between  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the  cause  of  bird 
protection." 

The  importation  of  the  English  or  European  House  Sparrow  and  the 
Starling  is  absolutely  prohibited,  as  is  also  their  *' deliberate  shipment" 
from  one  State  to  another. 

By  this  special  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "  the  Division  of 
the  Biological  Survey  is  hereby  placed  in  charge  of  all  matters  relating 
to  the  preservation  and  importation  of  animals  and  birds  under  this  Act, 
and  until  further  notice  the  Assistant  Chief  of  that  Division  [who  for- 
tunately is  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer]  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  issue  of 
permits  for  the  importation  of  animals  and  birds  from  foreign'countries. 
All  inquiries  regarding  bird  protection  and  all  requests  for  publications 
on  the  uses  or  preservation  of  birds  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Biological  Survey." 

Another  publication  requiring  notice  in  the  present  connection  is  Dr. 
Palmer's  *  A  Review  of  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United  States,' 
published  in  the  *  Yearbook '  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1899  (pp.  259,  292).  In  this  important  paper  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
*  economic  ornithology  '  is  defined,  followed  by  a  brief  historic  sketch  of  the 
'  development  of  American  ornithology,'  and  comments  on  the  following 
topics :  *  Investigations  as  to  the  Value  of  Birds  ' ;  the  *  Commencement 
of  Investigations  along  Modern  Lines,'  1858  to  1880;  and  *  A  Period  of 
Notable  Advance  in  Investigations,'  covering  the  period  from  1880  to 
the  present  time,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey,  begun 
in  1885.  He  says,  in  summing  up  the  principal  results  due  to  the  work 
of  individual  investigators :  "  The  important  researches  thus  briefly 
noticed  include  four  investigations  on  the  Robin,  an  examination  of  630 
Nebraska  birds  [by  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  in  1878],  about  1,600  Wisconsin 
birds  [by  Prof.  F.  H.  King  in  1882],  and  an  invesUgaUon  ol  3,0&|  birds  U 
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prey^  Gracklesand  other  species  in  Pennsylvania  [by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren  in 
1886],  comprising  ip  all  more  than  5,000  stomachs.*' 

In  recounting  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Division,  its  first  publications,  its  functions  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  ornithology,  and  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions, (i)  regarding  supposed  injurious  birds,  (2)  regarding  beneficial 
birds,  and  (3)  a  summary  of  the  results  of  its  fourteen  years*  work. 

He  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  '  Commercial  Uses  of  Birds,'  and 
under  the  subheadings  *  Game,'  '  Eggs,'  *  Feathers,'  and  *  Guano,'  gives 
some  very  startling  statistics  respecting  the  slaughter  for  the  market 
of  such  birds  as  the  Prairie  Chicken  and  Passenger  Pigeon,  and  the 
enormous  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  Gulls  and  Terns,  Murres,  Guillemots 
and  Albatrosses,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  of  Terns  and  Herons  for 
their  plumage.  The  trade  in  Guano  is  not  necessarily  destructive  to  the 
birds  to  which  its  deposition  in  such  vast  quantities  is  due;  but  the 
statistics  here  given  are  of  great  interest,  both  from  a  commercial  and  an 
ornithological  point  of  view.  A  map  showing  the  principal  Guano 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  **  bonded  under  Act  of  1856*'  for  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  illustrates  this  portion  of  Dr.  Palmer's  article.  **  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  from  1869  to  1898,  283,871  tons  of  guano,  valued  at 
$3,  229,832,  were  brought  from  islands  appertaining  to  the  United  States." 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  *  Measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion, Preservation,  and  Introduction  of  Birds.'  Under  this  head  are  given 
the  history  and  results  of  '  bounty  laws,'  '  game  laws,'  *  criticism  of  game 
laws,'  'efforts  at  uniformity  in  game  laws,'  'special  restrictions,'  and 
'  prospect  for  enforcement  of  game  laws.'  Also  a  brief  summary  is  given 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  birds  and  its  results. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Dr.  Palmer's  excellent  paper  it  may  inter- 
est many  readers  of  '  The  Auk'  to  know  what  led  to  the  establishing  of 
the  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  known  at  present  as 
the  Biological  Survey  —  a  branch  of  the  official  work  of  the  Government 
now  so  far-reaching  in  its  relations,  not  only  in  respect  to  economic 
ornithology,  but  to  scientific  ornithology  and  mammalogy.  Dr.  Palmer 
says:  "One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  was  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of 
economic  ornithology.  Committees  on  the  English  Sparrow,  bird  migra- 
tion, and  geographical  distribution  were  appointed  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  elaborate  investigations  were  at  once  begun.  The  work,  however, 
had  been  planned  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  soon  outgrew  the  resources 
of  the  committees,  and  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  union  it  was 
determined  to  present  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  continuing  it In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  Con- 
gress granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  to  be  expended  under  the  division 
of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  July  x,  1885, 
established  a  section  of  economic  ornithology.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Mcrriam  investigations  were  outlined  on  a  broad  scale,  to 
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include  the  '  food  habits,  distribution,  and  migrations  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds  and  mammals  in  relation  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  for- 
estry'.* A  year  later  the  section  became  an  independent  division,  and  in 
1896  its  name  was  changed  by  Congress  to  the  broader  title  of  Division 
of  Biological  Survey." — J.  A.  A. 

Meyer  and  Wiglesworth's  '  Birds  of  Celebes.' '  —  We  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  brinjging  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  *  The  Auk'  this  excellent 
monograph  of  the  '  Birds  of  Celebes,'  in  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  over 
1100  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  nearly  50  colored  plates.  It  em- 
bodies the  results  of  many  years  of  work  by  experts  in  this  particular  field, 
the  senior  author.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  eminent  Director  of  the  Dres- 
den Museum,  having  spent  several  years  (1870-73)  in  Celebes  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  this  long-contemplated  work.  He  has  thus  not 
only  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  knowing  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
region,  but  of  having  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
species  in  life.  His  valuable  *  Field  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Celebes* 
appeared  in  *The  Ibis*  for  1879,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
special  papers  on  the  birds  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  region  here  included  as  the  *  Celebesian  area*  embraces  '*The 
Talaut  Islands  in  the  north,  the  Sulu  Islands  in  the  east,  and  the  Djampea 

Group    in  the  south The  boundary  so  chosen  adjoins  to  the  north 

the  southern  limit  of  the  Philippines,  as  defined  by  Tweeddale,  Worcester 
and  Bourns,  and  others  ;  to  the  east  it  coincides  with  Salvadori's  western 
border,  as  drawn  in  his  *  Ornitologia  della  Papuasia  e  delle  MoUuchi, 
and  bv  other  writers ;  to  the  south  it  takes  in  all  the  islands  between 
Celebes  and  the  Lesser  Sundas.  The  book  may  thus  be  said  to  fill  up 
an  ornithological  gap,  and  the  bounds  as  chosen  appear  also  to  be  the 
most  natural,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  Djampea  Group.  **  The 
number  of  species  included  is  393,  with  about  150  additional  subspecies, 
each  being  treated  fully  as  regards  its  bibliography,  its  plumages  and 
relationships,  its  geographical  distribution  and  life-history,  so  far  as  the 
details  are  known.  The  numerous  colored  plates  give  for  the  first  time 
adequate  illustrations  of  the  70  species  here  figured. 

The  *  Introduction,*  occupying  130  pages,  treats  subjects  of  general 
interest,  as  the  *  Travel  and  Literature*  of  the  region  (pp.  2-16);  the 
*  Seasons  and  Winds  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago'  (pp.  17-37); 
'Migration  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago*  (pp.  38-52);  'Variation,* 
in  its  five  phases  of  (1)  individual  variation,  (2)  geographical  variation,  (3) 

» The  I  Birds  of  Celebes  |  and  |  the  Neighboring  Islands.  |  By  |  A.  B. 
Meyer  and  L.  W.  Wiglesworth.  |  —  |  With  45  Plates  (42  coloured) and  7 
coloured  Maps.  |  —  |  Berlin:  |  R.  FriedlAnder  &  Sohn.  |  1898.  —2  vols.  4to. 
Vol.  I,  pp. i-xxxii -f- 1-130 -f- 1-392,  pll.  17  (14  col.)  and  7  col.  maps;  Vol. 
II,  2  11.,  pp.  393-962,  pll.  vol.  28. 
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seasonal  changes,  (4)  sexual  differences,  and  (5)  changes  depending 
upon  age*  (pp.  53-79);  and  '  Geographical  Distribution '  (pp.  80-130). 
'Migration,*  'Variation,*  and  *  Geographical  Distribution*  are  discussed 
from  the  broadest  standpoint  and  with  admirable  conservatism.  Migra- 
tion proper,  though  occurring  to  only  a  limited  extent,  is  well-marked  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  through  lack  of  competent  resident  observ- 
ers its  details  are  to  a  large  extent  unknown.  In  referring  to  the  local 
movements  of  certain  species  of  Pigeons  at  particular  seasons  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  interest :  *'  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  who  may  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  narrow  straits  of  the  sea  offer  no  barrier  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  tropical  species,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  resident  species 
never,  or  very  exceptionally,  cross  the  sea;  were  it  otherwise  the  species 
would  not  be  found  with  such  restricted  ranges  as  is  actually  the  case.** 

Under  the  subheading  'Hereditary  effects  of  shelter  and  exposure* 
(pp.  73-79),  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  racket-tail-feathers 
and  other  similar  modifications  of  the  plumage,  which  are  believed  to  be 
due  to  "  the  inherited  results  of  attrition.** 

'Wallace's  line'  is  considered  at  length  under  *  Geographical  Distri- 
bution,* the  views  of  previous  authors  cited  respecting  it,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  question  it  is 
a  "  waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  it  with  the  help  of  an  up-and-down 
system  for  the  islands  and  continents,  just  as  required.**  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  Celebesian  birds  is  tabulated  and  the  relationships  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  Celebes  as  a  whole  and  of  the  several  lesser  groups  of  islands  is 
considered  at  length.  "  The  results  of  our  study  of  the  birds  of  Celebes,** 
say  these  authors,  "as  well  as  of  those  of  the  countries  around,  is  that  by 
its  avifauna  Celebes  has  far  stronger  connections  with  the  Philippines 
than  with  any  of  the  neighboring  lands,  and  that  the  relation  of  its 
birds  with  the  Oriental  Region  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  with  the 
Australian  Region." 

In  regard  to  methods  of  nomenclature  in  the  case  of  subspecies,  the 
authors,  while  freely  employing  trinomials  for  such  forms,  are  not  fully 
satisfied  that  some  better  system  may  not  be  devised.  They  say :  "  Per- 
haps in  future  —  when  the  want  becomes  sufficiently  pressing  to  necessi- 
tate such  a  step  —  a  somewhat  considerable  change  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  present  day  may  be  effected  as  follows  :  species  as  at  present  defined 
will  remain  under  their  original  binomials;  subspecies  under  trinomials; 
but  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  interconnecting  forms  to  these 
subspecies  will  be  displayed  by  the  use  of  numbers  —  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  chemical  formulae.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Haliasiur  indus  — 
taking  four  degrees  of  relationship  into  consideration  —  the  typical  subspe- 
cies will  be  Haliasiur  indus  typicus,  that  of  New  Guinea  H.  indus  girrtn^ 
era;  that  of  Celebes,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  three  times  as 
strong  a  connection  with  g^irrenera  as  with  typicus,  will  be  represented 
as  H.  indus^  girrenera^ ;  that  of  Java  being  just  about  midway  in  charao 
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ters  as  H,  indus^  girrenera^;  that  of  Malacca  as  H,  imdus^  girrenera. 
This  method  could  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  refinement,  and  is  certainly 
less  complex  than  the  use  of  a  quadrinomial  such  as  Haliastur  indut  gir- 
rtnera  ambigttus,**  —  the  latter  a  name  applied  to  the  New  Guinea  form 
by  Brfiggeman.  They  add  in  a  footnote:  **  We  are  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  believe,  that  our  brother  ornithologists  will  adopt  our  innovations  of 
nomenclature,  but  we  trust  that  future  *  rules  of  nomenclature  *  will  also 
take  into  consideration  cases  like  this,  and  make  some  proposition  which 
can  be  generally  adopted."  The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  the  matter  is  one  with  which  other  workers  have  had  to  struggle, 
though  as  yet  they  have  hardly  dared  to  introduce  innovations  respecting  it. 
As  a  source  of  general  information  on  the  birds  of  Celebes  and  neigh- 
boring islands,  this  admirable  work  will  ever  remain  an  authority,  not 
only  on  the  technicalities  of  the  subject  but  on  the  habits  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  species.  — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received. —  Allen,  J.  A.  List  of  Birds  Collected  in  the 
District  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith.  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  pp.  1 17-183,  Aug.  25,  1900.) 

Bangs,  Outram.  (i)  Description  of  a  New  Rice  Crackle  (Proc.  New 
Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  II,  pp.  II,  12,  June  30,  1900).  (2)  List  of  Birds  Col- 
lected by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  at  Loma  del  Leon,  Panama.  {Ibid.^  pp.  13- 
34,  Sept.  20,  1900.) 

Beal,  F.  £.  L.  Food  of  the  Bobolink,  Blackbirds,  and  Grackles.  Bull. 
No.  13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    8vo,  pp.  77. 

Bennetts,  W.  J.  Notes  on  the  Food  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  (Bull.  Wis- 
consin Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  April,  1900.) 

Bonhote,  J.  Lewis.  On  Moult  and  Colour-changes  in  Birds.  (Ibis, 
July,  1900,  pp.  464-474.) 

Cooke,  W.  W.  The  Birds  of  Colorado.  A  Second  Appendix.  Bull.  56, 
Agric.  Exp.  Station  of  Agric.  College  of  Colorado,  May,  1900. 

Currie,  Rolla  P.     A  New  Bird  of  Paradise.     (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol. 

XXII,  pp.  497-499) 

Dubois,  Alphonse.  Synopsis  Avium,  Fasc.  Ill,  pp.  161-224,  pll.  iii  and 
vi. 

Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.  The  Plumage  and  Moults  of  the  Indigo  Bunting 
{Passerina  cyanea).  (Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XI,  No.  277,  pp.  627-630, 
April,  1900.) 

Finsch,  Otto,  (i)  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Mr.  Karl  SchSdler 
at  Sekru,  northwest  coast  of  New  Guinea.  (Notes  from  the  Leyden  Mus. 
Vol.  XXII,  pp.  49-69.)  (2)  Ueber  eine  auscheinend  neue  Art  Dicaeum 
vom  Arfak-Gebirge,  New  Guinea.  {Ibid.,  p.  70.)  (3)  Zur  Catalogisir- 
ung  der  ornithologischen  Abtheilung.     {/bid.,  pp.  75-125.) 

Howe,  R.  Heber,  Jr.  Notes  on  Rhode  Island  Ornithology,  Vol.  I, 
No.  3,  July,  1900. 
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Huntingdon,  Dwight  W.  In  Brush,  Sedge,  and  Stubble.  Part  VIII, 
1900. 

Lee,  Oswin  A.  J.  Among  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting  Haunts. 
Part  XVI,  1900. 

Lucas,  Frederic  A.  Characters  and  Relations  of  Gallinuloides^  a  Fossii 
Gallinaceous  Bird  from  the  Green  River  Shales  of  Wyoming.  (Bull. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  pp.  79-84f  pi.  i,  Aug.,  1900.) 

Newton,  Alfred.  The  Great  Shearwater  in  Scottish  Waters.  (Ann. 
Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  July,  1900,  pp.  142-147.) 

Palmer,  T.  S.  (i)  A  Review  of  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United 
States.  (Yearbook  Depart,  of  Agriculture  for  1899,  pp.  255-292.)  (2) 
A  Directory  of  the  State  Officials  and  Organizations  concerned  with  the 
Protection  oi  Birds  and  Game,  Circular  No.  28,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric, 
Division  of  Biological  Survey,  July  xo,  1900. 

Rey,  Eugene.     Die  Eier  der  Vogel  Mitteleuropas.     7  und  8  Lieferung. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  The  Ornithological  Results  of  the  Polar  Expedition 
under  Nansen.     (Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXIV,  May,  1900,  pp.  417-420.) 

American  Journ.  Sci.,  July-Sept.,  1900. 

Annals  of  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  July,  1900. 

Bird-Lore,  II,  Nos.  4  and  5,  1900. 

Birds  and  Nature,  VIII,  No.  2,  Sept.,  1900. 

BuUetm  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  No.  LXXIII,  1900. 

Canadian  Record  of  Science,  VIII,  No.  4,  1900. 

Condor,  The,  II,  Nos.  4  and  5,  1900. 

Forest  and  Stream,  LV,  Nos.  1-13,  1900. 

Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  No.  6,  June,  1900. 

Journal  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc,  II,  No.  3,  July,  1900. 

Knowledge,  XXXIII,  Nos.  178  and  179,  1900. 

Naturalist,  The,  A  Month.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  for  North  of  England, 
Nos.  522-524,  1900. 

Ornithologisches  Jahrbuch,  XI,  Nos.  4.  5,  July-Oct.,  1900. 

Omithologische  Monatsberichte,  VIII,  Nos.  7-9,  1900. 

Omithologische  Monatsschrift,  XXV,  Nos.  8-10.  1900. 

Osprey,  The,  IV,  Nos.  9-12,  1900. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  XIV.  Nos.  4-6,  1900. 

Our  Animal  Friends,  XX\'1I,  Nos.  11  and  12,  and  XXVIII,  No.  1,  i</». 

Records  of  the  .Vustralian  Museum,  III,  No.  7,  June,  1900. 

Wilson  Hulletin.  Nos.  30-32,  1900. 

Science,  (2).  XI.  Nos.  286  and  2S7,  and  XII,  Nos.  5S8-300,  nyyo. 

Zoologist.  Tlie,  (4),  Nos.  42-44,  1900. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Habits  of  the  Goony,  and  Notes  on  Variability  of  Birds'  Song^. 

Editors  of  *  The  Auk  ' :  — 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  In  his  interesting  paper  on  the  *  Occurrence  of  American 
Birds  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Jul/  Auk  (Vol.  XVII,  pp.  201-206)  Mr.  Henshaw, 
writing  of  the  Brown  Gooney  {Gony  ?),  Diomedea  chintnsis^  records  **  the 
added  fact  that  the  Goonies  also  roost  upon  the  vessel's  yards  at  night." 
Is  this  a  fact  .'     My  observations  tend  to  a  different  conclusion.     In  sev- 
eral voyages  on  the  Pacific  I  have  noticed  that  these  Albatrosses,  early  in 
the  morning,  invariably  came  from  far  astern  of  the  ship,  indicating  that 
they  had  been  resting  on  the  water  during  the  night.     Although  a  cold- 
sea  bird,  they  not  infrequently  follow  a  vessel  many  miles  into  the  tropics. 
May  I  advert  to  another  item,  on  page  305  }    In  the  notice  of  *Ober- 
holser  on  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California/  a  quotation  is 
given  praising  the  striking  vocal  performances  of  the  Western  Meadow- 
lark    {Siurnelta   magna   ntglecta).       An   editorial   comment   expressing 
non-agreement  with  Mr.  Oberholser's  conclusion  is  added.     Mr.  Ober- 
holser  is  not  alone  in  his  admiration  for  the  song  of  this  species  —  or 
subspecies.       Mr.   Ernest    Seton-Thompeon,    in    one   of    his   charming 
descriptions,    is   enthusiastic  over  the  rapturous  music  this  bird  pours 
forth.     In  the  many  years  I  have  known  it,  I  never  heaid  any  note  finer 
than  the  somewhat   husky  whistle,  that    was  not   to  be  compared,  so  I 
thought,  with  the  clear  Hute-like  carol  of  the  Eastern  Meadowlark.     The 
question  arises  —  may  there  not  be  individuals  of  surpassing  vocal  powers.^ 

While  in  Nova  Scotia  the  pant  Kummer  I  saw  and  heard  a  Robin  sing- 
ing in  a  strain  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  lihtened  to  from  a  Robin  Ix^fore. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  the  unmihtakable  Robin  song,  but  it  was  btrangely 
wild  and  glorified.  There,  too,  was  the  bird,  only  of  darker  head  and 
ruddier  breast  it  seemed,  as  l)efitted  this  exceptional  singer.  Some  writer 
—  perhaps  Mr.  Torrey  —  has  told  us  of  local  differences  in  voice  in  the 
case  of  the  familiar  Merula  migratoria.  May  there  not  l)e  still  greater 
differences  among  individuals  of  certain  forms?  Baltimore  Orioles  may 
be  cited  as  an  instance  in  favor  of  this  view. 

G.  S.  Mead. 

San  Francisco,  Cai., 

August  18.  1900. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Hereafter,  until  further  notice,  'The  Auk  '  will  be  issued  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  instead  of  from  New  York,  its  distribution  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Wheeler,  who  for  many  years  past  has 
been  *The  Auk  '  printer,  to  whom  communications  concerning  subscrip- 
tions should  be  sent,  addressed,  Edward  W.  Wheeler,  Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher, 30  Boylston  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Manuscripts  intended  for 
publication,  books,  and  pamphlets  for  review,  and  all  exchanges,  should 
be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Editor,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  will  be  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  beginning  on  the  evening  of 
November  12,  1900.  The  evening  session  will  be  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  members  and  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business. 
Tuesday  and  the  following  days,  the  sessions  will  be  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  scientific  papers,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Mem- 
bers intending  to  present  communications  are  requested  to  forward  the 
titles  of  their  papers  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,  Portland  Conn., 
so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than  November  8.  The  sessions  will  doubt- 
less be  held  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls  of  the  University  Museum. 

In  connection  with  this  Congress  of  the  Union  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  who  will  be  sent 
as  authorized  representatives  of  their  respective  Societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Societies  and  the  Union, 
and  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  more  systematic  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  the  Societies. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Marble,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  September  25,  1900,  of 
heart  disease,  at  the  .age  of  52  years.  Mr.  Marble  was  until  recently  editor 
of  the  illustrated  magazine  *  Birds,*  so  well  known  as  a  popular  magazine 
of  ornithology.     He  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1893. 

As  DOUBTLESS  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  'The  Birds 
of  North  and  Middle  America,'  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  printer.  In  reference  to  this,  doubtless  the  most  important  work  on 
American  birds  ever  undertaken,  we  are  permitted  to  give  the  following 
interesting  information,  kindly  furnished  at  our  request  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Richmond : 

In  Septcmlx'r.  1894,  Mr.  Ridgway  undertook,  by  direction  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  preparation  of  a  treatise 
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on  the  ornithology  of  North  and  Middle  America,  and  now,  after  six  years 
of  preliminary  work,  the  first  volume  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  National 
Museum. 

The  work  is  based  mainly  on  the  collections  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum, but  much  additional  material  has  been  consulted  in  the  large  museums 
and  private  collections  throughout  the  country.  It  will  probably  run 
through  seven  octavo  volumes,  of  about  600  pages  each. 

About  3000  species  and  subspecies  will  be  dealt  with,  accompanied  by 
full  descriptions,  to  which  will  be  added  the  geographical  distribution  and 
synonymy  of  each.  The  synonymy,  already  completed,  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  special  pains  having  been  taken  to  verify  each  reference, 
giving  the  exact  orthography  of  the  original  citation,  and  no  references 
have  been  included  which  do  not  deal  with  some  important  fact  in  the  dis- 
tribution, life  history,  or  status  of  the  species.  The  type  locality  and  loca- 
tion of  the  type  of  each  species  will  be  given,' when  known. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  recently 
published '  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,'  by  Jordan  and  Evermann  ; 
but  owing  to  the  more  extensive  literature  of  birds  the  synonymy  will  be 
of  greater  length. 

Keys  will  be  given  for  families,  genera,  and  species,  including  all  extra- 
limital  American  families ;  in  the  case  of  genera  and  species  extralimital 
members  will  be  included  only  when  few  in  number,  when  a  brief  synon- 
ymy will  be  given  in  footnotes. 

Outline  drawings  of  generic  details  of  all  genera  included  in  the  work 
will  be  given,  similar  to  those  in  the  author's  'Manual.'  The  geograph- 
ical limits  will  be  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  down  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  including  the  West  Indies, 
isolated  Caribbean  islands,  and  Curasao,  Aruba,  and  Bonaire;  also  the 
Galapagos  group. 

The  second  volume  is  well  under  way,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  printer 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  Much  progress  has  been  made  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  work,  such  as  the  synonymy,  keys  to  families,  sequence  of  sub- 
jects, etc.,  and  it  is  expected  that  volumes  will  be  completed  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a  year. 

R.  H.  Porter,  the  well  known  London  publisher,  announces  as  ready 
for  publication  an  important  work  by  Richard  M.  Harrington,  entitled, 
<  The  Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  at  Irish  Lighthouses  and  Lightships, 
including  the  Original  Reports  from  1888--97,  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  Analysis  of  these  and  of  the  previously  published  Reports 
from  1881-87.  Together  with  an  Appendix  giving  the  measurements  of 
about  1600  Wings.'  The  work  will  form  a  thick  octavo  volume  of  980 
pages,  and  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  350  copies.  The  price  will  be 
258  net. 
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Wk  are  glud  lo  be  able  to  announce  that  the  second  volume  of  ili* 
late  Ur.  Stark 't^  -  Birds  of  South  Africa'  (R.  H.  Porter.  London)  f»  being 
prepared  for  publication  b_v  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  from  materials  g«lher«d 
bj  Dt.  Slark.  As  shown  bv  our  notice  of  Ihe  first  volume  (Auk.  XVU. 
pp.  190,  IQI),  tlie  work  IE  a  most  important  contribution  lo  the  ornithot- 
ogj  of  South  Africa. 

The  same  publisher  will  also  soon  bring  out  the  second  part  of  Volume 
II  of  G.  E.  Shflley's  -  Birds  of  Africa.'  thus  completing  the  work,  01 
which  Volume  I  appeorcd  in  1S96,  and  Part  1  of  Volume  II  In  1900.  An 
extended  nolice  of  this  important  work  will  be  given  later. 

A  NEW  work  on  'The  Birds  oi  Ireland,'  by  Richard  J.  Uasher  and 
Robert  Warren,  is  announced  hy  Gurney  6:  Jackson  (London),  in  00c 
volume,  demy  octavo,  of  450  pages,  wilh  7  plates.  2  mops  and  otiier  illus- 
trations. Price,  £1  IDS.  Special  attention  is  ^iven  lo  the  distributjui 
of  each  species  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  lis  seasonal  movemenis  wj 
the  Island. 
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Ths  Ai.'Stralian  Ml'sbi'm,  Sydney,  will  soon  issue,  as  'Monogj 
No.  I L' the  'Catalogue  of  Nests  and  Eggs  of  tlie  Birds  of  Auslralta,^ 
Mr.  Alfred  J,  North.  Ornithologist  lo  the  Australian  Museum.  Thia  worii 
was  lirst  published  by  Ihe  Truttees  of  the  Austrnlian  Museum  in  1SS9  m 
No .  XII  of  their  series  of  ■  Catalogues,'  but  being  now  out  of  print,  the 
Trustees  have  decided  to  Issue  a  new  work  in  an  enlarged  form  by  the 
same  author.  There  will  be  representationa  of  about  600  eggs  on  30  (ullr 
sized  plates  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  ihem  hand  colored 
for  those  who  desire  it. 

Some  of  Ihe  nests  and  breeding  haunts  of  the  birds  will  also  be  •h<ywn 
on  full-sized  plates,  but  the  greater  number  will  be  intertperacd  amoiif 
the  teit,  where  also  a  isrge  number  of  Ihe  birds  Ihemselvet  will  be  fig- 
ured. The  photographs,  from  which  the  plates  representing  (he  neau  are 
made,  have  mostly  been  taken  by  the  author  perionally,  many  of  thetn  >a 
situ,  and  show  the  actual  surroundings  of  Ihe  birds'  homes-  The  black 
and  white  drawings  of  the  birds  are  by  Mr.  Neville  Cay  ley,  so  well  known 
for  his  life-Uke  drawings  and  paintings  of  birds.  The  letterpress  will  con- 
tain descriptions  of  the  birds,  their  nests,  eggs  and  haunts,  nnd  an  account 
of  their  life  history.  The  preparation  of  the  plates  is  now  well  advftncetL 
The  work  nill  be  issued  in  parts,  and  the  price  to  subscriber*  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  ijs.  for  Ihe  complete  work  uncolored.  Orders  ttmj  te 
■ent  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Australian  Museum.  Sydney.  X.  S.  Wa  or 
to  Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Trltbncr  k  Co..  London,  "or  any  Bookseller*." 

Those  interested  in  Ihe  sanitation  of  birds'  nests  will  Itnd  an  inlereal- 
Ing  communicarion  in  the  magaxinc  'Knowledge'  (or  March,  1900 
(p.  66),  by  Mr.  Harry  V.  Wiiherby,  entitled  '  Mlsile  Thruah  • 
Droppings  of  Young.' 
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[New  generic,  tpedfic  and  •ubspecific  names  are  printed  in  heavy-fiiced  type.] 


AcANTHis  cannabina,  388. 

linaria,  181. 
Accipiter  atricapillus,  70^  104,  178. 

atricapillus  striatulus,  104. 

cooper i,  342. 

merillus,  173. 

velox,  71,  342. 
Acestrura  astreans,  184. 
Actitis  macularia,  71,  297,  364,  370, 

37i,372»374»375-379- 
./Cchmophorus  occidentalis,  349. 

^gialitis  hiaticula,  310. 

meloda,  285. 

nivosa,  340. 

semipalmata,  286,  370,  375. 

vocifera,  243,  340,  370. 

wilsoniaf  285,  340. 
^thopyga.  anomala,  305. 
Agelaius  bryanti,  293. 

gubernator  californicus,  354. 

phoeniceus,  106,  345.  354. 

phceniceus  longirostris,  120, 

125. 
phcKniceus  sonoriensis,  125. 

Aiken,  Charles  £.,  seven  new  birds 
for  Colorado,  298. 

Aiaja  ajaja,  339. 

Akekeke,  204,  205. 

Alle  alle,  293. 

Allen,  J.  A.,  the  Little  Black  Rail, 
x-8;  Chuck-will's-widow  in  Kan- 
sas, 175;  '  Aptosochromatism*, 
327-336 ;  North  American  Birds 
collected  at  Santa  Marta,  Colom* 
bia,  363-367. 

Allison,  Andrew,  the  Cinnamon 
Teal  in  Louisiana,  170;  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  bird  notes,  297. 

Aluco,  65. 

American  Ornithologists*  Union, 
Seventeenth  Congress  of,  58-63 ; 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
tection of  North  American  Birds, 
51-58;    Eighteenth  Congress  of, 
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Ammodramus  bairdi,  296. 

caudacutus  subvirgatus,  76. 
maritimus  sennetti,  346. 
nelsoni,  77,  391. 
sandwichensis,  355. 
sandwichensis  savanna,  346. 
savannarum  passerinus,  178. 
savannarum  perpallidus,  107, 

346. 
Ampelis  cedrorum,  245,  347,  356. 

garrulus,  68. 
Amphispiza  bilineata  pacifica,  267. 
Anas  boschas,  170,  242,  338,  350. 

carolinensis,  71. 

cyanoptera,  104. 

discors,  104. 

fulvigula  maculosa,  338. 

obscura,  71. 

penelope,  181. 
Anhinga,  338. 
Anhinea  anhinga,  338. 
Ani,  287. 
Anorthura  hiemalis  pacifica,  357. 

meligera,  25. 
Anser  albifrons  gambeli,  339. 
Anthonv,  A.  W.,  notes  on  the  ge- 
nus Micrurioy  168;  nesting  hab- 
its of  the  Pacific   Coast  species 
of  the  genus  Puffinus^  247-252. 
Anthreptes  idius,  186. 
Anthus  pensilvanicus,  245. 
Antrostomus  carolinensis,  175,344. 

chiapensis,  261. 

oaxacae,  260. 
Aptosochromatism,  327-336. 
Aquila  ch*'ysa&tos,  244,  342. 
Archibuteo  lagopus,  309. 

lagopus  sancti-iohannis,  72. 
Ardea  bahamensis,  207. 

caerulea,  340,  386. 

candidissima,  69,  340. 

egretta,  69,  294,  29)8,  340. 

herodias,  73,  339,  351. 

rufescens,  340. 

virescens,  340. 
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Ardetta  exilis,  178,  339. 

Arenaria    interpres,    75,   204,   340, 

370.  371- 
morinella,  75. 

Armstrong,    Edward    H.,    White- 
winged   Crossbills   in  Rhode  Is- 
land, 175. 
Asio  accipitrinus,  244,  343. 

accipitrinus  mcilhennyi,  184, 

310. 
wilsonianus,  244. 
Astragalinus  tristis,  298. 

tristis  pallidus,  298. 
Astur,  167. 
Avium   Generum    Index  Alphabe- 

ticus,  notice  of,  78. 
Avocet,  American,  340. 
Aj'thya  americana,  242,  339. 
affinis,  71,  339. 
vallisneria,  339,  350. 

Bagg,  Egbert,  bird  news  from  cen- 
tral New  York,  177. 

Baily,  Wm.  L.,  the  Dovekie  {^AlU 
alle)   on   the  coast   of  Virginia, 

293- 
Baldpate,  339. 

Bangs,  Outram,  notice  of  his  paper 
on  new  and  rare  birds  from 
Colombia,  82 ;  a  review  of  the 
Three-toed  Woodpeckers  of 
North  America,  126-143;  notice 
of  his  paper  on  birds  from  San 
Sebastian,  Colombia,  184;  notice 
of  his  paper  *  The  Graj-breasted 
Wood  Wrens  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,* 
184;  notes  on  a  collection  of 
Bahama  birds,  283-293;  notice 
of  his  description  of  a  new  Quail- 
Dove  from  Colombia,  306 ;  occur- 
rence of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  in 
Labrador,  386. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  341 ,  364, 370. 

Basileuterus  belli  scitulus,  260. 

Baskett,  James  Newton,  sanitary 
habits  of  birds,  299. 

Bemtevi,  299. 

Bcver,  Geo.  E.,  the  Ivor^r-billed 
Woodpecker  in  Louisiana,  97- 
99;  an  interesting  hybrid,  170; 
notice  of  his  'The  Avifauna  of 
Louisiana,*  392. 

Bird,  Chaparral,  344. 

Masked  Weaver,  190. 
Qiia,  340. 
Palmetto,  389. 


Bird,  Rail,  2. 

Social  Weaver,  190. 
Bird    protection,    94-96,      198-200, 

323,  324. 
Birtwell,  F.  J.,  critical  notice  of  his 
paper    on    *The    Occurrence  of 
Aptosochromatism    in  JPasserina 
cyan€a\yi']-ll\. 
Bishop,   Louis   B.,   descriptions  of 
three  new  birds  from  Alaska,  113- 
120. 
Bittern,  American,  71. 
Least,  178,  339. 
Blacicus  bahamensis,  288. 
Blackbird,  Bicolored,  354. 
Brewer's,  345. 
Red-winged,  106,  345,  354. 
Rusty,  72,  345. 
Yellow-headed,  106,  345. 
Bluebird,  348. 

Western,  358. 
Bobolink,  365. 

Western,  106. 
Bob-white,  43,  178. 
Florida,  45. 
Masked,  32,  46. 
Nassau,  286. 
Texan,  46,  341. 
Bonasa,  36. 

umbellus  145. 
umbellus  sabini,  145,  351. 
umbellus  togata,  145,  243. 
umbellus  umbelloides,  145. 
Bond,     Frank,   a    nuptial   perform- 
ance of  the  Sage  Cock,  325-327. 
Bonhote,    T.    Lewis,   notice   of    his 
'List   of   Birds  collected  on   the 
Island  of  New  Providence,  Baha- 
mas,' 305 ;    review  of  his  paper 
on  *  Moult  and  Colour-change  in 
Birds,' 331-336. 
Botaurus  lentiginosus,  71. 
Brackett,  Foster  H.,  notice  of  death 

of,  197. 
Braislin,    William    C,     notes     on 
Birds    of    Long     Island,   69-71; 
occurrence  of   Tringa  fusctcoUis 
in  Virginia  in  autumn,  172. 
Brant,  339. 

Speckled,  339. 
Branta  canadensis,  71,  243,  339. 

canadensis  hutchinsii,  339. 
Brewster,  William,  notes  on  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  American 
Golden-eyed  Duck  or  Whistler 
{Ciangufa  clangula  americama)^ 
207-216. 
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British  Ornithological  Club,  notice 

of  its   '  Avium   Generum   Index 

Alphabeticus/  78. 
Brooks,  Allan,  notes   on   some  of 

the  birds   of    British   Columbia, 

pp.  104-107. 
Brooks,  William  Edwin,  notice  of 

death  of,  194. 
Brotbgerys  tirica,  299. 
Brown,     Herbert,    the    conditions 

governing   bird  life  in  Arizona, 

31-34. 
Brown,  Nathan  Clifford,  the   Red 

Crossbill  unusually   common  at 

Portland,  Maine,  in  summer,  175  ; 

the     Marbled    Godwit    at    Pine 

Point,  Maine,  386. 
Browne,  Francis  C,  notice  of  death 

of,  194. 
Bubo  virginianus,  72,  105. 

virginianus  pallescens,  343. 
Buffelhead,  339. 
Bumpus,  Hermon  C,  notice  of  his 

•The  Elimination  of  the  Unfit  at 

illustrated     hy    the    Introduced 

Sparrow  (Passer  dotnesticus)^  87. 
Bunting,  Baird's,  296. 

Indigo,  327-332.  346.  396. 
Lark,  346. 
Painted,  76,  346. 
Burns,   Frank    L.,   notice     of     his 
*A  Monograph   of  the  Flicker,* 

393- 
Buteo,  167. 

albicaudatus  sennetti,  342. 

borealis,  72,  342. 

borealis  calurus,  243,  386. 

borealis  krideri,  342. 

ferox,  304. 

latissimus,  364. 

lineatus  alleni,  342. 

lineatus  elegans,  105. 

swainsoni,  105,  342. 
Butorides  virescens,  364. 
Buzzard,  Mexican,  343. 

Red-bellied,  105. 

Rough-legged,  307. 

Swainson's,  105. 

Cacicus,  167. 

Cacky-quaw,  4. 

Calamospiza  melanocorjs,  346. 

Calidris  arenaria,  204,  340,  370,  371, 

372,373.379-381- 
Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis,  288. 

Callipepla  calif ornica,  48. 

californica  vallicola,  48. 


Callipepla  gambeli,  49. 

squamata,  47. 

squamata  castanogastris,  47. 
Callothorus  seneus  assimilis,  266. 
Campephilus  imperialis,  122. 

principalis,  97-99. 
Canachites  canadensis,  1 15. 

canadensis  labradorius,  114. 

canadensis  osgoodi,  114. 

franklinii,  243. 
Canario,  299. 
Canvas-back,  339,  350. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  343. 
Carbo,  167. 
Cardinal,  391. 

Gray-tailed,  346. 

Texan,  346. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  391. 

cardinalis  canicaudus,  346. 
Carpodacus  purpureus,  330. 

purpureus  californicus,  354. 
Carroll,   James    J.,   notes    on    the 
birds  of  Refugio  Co.,  Texas,  337- 

Catbird,  289,  348. 

Catharista  urubu,  341. 

Cathartes  aura,  70,  177,  341. 

Centrocercus  urophasianus,  165, 
325-328. 

Certhiola  intermedia,  81. 

Ceryle  alcyon,  72,  244,  344,  351. 

Ceyx,  167. 

Chaetura  pelagica,  344. 

Chapman,  Frank  M.,  notice  of  his 
paper  on  five  new  birds  from 
Venezuela,  184 ;  notice  of  his 
'Report  on  Birds  received  through 
the  Peary  Expeditions  to  Green- 
land,* 185 ;  notice  of  his  *Bird 
Studies  with  a  Camera,*  312; 
description  of  the  nestling 
plumage  of  Falco  islandusy  2)^6  \ 
the  proper  name  for  the  Florida 
Yellow-throat,  389. 

Charadrius    dominicus,    341,    370, 

371.383-385. 
dominicus  fulvus,  205. 

pluvialis,  385. 

squatarola,  178,  297,  370,  371, 

374»  383-385- 
Charitonetta  albeola,  339. 

Chat,  Long-tailed,  107. 

Yellow-breasted,  347,  396. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus,  339. 

Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.  339. 

Chenalopex  segyptiacus,  64. 

Chickadee,  73. 
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Chickadee  Chestnut-backed,  357. 
Columbian,  107. 
Oregon,  357. 
Plumbeous,  348. 
Yukon,  118. 
Childs,  John  Lewis,  Tree  Swallows 
by  the  million,  67;   intelligence 
of  the  Shrike,  68 ;  the  Mocking- 
bird at  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  and  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  390. 
Chlorospingus  (Hemispingus)  can- 

ipileus,  185. 
Chondestes  grammacus,  296,  346. 
grammacus  strigatus,  107. 
Chordeiles    acutipennis     texensis, 

344- 
minor,  288. 

virginianus,  106,  244. 

virginianus  henryi,  106,  344. 
Chuck-will's-widow,  175,  344. 
Churca,  66. 
Cinclus  rivularis,  82. 
Circus,  167. 

hudsonius,  71,  342. 
Clangula  clangula  americana,  207- 

216. 
Clark,    Josiah    H.,   notes    on    the 
nesting     of     the     Blue-throated 
Hummingbird,  294. 
Clivicola  riparia,  356. 
Coccothraustes  vespertinus,  294. 
Coccyzus  americanus,  344,  364. 

americanus  occidentalis,  106. 

minor  majnardi,  289. 
Cock,  Chaparral,  66. 

Sage,  3^5-327- 
CcEligena  clemenciie,  294. 
Ccereba  bahamensis,  293. 
Colaptes  auratus,  72,  174,  344,  393. 

cafer,  10,  120,  244. 

cafer  collaris,  123. 

cafer  saturatior,  10,  351. 

collaris,  123. 
Colburn,  W.  W.,  notice  of  death  of, 

92. 
Colinus,  36. 

bahamensis,  187,  284,  2S6. 

ridf^wavi,  46. 

viririnianus,  43,  151,  178. 

virginianus  tloridanus,  45. 

virginianus  texanus,  46,  341. 
Collett,  Robert,  and  Fridtjof  Nan- 
sen,  notice  of  their  report  on  the 
birds    of    the    Norwegian    North 
Polar  Expedition,  1893-96,  308. 
Columba  fasciata,  351. 
Columbigallina  bahamensis,  286. 


Colymbus  dominicus,  185. 

dominicus    brachyrhynchas, 

185. 
dominicus  brachyptera,  185. 
holbcellii,  293. 

nigricoUis  californicus,  281. 
Compsothlypis  americana.  347. 
Conopophaga  brown i,  82. 
Contopus  borealis,  353. 

richardsonii,  117,  181,  353. 
richardsonii  saturatus,  116. 
virens,  345,  365. 
Cooke,  VV.  W.,  notice  of  his  *  Sec^ 
ond    Appendix  *     to     his     •  The 
Birds  of  Colorado,  396. 
Coot,  American,  243,  340,  351. 
Cormorant,  176. 

Mexican,  338. 
Violet-green,  350. 
White-crested,  350. 
Corn-crake,  332. 
Cornell  University,  College  of  For 

estry  lectures  at,  322. 
Corvus  americanus,  345,  354. 
caurinus,  354. 
c6rax  principalis,  72. 
Cory,    Charles    B.,    notice   of    his 
•  Birds  of   Eastern  North   Amer- 
ica,' 78. 
Coues,    Elliott,  Pipile    vs.    Pipilo, 
65  ;    Strix    vs.    Aluco,    65 ;    the 
'  Churca,'  66;  date  of  the  discov- 
ery   and    type     locality    of    the 
Mountain  Mockingbird',68;  notice 
of  death  of,  91. 
Cow  bird,  106,  345. 
Dwarf,  345. 
Small  Red-eyed,  266. 
Crake,  3. 

Corn,  see  Corn-crake. 
Little  Red-eyed,  3. 
Crane,  Sandhill,  340. 
Whooping,  340. 
Creeper,  Bahama  Honey,  293. 

Jalisco  Rufous-tailed,  264. 
Crex  pratensis.  332. 
Criniger  sordidus,  305. 
Crossbill,  Red,  175,  295,  296. 

White-winged,   106,   175,  295. 
Crotophaga  ani,  287. 
Crow,  American,  345-354. 

Northwest,  354. 
Crymophilus    fulicarius,    203,    309, 

370.  372- 
Crypturus  inornatus,  253. 

mexicanus,  254. 

occidentalis,  254. 
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Crypturus  pileatus,  179. 

soui,  179. 
Cuckoo,  Bahama,  288. 

California,  106. 

Maynard's,  288. 

Yellow-billed,  344,  364. 
Cumana,  65. 

cujubi,  65. 

cumanensis,  65. 

jacutinga,  65. 

pipile,  65. 
Curlew,  Hudsonian,  177,  351. 

Long-billed,  341. 
Curruira,  299. 
Cyanocitta  stelleri,  353. 

stelleri  annectens,  106,  244. 
Cyanoljca  angelse,  81. 
Cjanospiza  ciris,  346. 

cvanea,  346. 
Cjpseloides  niger,  106. 
Cypselus     brunneitorques     grisei- 

frons,  262. 
Cyrtonjx  montezumse,  50. 

montezumse  mearnsi,  255. 


Dafila  acuta,  170,  339,  350. 
Dakin,  John  A.,  notice  of  death  of, 

196. 
Daniel,  John    W.,  Jr.,   Bachman's 

Sparrow  in  Virginia,  296. 
Delaware    Valley     Ornithological 
Club,  tenth  anniversary  of,   197; 
notice  of   '  Proceedings  *   of,  for 
1898-99. 
Dendragapus,  36. 

canadensis,  144. 

franklinii,  145. 

obscurus,  143. 

obscurus    fuliginosus,     143, 

351. 
obscurus    richardsonii,    143, 

243- 
Dendroica  achrustera,  292. 

aestiva,  347,  366. 

auduboni,  3^7. 

bahamensis,  187,  284,  292. 

blackburnise.  347,  367. 

caerulea,  178,   358-362,391. 

caerulescens,  367,  391. 

castanea,  367. 

coronata,  347. 

discolor,  293,  391. 

dominica  albilora,  347,  391. 

i'amaicensis,  1. 
Lirtlandi,  292,  391. 
maculosa,  347. 
palmarum,  292. 


Dendroica  palmarum  hypochrysea, 

72- 

petechia  flavivertex,  292. 

pityophila  bahamensis,  292. 

striata,  72,  366,  391,  392. 

tigrina,  292,  391. 

vigorsii,  292. 

virens,  347. 
Dendromus    caroli    arizelus,  186. 
Dendrornis   flavigaster  megarhyn- 

chu8,  265. 

striatigularis,  304. 
Dendrortyx  macrourus  dilutus,  254. 
Destruction  of  birds  for  millinery 

purposes,  94. 
Deutschen   Ornithologischen  Ges- 
sellschaft,     fiftieth     anniversary 
of,  322. 
Dickcissel,  346,  365. 
Diomedea  chinensis,  202,  ^03. 
Dollchonyx  oryzivorus,  365. 

oryzivorus  albinuchus,    106. 
Doricha  evelynae,  288. 
Dotterel,  307! 
Dove,  Bahama  Ground,  286. 

Carolina,  33. 

Inca.  33. 

Mexican  Ground,  33. 

Mourning,  243,  286,  340,  389. 

White-winged,  33. 

Zenaida,  206. 
Dovekie,  293,  309. 
Dryobates  maynardi,  288. 

pubescens,  72. 

pubescens  gairdneri,  352. 

scalaris  bairdi,  344. 

villosus  harrisi,  244,  352. 

villosus  intermedius,  259. 

villosus  leucomelas,  72,  106. 
Dryotriorchis  spectabilis,  187. 
Dubois,    Alphonse,   notice   of    his 

'  Synopsis  Avium,*  81. 
Duck,  American  Golden-eyed,  207- 
216. 

Black,  71. 

Harlequin,  176. 

Lesser  Scaup,  71. 

Mottled,  338. 

Ruddy,  71. 

Wood,  213. 
Dugmore,  A.  Radcliffe,    notice  of 

his  'Bird  Homes,*  306. 
Dutcher,  William,  work  of  A.  O.  U. 
Committee  on  Bird  Protection, 
198-200. 
Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  the  moult  of 
the  North  American  Tetraonidae 
(Quails,  Partridges  and  Grouse), 
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34-51,  143-166;  the  moult  of  the 
North  American  Shore  Birds 
(Limicolae),  368-385. 

Eagle,  Bald,  72,  343. 

Golden,  244,  342. 
Egret,  American,  294,  298,  340. 

Reddish,  340. 
Eider,  309. 

Greenland,  184,  185. 

King.  16,  183. 

Pacific,  183. 

Spectacled,  183. 

Steller's,  65,  183. 
Elanoides  forficatus,  343,  386. 
Empidonax  bairdi,  264. 

bairdi  occidentalis,  264. 

bairdi  perplexus,  263. 

flaviventris,  72,  392. 

virescens,  365. 
Eniconetta  stelleri,  65. 
Ereunetes   pusillus,    104,   286,  340, 

364.  370- 
Erismatura  rubida,  71. 

Eyetheia  bicolor,  293. 

Euptilotis  neoxenuK,  122. 

Falco  sesalon,  309. 

columbarius,  10,  72,  105,  244, 

343- 
columbarius  suckleji,  10,  105, 

35^- 
islandus,  386. 

mexicanus,  105. 

peregrinus   anatum,  72,    105, 

343- 
regulus,  173. 

richardsoni,  105,343. 

rusticolus,  105,  343,  388. 

sparverius,  72,  105,  244. 
Falcon,  Peregrine,  105. 

Prairie,  105. 
Farr,    Marcus    S.,     notice    of     his 
*  Check  List  of  New  York  Birds,' 

313- 

Faxon,  Walter,  and  Ralph  Hoff- 
mann, notice  of  their  'Birds  of 
Berkshire  County,  M.assachu- 
setts.'  1S7. 

Festa,  E.,  see  Salvador!,  T. 

Finch,  Bahama  Fruit,  293. 

California  Purple,  354. 
Purple,  330. 

Fisher,  A.  K.,  the  occurrence  of 
Steller's  Eider  {Eniconetta  stel- 
leri) in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

65. 


Fleming,  James   H.,    Ontario  bird 

notes,  176. 
Flicker,  72,  174,  344,  393. 

Northwestern,  10,  352. 

Red-shafted,  244. 
Flycatcher,  Crested,  345,  364. 

Durango,  263. 

Green-crested,  365. 

Jalisco,  264. 

Least  Bahama,  28S. 

Oaxaca  Green,  263. 

Olive-sided,  353,  365. 

Rufous- tailed,  2S8. 

Scissor-tailed,  344. 

Texas,  124. 

Yellow-bellied,  72,  392. 
Formaldehyde  as  an  aid  in  collect- 
ing ornithological  specimens,  3  iS. 
Fraseria  prosphora,  187. 
Fratercula  arctica  glacialis,  31a 
Fulica  americana,  243,  340,  351. 
Fulmar,  185,  309. 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  186. 

glacialis  minor,  186. 

Gadwall,  339. 

Galeoscoptes  carolinensis,  289,  348. 

Gallinago   delicata,    71,     204,    243, 

340»35i»37o. 
Gaulin,  White,  3. 
Gavia  alba,  104. 

arctica,  176,  298. 

imber,  71,  297. 

lumme,  349. 
Gelochelidon  nilotica,  338. 
Geococcyx  californianus,  66,  344. 
Geothlypis  a^quinoctialis,  217. 

agilis,  217,  298,  366,  392. 

auricularis,  217. 

bairdi,  217. 

beldingi,  217. 

brachydactyla,  217-241. 

caninucha,  217. 

cheriquensis,  217. 

coryi,  217,  290,  291. 

cucullata,  179,  217. 

fcrnandinas  217. 

flaviceps,  217. 

flavovelata,  217. 

formosa,  21S,  236,  361. 

fornsi,  217. 

icterotis,  218. 

maynardi,   290. 

melanops,  217,  224. 

nelsoni,  179. 

occidentalis,  217-224. 

palpebralis,  218. 
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Geothlypis  palustris,  217. 

Philadelphia,   217,    236,  366, 

392. 
poliocephalus,  218. 
ralphi,  218. 
restricta,  225,  2S9. 
ro8Coe,  217-224,  389. 
rostrata,  217,  280. 
8emiflava,  217. 
speciosa,  217. 
velata,  179,  217. 
tanneri,  217,  290. 
tolmiei,  217,  236,  245^ 
trichas,    216-242,    289,    298, 

347.  389- 
trichas  brachydactjla,  221. 

trichas  ignota,  221. 

trichas  melanops,  222. 

trichas  modestus,  269. 

trichas  occidentalis,  221,  298. 

trichas  roscoe,  221. 

trichas  trichas,  220. 
Geotrygon  linearis  infusca,  306. 
Glaucidium    gnoma    californicum, 

706. 
Glaucionetta   clangula    americana, 

71- 
islandica,  104. 

Gnatcatcher,  Bahama,  289. 

Blue-gray,  348. 
Goatsucker,  Mexican,  260. 
Godwit,  Marbled,  386. 
Golden-eye,  American,  71. 

Barrows*8,  104. 
Goldfinch,  American,  72,  354. 

Western,  106,  298. 
Goney,  403. 

Gooney,  Brown,  202,403. 
Goose,     American    White-fronted, 

339- 
Canada,  71.  243,  359. 

Egyptian,  64. 

Hutch ins's,  339. 

Snow,  339. 
Goshawk,  American,  70,  104,  178. 

Western,  104. 
Gouan,  167. 
Grackle,  Bronzed,  76,  346. 

Great-tailed,  346. 

Guerrero,  267. 

Purple,  76. 
Grasquit,  293. 
Grebe,  American  Eared,  281, 

Pied-billed,  281, 

Red-necked,  293. 

Western,  T^h 
Green  head,  338. 


Grosbeak,  Blue,  76. 

Cardinal,  391. 

Evening,  294. 

Purple,  293. 

Rose-breasted,  77,  365. 
Grouse,  Alaskan,  114. 

Canada,  114. 

Canadian  Ruffed,  145. 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed,  164. 

Dusky,  143. 

Franklin's,  145,  243. 

Gray  Ruffed,  145. 

Michoacan  Wood,  254. 

Oregon  Ruffed.  145,  351. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  164. 

Richard8on*8,  143,  243. 

Ruffed,  145. 

Sage,  165. 

Sharp-tailed,  164. 

Sooty,  10,  143,  351. 
Grus  americana,  340. 

mexicana,  340. 
Guillemot,  BrUnnlch's,  307. 

Mandt's  310. 
Gull,  American   Herring,  7i,   338. 

Franklin's,  61,  272-283. 

Franklin's  Rosy,  see  Frank- 
lin's. 

Glaucous,  201,  309,  310. 

Great  Black-backed,  71. 

Herring,  163,  169. 

Ivory,  104,  309,  310. 

Laughing.  56,  338. 

Ring-billed,  169,  338. 

Ross's,  309,  310. 

Rony,  Mee  Franklin's. 

Sabine's,  63,  104. 

Western,  t^ao. 
Oy  rfalcon,  105,  104. 

Greenland,  3B7. 

HyfSMAToruM  palliatus,  284,  341. 

prattf,  187,  284. 
Halfa'etu«   leucr>cephalus,   73,  343. 
Hapalocercu«  paulus.  82. 
Haplospiza  nfvaria,  >^2. 
Harporhynchu«»    rurvlrostrU,   %^, 

curvlrostrU  mftCuUtut,  iff). 

rufus,  178, 
Hartert,     Krnst,     see    Kothschlld, 

Walter 
Hawk,  AmAriran  Kou((h  li'KKcd*  73, 

KmcrUnn  Hpurrow,  105,  244, 

flroa<t'Wlni<#fd,  ^^64, 
Coof>#T%,  34  i- 
DiM'fc,  72,  343, 
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Hawk,  Fish,  72,  343. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  342. 

Harris's,  342. 

Krider's,  342. 

Marsh,  71,  342. 

Pigeon,  72,  105,  244,  343. 

Red-tailed,  72,  343. 

Sharp-shinned,  10,  71,  342. 

Sparrow,  10,  60. 

White-tailed,  342. 
Helme,  Arthur  H.,  the  Lark  Finch 
and    Baird*s    Bunting   on   Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  296. 
Helminthophila  celata,  391. 

celata  lutescens,  356. 

chrjsoptera,  367,  391. 

peregrina,  367,  391,  392. 

pinus,  367. 

rubricapilla  gutturalis,  107. 
Helmitherus  vermivorus,  389. 
Hen,  Attwater's  Prairie,  163,  340. 

Heath,  163. 

Lesser  Prairie,  163. 

Prairie,  163. 
Henicorhina  anachoreta,  184. 

leucophrjs,  184. 
Henshaw,  H.  W.,  occurrence  of 
Larus  glaucescens  and  other 
American  birds  in  Hawaii,  201- 
206 ;  description  of  a  new  Shear- 
water from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
246,  247. 
Heron,  Big  Silver-graj,  340. 

Black-crowned  Night,  340. 

Brewster's  Green,  287. 

Great  Blue,  339.351- 
Green,  340,  364. 
Snowy,  69,  340. 
White,  3,  69. 
Little  Blue,  340,  3S6. 
Little  Silver-gray,  340. 
Herrick,   Francis    II.,  care   of  nest 

and  young,  ioQ-103. 
Hesperocichla  najvia,  25S. 
Hians,  167. 

Himantopus  mexicanus,  340. 
Hirundo  erythrogastra,  347,  356. 

erythrogastra      unalaschken- 
sis,  76. 
Histriontcus  histrionicus,  176. 
Hotiniann,  Ralph,  sec  Faxon,  Wal- 
ter. 
Howe,  Reginald  Hebcr,  Jr.,  ranges 
of  HyiocifMia  fusccsccns  and  Hylo- 
cichla     fuscescens     saiicicola     in 
North  America,  18-25;    Otocoris 
aipesiris    praticola    at    Ipswich, 


Mass.,  175;  a  new  subspecies  ol 

the  genus  Hylocickla^  270,  271; 

the       Rough-winged        Swallow 

breeding    in    Connecticut,    and 

other  notes,  389. 
Howe,  R.  Heber,  Jr.,  and  Edward 

Sturtevant,  notice  of  their  *  Birds 

of  Rhode  Island,'  76'. 
Hummingbird,  Black-chinned,  244, 

344- 
Blue-throated,  294. 

Ruby-throated,  344. 

Rufous,  8-15,  244,  353. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

104,  338. 
Hydrogallina,  167. 
Hylocichla  alicise,  367,  390. 

fuscescens,    18-25,   270,   297, 

3481  367- 
fuscescens  fuliginosa,  271. 
fuscescens  saiicicola,    1&--25, 

270,  297. 
mustelina,  347. 
ustulata,  357. 
ustulata  almse,  113,  119. 
ustulata  swainsoni,  245,   367. 

Ibis,  167. 

Icteria  virens,  177,  347. 

virens  longicauda,  107. 
Icterus  bullocki,  106,  345. 

galbula,  345,  365. 

spurius,  345,  391,  392. 
Ictinia  mississippiensis,  342. 
lynx  pectoralis,  179. 

ruficollis,  179. 

Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  104. 

Parasitic,  309. 
Jay,  Black-headed,  106,  244. 

Canada,  72. 

Green.  2S. 

Guatemala  Green,  29. 

llelmeted  Inca,  27. 

Jalisco  (ireen,  265. 

Rio  (irande  Green,  28. 

Stellcr's,  353. 

Tehuantepec  Green,  28. 
Job,     Herbert     K.,    the   American 

Egret  in  Connecticut,  294. 
Johnny- Ho,  4. 

Jones,  Lynde,  notice   of   his    *The 
Songs  of  Warblers  (Mniotiltidae),* 

311- 
Junco  hyemalis,  72,  107,  346. 

hyemalis  conncctens,  245. 

hyemalis  oregonus,  355. 
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Junco,  Slate-colored,  72,  107,  346. 

Keeler,  Charles  A.,  notice  of  his 

*  Bird  Notes  Afield,'  180. 

,    Kelloggf  Vernon  L.,  notice  of  his 

*  List  of  the  Biting  Lice  (Mallo- 
phaga)  taken  from  Birds  and 
Mammals  of  North  America/  83. 

Killdcer,  243,  340. 
Kingbird,  345,  364. 

Bahama,  288. 

Gray,  288. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  72, 102,  244,  344, 

352. 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned,  245,  357. 

Western       Golden-crowned, 

357. 
Kirkwood,  F.  C,  the  occurrence  of 

the    Egyptian    Goose   in    North 

America,  64. 

Kite,  Mississippi,  342. 

Swallow-tailed,  342,  386. 

Kittiwake,  177,  185,  309,  310. 

Kitty-Go,  4. 

Knight,  Ora  W.,  some  notes  on  the 
Herring  Gull  (Larus  argentaius)^ 
63,  169. 

Knot,  391. 

Kobb<^,  William  H.,  the  Rufous 
Hummingbirds  of  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, 8-  15 ;  the  birds  of 
Cape  Disappointment,  Washing- 
ton, 349-358. 

Kopman,  Henry  H.,  notice  of  his 
*The  Bird  Fauna  of  Two  Sec- 
tions,' 187. 

Lagopus,  37. 

evermanni,  163. 

lagopus,  147,  309. 

lagopus  alleni,  147. 

leucurus,  163. 

rupestris,  160. 

rupestris  atkhensis,  160. 

rupestris  nelsoni,  160. 

rupestris  reinhardi,  160. 

rupestris  townsendi,  160. 

welchi,  163. 
Lange,  D.,  notice  of  his  *  Our  Na- 
tive Birds,  How  to  Protect  them 
and  attract  them  to  our  Homes, 
84. 
Lanius  ludovicianus,  68. 

ludovicianus    excubitorides, 

347. 
ludovicianus  gambeli,  107. 
Lantz,  D.  E.,the  Roseate  Spoonbill 


in  Kansas,  171. 
Lark,  Desert  Horned,  244. 
Pallid  Horned,  106. 
Prairie  Horned,  175,  387. 
Shore,  307. 
Texan  Horned,  345. 

Larus  argentatus,  63,  167. 

argentatus  8mithsonianu8,63, 
7'*  167,  378. 

atricilla,  338. 

delawarensis,  167,  338. 

franklinii,  272-283. 

glaucescens,  201. 

marinus,  71. 

occidental  is,  349. 

ridibundus,  333. 
Layard,  Edgar  Leopold,  notice  of 

death  of,  321. 
Leptosoma  longicauda,  173. 
Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  106. 

tephrocotis  Httoralis,  106. 
Leucosticte,  Gray-crowned,  xo6. 

Hepburn's,  106. 
Leucuria  phalerata,  82. 
Limicolse,   North   America,   moult 

of,  368-392. 
Limosa  fedoa,  386. 
Linnet,  European,  388. 
Longspur,  McCown's,  107. 
Loom  is,  Leverett  M.,  notice  of  his 
*  California  Water  Birds,  No.  IV, 
Vicinity    of     Monterey    in    Au- 
tumn,' 182. 
Loon,  71,  297. 

Black-throated,  176,  298. 

Red-throated,  307,  349. 
Lophodytes  cucullatus,  338. 
Loxia  curvirostra  minor,   175,  295. 

leucoptera,     106,    175,     176, 

295- 
tridactyla,  179. 

Lybius,  179. 

abbotti,  179. 

sequatorialis,  179. 

albicauda,  179. 

bidentatus,  179. 

irroratus,  179. 

leucocephalus,  179. 

leucogaster,  179. 

levaillantii,  179. 

macclownii,  179. 

melanopterus,    179. 

senex.  179. 

torquatus,  179. 

torquatus  congicus,  179. 

tridactylus,  179. 
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Lybius  undatus,  179. 
vieilloti,  179. 
zoinbse,  179. 

Macoun,  John,  notice  of  his  •  Cata- 
logue ot  Canadian  Birds/  394. 
Macpherson,  H.    A.,  notice  of  his 

*  History  of  Fowling,'  85. 
Macrorhamphus  griseus,  370,  371. 
scolopaceus,  370,  372,  375. 
Macrotarsus,  167. 
Magpie,  American,  244. 
Mailliard,     Joseph,     formaldehyde 
as  an  aid  in  collecting   ornitho- 
logical specimens,  318-320. 
Maitacca,  299. 
Mallard,  170,  242,  338,  350. 
Mallophaga,  82. 
Manikup,  179. 

albifrons,  179. 
albifrons  peruviana,  179. 
Marble,  Charles  C,  notice  of  death 

of,  404. 
Mareca  americana.  339. 
Martin,  Purple,  346. 
Maynard,  C.  J.,  notice  of  his  paper 
on  new  birds  from  the  Bahamas, 
187. 
Mead,  G.  S.,  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker   near    Chicago,    111.,   67 ; 
habits  of  the  Goony,  and   notes 
on  variability  of  bird  songs,  403. 
Meadowlark,  345. 

Highland,  266. 
Western,  244,  305,  345,  403. 
Mecocerculus  nigriceps,  185. 

urichi,  185. 
Megascops  asio  kennicottii,  350. 
asio  mccalli,  343. 
flammeolus,  186. 
flammeolus  idahoensis,  186. 
Melanerpes  aurifrons,  344. 
carolinus,  174. 
dubius  versecrucis,  259. 
erythrocephalus,  67,  174,  344. 
frontalis,  257. 
santacruzi  fumosus,  258. 
torquatus,  352. 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  120. 

gallopavo     intermedia,    122, 

gallopavo  merriami,  120. 
gallopavo  mcxicana,  123. 
mexicana,  122. 
Melosizpa  fasciata  guttata,  355. 
gcorgiana,  72. 
lincolni,  346. 


Melospiza  melodia  kenaiensis,  29. 

melodia  montana,  245. 
Merganser  americanus,  242. 

serrator,  71,  350. 
Merganser,  American,  242. 

Hooded,  208,  209,  33S. 

Red-breasted,    71,    183,    203, 

350- 
Mergus  serrator,  203. 

Merlin,  Black,  10,  105,  352. 

Richardson's,  105,  343. 

Merriam,  C.   Hart,   review    of    his 

*  Biological    Survey     of     Mount 

Shasta,  California,'  73. 

Merula  albiventris  fusa,  82. 

migratoria,  73,  107.  177,  348, 

migratoria    propinqua,    107, 

245.  357- 
Metallura  districta,  82. 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  and  L.  W.  Wiglcs- 
worth,  review  of  their  •  The  Birds 
of  Celebes,'  399. 

Mezotreron,  80. 

dohertyi,  80. 

Microligea,  217. 

Micropalama  himantopus,  104,  364, 

Micruria  craveri,  168. 

hypoleuca,   168. 
Milne-Edwards,    Alphonse,    notice 

of  death  of,  320. 
Milvulus  forficatus,  344. 

tyrannus,  299. 
Milvus,  167. 

Mimocichla  plumbea.  289. 
Mimus  gundlachii,  289. 

polyglottos,  348,  390. 
Mniotilta  varia,  347,  367,  391. 
Mockingbird,  348,  390. 

Gundlach's,  289. 

Mountain,  68. 

Plumbeous.  289. 

Spanish,  345. 
Molothrus  ater,  106,  345. 

ater  obscurus,  345. 
Moore,  Willie  H.,  New  Brunswick 

notes,  177. 
Motmot,  Goldman's,  256. 
Murre,  Brlinnich's.  185,  308. 

Pacific,  76. 
Muscivora,  167. 
Myiarchus  crinitus,  34s.  364. 

leucaysiensis,  208. 
Myiopagis  placens  jalicensis,    264. 
Myiopatis  montensis,  82. 
Myiozetetes  similis,  124. 

similis  superciliosus,  124. 
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Myiozetetes  tcxcntis,  120, 124. 
Myrmecophaga,  167. 
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Nannopterum,  80. 

harrisif  80. 
Nansen,  Fridtjof,  see  Collet,  Rob- 
ert. _,     , 
Nash,  C.  W.,  notice  of  his  *  Check- 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario/ 394. 
Nebraska     Ornithologists*    Union, 
notice  of  Proceedings  of  its  first 
Annual  Meeting*"  311. 
Nehrling,  H.,   Evening   Grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes  vesper ttnus),  294  ; 
bird  notes  from  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil, 298. 
Nelson,  E.  W.,  description  of  a  new 
subspecies    of    Meleagris  gallo- 
favo    and    proposed  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  of  certain  North 
American     birds,     120-126;     de- 
scription   of    thirty    new   North 
American  birds  in  the  Biological 
Survey  Collection,  253-270. 
NettionWolinensis,  339,  350- 
Newton,  Alfred,  notice  of  his  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Birds',  77. 
Nicholas,  G.  L.,  the  Swallow-tailed 

Kite  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  386. 
Nighthawk,  106,  244. 
Little,  288. 
Texan,  344. 
Western,  344. 

Nisus,  167. 

Norton,  Arthur  H.,  on  the  per- 
fected plumage  of  the  King 
Eider  (SomaUria  spectabilis),  16- 

18. 
Numenius  hudsonicus,  i77»  35 1- 

longirostris,  341,  370- 
Nuthatch,  Pigmy,  107. 

Red-breasted,  73,  245. 

Slender-billed,  107. 

White-breasted,  72. 
Nuttallornis  borealis,  365. 
Nyctala  richardsonii,  105. 
Nyctibius  jamaicensis  mexicanus, 

260. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  nyctea,  340. 
Nyctidromus      albicoUis    merrilli, 

344- 

Oberholser,  Harry  C  a  new 
Wren  from  Alaska,  25,  26;  fur- 
ther note  on  the  specific  name 
of  Falco  regulus,  1731  notice  of 


hit  paper  on  the  Flammulated 
Screech  Owls,  x86;  notice  of  his 
paper  on  a  collection   of  birds 
from  Liberia,  186;  notice  of  his 
paper    on    birds    from    Central 
Asia,  304 ;  notice  of  his  *  Cata- 
logue of  a  Collection   of  Birds 
from  Madagascar,*  304  ;  notice  of 
his  *  Notes  on  some  Birds  from 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Cal.,  304. 
Ochthodiaeta  pernix,  82. 
Oidemia  deglandi,  351. 
perspicillata,  350. 
Old-squaw,  309. 
Olor  columbianus,  339. 
Oporornis,  236. 

agilis,  305. 
Oreortyx  pictus,  46. 

pictus  confinis,  46. 
pictus  plumiferus,  46. 
Oriole,  Baltimore.  299,  345,  365. 
Bullock's,  106,  345. 
Orchard,  345.  39^'  392. 
Oroscoptes  m  on  tan  us,  348. 
Orpheus  montanus,  68. 
Orthorhyncus,  167. 
Osgood,   Fletcher,   feeding   habits 

of  the  Pine  Siskin,  295. 
Osprey,  American,  244,  343. 
Otocoris   alpestris    arcnicola,    175, 
244. 
alpestris  giraudi,  345. 
alpestris  leucolsema,  106. 
alpestris  praticola,  175,  387. 
Oven-bird,  292. 

Owl,  American  Barn,  177.  287,  343. 
Bahaman  Burrowing,  287. 
Barn,  66,  70. 
Barred,  70,  29S. 
Burrowing      105,    244,    343» 

393. 
California  Pygmy,  106. 
Flammulated     Screech,    62, 

186. 
Great  Gray,  72. 
Great  Horned,  7  ,  105. 
Long-eared,  244. 
Kennicotfs  Screech,  352. 
Richardson*8,  105. 
Short-cared,  184,  244,  343. 
Snowy,  307,  309. 
Texan  Barred,  343. 
Texan  Screech,  343. 
Western  Barred,  105. 
Western  Horned,  343. 
Oyster-catcher,  American,  341. 
Pratt's,  284. 
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Pallasicarbo,  8o. 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  notice  of  his  *  Leg- 
islation for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  other  than  Game  Birds,* 
314;  do.  his  *  Directory  of  State 
Officials  and  Organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  Protection  of 
Birds   and   Game,*   306;   do.  his 

*  Review  of  Economic  Ornithol- 
ogy in  the  United  States,  397. 

Palmer,  William,  notice  of  his  *The 
Avifauna  of  PriWlof  Islands,'  74 ; 
ecology  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat  and  its  relatives,  216-242. 
Pan,  178. 
Pandion  halixtus  carolinensis,  72, 

244. 
Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi,  342. 
Parauque,  Merrill's,  344. 
Parrot,  Tres  Marias,  256. 
Partridge,  California,  48. 

Chestnut-bellied  Scaled,  47. 

Gambel's,  32,  33,  49. 

Massena,  32,  50, 

Mountain,  46. 

Plumed,  46. 

San  Pedro,  46. 

Scaled,  47. 

Valley,  48. 
Parus  atricapillus,  73. 

atricapillus  occidentalis,  357. 

atricapillus     septentrionalis, 
107. 

bicolor  texensis,  348. 

carolinensis  agilis,  348. 

gambeli,  107. 

hudsonicus,  1 13. 

hudsonicuscolumbianus,  107. 

hudsonicus  evura,  113,  118. 

hudsonicus  stonevi,  118. 

rufcscens,  357. 
Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna, 

293- 
Passer  domesticus,  57,  87. 

Passerella  iliaca,  72. 

iliaca  annectens,  30. 

iliaca  fulijjinosa,  30. 

iliaca  insularis,  30. 

iliaca  schistacea.  245. 

iliaca  townsendi,  30. 

iliaca  unalaschensiN,  30,  356. 
Passerina  cyanea,  327-331. 
Pearson,    Henry   J.,    notice    of    his 

'  Beyond  Petsora  Eastward,'  307. 
Pearson,  T.  Gilbert,  notice  of   his 

*  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Chapel  Hilf,  N.  C,  82. 


Pedioecetes  phasianellus,  164. 

phasianellu8  campestrU,  164. 

phasianellus      columbianus, 
164. 
Pelican,  American  White,  177,  338. 

Brown,  338. 
Pelecanoides,  167. 
Pelecanus    erythrorhynchus,     177, 

338-        ^ 
fuscus,  338. 

Periquito,  299. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  72. 
Perissospiza,  304. 

Perrior,  A.  W.,  the  Bohemian  Wax- 
wing   in   Onondaga   County,  N. 
Y.,  68. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  347,  356. 
Peucsea  aestivalis  bachmani,  296. 

cassini,  346. 
Pewee,  Alaskan  Wood,  116. 

Western  Wood,  353. 

Wood,  345,  365. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo,  1 76. 

dilophus  cincinatus,  350. 

harrisi,  80,  302. 

mexicanus,  338. 

pelagicus  robustus,  350. 
Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli,  106. 
Phalarope,  Red,  203. 
Phalaropus  lobatus,  309,  370. 

tricolor,  370. 
Pharomachrus  festatus,  82. 
Philohela  minor,  370. 
Phoebe,  345. 

Say's,  353. 

Yukon,  115. 
Phyllostrephus  capensis,  179. 

terrestris,  179. 
Piasano,  344. 
Pica  pica  hudsonica,  244. 
Picoides,  167. 

americanus,     126,     127,     129, 

173- 
americanus    alascensis,    106, 

127'  »32- 
americanus  americanus,  132, 

140. 
americanus     bacatua,      136, 

140. 
americanus      dorsalis,      129, 

americanus     fasciatus,      12S, 

129.  132. 
americanus  labradorius,  13S, 

142. 
arcticus,    72,    106,    126,    127. 

129,  136,  173. 
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Picoides  arcticus  arcticus,  129,  159. 

arcticus  tenuirostris,  131, 139. 

dorsalis,  139,  135. 

funebris,  127. 

septentrionalis,  128. 

tridactylus,  127. 

tridactylus    alascensit,    128, 
129,  132. 

tridactylus  crissoleucus,  127. 
Picus  hirsutus,  129. 

undatus,  128. 

undosus,  128. 
Picus  (Apternus)  americanus,  128, 
132. 

(Apternus)  arcticus,  127,  129. 
**  tridactvlus,  128. 

Pic  varii  de  Cayenne,  128. 
Pigeon,  Band-tailed,  351. 
Pintail,  170,  203.  350. 
Pionus  maximiliani,  299. 
Pipile,  65. 
Pipilo,  65. 

erythrophthalmus,  178. 

maculatus  oregonus,  356. 
Pipit,  American,  245. 

Red-throated,  307. 
Pipreola  aureipectus  decora,  82. 
Piranga  sestiva,  305. 

ludoviciana,  245,  297. 

rubra,  297,  305,  346,  365. 
Pitangus  bahamensis,  288. 

sulphuratus,  299. 
Pi  thy  8,  179. 

Plectrophenax  nivalis,  309. 
Plover,  American  Golden,  341. 

Black-bellied,   178,  297,  309, 
335. 

Golden,  205.  335. 

Piping,  285. 

Semipalmated,  286. 

Snowy,  341. 

Wilson's,  285,  341. 
Polioptila  caerulea,  348. 

ca?rulea  caesiogaster,  289. 
Polyborus  cheriway,  343. 
Pocecetes  gramineus  confinis,  244, 

346. 
Poor-will,  106. 
Porter,   Louis    H.,   Newfoundland 

notes,  71-73. 
Porzana  Carolina,  243,  340. 

jamaicensis,  1-8,  171,  172. 
salinazi,  5. 
Praej^r,   Wm.    E.,   notice    of    his 

'Birds  in  Horticulture,'  188. 
Prentiss,    D.    Webster,    notice    of 

death  of,  91. 
Prion,  167. 


Progne  subis,  146. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  305.  367. 
Psaltriparus  minimus,  107. 
Pseudaria,  80. 
Psiloscops,  80. 
Psittacula  passerina,  299. 
Ptarmigan.  333.  334. 

Allen's,  147. 

Evermann's.  163. 

Nelson*s,  160. 

Reinhardt's,  160. 

Rock,  1 6a 

Townsend's,  160. 

Turner's,  x6o. 

Welch's,  163. 

White-tailed,  163. 

Willow,  147. 
Publications  received,  89,  190,  315, 

401. 
Puffinus  auricularis,  249. 

bulleri,  183. 

cuneatuR.  250. 

gavia,   247. 

griseus,  349. 

knudseni,  250. 

newelli,  246. 

opisthomelas,  247. 
Purdy,  JamcK   B.,  the   Red'headed 
and  other  Woodpet'kers  in  Miohl- 
gan  in  winter,  174. 
PycnorhamphuK,  304. 
Pyrrhulagra  violncen.  J93. 
Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata,  346. 

Quail,  MearnK'n  255. 
Querqueduln  cyanoptern,  170. 

diKCorH,  339. 
Quiscalus  inncrouruK,  346. 

mncrouruH  obicurui,  267. 

quiscula  lencus,  346. 

Rail,  Little  Black,  1-8,  171,  173. 

Raven,  Northern,  7i. 

Recurvirohtra  americana,  340,  370. 

Redhead,  242. 

Redstart,   Aincrlcnn,   107,  348,  366. 

Redtail,  Western,  243,  386. 

Redwing,  106. 

Bahama,  393. 

ReguluN  calendula,  345,  357. 
satrapa  olivaceus,  357. 

Rhodostethia  rosea,  yy)' 

Rhynchophanes  mcrownl,  10;. 

Rynchops  nigra,  338. 

Richmond.  CharleH  W.,  further 
noten  on  Lac^p^de's  'Tableaux.' 
166:    the   earliest  name  for  the 
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Iud€x, 


fAok 
LOct. 


Roadrunner,  173 ;  some  necessary 
changes  in  nomenclature»  178; 
notice  of  his  papers  describing 
new  birds  from  Mexico  and 
Lower  Siam,  305. 

Ridgway,  Robert,  new  species,  etc., 
of  North  American  birds.  —  V. 
Corvidae.  —  (concluded),  27-29 ; 
new  species,  etc.,  of  American 
birds.  —  VI.  Fringillida  (sup- 
plement), 29-30 ;  announcement 
of  his  new  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,  404. 

Rissa  tridactyla,    185. 

tridactyla  pollicaris,  185. 

Roadrunner,  66,  173,  344. 

Robbins,  Reginald  C.,  the  Arctic 
Three-toed  Woodpecker  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  173. 

Roberts,  Thomas  S.,  an  account  of 
the  nesting  habits  of  Franklin's 
Rosy  Gull  {Larus  framklinii),  as 
observed  at  Heron  Lake  in 
Southern  Minnesota,  272-283. 

Robin,  American,  73,   100,  loi,  103, 
107,  348. 
Western,  245,  357. 

Rothschild,  Walter,  and  Ernst  Har- 
tert,  notice  of  their  *  A  Review 
of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands ',  300-303. 

Ruft.  333- 

Russell,  Frank,  notice  of  his  'Ex- 
plorations in  the  Far  North,'  181. 

SabiA,  299. 

Sage,  John  H.,  Seventeenth  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  58-63. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,  107. 

S.ilvadori,  T.,  and  E.  Festa,  notice 
of  their  Birds  of  Ecuador,  Part 
I,  Passeres  oscines,  81  ;  ibid.^ 
Parts  II  and  III,  303. 

Samuel,  I.  Hughes,  the  Western 
Red-tail  at  Toronto,  Canada,  386  ; 
list  of  the  rarer  birds  met  with 
during  the  spring  of  1900,  in  the 
immediate    vicinity    of   Toronto, 

391- 
Sander  ling,  204,  340. 

Sandpiper,  Baird's,  104,  390. 

Bartramian,  341,  364. 

Least,  286,  340,  364. 

Pectoral,  364. 

Purple,  309. 

Red-backed,  340. 


Sandpiper,  Semipalmated,  104,  286, 

340»  364- 
Solitary,  364. 

Spotted,  71,  297,  364. 

Stilt,  104,  364. 

White- rumped,  172,  340,  364. 
Sapsucker,  Red-naped,  244. 
Saunders,  W.  E.,  nesting  habits  of 

the  Cerulean  Warbler,  358-362. 
Saurothera  bahamensis,  288. 

calif orniana,  66. 
Sawbill,  338. 
Saxicola  montana,  304. 

oreophila,  304. 
Sayornis  nigricans,  120,  124. 

nigricans  aquatica,  125. 

nigricans  semiatra,  125. 

phcebe,  181. 

saya  yukonensis,  115. 

say  a,  353. 
Sclerurus    albigularis  propinquus, 

82. 
Scolecophagus  carolinus,  72,  345. 

cyanocephalus,  345. 
Scoter,  Surf,  350. 

White-winged,  351. 
Scotiaptex  cinerea,  72. 
Sea-Dottrel,  76. 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  292,  347. 

motacilla,  366. 

noveboracensis,  72,  347,  366. 

noveboracensis         notabilis, 
366. 
Selasphorus  floresi,  122. 

rufus,  S-15,  244. 
Selous,   Percy   S.,  the   Red-necked 
Grebe    in     Michigan    in    winter, 
293;  notice  of  death  of,  322. 
Semnomis,  179. 

frantzii,  179. 

rhamphastinus,  179. 
Sennett,  George  B.,  notice  of  death 

of,  193. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  107,  348,  366. 

vcrticalis  pallidiventris,  185. 
Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  notice  of   his 
*  Hand-List   of    the   Genera   and 
Species  of  Birds,'  79. 
Shearwater,  33S. 

Black-vented,  247. 

Buller's,  1S3. 

Dark-bodied,  349. 

Townsend's,  249. 

Wedge-tailed,  250. 
Shrike,  California,  107. 

Southern,  68. 

White-rumped,  347. 
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Sialia  mexicana,  35S. 

sialis,  34S. 
Siskin,  Pine,  72,  295. 
Sitta  aculeata,  107. 

canadensis,  73,  445. 

carolinensis,  72. 

pygmaea,  107. 
Sittasoinus    sylvioides    jaliscensis, 

264. 
Skimmer,  Black,  338. 
Snipe,  Wilson's,  71,  204,  243,  340, 

351- 
Snowtlake,  309,  310. 

Bering  Sea  Arctic,  61. 
Snyder,  John   O.,   notes  on  a  few 
species  of  Idaho  and  Washington 
birds,  242-245. 
Somateria  dresseri,  18. 

mollissima,  186. 

mollissima  borealis,  18,  186. 

spectabilis,  16. 
Sora,  243,  340. 
Sparrow,  Bachman's,  296. 

Cassin's,  346. 

Clay-colored,  346. 

Field,  346. 

Fox,  72. 

Gambel's,  355. 

Golden-crowned,  355. 

Grasshopper,  178. 

Harris's,  107. 

House,  57,  87,  397. 

Intermediate,  244. 

Kenai  Song,  29. 

Kodiak  Fox,  30. 

Lark,  346. 

Lincoln's,  346. 

Mountain  Song,  245. 

Nelson's,  391. 

Rusty  Song,  10,355. 

Sandwich,  355. 

Savanna,  293,  346. 

Slate-colored,  245. 

Social,  300. 

Sonora  Black-throated,    267. 

Swamp,  72. 

Texan  Seaside,  346. 

Townsend's,  10,  356. 

Western    Grasshopper,    107, 

346- 
Western  Lark,  107. 

Western  Tree,  245. 

Western  \'e.sper,  244,  346. 

White-crowned,  1S2,  346. 

White-throated,  72. 

Yakut  at  Fox,  30. 

Spatula  clypeata,  339. 


Speotyto  bahamensis,  187,  287. 
cunicularia  cavicola,  2S7. 
cunicularia  lloridana,  287. 
cunicularia      hypogxa,    105, 

^44'  393- 
Spermophila  a.'quatorialis,  81. 

Sphyrapicus  varius,  174. 

varius  nuchalis,  244. 
Spindalis  zena,  293. 
Spinus  pinus,  72. 

tristis,  72,  354. 

tristis  salicamans,  107. 
Spiza  americana,  346,  365. 
Spizella  monticola  ochracea,  245. 

pallida,  346. 

pusilla,  346. 

socialis  arizonx,  181. 
Spoonbill)  Roseate,  171. 
Stark,  Arthur    C.,    notice    of    his 
•The  Birds  of  South  Africa,'  189, 
406. 
Starling,  39?. 
Stelgidoptervx     serripennis,     347, 

398.' 
Stercorarius  longicaudus,  104. 
Sterna  anxthetus,  2S4. 
antillarum,  338. 
caspia,  338. 
dougalli,  284. 
forsteri,  338. 
hirundo,  71. 
maxima.  33S. 
paradisiva,  71,  104. 
Stilt,  Black-necked,  340. 
Stint,  Little,  307. 

Stone,  Witmer,  report  of  the  A. 
O.  r.  Committee  on  Protection 
of  North  American  birds,  51-58; 
breeding  of  the  Little  Black 
Rail  {Porzuua  Jama  teens  is')  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C  171  ;  breeding 
of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzana 
J  a  ma  ice  US  is)  in  New  Jersey  in 
1S44  and  1845,  173;  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  manuscript,  179; 
notice  of  his  paper,  'The  Sum- 
mer Molting  Plumage  of  Certain 
Ducks,'  183,  notice  of  his  paper 
on  •  A  Race  of  Short-eared  Owls,* 
1 84  ;  notice  of  his  *  Report  on  the 
Birds  and  Mammals  obtained  by 
the  Mcllhenny  Expedition  to  Pt. 
Barrow,  Alaska,'  310. 
Sturnella  magna,  345. 

magna  alticola,  266. 

magna  neglecta,305,345,403. 

neglecta,  244. 
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Sturtevant,  Edward,  see  Howe,  R. 

Heber,  Jr. 
Strix,  65. 

aluco,  66. 

furcata,  287. 

pratincola,  70,  177,  287,  343. 

stridula,  66. 
Swain,  J.  Merton,  Prairie  Horned 

Lark  nesting  in  Maine,  3S7. 
Swallow,  Alaskan  Barn,  76,  356. 

Bahaina,  2  88. 

Bank,  102,  356. 

Barn,  102,  347. 

Cliff,  347,  35^^- 

Eave,  102. 

Rougli-winged,  347,  389. 

Tree,  67,  347,  356. 
Swift,  Black,  106. 

Chimney,  344. 

Northern       Rufous-collared, 

262. 

Sycalis  flaveola,  299. 

Sylvania  pusilla,  72. 

Sylvia  cucullata,  179. 

roscoe,  221, 3S9. 

trichas,  390. 
Sympheniia  semipalmata,  370. 

semipahnata  inornata,  341. 
Synallaxis  striatipcctus,  1S5. 
Syrnium  nchulosuni,  70,  298. 

ncbulosuni  helvolum,  343. 

Occident  ale,  105. 
T.'ichvcineta   bicolor,  67,   347,  356, 

393- 
Tana<(er,  Louisiana,  245,  297. 

Summer,  346,  365. 
Tangara.  299. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  104. 

Cinnamon,  104,  170. 

Green- winged.  350. 
Teretristi^.  217. 
Tern,  Arctic,  104.  309. 

Black,  104,  2S1.  338. 

Bridled,  2S4. 

Caspian,  ^^-^S- 

Korster's.  jSi.  3-58. 

(;ull-l)illed,  33S/ 

Least,  33S. 

Roseate,  2S4. 

Royal.  3.1  S. 
Terns,  jirotection  of,  5^). 
Tesoura,  299. 
Tetragonoj^s,  179. 
Thalurania  ridgwayi,  2^12. 
Tbalurania,  Ridgway's,  262. 
Thayer,      A  bolt      H.,     arguments 
against   the  'banner  mark   'the- 


ory, 108-113. 
Thayer,  Gerald   H.,  the   European 
Lmnet  in  Westchester    County, 
N.  Y.,  388. 
Thompson,   D*Arcy  W.,  notice   of 
his    paper     'On    Characteristic 
Points  in  the  Cranial  Osteology 
of  the  Parrots,'  84. 
Thrasher,  Brown,  178,  396. 

Curve-billed,  348. 

Sage,  348. 

Sonora,  269. 
Thrush,  Alma's,  119. 

Gray-cheeked,  367,  390. 

Olive-backed,  245,  367. 

Russet-backed,  357. 

Varied,  358. 

Water,  72. 

Willow,  18-21,  297. 

Wilson's,  18,  73,  348.  367. 

Wood,  348. 
Thryomanes  bewickii  spiUirus,  3^7. 
Thryophilus  leucopogon,  81. 
Thryothorus  bewickii  bairdi,  348. 

felix  grandis,  269. 
Tico-tico.  299. 

Tinamou,  Brown-backed,  253. 
Tinamus  soui,  179. 
Titmouse,  Texan  Tufted,  348. 
Totache,  343. 
Tetanus  tlavipes,  71,  340,  364,  370. 

incanus,  206. 

melanoleucus,  340,  370,   371, 

37^. 
solitarius,  305,  364,  370. 

totanus  curhinus,  304. 
Touraco,  167. 
Touyou,  167. 
Towhec,  1 78,  396. 
Trichas  brachvdactvlus,  221. 
Tridactylia  birsuta,  129. 

undulata,  128. 
Tri  dactyl  us.  167. 
Tringa  alpina,  370,  381-3S3. 

alpina  pacifica,  340,  370,  37^, 

3^i-3^^V 
bairdii,  104.  390. 

canutu^*,  371,  372. 

tuscicollis,     172,      340,     370, 

37 1' 374- 
macnlata,  364,  370,  371. 

minuta,  30S. 

minutilla,  286.  340,  364,  370, 

375- 
Trochilus  alcxandri,  245,  344. 

colubris,  344. 

rufus,  353. 
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Troglod>'tes  furvus,  299. 

monticola,  S2. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  370. 
Turdus  conradi,   81. 

fuscescens,  73. 

leucomelas,  299. 

trichas,  220. 
Turkey,  Merriam's,  120. 

Rio  Grande,  341. 

Water,  338. 

Wild,  122. 
Turnstone,  76,  204,  341. 
Tympanuchus  americanus,  163. 

americanus     attwateri,      163, 

341- 
cupido,  163. 

pallidicinctuK,  163. 
Tyrannula  texensis,  124. 
Tyrannus,  167. 

doininiccnsis,  288. 

superciliosus,  124. 

tyrannus,  345,  364. 

Uria  cjirbo,  80. 

columba,  80. 
lorn  via,  176. 
snoNvi,  80. 

Van  Denburg,  John,  notice  of*  his 
paper  on  birds  from  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal.,  305. 
Verdi n,  348. 
Vireo  amauronotus  strenuus,  268. 

bellii,  347. 

calidris  barbatulus,  288. 

crassirostris,  288. 

fl.'ivifrons,  347,  366. 

noveboracensis,  72,  347. 

olivaccus,  107,  347,  366. 

perquisitor,  267. 
Vireo,  Bell's,  347. 

Hiack-Nvhiskered,  288. 

Cliiapas,   268. 

Red-evcd,  100,   102,  107,  347, 
366: 

Thick-billed,  2S9. 

Vera  Cruz,  267. 

Wliite-eved,  72,  347. 

Yellow-throated,  347,  366. 
Vulture,  Black,  341 

Turkey,  70,  341. 

Warbler  Audubon's,  35^7. 
Bahama  Pine,  292. 
Bay-breasted,  367. 
Blackburnian,  347,  367. 


Warbler,    Black    and   White,   347, 

367.  391- 
Black-poll,  72,  366,  391,  392. 

Black-throated  Blue,  367, 391. 

Black-throated  Green,  347. 

Blue-winged,  367. 

Calaveras,  107. 

Canadian,  298,  391. 

Cupe  May,  292,  391. 

Cerulean,  178,  358-362. 

Chapman's,  292. 

Connecticut,  298,  366,  392. 

Golden-winged.  367,  391. 

Guatemalan,  268. 

Hooded,  178,  389. 

Kentucky,  366. 

Kirtland's,  292,  391. 

Lutescent,  356. 

Macgillivray's,  245. 

Magnolia,  347. 

Mourning.  366,  392. 

Myrtle,  347. 

Orange-crowned,  391. 

Palm,  293. 

Pileolated,  357. 

Prairie,  347,  391. 

Prothonotary,  367. 

Sycamore,  347,  391. 

Tennessee,  367,  391,  392. 

Wilson's,  72. 

Worm-eating.  389. 

Yellow,  347,  366,  396. 

Yellow  Palm,  72. 
Water-Hen,  Least,  i,  2. 
Water-thrush,  347,  366. 

Louisiana,  347,  366. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  68. 

Cedar,  100.  101,  245,  347,356. 
Webster,  Ellen  E.,  Ring-billed 
Gull  in  New  Hampshire,  169 ; 
White-winged  Crossbills  and 
Brlinnich's  Murres  in  central 
New  Hampshire,  175. 
Webster-Harris      Expedition,    see 

Rothschild,  Walter. 
Whippoorwill,  Chiapas,  261. 

Oaxaca,  260. 
Whistler,  207-216. 
Whitman,  C.  O.,  notice  of  his  pa- 
per on  '  Animal  Behavior,'  87. 
Widgeon,  European,  181. 
Wigles worth,   L.   W.,    see    Mever, 

A.  B. 
WMllet.  286,  341. 

Williams,  J.  B.,  the  Flicker  winter- 
ing in  Montreal,  174. 
Wilsonia  canadensis,  298. 
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Wilsonia  mitrnta  178,  34S,  389. 

pustlla  pilcoiata,  357. 
Wood,   J.    Claire,    brict"    Michigan 

notes.  390. 
Woodhewcr.  Larvjc-billed,  id^. 
Woodpecker,   Ala8kan   Three-loed, 
106. 

Arctic  Tliree-tocd,  72,  173. 

Black-backed  Three-toed,  106 

Chiapas,  257. 

Downy.  72. 

Gairdner's,  lu.  352. 

Golden-fronted,  344. 

Golden-winged,  174. 

Harris's,  244,  ^t;,!. 

lIor)ded.  34H. 

Ivorv-billed,  97-99. 

Lewis's.  ^;:^2. 

Mavnard's.  2SS. 

Northern  llairv,  72,  100. 

Ked-bellied.  174. 

Red-headed,  r>7,  174,  344. 

Sniokv-breasted,  25S. 

Tableland.  259. 

Texan.  344. 

Three-toed,  126-142. 

\'er:i  Cru/,  259. 

YeH(»\\ -bellied,  174. 
Woodstar,  Hahatna,  2.SS. 
Worthiiiirton.  W.  \V..  a  rare  record 

tor  I'a^tern  Lrini;  I>lanil,  63. 
Wren,  riairil's.  3  jS. 

Miirel<i'»,  l(»). 

Rock.  107. 

\*inr)rs*s.  3;;". 

WcnU-ih  WintiT.  3;7. 

^'l■ll()\^.  I. 
Wriiihl.  Mr*..  Mab«l  ( )-j;onil,  notire 
or    hi-r    •  W;ilH'no.   tlio   Maiiiciaii,' 

v.. 


Xema  sabtnii,  63,  104,  310. 
XanthocephaluK      xnnthocephaIu«, 

»07.  34.';- 
Xanthoura  luxuosa,  27. 

luxiiosa  glaucescens,  2S. 
luxuosa  guatemalensi.s,  29. 
luxuosa  Bpeciosa.  265. 
luxuosa  vivida,  2S. 
vncas,  27. 

vncas  chloronota,  28. 
vncas  cvanodorsalis,  27. 
vncas  galeata,  27. 


Ykllow-legs,  71,  340,  364. 

Greater.  340. 
Yellow-throat.  Bahama.  289. 

Corv*s,  291. 

Florida,  389. 

(Jreater,  290. 

Marvland.  216-242,   2S9,  298, 

347- 
Northern,  221. 

San  Bias.  2(^). 

Southern.  221. 

We><tern.  221. 


Z(iM>i  Kit  iiiA  albicolli>,  72. 

coronata.  3;5. 

yanibeli.  35 %. 

intermedia.  1S2. 

leucopiirvK.  3.jf"'. 

ieiuophrvs  intermedia,  244. 

(juei-nla.  107. 
/enaiiia  /Aiiaida,  2^6. 
/enaidma  macroura,  2.|^,  2^>.  ^41, 

3^'>. 
/anichuiia  htiioviciaiia,  3^15. 


KKRATA. 


r:iu«'  7.'.  l>"i'  -"  t'oin  I'littoin.  lor  Spinus  tristus  read  Spinus  tristis. 
l*;i.ii-  '<7.  i:i  '  it  Ir  nl    :i!  lirir.  tor  (ii  «i.  (i.  |;i  ^  1  k  lejid  (Jin.  V..  \\\'\  ik. 
l*;i'i-  I"  ^.  li":i    !■!  tin'ii  l«ip.  loi  /*/■  oii/t'^  tinn  t  i>  ,tnns  rc.nl  /V.  in\frs  articus 
P..]l  .''i;.  in  Mt..    Mt  .iiiirle.  t,.r  U( '/r/.Vf 'S  vv,u\  /  7  7-7- VA7 '.V. 
r.i-_-i-  \\'-,  lit. I-  ii>ti..tii   boiioni.  tor  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  read 
Amniodratiius  s.indwichcnsis  savanna. 

!*.!.:••    ',17.  litu    1"  inTii  bniifnn.   tor  P.!  \(K-im<c)\Mi»  W\inii.KR   read 

\)l    \i    In.-  I  MK'ii  \  I  I    l<    (  il<l   I    \     \V  \Ki;i   I   K. 

r.i-;-  '.^7-  !i'  •  !o  ti-i!!i  ti'p.  tf)i  Anorthura  hicinalis  pacificus  read 
Anorthura  huniahs  pucifica. 

I'.iui-  ;n7.  'iii''  ^  II  "Ml  ImiIIi.sii,  tor  Hylocichla  ustulatus  reail  Hyloctchla 
ustiilata. 

I'm  .iiiili'ji  ii'.:i  I  ,/ti//ii  ^ic  p.   ;j}. 

r.\   iiiadM  I  lii.i  •  .    Mr.   Kniuhr-'   '  Some  N<»te-  r)ii   tin-   Urn  in«;  (inll.*   p. 

'•3.  wa^"  »«  piillJiil  nil   J»;im-    I^H). 
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DON'T  WAIT,  SEND  AT  ONCE. 

lie  monlli  of  July  a  rapv  o(  THE  BIROS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  In- 

tesinnld  Heber  Howe,  Jr..  and  Eilwiird  Siuilemnt,  published  ni^i.;5.  nnd  one 

r's  aubscription   beginning   Willi   Junimrj'   or  Jiilj-.   i./w,  lo    NOTES    ON 

ODE   ISLAND  ORNITHOLOQY,  rirgnlm    i>iibBcriplloii    71;   ccnU.  will  be 

V  person  in  Ihc  Uililed  Slnlcn  on  Ihc  receipt  o(  $1.50.  postage  pnid. 


EDWARD  STtRTEVAM. 

S(.  QearKi'i  School. 

Newfwn.  R.  I. 


\.n  Illustrated  Monthly  flagazine. 

The  (ourtii  voluiiie  uf  The  O.spkkv  will  appear  under  ihe  editor- 
ship of  Dr,  Theodore  Gill  *^'''*  'l^^  co-operalion  of  several  of 
the   most    prcmiineiU   ornjthologisls   of    Washington.     It    will    canlain 

I  original  and  selected  articles  with  illiislrations,  ornithological  news  and 
ftOtices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contribulions  to  ornithology, 
nilh  it  will  also  be  published  supplements  destined  eventually  to  form 
B  History  of  the  iiirds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
leretofore,  at  SI  a  year,  or  13  cents  a  number. 
I  Address     .     ,     . 

THE  OSPREY   CO., 
331  and  323  4j  St.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

^Dur  working  library  for  1900  wilt  not  be  complete  without 
THE  CONDOR, 

4  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.i 

(A  Bi-Monthln  Illustrated  Magazine  ot  Pacitic  Coast  Ornlthalogj.) 


Subscription:  SI  per  year. 

cnlers  upon  its  tecond 


(   COSDC 

publication  < 

a  successful  inliial  vem 
Tlben  will  appreciate.    A  n 
p  Volume  II. 

The  Januarv,  1900,  Issue  eonsisu  ol  14  pages  and 
h  workers,  including  the  first  publislied  por  ' 


with  ihu  abilirv  to  pruinise 

id  most  valunble  bird  volumes  for  1900. 

e  numerous  points  of  improvement  whicli 

iber  of  new  bird  d«scriplion»  will  be  found 


portTKils  o(  Galiforn- 

le  first  published  portrait  of  Mr.  Lyman  Betding,  to- 

wttli  his   personally  wrttlen  narrative:  '-A  Pari  of  My  Experience  in 

!kct)ng,"     Also  a  noteworlliv  article  on  ■•  The  varieJ  Tbiuiib  In  Summer" 

-  iriUng  in  nestin)?)  by  Job.  Grinnell.     The  issue  U  replete  with  fresli  arlicIcK 

fi^U  worlters.  logelher  wilh  the  u«ual  gencrni  notes  and  shorter  papers. 

ClMt  Cu^DOR  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1  jlli  of  e»ch  alternate  montli.    $1 

tar;  sample  copv.  10  cents. 

ipje  copy  address  C.  nftRLow.  Editor.  Saiila  Clara,  C'al.     Snbscrlp- 
.  be  senr  to  Donald  A.  Coiie>,  .Mamcda,  Ca|. 
Wplvme  I  comptatB  can  b*  aupplled  at  #1,  whlls  tt  \^t». 


Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera. 


Willi    introdi.cloiv     Cli.ipttis    on    i 

Photogrnphcr.  B_v  Fbanw  M,  Ciiai'm 
Zoolog^j'  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nt 
ut  BinU  ai  Eailcrn  North  Anicrka"  and 
photograpliti  from  nature  bv  Ihe  mulhor. 


be  Oulfit  and  Mcll.ods  of  ihc  Bird 
IN,  Asiiiilniit  Curator  of  Veriebiiie 
Liirnl  HIttov;  1  author  ot  "  llandbobk 
■  Bird  Life."     IllustniUd  wUli  o*tr  icu 

1 3 mo.  clot!.. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  : 
Intraductfon.      What  is  bird  photography?     The  tcienllfic    vtilus  of  Uri 

photogrnpliy-     Tlic  Cbnrni  of  bird  photography. 

The   Bird    Photographer's   Outfit.       Tlie  Camera.     The  ,L«Rk    The 

Shutter.    The  Tripod.     Plates.     Blinds.     Sunilrict. 

The   nethods   ot   the    Bird    Photographer.     Photograpliiag    tutuoi*. 


d  eggs, 

Bird  Studies  with 

Chit-kadee;  A  Studv  in  Black 
Reed  Inhabitant*.  Two  Heroi 
Tern*.    The  Bh-d  Rock*  o(  the  Gulf  of 


n  Pelican  IslunJ,  i 


hilt  birdB. 

liird  Phologrnphy  begliiani  Hticne.     Itw 

lite.    The  Lenet   ifittern  anil  ^om«  oltifT 

Where  SwnllowiiRootl.    Two  d«v,  with  Ifce 


I  Perrt.  Tbr  MvgiUlen*. 


r 
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D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Publishers,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorft. 

Partial  Contents  of  the  October  Number 
of  Bird  -  Lore* 

The  Uower  Birds  of  Australia  A.  J.  Cuifbeix. 

iWiih  Phoiograph!,  ot  ihe  bomcn  ttaai  NaiUTt.)  < 

The  Orietitation  of  Birds  (Concluding  Paper),  Caw.  GAltKiKt  Kkv- 
NAtJix  (Whether  or  not  ive  accept  Captain  Reyoaud's  conchuiicKit, 
we  cannot  btit  ndmit  the  value  of  his  experiments  with  homing  pigeons 
and  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  bird  migration,) 

The  Study  of  Birds  —  Another  Way,  Olivk  Thormk  MnXKK. 

Bird  Study  at  Woods  Holl.  Thos.  H.  MuNTUUMCRy,  Jr, 

'I'lie  A.  O.  V.  and  the  Audubon  Societies,  FrANK  M.  CttArHAJl. 

Notes  from  Field  and  Study,  Book  News  and  Reviews,  The  C'lininff 
Conference  of  the  .\uduboii  Societies,  etc. 

20  CENTS  A  COPY.        $1.00  A  YEAR. 

THE  MACaOLLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Flflfa  Avenue,  New  York  Oty. 


North  Airerican  Birds'  Eg^efs  For  Sakt 

A  WELL  Selected  Collection  of  North  American  Birds'  F{g>,  in  fnll 
sets  with  data.     Will  be  broken  up  into  lots  or  sold  as  a  wbde. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

H.  RVSIIMORB, 

log  Cambridge  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  V, 
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